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SOME 


"CONSIDERATIONS. 
g OF THE tac — 


Lomering of Intereſt, 
e Mi. Dy! anon, 


RAISING the V A L UE 


SIR; : 3 =: 


Es E Notions, concerning Coinage, having for the main, as yon know; 
en put into Writing above Twelve Mont his ſince; as thoſe other concerning 
Intereſt, 4 great deal above ſo many; Tears : I put them now again into 
your Hands, with a Liberty (ſince you will haue it ſo) to communicate 
— them farther, as you-pleaſe. 2 upon 4 Review, you continue your favour- 
able Opinion of them, and nothing leſs than Publiſhing will ſatisfie you, I muſt deſire you 
to remember, That. you muſt be anſwerable to the World for the Stile ; which is ſuch as 4 
Aan writes careleſly to his Friend, when he ſeeks Truth, not Ornament; and ſtudies only 
to be in the right, and to be underſtood. I have ſince you ſaw them laſt Tear, met with 
ſome new Objections in Print, which Thave endeavoured to remove; and particularly, I haue 
taken into Cinſideration 4 Printed Sheet, entituled, Remarks upon a Paper given in to 
the Lords, &c. Becauſe one: may — ſuppoſe, That he that was ſo much a Patron of 
that Cauſe would omit nothing that could be ſaid in favour of it. To this I muſt here add, 
That I am juſt now told from Holland, That the States finding themſelves abuſed 
by Coining a vaſt quantity of their baſe DL Schillings J Money, made of their own 
Pucatoons, and other finer Silver, melted down ; have put a ſtop to the Mint- 
f ing of any but fine Silver Coin, till they ſhould ſettle their Mint upon a new Foot. 
I know the fincere Love and Concern you have for your Gumtry, puts you conſtantly upon 
caſting about on all hands for any means to ſerve it; and will not ſuffer you to overlook any 
thing you conceive may be of any the leaſt Uſe, though offer d you from the meaneſt Capaci- 
ries : You could not elſe have put me upon looking out my old Papers concerning the reducing 
af Intereſt to 4 per Cent. which have ſo long lain by forgotten. Upon this new Survey 
of them, I find not my Thoughts now to differ from thoſe I had near Twenty Tears ſince : 
They have to me ſtill the Appearance of Truth; nor ſhould Tothermiſe venture them ſa much 
as to your ſight. If my Notions are wrong, my Intention, I am ſure, is night: And what- 
ever I have fail'd in, I ſhall at leaſt let you ſee with what Obedience I am, 


- 1 Y -F = ' 
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1 8 S I R, 

1091. N . 
| Your moſt humble Servant. 
Vol. II. | A 2 


SIR, 
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Have ſo little Concern in Paying or Receiving of Intereſt, that were 
iir & Danger to, be miſled by Inability and. Ignorance, than 
1 a0 J & biaſed by. Infæreſt and Inclination, I might hope to give 

vou a very perfect and clear Account of the Conſequences of a Law, 

— to reduce Jytereſt to Font per Ct. But ſince you are pleaſed to ask 
my Opinion, I ſhall endeavour fairly to ſtate this Matter of Uſe with the beſt 


* 


f of my Skill. * Lo 5 vn to aner 
The firſt thing to bę conſider d, is, Whether the Priee of the Hire of Money 
can be regulated by Law. And to that I think, generally ſpeaking one may ſay, 
tis manifeſt it cannot. For ſince it's impoſſible, to _ - _ _ ſhall hin- 
n der a Man from giving away his Money or Eſtate to w e pleaſes, it will be 
y | impoſlibley/by » ng oy > agg oft Men, $kilVd. in the Power 
' they have over their own Goods, and the Ways of Conveying them to others, 
| to purchaſe Money to he lent them at what Rate ſoever their Occaſions ſhall 
| make it Regeſlary for them to have it. For it is to be remembred, That no 
4 Man horray's Money, or pays V/e, ont of mere Pleaſure: Tis the Want of Mo- 
1 ney drives Men to that Treuble and Charge of Borrowing: And proportianably 
to this Want, ſo will every one have it, whatever Price it coſt him. Wherein 
the Skilful, I ſay, will always ſo manage it, as to avoid the Prohibition of your 
Law, and keep out of its Penalty, do what you can. What then will be the un- 
avoi Confequentes of ſuch a Err „ 
k. Ie wi make the Difficulty of Borrowing and Lending much greater; where- 
by Trade (the Foundation of Riches) wilt he obſtructed. 1 
2. I will be a Prejudice to none but thoſe who. moſt need Aſſiſtance and Help, 
Fmean Widows and Orphans, and others uninſtructed in the Arts and Manage- 
mants of more'skibfo Men; whoſe Eſtates lying in Money, they will be jure, 
eſpecially Orphans, to have no more Profit of their Money, than what Vrtereſt 
. Win mightily enereaſe the Advantage of Bankers and Scriveners, and 
other ſuch expert Brokers : Who skilbd in the Arts of putting out Money accor- 
ding to the true and natural Value, which the preſent State of Trade, Money 
— 2 ſhall always raiſe tereſt to, they will infallibly get, what the true 
Value of Jyrere/t ſhall be; above the Legal. Men finding the Convenience of 
lodgiag their Moncy/in Hands, where they can be ſure of it at ſnort Warning, 
theIgnorant and Lazy will be forwardeſt to put it into theſe Mens hands, who 
are known willingly to receive it, and where they can readily have the whole, 
OF a part, upon any ſudden Occaſion, that may call for it. 
A. I fear may reckon it as one of the probable Conſequences of ſuch a Law, 
That it is likely to cauſe great Perjury in the Nation; a Crime, than which no- 
ing is more carefully to be prevented by Law-makers, not only by Penalties, 
that nah attend apparent and proved Perjury; but by avoiding and leſſening as 
much as may be, the Femptations to it. For where thoſe are ſtrong, (as they 
are here Men ſhalkfwear for their own. Advantage) there the fear of Penalties 
to follow-wilt have little Reſtraint ; eſpecially if the Crime be hard to be pro- 
ved! All which I ſappoſe will happen in this Caſe, where ways will be found 
out to receive Money upon other Pretences than for Uſe, to evade the Rule and 
Rigour of the Law: And there will be ſecret Truſts and Colluſions amongſt 
Men, that though they may be ſuſpected, can never be proved without their own 
Confeſſion. Ehaxe heard very ſober and obſerving Perſons complain of the Dan- 
ger Mens Lives and Properties are in, by the frequency and faſhionableneſs of 
Perjury amongſt us. Faith and Truth, eſpecially in all Occaſions of atteſting 
it upon the ſolema Appeal to Heaven by an Oath, is the great Bond of Society : 
This it becomes the Wiſdom of Magiſtrates carefully to ſupport, and render as 
facred and awful in the Minds of the People as they can. But if ever Frequency 
of Oaths ſhall make them be looked on as Formalities of Law, or the 2 of 
| | ſtraining 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money. 
ſtraining of Truth (which Mens eng in their own Caſes is apt to lead 
them to) has once dipt Men in Perjury, and the Guilt with the Temptation has 
ſpread it ſelf very wide, and made it almoſt faſtionable in ſome Caſes, it will 
be impoſſible for the Society (theſe Bonds being diſſolved) to ſubſiſt: All muſt 
break in Pieces, and run to Confuſion. That {wearing in their on Caſes is apt; 
by degrees to lead Men into as little Regard of ſuch Oaths, as they have of their 
ordinary Talk, I think there is reaſon to ſuſpect, from what has been obſerved 
in ſomething of that kind. Maſters. of Ships are a ſort of Men generally indu- 
ſtrious and ſober, and I ſuppoſe may be thought, for their Number and Rank, 


to be equally honeſt to any other ſort, of Men: And yet, by the Diſcourſe Thave 


had with Merchants in other Countries, I find, That they think in; thoſe Parts; 
they take a great Liberty in their Cuſtom-houſe Oaths, to that degree, that I 
remember I was once told, in a trading Town beyond Sea, of a Maſter of a Veſ- 

ſel, there eſteemed a ſober and fair Man, who yet could not hold ſaying, God for- 
bid that a Cuſtom-houſe Oath ſhould be'a Sin. I ſay not this, to make any Reflection 
upon a ſort of Men, that L think as uncorrupt as any other; and who, I am ſure, 

ought in England to be cheriſhed and eſteemed as the moſt induſtrious and moſt 
beneficial of any of its Subjects. But I could not forbear to give this here as an 
Inſtance, how dangerous a; Temptation it is, to bring Men cuſtomarily to ſwear; 
where they may have any Concernment of their own. And it will always be 
worthy. the Care and Conſideration of Law-makers, to keep up the Opinion of 
an Oath high and ſacred, as it ought to be, in the Minds of the People; which 
can never be done, where frequency of Oaths, biaſſed by intereſt, has eſtabliſht 
a Neglect of them; and Faſhion (which it ſeldom fails to do) has given Counte- 
nance to what Profit rewards. 1d 88 6 . | 
But that Law cannot keep Men from taking more V/e than you ſet (the want 
of Money being that alone which regulates its Price) will perhaps appear, if 
we conſider how hard it is to ſet a Price upon Wine or Silks, or other unneceſ- 
fary Commodities; but how impoſſible it is to ſet a Rate upon Victuals in a 
time of Famine. For Money being an univerſal Commodity, and as neceſſary 
to Trade, as Food is to Life, every body muſt have it, at what Rate they can get 
it; and unavoidably pay dear when it is ſcarce, and Debts, no leſs than Trade, 
have made Borrowing in Faſhion. The Bankers, are a clear Inſtance of 
this: For ſome Years ſince, the Scarcity of Money, having made it in England 
worth really more than Six per Gut. moſt of thoſe that had not the Skill to let it 


for more than Six er Cent. and ſecure themſelves from the Penalty of the Law, 


put it in the Bankers Hands, where it was ready at their Call, when they had 
an Opportunity of greater Improvement. So that the Rate you ſet, profits not 
the Lenders, and very few of the Borrowers, who ate fain to pay the Price for 
Money, that Commodity would bear, were it left free; and the Gain is only to 


the Banker. And ſhould-yow leſſen the-U/e to Four per Cent. the Merchant, or 


Tradeſman, that borrows, would not have it one jot cheaper, than he has 
now; but probably theſe two ill effects would follow. EFrſt, That he would pay 
dearer; and Secondly, That there would be leſs: Money left in the Country to 
drive the Trade. For the Bankers paying at moſt but Four per Cent. and recei- 
ving from Six to Ten per Cent. or more, at that low Rate could be content to 
have more Money lye dead by them, than now when it is higher: By which means 
there would be leſs Money ſtirring. in Trade, and a greater Scarcity ; which 
would raiſe it upon the Borrower by this Monopoly. And what a part of our Trea- 
ſure their Skill and Management, join'd with-others Lazineſs or Want of Skill, is 
apt to draw into their Hands, is to be known by thoſe vaſt Sums of Money, 
they were found to owe at the ſhutting up of the Exchequer: And though it be 
very true, yet it is almoſt beyond Belief, That one private Goldſmith of London 
ſhould have Credit upon his ſingle! Security, (being uſually nothing but a Note 
under one of his Servants Hands) for above Eleven hundred thouſand Pounds at 


once. The ſame Reaſons, I ſuppoſe, will ſtill keep on the ſame Trade: And when 


vou have taken it down by Law to that Rate, no body will think of having 
more than Four per Cent. of the Banker, though thoſe who have need of Money 
to employ it in Trade, will not then, any more than now, get it under Five or 
Six, or as ſome pay, Seven or Eight. And if they had then, when the Law per- 
mitted Men to make more Profit of their Money, ſo large a Proportion Une 


5 
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Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, 
Caſh of the Nation in their Hands, who can think, but that by this Law it 
ſhould be more driven into Zombard-ſtreer now? there being many now who lend 
them at Four or Five per Cent. who will not lend to others at Six. It would 
therefore perhaps, bring down the Rate of Money to the Borrower, and cer- 
tainly diſtribute it better to the Advantage of Trade in the Country, if the 
legal Uſe, were kept pretty near to the natural; (by natural Uſe, I mean that 
Rate of Money which the — Scarcity of it makes it naturally at, upon an 
equal Diſtribution of it) for then Men being licenſed by the Law to take near 
the full natural Uſe, will not be for ward to carry it to London, to put it into the 
Bankers Hands; but will lend it to their Neighbours in the Country, where it 
is convenient for Trade it ſnauld be. But if you leſſen the Rate of Vſe, the Lea 
der, whoſe Intereſt it is to keep up the Rate of Money, will rather lend it to the 
Banker, at the legal bod than to the Tradeſman or Gentleman, who when 
the Law is broken, ſhall be fore to pay the full natural Intereſt, or more; be- 
cauſe of the Ingroſſing by the Banker, as well as the Riſque in tranſgreſſing the 
Law : Whereas were the natural Vſe ſuppoſe Seven per Cent. and the legal Six; 
Firſt, the Owner would not venture the Penalty of the Law for the gaining one 
in Seven, that being the utmoſt his Money would yield: Nor would the Banker 
venture to borrow, where his Gains would be but One per Cent. nor the Mo- 
ney'd Man lend him, what he could make better Profit of legally at Home. All 
the Danger lies in this, That your Trade ſhould ſuffer if your being behind-hand 
has made the natural Uſe ſo high, that your Tradeſman cannot live upon his La- 


bour, but that your rich Neighbours will fo under-ſell you, that the Return you 


make will not amount to pay the V/e and afford a Livelihood. There is no way to 
recover from this, but by a general Frugality and Induſtry; or by being Maſters 
of the Trade of ſome Commodity, which the World muſt have from you at your 
Rate, becauſe it cannot be otherwhere ſupplied. | ? 


No I think the natural Intereſt of Money is raiſed two Ways: Firſt, When 


the Money of a Country is but little in proportion to the Debts of the Inhabitants 


one amongſt another. For ſuppoſe Ten thouſand Pounds were ſufficient to ma- 
nage the Prade of Bermudas, and that the Ten firſt Planters carried over 
Twenty thoufand Pounds, which they lent to the ſeveral Tradeſmen and In- 
habitants of the Country, who living above their Gains had ſpent Ten thouſand 
Pounds of this Money, and it were gone out of the Iſland. Tis evident, that 
ſhould all the Creditors at once call in their Money, there would be a great ſcar- 
city of Money, when that employed in Trade muſt be taken out of the Tradeſ- 
mens Hands to pay Debts; or elſe the Debtors want Money, and be expoſed to 
their Creditors, and ſo Intereſt will be high. But this ſeldom happeniug, that all 
or the greateſt part of the Creditors doat once call for their Money, unleſs it be in 
ſome great and general Danger, is leſs and ſeldomer felt, than the following, unleſs 
where the Debts of the People are grown toa greater Proportion, for that conſtantly 
cauſing more Borrowers than there can be Lenders, will make Money ſcarce, and con- 
ſequently Intereſt high. Secondly, That which conſtantly raiſes the Natural Intereſt of 
Money, is, when Money is little in Proportion to the Trade of a Country. For in 
Trade every Body calls for Money according as he wants it, and this Diſpropor- 
tion is always felt. For if Engliſhmen owed in all but One Million, and there 
were a Million of Money in England, the Money would be well enough propor- 
tioned to the Debts: But if Two Millions were neceſſary to carry on the Trade, 
there would be a Million wanting, and the price of Money would be raiſed, as it 
is of any other Commodity in a Market, where the Merchandize will not ſerve 
half the Cuſtomers, and there are two Buyers for one Seller. | 


Tis in vain therefore to go about effectually to reduce the Price of Intereſt by a 


Law; and you may as rationally hope to ſet a fixt Rate upon the Hire of Houſes, 


or Ships, as of Money. He that wants a Veſſel, rather than loſe his Market, will 
not ſtick to have it at the Market Rate, and find ways to do it, with ſecurity to 


the Owner, though the Rate were limited by a Law: And he that wants Money, 


rather than loſe his Voyage, or his Trade, will pay the Natural Intereſt for it; 
and ſubmit to ſuch ways of Conveyance, as ſhall keep the Lender out of the 
reach of the Law. So that your Act at beſt, will ſerve only to increaſe the 
Arts of Lending, but not at all leſſen the Charge of the Borrower : He tis likely 


ſhall with more Trouble, and going farther about, pay alſo the more for his 


2 | Money; 
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Money; unleſs you intend to break in oaly apo Mortgages and Contracts alrea: 
dy made, and (which is not to be ſuppoſed) by 


becauſe one was Borrower, and the other Lender. 


But ſuppoſing the Law reach'd the intentiòſi of the Promoters of it; and that 
this Act be ſo contriy'd, that it forced the Natural price of Money, and hindred 
its being by any Body lent at a higher Uſe, than Four Pound per Cent. which is 


um it cannot. Let us in the next place ſee What will be the Conſequences 
1. It will be a loſs to Widows, Orphans, and all thoſe who have their Eſtates 
in Money, one third of their Eſtates : which will be a very hard Caſe ypon a great 
number of People, and it is warily to be conſider'd by the Wiſdom of the Nation, 
whether they will thus at one blow, fine and impoveriſh a great and innocen 

part of the People, who having their Eſtates in Money, have as much Right to 
make as much of their Money as it is worth, (for more they cannot) as the 
Landlord has to let his Land for as much as it will yield. To fine Men one Third 
of their Eſtates, without any Crime or Offence committed, ſeems very hard. 
2. As it will be a conſiderable Loſs and Injury to the money d Man, 18 it will be 
no Advantage 85 all to the Kingdom. For ſo Trade be not cramp'd, and the 
Exportatiof of our native Commodities and ManufaQures not hindred, it will 
be no matter to the Kingdom, who amongſt our! ſelves gets or loſes: On- 
ly common Charity teaches, that thoſe ſhould be moſt taken eare of by the Law, 
who are leaſt capable of taking care for themſelves. i | 


3. It will be a Gain to the bortowing Merchant. For if he borrow at Four per 
Unt. arid his Returns be Twelve per Cent. he will have Eight per Cent. and the 
Lender Four: Whereas now they divide the Profit equally at Six per Cent. But 
this neither gets nor loſes the Kingdom in your Trade, ſuppoſing the Merchant 
and Lender to be both Engliſtmen: only it will as I have ſaid, transfer a third 
part of the money d Man's Eſtate, who has nothing elſe to live on, into the Mer- 
Chant's Pocket; and that without any Merit in the one, or Tranſgreſſion in the 
other. Private Mens Intereſts ouglit not thus to be neglected, nor ſacrificed to 
any thing but the manifeſt Advantage of the Publick. But in this Caſe it will be 
quite the contrary. This Loſs to the money'd Men will be a Prejudice to Trade: 

: Since it will diſcourage lending at ſuch a diſproportion of Profit, to Riſque ; as 
we ſhall ſee more by and by, when we come to conſider of what Conſequence. it 
is to encourage lending, that ſo none of the Money of the Nation may lie dead; 
nd thereby prajugdice In EI OT Pere ags aipnd oa 
4. It will hinder Trade. For there being a certain proportion of Money ne- 
ceſlary fordriving ſuch x rey gl of Trade, ſo much Money of this as lies ſtill, 
leſſens ſo much of the Trade. Now it cannot be rationally expected, but that 


where the Venture is great, and the Gains ſmall, (as it is in lending in England 


ture it abroad on ſuch Terms, This will be a Loſs to the Kingdom, and ſuch 
a Loſs, as here in England ought chiefly to be looked after: For we having no 
Mines, nor any other way of getting, or keeping of Riches amongſt us but by 
Trade, ſo much of our Trade as is loſt, ſo much of our Riches muſt neceſſarily 
go with it; and the over-ballancing of Trade between us and our Neighbours, 
muſt inevitably carry away our Money, and quickly leave us poor, and expoſed: 
Gold and Silver though they ſerve for few, yet they command all the Conveniences 
of Life, and therefore in a plenty of them conſiſts Ric he.. 
Every one knows that Mines alone furniſh theſe: But withal ' tis obſervable 
that moſt Countries ſtored with them by Nature are poor. The digging 
and refining of theſe Metals taking 'op the Labour, and waſting the Number 
of the People. For which teaſon the wiſe Policy of the Chineſes will not ſuf- 
fer the Mines they have to be wrought. Nor indeed, things rightly conſidered, 
do Gold and Silver drawn. out of the Mine equally enrich, with what is got by 
Trade. He that. would make the lighter Scale preponderate to the oppoſite; 
will not ſo ſoon do it, by adding encreaſe of new Weight to the emptier, as i 
he took out of the heavier what he adds to the lighter, for then half ſo much 
will do it. Riches do not conſiſt in having more Gold and Silver, but in having 
more in proportion, than the reſt of the World or than our 8 
| 7 Where 


upon low Zitereſt) many will chooſe rather to hoard up their Money, than 5 


| f O DE 1UPPOICA ) D. a Law, poſt ſjaftum, void Bargains 
lawfully made, and give to Richard what is Peter's Due, for no other Reaſon, but 


7 
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e 1 are enabled to procure to our, ſelyes a greater Plenty of the Conve- - 
nieticies of Life than comes; within the reach of Neighbouring Kingdoms and 
States, who, ſharing the Gold and Silver of the World in a leſs proportion, 
want the means of and; Fower, * ſo gare poorer. Nor would they be 
one jot the richer, if by the diſ cover) Ak new Mines 5 Pere of Gold and 
Silyer in the World becoming twice as much as it A 7 ir Mares of them ſhould 
de doubled. By Gold and Silver in the World I be underſtood to mean, 
not What lies hid in the Earth; but what is alt 15 out of the Mine in the 
Hands and Poſſeſſions of Men. This, if well conſidered, would be no ſmall en- 
couragement to. Trade $1wbich is 3 ores and Noreer” way to Riches chan any 
other, where it is managed with Skill 1 5 
In a" untry not furniſhed: with K es are but "ou nies f growing 
eh, either Oonqueſt or Commerce. 00 11 the Romans made themſelves 
Mäſters vf ehe Riches of the Werld: ut 16 ink that. in our preſent Circum- 
Nances;" no Body is vain erou 3 a Though Ree of our reaping the Profits 
of the World With our Swords, and mak ing, the Spoil and Tribute of vanquiſh- 
ed Nation, the Fund for the ſupply 75 the Charges of the Government, with an 
overpliisfor the Wants, _ e craving, . and faſhionable r 
of the Peoples” ee. 
Commerce therefore is theconly Yay kts, to. vs, 8, either bor Riches: or Subſi- 
ſtence: For this ehe Advanta ae e u, as e ag the Induſtry and 
Inclination of our People, bo VEN do m_—_ fit us::By-this 
the Nation of Exglaud has been rs Trage left almoſt-t0-it 
.faf, *#nd'affiſteU: :by the natural hs 8 res ment toned, brought us 
"Io Plenty And Riches;:and always ſet this 10 50 5 4 Rank equal, 15 not 
- faperiot to any of its! Neighbours ; 4 we 41 doubt Wirhout — difficulty 
Ee contiuned it ſoa ifi the more LON 100 better . under ſtood Intereſt of 
„Tiade, unde che Improvement of Nayigat e not "re us many Rivals ; 
and the amaring Politicks-obſome late Reig 0 et in other Competitors? with-us 
the Sea; Who wink be ſure to ſeize to, themiclves MT rts'of Trade our 
ES nent; ori want af — | 10 0 gut of dur Hands: And when 
a 280 1s bnce loſt, Will be itoo late to hopes 1H Caires eaſily to retrieve 
t again.” For the Currents of Hrade: like a yo = ters, make tliemſelves 
Cpidhels Gut of which they:are after war as ard to be diverted, as Rivers: that 
hate Wort themſelves deep within their Ba ol 
Trade then is neceſlary to the producing 0 che 85 Auddlehey neceſlavy to the 
"*earrying on 6f Trade. This is. u n Or looked after and taken Care of. 
Fof if this be neglscted,, we shall in vain, by: Con 1 1 een our ſelves, 
- and” ufffitg tlic littlwMaoney we haye From one nothers'Hands, endeavour to 
at otr-Watits : Decay of Trade 15 LL quickly waſte all the Remainder'z-and 
Wy the Landed-Mun, who thinks pexbaps.by the fall of Hrereſt to faiſe the Value 
of nis Land, Win fm himſelf — my en, when the Money being gone, (as 
it will be if dir: Trade be not bapc ur) be can £ et neither Furmer to rent; nor 
Jo Püfchaſer to buy hib Land. Mbaſoe N refer] 1 — the Ro of Money, 
Y -1hjures* Trade: -And' ſo: the:reducing;of ane per Chit which will diſ- 
1 1 Men from lending; will be ꝝ Laſs to the eee if ſtopping ſo much 
8 — — . ——. Fee Lels o el But all this upon a 
* nth — gy ane N lang Engliſh Men. 
See rtbe Lender bea 74751 t from —— to Four, you get to 
J 1 Kingdom one third ow pg ac 52 eatly to Foreigners: Which 
=] 1275 if he pleaſe chiok-confiderable: gut thi In Teffeninp Frrezeſt.to Four 
Ait is/likety one of theſe things wi on happen, hat They you fall the Price 
— F your” Nattre Gommodities , of leſſen 43 Trade, or elle prevent not the 
pg 48 you intended: For at tha f felſenin your mtereſt, 2 want 
Mon 175 for your Trade or — fyou 195 not, t ON is no need to prevent 
© © © horre wing nenne gh Rate of your Neighbours. For, no Coufgtr y porous of its 
+ A eignbdurs, but where there is need Gene or Trade : Ne body will borrow 
- more of 4 Foreigner to let! it Iye ſtill, #98, you fo Want Money; Neceſſity 
3 "hr Kill make yen borrow where werte d a ates your Neceſſity, not 
your Laws; ſha ll ſet e or elſe, if there Rel oney, it muſt hinder the 
"Metchane s buying and — and Alas Manufacture. King the 
gdom 
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Kingdom gets or loſes by this (for no queſtion the Merchant by low Jntereſt gets 
all the while) only proportionably (allowing the Conſumption of Foreign Com- 
modities to be ſtill the ſame) as the paying of Uſe to Foreigners carries away 
more or leſs of our Money, than want of Money and ſtopping our Trade keeps 
vs from bringing in, by hindring our Gains, which can be only eſtimated by 
thoſe, who know how much Money we borrow of Foreigners, and at what Rate; 
and too, what Profit in Trade we make of that Monexr. 69ſt 34 12 
Borrowing of Foreigners upon Jzrereſt it's true carries away ſome of our Gain: 
But yet upon Examination it will be found, that our growing Rich or Poor 
depends fot at all upon our borrowing upon Jtereſt or not; but only which is 
greater or leſs, our Importation or Exportation of conſumable Commodities. 
For ſuppoſing two Millions of Money will drive the Trade of England, and that 
we have Money enough of our own to do it; if we conſume of our own Product 
and Manufacture, and what we Purchaſe by it of Foreign Commodities, one Mil- 
tion, but of the other Million conſume nothing, but make a return of Ten per 
Cent. per Ann. we mult then every Year be one hundred thouſand pounds Richer , 
and our Stock be ſo much Encreaſt: But if we import more conſumable Commo- 
dities than we export, our Money muſt go out to pay for them, and we grow 
poorer. Suppoſe therefore ill Husbandry hath brought us to One Million Stock, 
and we borrow the other Million (as we muſt, or loſe half our Trade) at Six 
per Cent. If we conſume one Moiety, and make ſtill Ten per Cnt. per Aun. return 
of the other Million, the Kingdom gets forty thouſand pounds per Am. though 
it pay ſixty thouſand pound per Ann. Uſe. So that if the Merchant's Return be 
more thanhis Vſe , (which tis certain it is, or elſe he will not Trade) and all 


that is ſo Traded for on borrowed Money be but the over- balance of our Expor- 


tation to our Importation, the Kingdom gets by this borrowing ſo much as the 
Merchant's Gain is above his Uſe. But if we borrow only for our own Expences, 
we grow doubly poor, by paying Money for the Commodity we conſume, and 


Uſe for that Money; though the Merchant gets all this while, by making Re- 


turns greater than his Uſe. And therefore borrowing: of Foreigners in it ſelf 
makes not the Kingdom rich or poor; for it may do either: But ſpending more 
than our Fruits or Manufactures will pay for, brings in Poverty, and Poverty Bor- 
rowing. | | Ido 973 | 
— FIRE as neceſſary to Trade, may be doubly conſidered. Firſt, as in his 
Hands that pays the Labourer and Landholder , (for here its motion terminates, 
and through whoſe Hands ſoever it paſſes between theſe, he is but a Broker) and 
if this Man want Money, (as for Example, the Clothier) the Manufacture is not 
made ; and fo the Trade ſtops, and is loſt. Or Secondly, Money may be con- 
ſidered as in the Hands of the Conſumer, under which Name I here reckon the 
Merchant who buys the Commodity when made, to Export: And if he want 
Money, the value of the Commodity when made is leſſened, and ſo the Kingdom 
loſes in the Price. If therefore D/ be leſſened; and you cannot tye Foreigners to 
your Terms, then the ill effects fall only upon your Landholders and Artiſans: 
If Foreigners can be forc'd by your Law to Lend you Money only at your own 
Rate, or not Lend at all, is it not more likely they will rather take it home, and 
think it fafer in their own Country at Four per Cent. than abroad in a decaying 
Country? Nor can their overplus of Money bring them to Lend to you, on your 
Terms: For when your Merchants want of Money ſhall have ſunk the price of 
your Market, a Dutchman will find it more Gains to buy your Commodity him- 
ſelf, than Lend his Money at Four Per Cent. to an Engliſh: Merchant to Trade 
with. Nor will the Act of Navigation hinder their coming, by making them 
come empty, ſince even already there are thoſe who think, that many, who go 
for Engliſn Merchants, are but Dutch Factors, and Trade for others in their 
own Names. The Kingdom therefore will loſe by this lowering of Hirereſt, if it 


makes Foreigners withdraw any of their Money, as well as if it hinders any of 


your People from Lending theirs, where Trade has need of it. 

In a Treatiſe writ on purpoſe for the bringing down of Htereſt, I find this Ar- 
gument of Foreigners calling away their Money to the prejudice of our Trade, 
thus Anſwer'd, That the Money of Foreigners, is not brought into the Land by ready 
Coin or Bullion, but by Goods or Bills of Exchange, and when it is paid muſt be returned 
| by Goods or Bills of Exchange; and there will not be the leſs Maney in the Land," I could 
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not but wonder to ſee:a-Man, who undertook to write of Money and Intereſt, talk 
ſo directly beſides the matter in the Buſineſs of Trade. Foreigners Money, he ſays, 
in not brought into the Land by rrady Cin or Bullion, but by Goods, or Bills of Exchange. 
How then do we come by Bullion or Money? For Gold grows not, that I know, 
in our Country; aud Silver fo little, that one hundred thouſandth part of the 
7594p we haxe now in England, was not drawn out of any Mines in this Iſland, 
f he means that the Monied Man in Holland, who puts out his Money at Intereſt 
here, did not ſend it over in Bullion or Specie hither : That may be true or falſe; 
but either way helps not that Author's purpoſe. For if he paid his Money to a 
Merchant his Neighbour, and took his Bills for it here in England, he did: the ſame 
thing as if he had ſent over that Money, fince he does but make that Merchant 
leave in England the Money which he has due to him there, and otherwiſe would 
carry away. W, ſays our Author, he cannot carry it away, for, ſays he, when it is 
paid it muſs be returned by Goods, or Bills of Exchange. It muſt not be paid and expor- 
ted in ready Money, ſo ſays our Law indeed, but that is a Law to hedge in the 
Cookoe; and ſerves ta no purpoſe. For if we export not Goods, for which our 
Merchants have Money due to them in Holland, How can it be paid by Bills of Ex- 
cg ? And for Goods, one hundred pounds worth of Goods can no where pay 
twolundred pounds in Money. This being that which I find many Men deceive 
themſelves with in Trade, it may be worth while to make it a little plainer. 
Let us ſuppoſe: England peopled as it is now; and its Woollen Manufacture in 


* 


the ſame State and Perfection, that it is at preſent; and that we, having no Mo- 


ney at all, Trade with this our Woollen Manufacture for the value of two hundred 
thonſand pounds yearly to Spain, where there actually is a Million in Money: 
Farther let us ſuppoſe that we bring back from Spain yearly in Oyl, Wine and 
Fruit, to the value of one hundred-thouſand pounds, and continue to do this Ten 
Vears together: Tis plain we have had for our two Millions value in Woollen 
Manufacture carried thither, one Million returned in Wine, Oyl, and Fruit: 
But what is become of tꝰother Million? Will the Merchants be content to loſe it? 
That you may be ſure they would not, nor have traded on, if they had not every 
Year Returns made anſwering their exportation. How then were the Returns 
made? In Money it is evident. For the Saniards having in ſuch a Trade, no 
Debts, nor the poſſibility of any Debts in England, cannot pay one Farthing of 
that other Minion by Bills of Exchange: And having no Commodities that we 
will take off above the value of one hundred thouſand pounds per Annum, they can- 

got pay us in Commodities. From whence it neceſſarily follows, that the hun- 
red thouſand pounds per Aun. wherein we over- balance them in Trade, muſt be 
paid us in Money ; and ſo at the Ten Years end, their Million of Money, (though 
their Lam make it Death to export it) will be all brought into England ; as in 
Truth, hy this over balance of Trade, the greateſt part of our Money hath been 

brought intu England aut of San. 8 
bet us ſuppoſę our ſelves no poſſeſſed of this Million of Money; and export- 
ing yearly but of Eigland, to the ſeveral parts of the World, conſumable Com- 
madities to the value of u Million, but Importing yearly in Commodities, which 
we conſume amongſt us to the value of eleven hundred thouſand pounds. If ſuch 
a Trade as this be ma amongſt us, and continue Ten Years, it is evident, 
that our Million of Maney will at the end of the Ten Years be inevitably all gone 
from us to them, by the ame way that it came to us; that is, by their over. ba- 
lance of Trade, for we importingevery Year one hundred thouſand pounds worth 
of Commodities more than we export, and there being no Foreigners that will 
give us one hundred thouſand pounds every year for nothing, it is unayoidable, 
that one hundred thoufand pounds of our Money muſt go out every Year to 
pay for that over plus, which our Commadities do not pay for. Tis ridiculous 
to fay, that Bills of Exchange: ſhall pay our Debts abroad: That cannot be, till 
ſorips of Paper can be made current Cbin. The Engliſh Merchant, who has no 


Money owing him abroad, cannot expect to have his Bills paid there. Or if he 


has Greditenbugh-witha Correſpondent , to have his Bills anſwered ; this pays 
pane: of the Debt of(Engtand, but only changes the Creditor. And if upon the 
— balance of Trade, Engliſm Merchants owe to Foreigners one hundred 
ſand pounds, or a Million, if Commodities do not, our Money muſt go out 

to pay it, or elſe our Credit be laſt, and our Trade ſtop, and be loſt 1 als 
i A: | AD 8. 
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A Kingdom grows rich or poor, juſt as a Farmer doth, and no otherwiſe. Let 


us ſuppoſe the whole Iſle of Portland one Farm; and that the Owner, beſides 


what ſerves his Family, carries to Market to Weymouth and Dorcheſter, &c. Cat- 
tle, Corn, Butter, Cheeſe, Wool or Cloth, Lead and Tin, all Commodities 
produced and wrought within his Farm of Portland, to the value of a thouſand 
pounds yearly ; and for this, brings home in Salt, Wine, Oyl, Spice, Linnen 
and Silks, to the value of nine hundred pounds, and the remaining hundred pounds 
in Money. *Tis evident he grows every Year a hundred pounds richer, and ſo at 
the end of ten Years will have clearly got a thouſand pounds. If the Owner be a 
better Husband, and contenting himſelf with his native Commodities, buy leſs 
Wine, Spice, and Silk, at Market, and fo bring home five hindred pounds in 
Money yearly, inſtead of a thouſand pounds, at the end of ten Years he will have 
five thouſand pounds by him, and be ſo much richer. He dies, and his Son ſuc- 
| ceeds, a faſhionable young Gentleman, that cannot dine without Champane and 

Burgundy, nor ſleep but in a Damask-Bed ; whoſe Wife muſt ſpread a long Train 
of Brocard, and his Children be always in the neweſt French Cut and Stuff. He 

being come to the Eſtate, keeps on a very buſie Family; the Markets are week- 
ly frequented, and the Commodities of his Farm carried out, and ſold, as for- 
merly, but the Returns are made ſomething different ; the faſhionable way of 


Eating, Drinking, Furniture and Clothing for himſelf and Family, requires 


more Sugar and Spice, Wine and Fruit, Silk and Ribons, than in his Father's 
time; ſo that inſtead of nine hundred pounds per Annum, he now brings home of 
conſumable Commodities, to the value of eleven hundred pounds yearly. What 
comes of this? He lives in Splendor, *tis true, but this unavoidably carries away 
the Money his Father got, and he is every Year an hundred pounds poorer. To 
his Expences, beyond his Income, add Debauchery, Idleneſs, and Quarrels 
amongſt his Servants, whereby his Manufactures are diſturbed, and his Buſineſs 
neglected, and a general Diſorder and Confuſion through his whole Family and 
Farm : This will tumble him down the Hill the faſter, and the Stock, which the 
Induſtry, Frugality, and good Order of his Father had laid up, will be quickly 
brought to an end, and he faſt in Priſon. A Farm and a Kingdom in this reſpect 
differ no more than as greater and leſs. We may Trade, and be buſie, and grow 
poor by it, unleſs we regulate our Expences; if to this we are idle, negligent, 
diſhoneſt, malittous , and diſturb the Sober and Induſtrious in their Buſineſs, let 
it be upon what pretence it will, we ſhall ruine the faſter. | 

So that whatever this Author, or any one elſe may ſay, Money is brought into 
England by nothing but ſpending here leſs of foreign Commodities, than what we 
carry to Market can pay for; nor can Debts we owe to Foreigners be paid by Bills 
of Exchange, till our Commodities exported, and ſold beyond Sea, have produced 
Money or Debts due there, to ſome of our Merchants. For nothing will pay 
Debts but Money or Money's worth, which three or four lines writ in Paper can- 
not be. If ſuch Bills have an intrinſick value, and can ſerve inſtead of Money; 
why do we not ſend them to Market inſtead of our Cloth, Lead and Tin, and at 
an eaſier rate purchaſe the Commodities we want? All that a Bill of Exchange 
can do, is to direct to whom Money due, or taken up upon Credit in a Foreign 
Country, ſhall be paid: and if we trace it, we ſhall find, that what is owing al- 
ready, became ſo for Commodities or Money carried from hence : and if it be 
taken up upon Credit, it muſt (let the Debt be ſhifted from one Creditor to ano- 
ther as often as you will) at laſt be paid by Money or Goods, carried from hence, 
or elſe the Merchant here muſt turn Bankrupt. | | 

We have ſeen how Riches and Money are got, kept, or loſt, in any Country; 
and that is by conſuming leſs of Foreign Commodities than what by Commodities 
or Labour is paid for. This is in the ordinary courſe of things: but where great 
Armies and Alliances are to be maintained abroad by Supplies ſent out of any 
Country, there often, by a ſhorter and more ſenſible way, the Treaſure is dimi- 
niſned. But this ſince the holy War, or at leaſt ſince the Improvement of Navi- 
gation and Trade, ſeldom happening to England, "whoſe Princes have found the 
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enlarging their Power by Sea, and the ſecuring our Navigation and Trade, more 


the Intereſt of this Kingdom than Wars or Conqueſts on the Continent, expences 
in Arms beyond Sea have had little Influence on our Riches or Poverty. The next 
thing to be conſidered, is, how Money is neceſſary to Trade. r 
Vol. II. & ; The 
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Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, 

The Neceſſity of a certain Proportion of Money to Trade, (I conceive) lyes in 
this, that Money in its Circulation driving the ſeveral Wheels of Trade, whilſt 
it keeps in that Channel (for ſome of it will unavoidably be dreined into ſtand- 
ing Pools) is all ſhared between the Landholder , whoſe Land affords the Materi- 
als ; the Labourer, who works them; the Broker, (i. e.) Merchant and Shop- 
keeper, who diſtributes them to thoſe that want them; and the Conſumer, who 
ſpends them. Now Money is neceſſary to all theſe ſorts of Men, as ſerving both 

or Counters and for Pledges, and ſo carrying with it even Reckoning, and Secu- 
rity, that he, that receives it, ſhall have the ſame value for it again, of other 
things that he wants, whenever he pleaſes. The one of theſe it does by its Stamp 
and Denomination ; the other by its intrinſick Value, which is its Ouantity. 

For Mankind, having conſented to put an imaginary Value upon Gold and Sil- 
ver by reaſon of their Durableneſs, Scarcity, and not being very liable to be 
counterfeited, have made them by general conſent the common Pledges , where= 
by Men are aſſured, in Exchange for them to receive equally valuable things to 
thoſe they parted with for any quantity of theſe Metals. By which means it comes 
to paſs, that the intrinſick value regarded in theſe Metals made the common Bar- 
ter, is nothing but the quantity which Men give or receive of them. For they 
having as Money no other Value, but as Pledges to procure, what one wants or 
deſires ; and they procuring what we want or deſire, only by their quantity, tis 
2 that the intriaſick value of Silver and Gold uſed in Commerce is nothing 

ut their quantit | | 

The Necellity therefore of a Proportion of Money to Trade, depends on Money 
not as Counters, for the Recknoning may be kept, or transferred by Writing; 
but on Money as a Pledge, which Writing cannot ſupply the place of: Since the 
Bill, Bond, or other note of Debt, I receive from one Man will not be accepted 
as Security by another, he not knowing that the Bill or Bond is true or legal, or 
that the Man bound to me is honeſt or reſponſible ; and fo is not valuable enough 
to become a current Pledge, nor can by publick Authority be well made ſo, as in 
the Cale of aſligning of Bills. Becauſe a Law cannot give to Bills that intrinſick 
Value, which the univerſal conſent of Mankind has annexed to Silver and Gold. 
And hence Foreigners can never be brought to take your Bills, or Writings for 
any part of Payment, though perhaps they might paſs as valuable conſiderations 
among yourown People, did not this very much hinder it, vix . That they are liable 
to unavoidable Doubt, Diſpute, and Counterfeiting, and require other Proofs, to 
aſſure us that they are true and good Security, than our Eyes or a Touchſtone. 
And at beſt this Courſe if practicable, will not hinder us from being Poor; but may 
be ſuſpected to help to make us ſo, by keeping us from feeling our Poverty, which 
in diſtreſs will be ſure to find us with greater diſadvantage. Though it be certain 
it is better than letting any partof our Trade fall for want of current Pledges; and 
better too than borrowing Money of our Neighbours upon Dſe, if his way of aflign- 
ing Bills can be made ſo eaſie, ſafe and univerſal at home, as to hinder it. | 
Io return to the buſineſs in hand, and ſhew the Neceſſity of a Proportion of Money 
to Trade. Every Man muſt have at leaſt ſo much Money, or ſo timely Recruits, 
as may in hand, or in a ſhort diſtance of time, ſatisfie his Creditor who ſupplies him 
with the Necellaries of Life, or of his Trade. For no body has any longer theſe 
neceſſary Supplies, than be has Money, or Credit, which is nothing elſe but an 
aſſurance of Money in ſome ſhort time. So that it is requiſite to Trade that there 


ſhould be ſo much Money, as to keep up the Landholders, Labourers and Brokers 


Credit: and therefore ready Money muſt be conſtantly exchang'd for Wares and 
Labour, or follow within a ſhort tame after. 

This ſhews the Neceſſity of ſome Proportion of Money to Trade: But what Pro- 
portion that is, is hard to determine; becauſe it depends not barely on the Quantity 
of Money, but the Quickneſs of its Circulation. The very ſame Shilling may at 
one time pay twenty Men in twenty Days, at another, reſt in the ſame hands one 
hundred days together. This makes it impoſſible exactly to eſtimate the quanti- 
ty of Money needful in Trade: But to make ſome probable gueſs, we are to con- 

ider, how much Money it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe muſt reſt conſtantly in each 
Man's Hands, as requiſite to the carrying on of Trade. J | 

_ Firlt therefore the Labourers, living generally but from Hand to Mouth, and 
indeed, conſidered as Labourers in order to Trade, may well enough me on 

err 
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cheir part, if they have but Money enough to buy Victuals, Cloaths and Tools: 
All which may very well be provided, without any great ſum of Money lying 
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ſtill in their Hands. The Labourers therefore, being uſually paid once a Week, 


(if the times of Payment be ſeldomer, there muſt be more Money for the carry- 
ing on this part of Trade) we may ſuppoſe there is conſtantly amongſt them, one 
with another, or thoſe who are to pay them, always one Weeks Wages in rea- 
dy Money. For it cannot be thought, that all, or moſt of the Labourers pay 

away all their Wages conſtantly, as ſoon as they receive it, and live upon Truſt 
till next Pay- Day. This the Farmer and Tradeſman could not well bear, were 
it every Labourer's Caſe, and every one to be truſted: And therefore they muſt 
of neceſſity keep ſome Money in their Hands, to go to Market for Victuals, and 
to other Tradeſmen as poor as themſelves, for Tools; and lay up Money too 
to buy Cloaths, or pay for thoſe they bought upon Credit. Which Money thus 
neceſſarily reſting in their Hands, we cannot imagine to be, one with another, 
much leſs than a Weeks Wages, that miſt be in their Pockets, or ready in the 


Farmer's Hands. For he who employs a Labouter at a Shilling per Day, and 


pays him on Saturday Nights, cannot be ſuppoſed conſtantly to receive that ſix 
Shillings juſt the ſame Saturday: It muſt ordinarily be in his Hands one time 
with another, if not a whole Week, yet ſeveral Days before. | | 
This was the ordinary Courſe, whilſt we had Money running in the ſeveral 
channels of Commerce : But that now very much failing, and the Farmer not 
having Money to pay the Labourer, ſupplies him with Corn, which in this 
goon Plenty the Labourer will have at his own Rate, or elſe not take it off 
is Hands for Wages. And as for the Workmen, who are employed in our 
Manufactures, eſpecially the Woollen one, theſe the Clothier, not having ready 
Money to pay, furniſhes with the Neceſſaries of Life, and ſo trucks Commodities 
for Work, which, ſuch as they are, good or bad, the Workman muſt take at 
his Maſter's Rate, or fit ſtill and ſtarve : Whilſt by this means, this new ſort 
of Ingroſſers or Foreſtallers, having the fecding and ſupplying this numerons. 
Body of Workmen out of their Warehouſes, (for they have now Magazines of 
all ſorts of Wares) ſet the Price upon the poor Landholder. So that the Mar- 
kets now being deſtroyed, and the, Farmer not finding vent there for his Butter, 
Cheeſe, Bacon, and Corn, Cc. for which he was wont to bring home ready 


Money, muſt ſell it to theſe Ingroſſers, on their own Terms of Time and Rate; 


and allow it to their own Day-Labourers under the true Market-price. What 
kind of Influence this is like to have upon Land, and how this way Rents are 
like to be paid at Quarter-day, is eaſie to apprehend : And *tis no wonder to hear 
every day of Farmers breaking and running away. For if they cannot receive 
Money for their Goods at Market, *twill be impoſſible for them, to pay their 
Landlord's Rent. If any one doubt whether this be fo, I deſire him to enquire, 
how many Farmers in the Weſt are broke and gone ſince Aſichaelmas laſt. Want 
of Money being to this degree, works both ways upon the Landholder. For 
firſt, the ingroſſing Foreſtaller lets not the Money come to Market; but ſupply- 
ing the Workman, who is employed by him in Manufacture, with Neceſlaries, 
impoſes his Price, and Forbearance on the Farmer, who cannot fell to the others. 


And the Labourer, who is employed by the Landholder in Husbandry, impoſes. 


alſo his Rate on him, for the Commodities he takes. For there being a want of 
Day-Labourers in the Country, they muſt be humoured, or elſe they will neither 
work for you, nor take your Commodities for their Labour. E 
Secondly, as for the Landholder, ſince his Tenants cannot Coin their Rent 
jaſt at Quarter- day, but muſt gather it up by degrees, and lodge it with them 
till Pay-day; or borrow it of thoſe, who have it lying by them, or do gather it 
up by Degrees, which is the ſame thing, and muſt be neceſſarily fo much Money 
for fome time lying ſtill. For all that is paid in great Sums, muſt ſomewhere 
be gathered up by the Retail Incomes of a Trade, or elſe lie {till too in great 
Sums, which is the ſame ſtop of Money, or a greater. Add to this, That to 
pay the Creditor, that lent him him his Rent, he muſt gather up Money by De- 
grees, as the Sale of his Commodities ſhall bring it in, and ſo makes a greater 
dete and greater want of Money: Since the borrowed Money that paid the Land- 
older the 25th of Alarch, muſt be ſuppoſed to lye ſtil ſome time in the a 
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Hand, before he lent it the Tenant ; and the Money, that pays the Creditor three 
Months after, muſt lye ſtill ſome time in theTenant's. Nor does the Landlord pay 
away his Rent uſually as ſoon as he receives it, but by Degrees, as his occaſions 
call for it. All this conſider'd we cannot but ſuppoſe, that between the Land- 
lord and Tenant there muſt neceſſarily be at leaſt a quarter of the yearly Reve- 
nue of the Land conſtantly in their Hands. Indeed conſidering, that moſt part 
of the Rents of England are paid at our Lady-day and Michaelmas, and that the ſame 
Money, which pays me my Rent from my Tenant the 25th of March, or therea- 
bouts, cannot pay my next Neighbour his Rent from his Tenant at the ſame 
Time, much leſs one more remote in another Country, it might ſeem requiſite 
to ſuppoſe half the yearly Revenue of the Land to be neceſſarily employed in pay- 
ing of Rent. For to ſay that ſome Tenants break and pay not their Rent at all, 
and others pay not till two, three, four, five, ſix, &c. Months after Quarter-day, 
and ſo the Rent is not all paid at one time, is no more than to ſay, that there is 
Money wanting to the Trade. For if the Tenant fail the Landlord, he mult fail 
his Creditor, and he his, and ſo on, till ſomebody break, and ſo Trade decay for 
want of Money. But ſince a conſiderable part of the Land of England is in the 
Owner's Hands, who neitherpay nor receive great Sums for it at a certain day; 
and becauſe too, (which is thechief reaſon) we are not to conſider here how much 
Money is in any one Man's, or any one ſort of Mens Hands at one time; for that 
at other times may be diſtributed into other Hands, and ſerve other parts of 
Trade; but how much Money is neceſſary to be in each Man's Hands all the year 
round, taking one time with another, (i. e.) having three hundred pounds in his 
Hand one Month, is to be reckoned as one hundred pound in his Hand three 
Months, (and fo proportionably) I think we may well ſuppoſe a quarter of the 
yearly Revenue to be conſtantly in the Landlords or Tenants Hands. 

Here, by the by, we may obſerve, that it were better for Trade, and conſe- 
quently for every body, (for more Money would be ſtirring, and leſs would do 
the buſineſs) if Rents were paid by ſhorter Intervals than fix months. For ſu 
poſing I let a Farm at fifty two pounds per Ann. if my Rent be paid half yearly, 
there is required twenty ſix pounds to be employed in the payment of it in one 
entire Sum, (if it be paid well, and if it be not paid well, for want of ſo much 
Money to be ſpared to that purpoſe, there is ſo much want of Money, and 
Trade is ſtill endamag'd by it) a great part whereof muſt neceſſarily lie {till be- 
fore it come out of my Tenants Cheſt to my Hands: If it be = once a Quarter, 
thirteen pounds alone will do it, and leſs Money is laid up for it, and ſtop'd a 
leſs while in its courſe : But ſhould it be paid every Week, one ſingle twenty 
ſhillings will pay the Rent of fifty two pounds per Ann. whence would follow this 
double benefit. Firſt, That a great deal leſs Money would ſerve for the Trade 
of a Country. And Secondly, That leſs of the Money would lie ſtill, the contrary 
whereof muſt needs happen, where growing debts are to be paid at larger di- 

ſtances, and in greater Sums. : | Fi 
Thirdly, As for the Brokers, ſince they too muſt lay up the Money coming in 
by Retail, either to go to Market, and buy Wares, or to pay at the day ap- 
pointed, which is often ſix Months, for thoſe Wares which they have already, 
we cannot ſuppoſe them to have leſs by them, one with another, than one 
twentieth part of their yearly Returns. Whether the Money be their own, or 
they be indebted ſo much or more, it matters not, if it be neceſſary they ſhould 
have conſtantly by them, comparing one time with another, at leaſt one twenti- 
eth part of their yearly Return. | | 

Indeed in ſome great Towns, where the Bankers are ready at hand to buy 
Bills, or any other way to lend Mony, for ſhort time at great Irereſt, there 
perhaps the Merchant is not forced to keep ſo much Money by him, as in other 
places, where they have not ſach a Supply: But if you conſider, what Money 
to do this muſt neceſſarily be conſtantly lodged in the Bankers Hands, the caſe 
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will be much the ſame. F- | 

Io theſe Sums, if you add, what part of the Money of a Country Scholars 
of all ſorts, Women, Gameſters, and great Mens menial Servants, and all ſuch 
that do not contribute at all to Trade, either as Landholders, Labourers, or 
Brokers, will unavoidably have conſtantly in their Hands, it cannot well be 
thought, that leſs than one fiftieth part of the Labourers Wages, one fourth 


part 
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part of the Landholders yearly Revenue, and one twentieth part of the Brokers 
yearly Returns in ready Money, will be enough to drive the Trade of any 
Country. At leaſt, to put it beyond exception low enough, it cannot be ima- 
in'd that leſs than one moiety of this, i. e. leſs than one hundredth part of the 
bourers yearly Wages, one eighth part of the Landholders yearly Revenue, 
and one fortieth part of the Brokers yearly Returns, in ready Money, can be 
enough to move the ſeveral wheels of Trade, and keep up Commerce in that 
Life and thriving Poſture it ſhould be; and how much the ready Caſh of = 
Country is ſhort of this Proportion, ſo much muſt the Trade be impair'd a 
hindred for want of Money. | 4s 
But however theſe meaſures may be miſtaken, this is evident, that the mul- 
tiplying of Brokers hinders the Trade of any Country, by making the Circuit, 
which the Money goes, larger, and in that Circuit more ſtops, ſo that the Re- 
turas muſt neceſſarily be flower and ſcantier, to the prejudice of Trade : Beſides 
that, they Eat up too great a ſhare of the Gains of Trade, by that means 
ſtarving the Labourer, and impoveriſhing the Landholder, whoſe Intereſt is 
chiefly. to be taken care of, it being a ſetled unmoveable Concernment in the 
Commonwealth. | 
If this be ſo, it is paſt queſtion, that all Encouragement ſhould be given to 
Artificers ; and things ſo order'd, as much as might be, that thoſe who make, 
ſhould alſo vend and retail out of their own Commodities, and they be hin- 
dred as much as poſlible from paſſing here at home, through divers Hands to the 
laſt Buyer. Lazy and Unworking Shopkeepers in this being worſe than Game- 
ſters, that they do not only keep ſo much of the Money of a Country conſtant- 
ly in their Hands, but alſo make the publick pay them for their keeping of it. 
Though Gaming too, upon the account of Trade (as well as other Reaſons) may 
well deſerve to be reſtrain'd : Since Gameſters, in order to their Play, keep 
great Sums of Money by them, which there lies dead. For though Gameſters, 
Maury ſhift Maſters oftener than any, and is tumbled up and down with every 
calt of a Die, yet as to the publick it lies perfectly ſtill, and no more of it comes 
into Trade, than they ſpend in Eating or Wearing. 0 | 
Here too we may obſerve, how much Manufacture deſerves to be incourag'd : 
Since that part of Trade, though the moſt conſiderable, is driven with the leaſt 
Money, eſpecially if the Workmanſhip be more worth than the Materials. For 
to the Trade that is driven by Labour, and handicrafts Men, one two and fifti- 
eth part of the yearly Money paid them will be ſufficient : But toa Trade of 
9 of our bare native Growth, much greater proportion of Money is 
requir'd, | 1 
Perhaps it will be wondred, why having given ſome eſtimate (how wide TI 
I know not) of the Money neceſſary in the Hands of the Landholder, Labou- 
rer, and Broker, to carry on Trade, I have ſaid nothing of the Conſumer, 
whom I had mentioned before. To this I Anſwer. There are ſo few Conſumers, 
who are not either Labourers, Brokers, or Landholders, that they make a very 
inconſiderable part in the account. For thoſe who immediately depend on the 


Landholder, as his Children and Servants, come in under that title, being 


maintain'd by the Rent of his Lands; and fo of the reſt. £ 
By what has been ſaid, we may ſee what Injury the Lowering of Intereſt is like 
to do us by hindering Trade, when it ſhall either make the Foreigner call home 
his Money, or your own People backward to lend, the Reward not being judged 

proportionable to the Riſque. 385 
There is another ſeeming Conſequence, of the reducing of Money to a low 
Price, which at firſt ſight has ſuch an appearance of truth in it, that I have known 
it impoſe upon very able Men, and I gueſs it has no ſmall Influence, at this 
time, in the promoting this alteration, and that is, that the lowering of Intereſt 
will raiſe the value of all other Things in proportion. For Money being the 
Gunter balance to all other things purchaſable by it, and lying, as it were, in the 
oppoſite ſcale of Commerce, it looks like a natural Conſequence, that as much as 
you take take off from the value of Money, ſo much you add to the price of other 
things, which areexchang'd for it; the raiſing of the price of any thing being no 
more but the addition to its value in reſpe& of Money, or, which is all one, leſ- 
ſcaing the value of Money. For example: Should the value of Gold be ay 
own 
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brought lower, ſay they, the price of other Things will tiſe; and the 
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down to that of Silver, one hundred Guineas would purchaſe little more Corn; 
Wool, or Land, than one hundred Shillings, and fo the Value of — 08 

alling o 
Intereſt from ſix pound to four pound per Cent. is taking away ſo much of the 


price of-Money, and ſo conſequently the leſſening its \ alue. 


The miſtake of this plauſible way of reaſoning will be eaſily diſcovered, when 
we conſider that the meaſure of the value of Money, in proportion to any thing 


purchaſable by it, is the quantity of the ready Money we have, in compariſon 


with the quantity of that thing and its Vent; or which amounts to the ſame 
things, the price of any Commodity riſes or falls, by the proportion of the num- 
ber of Buyers and Sellers; this rule holds nniverſally in all things that are to be 


bought and fold, bating-now and then an extravagant Phancy of ſome particular 
Perſon, which never amounts to fo conſiderable a part of Trade as to make any 


thing in the Account worthy to be thought an Exception to this Rule. 


The Vent of any thing depends upon its Neceſſity or Uſefulneſs, as Conveni- 
ence, or Opinion guided by Phancy or Faſhion ſhall determine. 
The Vent of any Commodity comes to be increaſed or decreaſed as a greater 
part of the running Caſh of the Nation is deſigned to be laid out by ſeveral Peo- 
PEW the ſame time rather in that, than another, as we ſee in the change of 
Faſhions. 1 : | 
I ſhall begin firſt with the Neceſſaries or Conveniencies of Life, and the conſu- 

mable Commodities ſubſervient thereunto; and ſhew, that the Value of Money in 
reſpect of thoſe depends only on the plenty or ſcarcity of Money in proportion 
to the plenty and ſcarcity of thoſe Things, and not on what Intereſt ſhall by Ne- 
ceſſity, Law or Contract be at that Time laid on the borrowing of Money: And 
then afterwards I ſhall ſne that the fame holds in Land. | 
There is nothing more confirmed by daily Experience, than that Men give 
any portion of Money for whatſoever is abſolutely neceſlary, rather than go 
without it. And in ſuch things, the Scarcity of them alone makes their Prices. 
As for Example. Let us ſuppoſe half an Ounce of Silver, or half a Crown now 
in England, is worth a Buſhel of Wheat: But ſhould there be next Year a great 
ſcarcity of Wheat in England, and a proportionable want of all other Food, 
five Ounces of Silver would perhaps in Exchange purchaſe but one Buſhel of 
Wheat : So that Money — 8 then nine Tenths leſs worth in reſpect of Food, 
though at the ſame value it was before, in reſpect of other Things, that kept 
their former proportion, in their Quantity and Conſumption. | 

By the like proportions of Increaſe. and Decreaſe, does the value of Things, 


more or leſs convenient, riſe and fall in reſpect of Money, only with this differ- 


ence, that things abſolutely neceſſary for Life muſt be had at any Rate; but 
Things convenient will be had only as they ſtand in preference with other Conve- 


niences: And therefore in any one of theſe Commodities, the value riſes only as 


its quantity 15 leſs, .and vent greater, which depends upon its being preferr'd to 


other _ in its Conſumption. For ſuppoſing. that at the ſame time that there 


is a great ſcarcity of Wheat, andother Grain, there were a conſiderable quantity 
of Oats, Men no queſtion would give far more for Whear than Oats, as being 


the healthier, pleaſanter, and more convenient Food: But ſince Oats would ſerve 


to ſupply that abſolute neceſſity of ſuſtaining Life, Men would not rob them- 
ſelves of all other Conveniencies of Life, by paying all their Money for Wheat, 


when Oats, that are cheaper, though with ſome Inconyenience, would ſupply 


that Defect. It may then ſo happen at the ſame time, that half an Ounce of 
Silver, that the Year before would buy one Buſhel of Wheat, will this Year buy 
but one tenth of a Buſhel : Half an Ounce of Silver, that the Year before would 
have bought three Buſhels of Oats, will this Year ſtill buy one Buſhel : And at 
the ſame time half an Onnce of Silver, that would the Year before have 
bought fifteen pounds of Lead, will ſtill buy the ſame quantity. So that at 
the ſame time Slver, in reſpect of Whear, is nine tenths leſs worth than it 
was, in reſpect of Oats two thirds leſs worth, and in reſpe& of Lead, as much 
worth as before. 1 7; | 3 | 

Ihe fall therefore or riſe of Intereſt, making immediately by its change neither 
more nor leſs Land, Money, or any ſort of Commodity in England, than there 
was before, alters not at all the yalue of Money, in reference to Commodities. 


Becauſe 


p, 
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Becauſe the meaſure of that is only the Ouantity and Vent, which are not imme” 
diately chang'd by the change of Iatereſt. So far as the Change of tereſt condu- 
ces in Trade to the bringing in or carrying out Money or Commodities, and ſo in 
time to the varying their Proportions here in England from what it was before, 
ſo far the change of Intereſt as all other things that promote- or hinder Trade 


may alter the value of Money in reference to Commodities. But that is not in 
this place to be conſidered. | | 


This is perfectly the value of Money in reſpect of conſumable Commodities : But the 


better to underſtand it in its full Latitude, in reſpe& both of conſumable Com- 


modities, and Land too, we muſt conſider, Erſt, That the value of Land conſiſts 
in this, that by its conſtant production of ſaleable Commodities it brings in a 
certain yearly Income: Secondly, The value of Commodities conſiſts in this, that as 
portable and uſeful things, they by their Exchange or Conſumption, ſupply 
the neceſſaries or conveniencies of Life. Thirdly, In Money there is a double 


Value, anſwering to both of theſe, firſt as it is capable by its Iitereſt to yield us 


ſuch a yearly Income: And in this it has the nature of Land, (the Income of one 
being called Rent, of the other Uſe) only with this difference, that the Land in 
its Soil being different, as ſome fertile, ſome barren; and the Products of it 
very various, both in their ſorts, Goodneſs and Vent, is not capable of any fixed 
eſtimate by its quantity: But Money, being conſtantly the ſame, and by its In- 
tereſt giving the ſame ſort of Product through the whole Country, is capable of 
having a fixed yearly Rate ſet upon it by the Magiſtrate ; but Land is not. But 
though in the uniformity. of its legal Worth, one hundred pounds of lawful Mo- 
ney being all through England equal in its current Value to any other one hun- 
dred pounds of lawful Money, ( becauſe by virtue of the Law it will every where 
paſs for as much Ware or Debt, as any other hundred pounds) is capable to 
have its yearly Hire valued better than Land: Yet in reſpect of the varying 
need, and neceſſity of Money, (which changes with the increaſe or decay of Mo- 
ney or Trade in'a Country) it is as little capable to have its yearly Hire fixed 
by Law, as Land it ſelf. For were all the Land in Rumney-Marſh, Acre for 
Acre, equally good, that is, did conſtantly produce the ſame quantity of equally 
good Hay or Graſs, one as another, the Rent of it, under that Conſideration 
of every Acre being of an equal Worth, would be capable of being regulated 
by Law; and one might as well enact, that no Acre of Land in Rummey-Marſli 
ſhall be let for above forty ſhillings per Ann. as that no hundred pound, ſhall 
be let for above four pounds per Ann. But no body can think it fit (ſince by 
reaſon of the equal value of that Land it can) that therefore the Rent of the 
Land in Rumney-Marſh ſhould be regulated by Law. For ſuppoſing all the 
Land in Rumney-Marſh, or in England, were all of ſo equal a Worth, that any 


one Acre, compared at the ſame time to any one other, were equally good 


in reſpe& of its Product, yet the ſame Acre, compar'd with it ſelf in diffe- 
rent times, would not in reſpe& of Rent be of equal Value. And therefore it 
would have been an unreaſonable thing, if in the time of Henry 7. the Rent of 


Land in Rumney-Marſh had been ſettled by a Law, according to the judg'd Value 


of it at that time, and the ſame Law, limiting the Rent perhaps to 5 5s. per Acre, 


have continued ſtill. The abſurdity and impracticableneſs of this every one ſees 


at the firſt Propoſal, and readily concludes within himſelf, that things muſt he 
left to find their own Price; and it is impoſſible in this their conſtant mutability 
for human Foreſight to ſet Rules and Bounds to their conſtantly-varying Propor- 
tion and Uſe, which will always regulate their Value. a5 

They who conſider things beyond their Names, will find, that Money, as well 
as all other Commodities, is liable to the ſame Changes and Inequalities: Nay in 
this reſpect of the variety of its Value, — in by time in the ſucceſſion of 
Affairs, the rate of Money is leſs capable of being regulated by a Law in any 
Country than the Rent of Land. Becauſe to the quick Changes, that happen 
in Trade, this too muſt be added, that Money may be brought in, or carried out 
of the Kingdom, which Land cannot; and ſo that be truly worth 6 or 8 per Cent. 
this Vear, which would yield but 4 the laſt. un OY | 

2. Money has a Value, as it is capable by Exchange to procure us the neceſſa- 
ries or conveniencies of Life, and in this it has the nature of a mmodity; only 
web 5 that it ſerves us EY by its Exchange, never almoſt by 
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its Conſumption But though the Uſe Men make of Money be not in its Con- 
ſumption, yet it has not at all. a more ſtanding ſettled Value in Exchange with 
any: other thing, than any other Commodity has, but a more known one, and 
better fixed by Name, Number and Weight, to enable us, to feckon, what the 
Proportion of Scareity and Vent of one Commodity is to another. For ſuppo- 
ſing; as before, that half an Ounee of Silver would: laſt Year exchange for 
one Buſhel of Wheat, or for 154. Weight of Lead; if chis Near Wheat be Ten 
times ſcarcer, and Eead in the ſame quantity to its Vent as it was, is ite not evi- 
dent that half an Ounce: of Silver will ſtill exchange for 15 , of Lead, though 
it will exchange hut for one Tenth of a Buſhel of Wheat; and he that has uſe 
of Lead will as ſoon; take 15 l. Weight of Lead, as half an Qunce of Silver, for 
One Tenthof a Buſheb of Wheat, and ne more. So that if you ſay, that Mo- 
ney now is nine Fenths-leſs worth, than it was the former Vear, you muſt ſay 
ſagf Lead to, andi all other things, that keep che fame Proportion tu Money 
which they had before. The Variation indeed is firſt and moſt taken notice in 
Money: Becauſe that is the univerſal Meaſure by which People reckon, and uſed 
by: every body in the valuing of all things. For calling that half Ounce of Silver 
Halt a Crown, they ſpeak properly, and are readily underſtood when they fay, 
Half a Crown, or two Shillings and ſix Pence, will now buy One Tenth of a 
Buſhel of Wheat, but do not ſay, that 13 “, of Lead will now! huy One Tenth of a 
Buſhel of Wheat, - becauſe it is not generally uſed to this fort! of Reckoning: 
Nor do they ſay Lead is leſs worth than it was, though in reſpe& of Wheat, 
Lead as well as Silver be Nine Tenths worſe than it was, as well as Silver ; only 


by the Tale of Shilliags we are better enabled to judge of it: Becauſt theſe are 
meaſures whoſe: Ideas by conſtant Uſe are ſettled in every Bngliſh Man's mind. 


This I ſuppoſe is the true Falue of Maney When it paſſes from one to another in 
Buying and Selling ; where it runs the ſame Changes of higher and lower, as 
any other Commodity doth : For one equal quantity whereof you ffiall receive 
in Exchange more, or leſs of another Commedity at one time, than you do at 


another. For a Farmer that carries a Buſhel of Wheat to Market, and a La- 


bourer that carries Half a Crown, ſnall find that the Money of one, as well as 
Corn of the other, ſhall at fame times purchaſe him more or leſs Leather or Salt, 
according as they are in greater Plenty and Scarcity one to another. So that in 
exchanging Coin'd Silver: for any other Commodity, (which is buying and ſelling) 
the ame meaſure governs the Propartion you receive, as if you exchang'd Lead, 
or Wheat, or any other Commodity. That which regulates the Price, 3. e. the 
quantity given for Money (which is called buying and ſelling) for an other Com- 
modity, (which is called . is nothing elſe hut their Quantity in Propor- 
tion to their Vent. If then lawering of Vſe makes not your Silver more i ſpecie, 
o Jour Wheat or qther Commodities leſs, it will not have any Influence at 
all to make it exchange far Jeſs of Wheat, or any other Commodity, than it will 
have on Lead, to make it exchange for leſs W heat, or any other Commodity. 
Aim therefore in buying and ſelling being perfectly in the ſame Condition 
with other Commodities, and ſubject to all the ſame Laws of Value, let us next 
ſee bow it comes to be of rhe fame Nature with Land, by yielding a certain yearly 
Income, Which we call U/e or Hitereſt. For Land produces naturally ſomething 
new and profitable; and of Value to Mankind; but Money is a barren thing, 
and produces nothiug, but by Compact transfers that Profit that was the Reward 
of one Man's Labour into another Man's Pocket. That which occaſions this, is 
the wnequal Diſtribution of Money; which Inequality has the ſame effect too upon 
Land, that it has upon Money. For my having more Money in my Hand than 
I can, or am diff to uſe in buying and ſelling, makes me able to lend: And 
another's want of fo much Money as he could employ in Trade, makes him wil- 
ling to bortow, But why then, and for what Conſideration doth he pay D/? 
For the fame Reaſan, and upon as good Conſideration, as the Tenant pays Rent 
for your Land. Fer as the unequal Diſtribution of Land, (you having more 
than yon can or will manure, and another leſs) brings you a Tenant for your 


Land; and the ſame unequal Diſtribution of Money, (I having more than I can 


or will employ, and another leſs) bring me a Tenant for my Money: So my Mo- 
ney is apt in Trade, by the Induſtry oß 
fer Cm. to the Borrower, as well as your Land, by the Labour of the Tenant, 


the Borrower, to produce more than Six 


os 
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is apt to produce more Fruits, than his Rent comes to; and therefore deſerves 
to be paid for, as well as Land, by a yearly Rent. For though the Uſurer's Mo- 
ney would bring him in no yearly Profit, if he did not lend it, (ſuppoſing he em- 
ploys it not himſelf) and ſo his ſix per Cent. may ſeem to be the Fruit of another 


x 
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an's Labour, yet he ſhares not near ſo much of the profit of another Man's 


Labour, as he that lets Land to a Tenant. For without the Tenants Induſtry 
(ſuppoſiag as before, the Owner would not manage it himſelf ) his Land would 
yield him little or no Profit. So that the Rent he receives is a greater Portion of 
the Fruit of his Tenants Labour, than the Uſe is at ſix per Cent. : For generally 
he that borrows one thouſand pounds at fix per Cent. and fo. pays ſixty pounds 
per Annum Vſe, gets more above his Vſe in one Year; by his Induſtry, than he that 
Reats a Farm of ſixty pounds per Annum gets in two, above his Rent, though 
his Labour be harder. aq. e be dir 
It being evident therefore, that he that has skill in Traffick, but has not Mo- 
ney enough to exerciſe it, has not only reaſon to borrow Money to drive his 
Trade, and get a liyelihood ; but as much reaſon to pay Uſe for that Money; as 
he, who having skill in Husbandry but no Land of his own to employ it in, has 
not only reaſon to rent Land, but to pay Money for the V/e of it; It follows, that 
borrowing Money upon Uſe is not only by the neceſſity of Affairs, and the Con- 
ſtitution of human Society , unavoidable to ſome Men , but that alſo to receive 
Profit for the Loan of Money, is as equitable and lawful, as receiving Rent for 


Land, and more tolerable to the Borrower, notwithſtanding the Opinion of ſome _ 


over- ſcrupulous Men. vie eyes | 3 an Are 

This being ſo, one would expect, that the rate of Intereſt ſhould be the meaſure 
of the value of Land in number of Vears Purchaſe, for which the Fee is ſold; For 
100 J. per Annum being equal to 100 J. per Amum, and ſo to perpetuity. and 100 l. 
per Annum being the Product of 1000 1. when Intereſt is at 10 per Cent. of 1250 l. 
when Hrrereſt is at 8 per Cent. of 1666 1. or thereabouts, when Intereſt is at 6 per Cent. 
of 2000 l. when Money is at 5 per Cent. of 2500 l. when Money is at 4 per Cent. 
One would conclude, I ſay, that Land ſhould ſell in proportion to Vſe; accord- 
ing to theſe following Rates, v;z: | 


i0] 10 3 
pr 8 125 . 
When Money 6 per Cent for C 165 > Years pur- 


But experience tells us, that neither in Queen Elizabeth, nor King James the 
firſt Reigns, when Hirereſt was at ten per Cent. was Land ſold for Ten; or when it 
was at eight per Cent. for twelve and an half years Purchaſe, or any thing 
near the low rate that high Uſe required (if it were true, that the rate of Fe- 
reſt govern'd the price of Land) any more than Land , now yields twenty five 
Years Purchaſe, becauſe a great part of the monied Men will now let their Money 
upon good Security at four per Cent. Thus we ſee in fa& how little this Rule has 
held at Home: And he that will look into Holland, will find, that the Purchaſe 
of Land was not raiſed there, whien their Intereſt fell. This is certain, and paſt 
Doubt, that the legal Intereſt can never regulate the price of Land ſince it is plain, 
that the price of Land has never changed with it in the ſeveral, Changes have 
been made in the rate of Intereſt by Law: Nor now that the rate of Hirereſt is by Law 
the ſame through all England, is the price of Land every where the ſame, it being 
in ſome parts conſtantly ſold for four or five Years Purchaſe more than in others. 
Whether you or I can tell the reaſon of this, it matters not to the Queſtion in 
band: But it being really ſo, this is plain Demonſtration againſt thoſe, who pre- 
1 to advance and regulate the price of Land by a Law, concerning the Hirereſt 
of Money. 1 2 8 
But yet I will give you ſome of my Gueſſes, why the price of Land is not regu- 
lated (as at firſt ſight it ſeems it ſhould be) by the Zzrereft of Money. Why it is 
not regulated by the legal Uſe is manifeſt, becauſe the rate of Money does not fol- 
low the Standard of the Law, but the price of the Market; and Men not obſerv- 
ing the legal and forced, but the natural and current tereſt of Money, regulate 
their Affairs by that. But why the rate of Land does not follow the current n- 
tereſt of Money requires a farther Conſideration. = 
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Al Things that are bought and ſold, raiſe and fall their price in proportion; 


Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, 


as there are more Buyers or Sellers. Where there are a great many Sellers to a 
few Buyers, there uſe what art you will, the thing to be ſold will be cheap. On 


the other fide, turn the Tables, and'raife up a great many Buyers for a few Sellers, 
and the ſame thing will immediately grow Dear. This rule holds in Land as well 
as all other Commodities, and is the Reaſon, why in England at the ſame time, 
that Land in ſome places is at ſeventeen or eighteen Vears Purchaſe, it is about 
others, where there are profitable Manufactures, at two or three and twenty 
Years Purchaſe : Becauſe there (Men thriving and getting Money by their Indu- 
— and willing to leave their Eſtates to their Children in Land, as the ſureſt, 
and moſt laſting Proviſion, and not ſo liable to Caſualties as Money in untrading or 
unskilful Hands) there are many Buyers ready always to purchaſe, but few Sellers. 
For the Land thereabout being already poſſeſſed by that ſort of induſtrious and 
thriving Men, they have neither need, nor will, to ſell. In ſuch places of Ma- 
nufacture, the Riches of the one not ariſing from the ſquandring and waſte of an- 
other, (as it doth in other places where Men live lazily upon the product of the 
Land) the Induſtry of the People bringing in increaſe of Wealth from remote Parts, 


makes plenty of Money there without the impoveriſhing of their Neighbours. 
And when the thriving Tradeſman has got more than he can well employ in 


Trade; his next Thoughts are to look out for a Purchaſe , but it muſt be a Pur- 
chaſe in the Neighbourhood, where the Eſtate may be under his Eye, and within 
convenient diſtance, that the Care and Pleaſure of his Farm may not take him off 
from the Engagements of his Calling, nor remove his Children too far from him, 
or the Trade he breeds them up in. This ſeems to me the Reafon, why in plac 

wherein thriving Manufactures have erected themſelves, Land has been obſerv 

to ſell quicker , and for more Vears Purchaſe than in other places, as about Hal- 


lifax in the North, Taunten and Exeter in the Weſt, 


= 


This is that then, which makes Land, as well as other Things dear: plenty of 
Buyers, and but few Sellers: And ſo by the Rule of Contraries, plenty of Sel- 
lers and few Buyers makes Land cheap. Suns 4 SREY SA, 002)! 

He that will juſtly eſtimate the value of any Thing, muſt confider its quantity 
in proportion to its vent, for this alone regulates the Price. The value of any 
thing, compar'd with its ſelf, or with a ſtanding Meaſure, is greater, as its quan- 
tity is leſs in proportion to its vent : But in comparing it , or exchanging it with 
any other thing, the quantity and vent of that thing too muſt be allowed for in the 
computation of their Value. But becauſe the defire of Money is conſtantly, al- 
molt every where the ſame, its vent varies very little, but as its greater ſcarcity 
enhanſes its Price, and increaſes the ſcramble, there being nothing elſe that does 


. eaſily ſupply the want of it. The leſſening its quantity, therefore, always in- 


creaſes its Price, and makes an equal portion of it exchange for a greater of any 
other Thing. Thus it comes to paſs, that. there is no manner of ſettled propor- 


tion between the Value of an Ounce of Silver, and any other Commodity: For 


either varying its quantity in that Country, or the Commodity changing its 
quantity in proportion to its. Vent, their reſpective Values change, 5. e. leſs of 
one will barter for more of the other: Though in the ordinary way of ſpeaking, 


tis only faid , that the price of the Commodity, not of the Money is changed. 
For example, half an Ounce of Silver in England, will exchange ſometimes for a 
whole Buſhel of Wheat, ſometimes for half, ſometimes but a quarter, and this it 
does equally, whether by Uſe it be apt to bring in to the Owner ſix in the Hun- 
dred of its own Weight per Amum, or nothing at all: It being only the change of 


the quantity of Wheat to its Vent, ſuppoſing we have ſtil] the ſame Sum of Money 
in the Kingdom; or elſe the change of the quantity of our Money in the Kingdom, 


ſuppoſing the quantity of Wheat, in reſpe& to its Vent be the ſame too, that 
makes the change in the Price of Wheat. For if you alter the quantity or vent on 
either ſide, you preſently alter the Price, but no other way in the World. 
For it is not the Being, Adding, Increaſing or Diminiſhing of any good quality 
in any Commodity, that makes its Price greater or leſs, but only as it makes its 
quantity or vent greater or leſs, in proportion one to another. This will eaſily 


appear by two or three Inſtances. 


Price, nor indeed makes it have any Priceat 


. The Being of any good, and uſeful quality in any thing neither increaſes its 
all, .but only as it leſſens its quantity 
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or increaſes its vent, each of theſe in proportion to one another. What more 
uſeful or neceſſary things are there to the Being or Well-being of Men, than Air 
and Water, and yet theſe have generally no Price at all, nor yield any Money: 
Becauſe their quantity is immenſly greater than their vent in moſt places of the 
World. But, as ſoon as ever Water (for Air ſtill offers it ſelf every where, 
without reſtraint or incloſure, and therefore is no where of any Price) comes any 

where to be reduced into any proportion to its Conſumption, it begins preſently 
to have a Price, and ts ſometimes fold dearer than Wine. Hence it is, that the 
beſt, and moſt uſeful things are commonly the cheapeſt ; becauſe, though their 


Conſumption be great, yet the Bounty of Providence has made their production 


large, and ſuitable to it. | 

2. Nor does the adding an excellency to any Commodity, raiſe its Price, un. 
leſs it increaſe its Conſumption. For ſuppoſe there ſhould be taught a way (which 
ſhould be publiſhed to the knowledge of every one) to make a Medicine of Wheat 
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alone, that ſhould infallibly cure the Stone: *Tis certain the diſcovery of this 


quality in that Grain, would give it an excellency very conſiderable: And yet 
this would not increaſe the Price of it one Farthing in twenty Buſhels, becauſe its 
quantity or vent would not hereby, to any ſenſible degree, be alter'd. 

3. Neither does the increaſing of any good quality, in any ſort of things make 
it yield more. For though Teaſels be much better this Vear, than they were laſt, 
they are not one jot dearer, unleſs they be fewer too, or the conſumption of 
them greater. 1 FX | | | 

4. Nor does the leſſening the good qualities of any ſort of Commodity leſſen 
its Price; which is evident in Hops, that are uſually deareſt thoſe Years they are 
worſt. But if it happen to be a Species of Commodity, whoſe defects may be ſup- 
plyed by fome other, the making of it worſe does leffen its Price ; becauſe it hin- 
ders its Vent. For if Rye ſhould any Year prove generally ſmutty or grown, 
no queſtion it would yield leſs Money than otherwife , becauſe the deficiency of 
that might be, in ſome meaſure, made up by Wheat, and other Grain. But if 
it be a fort of Commodity whoſe uſe no other known thing can ſupply, tis not its 

being better or worſe, but its quantity and vent is that alone which regulates; 
and determines its value. | HBO | z 

To apply this now to Money, as capable of different rates of Intereſt. To 
Money conſidered in its proper Uſe, as a Commodity paſſing in exchange from 
one to another, all that is done by tereſt, is but the adding to it by agreement or 
publick Authority, a faculty, which naturally it has not, of increaſing every 
Year fix per Cent. Now if publick Authority Tink Uſe to four per Cexe. tis certain 
it diminiſhes this good quality in Money one Third. But yet this making the 
Money of England not one Farthing more than it was, it alters not the meaſures 
upon which all changeable Commodities increaſe or fink their Price, and ſo makes 
not Money exchange for leſs of any Commodity, than it would without this alte- 
ration of its Hitereſt. If teſſening Uſe to four per Cent. ſhould at all alter the quan- 
tity of Money, and make it lefs, it would make Money, as it has the nature of a 
Commodity, dearer, 5. e. a leſs quantity of Money would exchange for a greater 
quantity of another Commodity, than it would before. This perhaps will appear 
a little plainer by theſe following particulars. _ | . e 

1. That the intrinſick natural worth of any Thing, conſiſts in its fitneſs to ſup - 
ply the Neceſſities or ſerve the Conveniencies of human Life; and the more neceſ- 
fary it is to our Being, or the more it contributes to our Well-being the greater 
is its Worth: But yet, Tee 

2. That there is no ſuch intrinſick natural ſettled value in any Thing, as to 
make any aſſign'd quantity of it, conſtantly worth any aſſigned quantity of 
another. | 5 | 
3. The Marketable value of any aſſign'd quantities of two or more Commodi- 

ties, are pro hic & nunc equal, when they will Exchange one for another. As ſup- 
pofing one Buſhel of Wheat, two Buſhels of Barley, thirty pound of Lead, and 
one Ounce of Silver, will now in the Market be taken one for another, they are 
then of equal Worth : And our Coin being that which Engliſhmen reckon by, an 
Engliſhman would ſay, that now one Buſhel of Wheat, two Buſhels of Barley, 
thirty pound of Lead, and one Ounce of Silver, were equally worth five Shillings. 
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4- The change of this Marketable value of any Commodity in reſpect of an 
other Commodity or in reſpect of a ſtanding common Meaſure, is not the altering 
of any intrinſick value or quality in the Commodity; (for muſty and ſmutty Corn 
will ſell dearer at one time than the clean and ſweet at another) but the alterati- 
on of ſome proportion, which that Commodity bears to ſomething elſe 
5. This proportion in all Commodities, whereof Money is one, is the propor- 
tion of their quantity to the Vent. The Vent is nothing elſe, but the paſſing of 


— Gommodities from one Owner to another in Exchange; and is then call'd quicker, 


when a greater quantity of any ſpecies of Commodity, is taken off from the Ow- 
ners of it, in an equal ſpace of Time. $4424; W OI OT ION 55 
6. This Vent is regulated, 3. e. made quicker or ſlower, as greater or leſs quan- 
tities of any ſaleable Commodity are remoy'd out of the way, and courſe of Trade; 
ſeparated from publick Commerce; and no longer lie within the reach of Ex- 
change. For though any Commodity ſhould ſhift Hands never ſo faſt, and be 
exchanged from one Man to another; yet if they were not thereby exempted 
from Trade and Sale, and did not ceaſe to be any longer Traffick , this would 
not at all make, or quicken their Vent. But this ſeldom or never happening, 
makes very little or no alteration. | | 5 "LAGER 
7. Things are removed out of the Market or hands of Commerce, and ſo 
their Vent altered three ways; 1. By Conſumption, when the Commodity in its 
Uſe is deſtroy'd, as Meat, Drink, and Cloths, &c. all that is ſo conſumed is quite 
gone out of the Trade of the World. 2. By Exportation ; and all that is ſo car- 
ried away, is gone out of the Trade of England, and concerns Engliſhmen no 
more in the price of their Commodities among themſelves for their own Uſe, than 
if it were out of the World. 3. By buying and laying upfor a Mans private Uſe. 
For what is by any of theſe ways ſhut out of the Market, and no longer moveable 
by the Hand of Commerce, makes no longer any part of Merchantable Ware, 
and ſo in reſpect of Trade, and the quantity of any Commodity, is not more con- 
ſiderable than if it were not in Being. All theſe three terminating at laſt in Con- 
ſumption of all Commodities, (excepting only Jewels and Plate, and ſome few 
others which wear out but inſenſibly) may properly enough paſsunderthat Name. 
Ingroſſing too has ſome influence on the preſent Vent: But this incloſing ſome 
conſiderable part of any Commodity, (for if the ingroſſing be of all the Commo- 
dity, and it be of general Uſe, theprice is at the will of the Ingroſler) out of the 
free Common of Trade only for ſome time, and afterwards returning again to 
Sale, makes not uſually ſo ſenſible and general an alteration in the Vent as the 
others do: But yet influences the Price, and the Vent more, according as it ex- 
tends its ſelf to a larger portion of the Commodity, and hoards it up longer. 
8. Moſt other portable Commodities (excepting Jewels, Plate, Cc.) decaying 
quickly in their Uſe,” but Money being leſs conſumed or increaſed, 5. e. by ſlower 
Degrees removed from, or brought into the free Commerce of any Country, than 
the greateſt part of other Merchandize; and ſo the proportion between its quan- 
tity and Vent, altering ſlower than in moſt other Commodities, it is commonly 
look d on as a ſtanding meaſure to judge of the value of all Things, eſpecially being 
adapted to it by its Weight and Denomination in Coinage. 
9. Money, whilſt the ſame quantity of it is paſſing up and down the Kingdom 
in Trade, is really a ſtanding meaſure of the falling and riſing value of other 
Things in Reference to one another : And the alteration of price is truly in them 
only. But if you increaſe or leſſen the quantity of Money current in Traffick 
in any place, then the alteration of valve is in the Money: And if at the ſame 
time Wheat keep its proportion of Vent to quantity, Money to ſpeak truly alters 
its Worth, and Wheat does not, though it ſell for a greater or leſs price than it 
did before. For Money being look'd upon as the ſtanding meaſure of other Commo- 
dities, Men conſider and ſpeak of it ſtill, as if it were a ſtanding Meaſure, though 
when it has varied its quantity, tis plain it is not. | Wo”, 
10. But the Value or Price of all Commodities, amongſt which Money paſſing 
in Trade is truly one, conſiſting in Proportion, you alter this, as you do all other 
Proportions, whegher you increaſe one, or leſſen the other. a > 
I. In all other Commodities, the Owners when they deſign them for Traf- 
fick, endeavour as much as they can to have them vented and gone, 5. e. remo- 


ved out of the reach of Commerce, by Conſumption, Exportation, or lay ing — 
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But Money never lying upon. Peoples. if WARE ven any oge ma 
part, with. ir.in exchange hep Nene F lhe prove gar pul o and private 
care, is to Keep it from Nad ox.conſuming, if e., from Expor tation, which is 
its proper Conſumption; and. 98 hoarding up by others, Which ig a ſort of in- 
roſſing. Hence it is that other Commodities have ſometimes bad ee ſome- 
mes. a ſlower vent: Fox no body lays aut his Money. in. them but according to 


the uſe he has of them, and that has bounds. But every body being ready to 


receive Money without bounds, gad keep ty by bim, becauſe iz anſjvers.al things. 
Therefore the vent of Money is always. | 


NS al Waclent,,, or more than enough. This 
being fo, its Quantity alone is enongh OE 


its Quant is enquch to regulate, and determine its value, , with- 
e any Proportion between, its quantity and vent, as in other Com- 
tles. Ee ek ants io oboe} brug ad. 03. 111255 
* 12. Therefore the leſſening of Uſe, not bringing one Penny of Money more 
into the Frag or Exchange of any Connery - but rather drawing it away from 
Trade, and ſo, making it lels, does not at all: Gnk. its valve, and make it buy lefs 
of. gy Compmoditys ut rather more. 36a 6 3ug 07d vaſtly H 
13. That which raiſes the natural Itereſt of Money, is the ſame that. raiſes the 
Rent of Land, . e. its aptneſs to bring in yearly to him that manages it, a grea- 
ter gyerplus of income abave his Rent, as a Reward to his Labour, That which 
cauſes this in Land is the K 55 quantity of its Product, in Proportion to the 
ſame vent of that particular Fruit, or the ſame quantity of Froduct, in Propor- 
tion to a greater vent of that ſingle Commodity; but that which cauſes increaſe 
of Profit. to the Borrower of Money, is the leſs quantity of Money, in Froporti- 
on to Trade, or to the vent of all Commodities, taken. together, &. vice verſes - 
14. The natural Value of Money, as it 1s apt to yield ſuch an yearly Income by 
atereſt., depends on the whole Wet of the then paſſing Money of the King- 
dom, in Proportion to the whole [Hrade of the Kingdom, . e. the general vent 
of all the Commadities. ' But the natural Value of Money, in exchanging for a- 
19 Commodity, is the quantity of the Trading- Money of the Kingdom, de- 
n' 


1 


for that Commodity, in Proportion to that ſingle Commodity and its vent. 


or though any ſingle Man's neceſſity and want, either of Money, or any ſpecies 
of Commodity, being known, may make him pay dearer for Money, or that Com- 
Rache: yet this is but a particular Cafe, that does not at the ſame time alter 
his conſtant and general Rule. - . | 

15. That ſuppoſing Wheat a ſtanding Meaſure, that: is, that there is con- 
ſtantly the ſame Quantity of it in Proportion to its vent, we ſhall find Money 
to run the me variety of Changes in its Value, as all other Commodities do. 
Hg that Wheat in England does come nearelt to a ſtanding Meaſure, is evident 
Y Fu Wheat with other Commodities, Money, and the yearly Income 
of Land in Henm the VIIths time and now. For ſuppoſing that primo Hen. 7. M. 
let 100 Acres 22 * to 4 for 64. per An. per Acre, Rack-rent, and to B. ano- 
ther roo Acres of Land, of the ſame Soil and yearly worth with the former, for 
a Buſhel of Wheat per Acre, Rack-reat, (a Buſhel of Wheat about that time be. 
ing probably ſold 55 about 64.) it was then an equal Rent. If therefore theſe 
Leaſes were for Years yet to come, tis certain that he that paid 6 d. per Acre, 
would pay now 595. per An. and he that paid a Buſhel of Wheat per Acre, would 
pay about 25. per An. which would be near about the yearly value of the Land, 
were it to be let now, The reaſon whereof is this, That there being ten times 
as much Silver now in the World, (the Diſcovery of the Meſt- Indies having made 
the Plenty) as there was then, it is nine Tenths leſs worth now than it was at 
that time; that is, it will exchange for nine Tenths leſs of any Commodity now, 
which bears the ſame Proportion to its vent as it did 200 Vears ſince; which; 
f all other Commodities, Wheat is likelieſt to do. For in England, and 
this part of the World, Wheat being the conſtant and moſt general Food, not 
altering with the Faſhion, not growing by chance; but as the Farmers ſow more 
. of it, which they endeayour to proportion, as near as can be gueſſed, to 
the Cogſumption, abſtracting the Oyer- plus of the precedent Year in their Pro- 
viſion for the next; and vice verſa, it muſt needs fall out, that it keeps the 
neareſt Proportion to its Conſumption, (which is more ſtudied and deſigned in 


* 


3 


this than orher Commodities) of any thing, if you take it for ſeven or twenty 


Years together: Tho” perhaps the Plenty or Scarcity of one Year, cauſed by the 
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Parcels of Wheat in the ſame Year. | 


ſteady ſtanding Meaſvre of the Value of all other things... © 
17. That if in any Country they uſe for Money any laſting Material, whereof 


* N 


* 


Con ſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, 
Aceidents of the Seaſon, may very much vary it from the immediately precedent; 
or following, Wheat therefore, in this part of the World, (and that Grain 


which is the conſtant 3 Food of any other Country) is the fitteſt Meaſure 
e 


to judge of the altered Value of things in any long tract of Time: And there- 
fore Wheat here, Rice in Turkey, Cc. is the fitteſt thing to reſerve a Rent in, 
which is deſigned to be conſtantly the ſame for all future Ages. But Money is 
the beſt Meaſure of the alter'd Value of things in a few Years: Becauſe its vent 


is the ſame, and its quantity alters flowly. But Wheat, or any other Grain, 
tannot-ferve inſtead of Money: 'becanfe'of its bulkineſs, and too quick change 


of its quantity. For had 1 a Bond, to pay me 100 Buſhels of Wheat next Year, 


it might be a fourth part Loſs or Gain to me; too great an Kan N and Un- 


certainty to be ventured in Trade: Beſides the different Go neſs of ſeveral 

16. That ſuppoſing any Iſland ſeparate from the Commerce of the reſt of 
Mankind, if Gold and Silver, or whatever elſe (fo it be laſting). be their Money, 
if they have but a certain quantity of it, and can get no more, that will be a 


there is not any more to be got, and ſo cannot be increas'd; or being of no other 
uſe, the reſt of the World does not value it, and fo. it is not like to be dimi- 
niſhed ; this alſo would be a ſteady ſtanding Meaſure of the Value of other Com- 


-modities. 


18. That in a Country where they had ſuch a ſtanding Meaſure, any quantity 
of that Money (if it were but ſo much that every body might have fome) would 
ſerve to drive any Proportion of Trade, whether more or leſs, there being Goun- 
ters enough to reckon by, and the Value of the Pledges being ſtill ſufficient, as 
conſtantly encreaſing with the Plenty of the Commodity. But theſe three laſt, 
being built on Suppoſitions that are not like to be found in the Practice of Man- 
kind, fince Navigation and Commerce have brought all Parts acquainted with one 
another, and introduced the uſe of Gold and Silver Money into all trading Parts 
of the World, they ſerve rather to give us ſome light into the nature of Money, 
than to teach here a new Meaſure of Traffick, Though it be certain, that that 
part of the World, which bred moſt of our Gold and Silver, uſed leaſt of it in 
exchange, and uſed it not for Money at all. e ah. ee, 

19. That therefore in any Country that hath Commerce with the reſt of the 
World, it is almoſt impoſſible now to be without the uſe of Silver Coin; and ha- 
ving Money of that, and Accounts kept in ſuch Money, it is impoſſible to have a- 


ny ſtanding, unalterable meaſure of the Value of things. For whilſt the Mines 


ſupply to Mankind more than waſtes and conſumes in its uſe, the quantity 
of it will daily grow greater in reſpe& of other Commodities, and its value leſs. 

20. That in a Country that hath open Commerce with the reſt of the World, 
and uſes Money made of the ſame Materials with their Neighbours, any quantity 
of that Money will not ſerve to drive any quantity of Trade but there muſt be 
a certain Proportion between their Money and Trade. The reaſon whereof is this, 
becauſe to keep your Trade going without Loſs, your Commodities amongſt you 


muſt keep an equal, or, at leaſt, near the Price of the ſame 5 5 of Com- 
1 


modities in the neighbouring Countries: which they cannot do, if your Money be 
far leſs than in other Countries; for then, either your Commodities muſt be 
ſold very cheap, or a great part of your Trade muſt ſtand ſtill,” there not being 
Money enough in the Country to pay for them (in their ſhifting of Hands) at 
that high Price, which the Plenty, and conſequently low Value of Money makes 
them at in another Country. For the Value of Money in general is the quantity 
of all the Money in the World, in Proportion to all the Trade : But the Value 
of Money in any one Country, is the preſent quantity of the current Money in 
that Country, in Proportion to the preſent Trade. Suppoſing then, that we 
had now in England but half as much Money as we had ſeven Years ago, and yet 
had ſal as much yearly Product of Commodities, as many Hands to work them, 
and as many Brokers to diſperſe them, as before; and that the reſt of the 
World we trade with, had as much Money as they had before, (for tis likely 
they ſhonld have more by our Moiety ſhared amongſt them) 'tis certain, that 
either half our. Rents ſhould not be paid, half our Gmmodities not vented, and 


half' 
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half our Labourers not employed, and ſo half the Trade be clearly loſt; or elſe, 
that every one of theſe muſt receive but half the Money,, for their Commodities 
and Labour, they did before, and but half ſo much as our Neighbours. do receive 
for the ſame Labour and the ſame natural Product, at the ſame time. Such a 
ſtate of Poverty as this, though it will make no ſcarcity of our native Commodi- 

ties amongſt us, yet it will have [theſe ill Conſequences. . | ak 

1. It will make our native Commodities vent very cheap. MF SHO 
2. It will make all foreign Commodities very dear, both which will keep us 
poor. For the Merchant making Silver and Gold his Meaſure, and conſidering 


what the foreign Commodity coſts him (i. e. how. many Ounces of Silver) in the 
Country where Money is more plenty, 5. e. cheaper; and conſidering too, how. 


many Ounces of Silyer it will yield him in another Country, will not part with 


it here but for the ſame quantity of Silyer, or as much as that Silver will buy here, 


of our Commodity, which will be a great deal more than in another place. . So 


that in all our exchange of native for foreign Commodities, we ſhall pay double. 


the Value that any other Country does, where Money is in greater plenty. This 
indeed will make a dearneſs, and, in time, a ſcarcity of foreign Commodities; 
which is not the worſt Inconyeniency that it brings upon us, ſuppoſing them not 
abſolutely neceſſary. But, 1 td. err 
3. It endangers the drawing away our People, both Handicrafts, Mariners, 
and Soldiers, who are apt to go where their Pay is beſt, which will always be 
where there is greateſt plenty of Money, and in time of War muſt needs bring 
great Diſtreſs. Sh hs 
21. Upon this Meaſure too it is, that the variation of exchange of Money be- 
tween ſeveral. Countries does ſomewhat depend. For it is certain, that one 
Ounce of Silver is alway of equal value to another Ounce of Silyer conſidered in 


its intrinſick worth, or in reference to the univerſal Trade of the World: But 


*tis not of the ſame value at the ſame time, in ſeveral parts of the World, but 
is of the moſt worth in that Country, where there is the leaſt Money, in Propor- 
tion to its Trade: And therefore Men may afford to give twenty, Ounces of Silver 
in one place, to receive eighteen or nineteen Ounces of Silver in another. But 
this is not all: Tothis then, (to find out the alteration of the exchange) the over- 
balance of the Trade muſt be taken into Conſideration. Theſe two together re- 
gulate the exchange in all the Commerce of the World, and in both t & higher 
rate of exchange depends upon one and the ſame thing, viz. the greater plenty 
of Money in one Country than in the other; only with this difference, that where 
the over: balance of Trade raiſes the exchange above the Par, there it is the plen- 
ty of Money, which private Merchants have in one Country, which they deſire to 
remove into another: But where the Riches of the Country faiſes the exchange 
ahove the Par, there it is the plenty of the Money in the whole Country. In 
one the Merchant has more Money (or Debts, which 1s all one) in a foreign Coun- 
try than his Trade there will employ, and ſo is willing to allow upon exchange 
to him abroad, that ſhall, pay him ready Money at home, 1, 2, 3, Cc. per Cent. 
more or leſs, proportionably as his or his n plenty of ready, Money 
abroad, the danger of leaving it there, or the Difficulty, of bringing it home in 
Specie, and his preſent need of Money at home is greater or leſs: In the other, 

the whole Country has more Money than can well be employ'd in the Trade 
thereof, or at leaſt, the Proportion of the Money to the Trade is greater than 
in the neighbouring Country, where the Exchange is below;the Parr. 
but that there is in Holland a greater plenty of Money than in England, (which 
will appear by the lowneſs of the natural Oſ in Holland, and the height of the 
natural Uſe in England; and alſo by the dearneſs of Food and Labour in gene- 
— the cheapneſs of it in England.) If N. has 10000 L in Holland, 


e Balance of Trade to be equal between Eng land and Eiland, 


ral in Holland, an of 2 Has 1000 olland, 
which the greater Advantage he could make of it in England, either by Uſe or 
Purchaſe, tempts him to transfer into England, tis peöbebip he will give as much 
to a Merchant in Holand to pay him 10000 J., in England, aꝭ the enſurance at that 
time between Hollaud and England is worth. If this happens to be in a Country, 
where the Exportation of Bullion is prohibited, he muſt pay the more; becauſe his 
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Venture, if he carry it in Specie, will be greater. And upon this ground, per- 


e een een 
10 VE"; © | | — . 
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as of other thin 


Conſiderations of the Loweringdf bref, 


may be. of ſome uſe, by making the rate of the exchange greater to thoſe Countries, 
which import upon us more than they export in Commodities; and ſo retain 
ſome part of the Money which their over- balance of Trade would carry away 
from us, though after all, if we are'over-balanc'd in Trade it muſt go. 

But, ſince the Holland Merchant eannot receive Ms 10000 J. in Money in Hol- 
land, and pay him 10000 J. in "England, unleſs his ower- balance of Trade make 
Engliſimen indebted to him 1000 J. in Money, which he is not like to take in 
Commodities. 1 think the over- balance of Trade is that which chiefly: raiſes 
the exchange in any Country, and that plenty of Money in pl Country does = 
only for ſo much of the Money as is transferr'd either to be let out to Uſe ; or 
to be ſpent there. And though ending to Foreigners, upon Oſe, doth not at 
all alter the balance of Trade between thoſe Countries, yet it does alter the ex- 
change between thoſe Countries for ſo much as'is lent upon Uſe; by not _ 
away the Money that ſhonld follow-the over-balance of Trade, but letting it 
reſt there, as if it were accounted for; all one as if the balance of Trade were 
for ſo much altered. But this being not much, in compariſon of the general 
Traffick between two Nations, or at leaſt varying flower, the Merchant too re- 
gulating the exchange, and not the Uſirer. 1 ſuppoſe it is the preſent balance 
of Trade, on which the A e M immediately and chiefly depends; unleſs ſome 
Accident ſhall make a great deal of Money be remitted at the ſame time, from 
one place to another, which will for that time raiſe the Exchange all one as an 
over-balance of Trade; and indeed, when examin'd, is generally very little 
different from it. 

To be able to eſtimate the Par, with the riſe and — of the Exchange, it is ne- 
ceſſary to know the intrinſick Value, 5. e. how much Silver is in the Coins of tho 
two Countries, by which you reckon and charge the Bill of Exchange. *. 

72 If baue been led à little too far from one thing to another, in the Cn 


. bee * beg Jour Pardon, hoping, that theſe”: Parris will offird ſome tight 1 ro our 
2005 


To kf vi to the Price of Land: ri evident by what has: been abore-ſaid ; ; 
That the Years Purchaſe of Land do not increaſe with the fall of Intereſt, and the 
abating that to 6 ity in Money, of yieldin yearly Six per Cent. to Four, 
does 185 prefently;fo fink its Value in reſpect off and, . dat ele third more is re. 

quired in exchange: Falling of Inereſt from Six to 5 55 WAY not raiſe Land 
twenty to t ire Years Rei the riſing and falling bf the Price of Land, 
epends much on the quantity of Land ſet to fale, compar'd 

with regu of Money de mher of d for that Traftick, or, which amounts to the 

ſame 1 wg the uber s and Seflers. For whert there are many 

Sellers and few Phtchiaſee,- 2 ntereſt be leſſened Land Will be cheap, as 1 


bi already ewt d. 9 left e is certain, That e * Law to reduce 
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of the Kingdom Land kept up its Price, and fold for more. Years Purchaſe, 
than correſponded to the Intereſt of Money, then buſily imploy'd in a thriving 
Trade, which made the natural Zrereft much higher than it is now, as well as 
the Parliament then ſet it higher by Law. [1 | | 

On the contrary ſide, what makes ſcarcity of Purchaſers ? . | 
1. The ſame Reaſon, I Husbandry. When the Tradeſman lives up to the 
heighth of his Income, and the Vanity of Expences either drains the Merchants 
Coffers, or keeps them from over-flowing, he ſeldom thinks of Purchaſing. 
Buying of Land is the reſult of a full and ſatiated Gain: And Men in Trade 
ſeldom think of laying out their Money upon Land, till their Profit has 
brought them in more, than their Trade can well employ ; and their idle Bags 
cumbring their Counting Houſes , put them upon emptying them on 4a 
Purchaſe. | | rü 19. fed 76 ; 
2. Another thing that makes a ſcarcity of Buyers of Land, are doubtful and 
ill Titles: Where theſe. are frequent and fatal, one can no more expect, that 
Men who have Money ſhould be forward to purchaſe, than Ships richly laden 
to venture themſelves amongſt Rocks and Quickſands. '*Tis na wonder ſuch 
Seas ſhould not be much frequented; where the Examples,” and remains of daily 
Wrecks, ſhew the folly; and hazard of the Venture, in the number of thoſe who 
have wirre? - | n S ne 
3. A general decay of Trade diſcourages Men from purchaſing: For this 
threatens an univerſal Poverty, which is ſure to fall firſt and heavieſt upon Land. 
The Merchant who furniſhes the improvident Landholder, will not fail. to have 
Money for his Wares with Gain, whether the Kingdom get by his Trade or 
no; and he will keep his Money rather employed in Trade, which brings him in 
profit, (for the Merchant, may get by a Trade that makes the Kingdom poor) 
than lay it out in Land, whoſe Rents he ſees ſinking, and forſees by the courſe 
of Trade, is likely to continue on to do ſo. When a Nation is running to De- 
cay and Ruin, the Merchant and monied Man, do what you can, will be ſure to 
ſtarve laſt : Obſerve it where you will, the Decays that come upon, and bring 
to Ruin any Country, do conſtantly firſt fall upon the Land: And though the 
Country Gentleman, (who uſually. ſecurely relies upon ſo much a Year as was 
2475 in at his Marriage Settlement, and thinks his Land an unmovable Fund 
or ſuch an Income) be not very forward to think ſo: Vet this nevertheleſs is an 
undoubted truth, that he is more concern'd in Trade, and ought to take a great- 
er care, that it be well manag'd, and preſery'd, than even the Merchant him- 
ſelf. For he will certainly find, when a decay of Trade has carried away one 
part of our Money out of the Kingdom, and the other is kept in the Merchant 
and Tradeſman's Hands, that no Laws he can make, nor any little Arts of 
Shifting Property amongſt our ſelves, will bring it back to him again; but his 
Rents will fall, and his Income every day leſſen, till 1 and Fru- 
gality, join'd to a well- order d Trade, ſhall reſtore to the Kingdom the Riches 

and Wealth it had formerly. | 49] | | 


, z * 


contriv'd, and out of whoſe: Hand ſoever immediately taken, do in a Country; 


where their great Fund is in Land, for the moſt part terminate upon Land. 


Mhatſoever the People is chiefly maintained by, that the Government ſupports 
it ſelf on: Nay, perhaps it will be found, that thoſe Taxes which ſeem leaſt to 
affect Land, will moſt ſurely of: all other, fall the Rents. This would deſerve 
to be well conſidered in the raiſing of Taxes, leſt the neglect of it bring upon 
the Country Gentleman an Evil which he will be ſure quickly ta feel; but not 
e able yery quickly to remedy. For Rents once fallen are not eaſily raiſed 
again. A Tax laid upon Land ſeems hard to the Landholdet, beeauſe it is fo 
much Money going viſibly out of his Pocket: And therefore as an eaſe to himſelf, 
the Landholder is always forward to lay it u Commadities. But if he will 
throughly conſider it, and examine the Effects, he will find he buys this ſeem- 
ing Eaſe at a very dear Rate: And though he pays not this Tax immediately out 
of his own Purſe, yet his Purſe will find it by a greater want of Money there at 
the end of the year, than that comes to, with the leſſening of his Rents to boot; 
Na is a ſettled and laſting Evil, that will ſtick upon him beyond the preſent 

ay ment., | $8 © 7 2 / 3 3% _ os L - a 2 
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This by the Way, if well conſidet%d, might let us ſee; that Taxes; however 
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Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt 

To make this clear, let us ſuppoſe in the preſent State of Affairs in England, 
that the Rents of England are Twelve Millions, and that the Charge and Neceſ- 
ſities of the Government require a ſupply of Three Millions from the Parlia- 
ment, which is laid on Land. Here is one fourth part of his Yearly Income goes 
immediately out of the Landlords and Landholders Pocket. This is a Burthen 
very apt to be felt. The Country Gentleman, who actually pays the Money out 
of his Pocket, or finds it deducted out of his Rent at Quarter-day for Taxes, ſees 
and very ſenſibly obſerves what goes thus out of his Eſtate. But though this he a 
Quarter of his yearly Income, and out of an Eſtate of four hundred pounds a Year, 
the publick Tax now openly takes away one hundred: Yet this influences not 


at all the yearly Rent of the Land, which the Rack-renter, or under Tenant 


pays: It being the ſame thing to him, whether he pays all his Rent to the King, 
or his Landlord, or half, or a quarter, or none at all to the King ; the Caſe is all 
one to him, what Hand receives his Rent, when due: So Trade flouriſhes, and 
his Commodities go: off well; he will be able to pay his Rent on. This leſſens 
not any more the Value of his Farm, than an high or a low chief Rent does 
paid out of it to the Lord of the Fee: The Tenant's Bargain and Profit is the 
ſame, whether the Land be charg'd, or not charg'd with an Annuity payable to 
another Man. We ſee this in College Leaſes, where though the College Te- 
nant pays for it to the College ſome years five times as much as he does others, 
upon the varying Rate of Corn: Vet the Under-Tenant feels not this Alteration 
in the leaſt, nor finds a Reaſon to have his Rent abated, becauſe a greater part 
of it is diverted from his Landiord. All this is but changing the Hand, that 
receives the Rent, without any influence at all upon the yearly Value of the 
Eſtate; which will not be let far one Penny more or leſs to the Renter, how- 
ever or amongſt wWhomſoever, the Rent he pays, be divided. From hence it is 
evident, that Taxes laid on Land do not in the leaſt make Rents fall. 
Hut ſuppoſe, to ſhift off the Burthen from the Land, ſome Country Gentle- 
men ſhould think: fit to raiſe theſe three Millions upon Commodities, to let the 
Land go free. Firſt, it is to be conſider d, That ſince the publick Wants re- 
quire three Millions, (for that we ſuppos'd for Argument ſake; let it be three 


Millions, or one Million, that's all one; ) and ſo much muſt go into the King's 
Ooſfers, ur elſe the Neceſſities of the Government will not be ſupplied : That for 
raiſing theſe three Millions on Commodities, and bringing ſo much into the 
Exchequer, there muſt go a great deal more than three Millions out of the Sub- 
jects Pockets. For a Tax of that nature cannot be levied by Officers, to watch 
every little Rivulet of Trade, without a great Charge, eſpecially at firſt tryal. But 


5 — in raiſing it, than of a Land — and that there are only 


three Millions to be paid, tis evident that todò this out of Commodities, they muſt 
to the Conſumer be raiſed a quarter in their Price ; ſo that every thing, to him 
that uſes it, muſt dea quarter dearer. Let us fee now who at long run muſt pay 


| this quarter, and where it will light. Tis plain, the Merchant and Broker, neither 


will nor can; for if he pays a quarter more for Commodities than he did, he will 


fell them at a Price proportionably raiſed. Tbe poor Labourer and Handicraftſ- 
man cannot: For he juſt lives from Hand to Mouth aſteady, and all his Food, Clothin 

and Utenſils, coſting a quarter more than they did before, either his Wages muſt riſe 
Wich the Price of things, to makechim live; or elſe, not being able to maintain 
himſelf and Family by his Labour, he comes to the Pariſh; and then the Land 
bears dhe Burthen a heavier wa. If the Labourer's Wages be rais'd in propor- 
tion to the'encreas'd Rates of things, the Farmer, who pays a quarter more for 
Mages, as well as all other things, whilſt he ſells his Corn and Wool, either at 


the ſame rate, or lower, at the Market, (ſince the Tax laid upon it makes Peo- 


ple-leſs forward to buy) muſt either have his Rent abated, or elſe break and run 
Wa in his Landlord's Debt: And ſo the yearly Value of the Land is brought 
Wan, And who then pays the Tax at the Years end, but the Landlord : 
When: the Tenant; not able to raiſe his Rent by his Commodities, either runs 
away in his Landlord's Debt, or cannot be continued in the Farm without abate- 
ment of Rent? For when the yearly charge in his Farm is greater by the in- 
creaſe of the: Labourers Wages, and yet his product Sells cheaper by reaſon of 
the Tax laid on his Commo ſities; how will the Farmer be able to make up his 
Rent at Quarter-day ? For this may be worth our Notice, that any Tax laid on 
8 I 2 8 | Boreign 
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Foreign Commodities in England, raiſe its Price, and makes the Importer get 
more for his Commodity; But on the contrary a Tax laid on your Native Pro- 
duct, and home-made Commodities, leſſens their price, and makes them yield 
leſs to the firſt Seller. | | $a 304 
The Reaſon whereof is plain. For the Merchant importing no Commodity 
but what the Neceſſity, or faſhionable Wantonneſs of your People gives him 
Vent for, will not only proportion his Gain, to the Coſt and Riſque which he has 
been at before Landing; but will expect profit of his Money paid here, for any 
Tax laid on it; and take advantage from thence to raiſe his price above what his 
Tax comes to; and if he cannot do that, he will Trade no more in that Commo- 
dity. For it being not the Product of his Farm, he is not tied to bring it to Mar- 
ket, if he finds its price not anſwer his Expectation there, but turns himſelf to 
other Wares, which he finds your Markets take off better. A Merchant will never 
continue to trade in Wares, which the change of Faſhion, or Humour, amongſt 
your People, has made leſs vendible, though he may be ſometimes caught by a ſud- 
den Alteration. But that ſeldom happens in the courſe of Trade, ſo as to influence 
the great Bulk of it. For things of Neceſlity muſt ſtill be had, and things of Faſhion 
will be had as long as Men have Money or Credit, whatever Rates they colt, and 
therather becauſe theyare dear. For itbeing Vanity not Uſe that makes the Ex- 
penſive Faſhion of your People; the Emulation is, who ſhall have the fineſt, that 
is, the deareſt things, not the moſt convenient or uſeful. How many things 
do we value or buy, becauſe they come at dear rates from Japan and China, which 
if they were our own Manufacture or Product, common to be had, and for a 
little Money, would be contemned and neglected? Have not ſeveral of our own 
Commodities offered to ſale at reaſonable Rates been deſpiſed, and the very ſame 
eagerly bought and brag'd of, when ſold for French at a double Price? You mult 
not think therefore that the raiſing their Price will leſſen the Veut of faſhionable 
foreign Commodities amongſt you, as long as Men have any way to purchaſe 
tbem, but rather increaſe it. Hench Mine is become a modiſh Drink amongſt us, 
and a Man is aſham'd. to entertain his Friend, or almoſt to dine himſelf -with- 
out it. The Price is in the Memory of Man rais'd from 6 d. t 2 5. and does 
this hinder the Drinking of it? No, the quite contrary, a Man's way of Living 
is commended, becauſe he will give any Rate for it: And a Man will give any 
Rate rather than paſs for a poor W retch or pennrious Curmudgeon, that is not 
able or knows not how to live well, nor uſe. his Friends civilly. Fuſbion is for 
the moſt part nothing but the Oſtentation of Riches, and therefore the high 
price of what ſerves to that, rather increaſes than leſſens its Vnt. The Conteſt 
and Glory is in the Expence, not the Uſefulneſs of it; and People are then 
thought and ſaid to live well, when they can make a ſhew of rare and foreigd 
Things; and ſuch as their Neighbours cannot go to the Price of. 


Thus we ſee how foreign Commodities fall not in their Pfice by Taxes laid on 
them, becauſe the Merchant is not neceſſitated to bring to your Market any but 
faſhionable Commodities, and thoſe go off. the better for their high rate. But 
on the contrary your Landholder being forced to bring his Commodities to Mar- 
ket, ſuch às his Land and Induſtry affords them, common and known things, he 
mult ſell. them there at ſuch price as he can get. This the buyer knows; and 
theſe home-bred' Commodities being ſeidom the Favourites of your People, or 
any farther acceptable; than as great Conveniency recommends them to the Vul- 
gar, or down right Neceſſity to all as ſoon as a Tax is laid on them, every one 
makes as ſparing a uſe of them as he can, that he may fave his Money for other 
neceſſary, or credible Expences. Thus the price which our native Commodities 
yield the firſt Seller is mightily abated, and ſo the yearly Value of the Land, 
which produces them, .lefſen'd too. A. 20: oname. void ov yoo 2: 
If therefore the laying of Taxes upon Commodities does, as it is evident, affect 
the Land, that is out at Rack. Rent, it is plain it does equally affect all the other 
Land in England too, and the Gent. will, but the worſt way, increaſe their own 
Charges, that is by leſſening the yearly Value of their Eſtates, if they hope to 
eaſe their Land, by charging Commodities. It is in vain. in a Country whoſe” 
great Fund is Land, to hope to lay the publick Charge of the Government on 
any thing elſe; there at laſt it will terminate. The Merchant (do what yu 
can) will not bear it, the Labourer cannot, and therefore the Landholder * 
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And whether he were beſt do it, by lay ing it directly, where it will at laſt ſettle, 
or by letting it come to him by the ſinking of his Rents, which when they 
are once fallen every one knows are not eaſily raiſed again, let him con- 
ſider. 5 | BEE 3-01-51 
Holland is brought as an inſtance of laying the Charge of the Publick upon 
Trade, and *tis poſſible (excepting ſome few ſmall free Towns) the only place 
in the World that could be brought to favour this way. But yet when examin'd 
will be found to ſhew the quite contrary, and be a clear Proof, that lay the 
Taxes how you will, Land every where, in Proportion, bears the greater Share 
of the Burthen. The publick Charge of the Government, ?tis ſaid, is, in the 
United Provinces, laid on Trade. I grant it is, the greateſt part of it; but is 
the Land excus'd or eas'd by it? By no means, but on the contrary ſo loaded, 
that in many places half, in others a quarter, in others one eighth of the yearly 
Value does not come into the Owner's Pocket: And if I have not been miſinformed, 
the Land in ſome places will not pay the Taxes: So that we may ſay, that the 
Charge of the Government came not upon Commodities till the Land could not 
bear it. The Burthen unavoidably ſettles upon the Land firſt, and when it has preſ- 
ſed it ſo, that it can yield no more, Trade muſt be pew in Aid to help to ſup- 
port the Government rather than let all ſink: But the firſt Streſs is always upon 
Land, and as far as that will reach, it is unayoidably carried, lay your Taxes how 
on will. Tis known what a ſhare of the publick charges of the Government 
is ſupported by the Trade of Amſterdam alone, as I remember that one Town 
pays Thirty-ſix in the Hundred of all the publick Taxes raiſed in the United Pro- 
vinces. But are the Lands of Gelderland eas d by it? Let any one ſee in that 
Country of Land more than Trade, what they make clear of their Revenues, 
and whether the Country Gentlemen there grow rich on their Land, whilſt the 
Merchant having the Taxes laid on his Commerce is impoyeriſh'd ? On the con- 
trary Guelderland is ſo low and out of Caſh, that Amſterdam has been fain 
for many Years to lay down the Taxes for them, which is, in effect to pay 
hr tu tiring ny 
+ Struggle: and contrive 4s you will, lay your Taxes as you- pleaſe, the Tra- 
ders will ſhift it off from their own Gain; the Merchants will bear the leaſt 
part of it, and grow poor laſt. In Holland it ſelf, where Trade is ſo loaded, 
Who, I pray, grows richeſt, the Landholder or the Trader? Which of them is 
pinch'd, and wants Money moſt ?: A Country may thrive, the Country Gentle- 
man grow rich, and his. Rents encreaſe (for ſo it has been here) whilſt, the 
Land is Tzxed - But I challenge any one to ſhew me a Country, wherein there 
is any conſiderable publick Charge raiſed, where the Land does not moſt ſenſibly. 
feel it, and in proportion bear much the greater part of it. nod; 
We muſt not therefore impute the falling of the Rents, or of the price of 
Land, to high tereſt; Nor, if ill Husbandry has waſted our Riches, hope by ſuch 
kind of Laws to raiſethem to their former Value. I humbly conceive we ſhall in 
Vain endeavour it by the fall of Þtereft. The number of Buyers muſt be increa- 
ſed, and Sellers leſſen'd, which muſt: be done by other ways, than regulating of 
Intereſt, or elſe the Landed-man will neither find Chapmen for his Land, nor for 
the Corn that grows on it, at the rate he deſirees. Ante 
But could an Act of Parliament, bring down Hrereſt to four per Cent. and the 
lower ing of that immediately raiſe the Purchaſers Fine from 20 to 25 Vears Pur- 
chaſe; yet ĩt may be doubted, whether this be fit to be made into a Law, becauſe 
it would be of no advantage to the Kingdom. For what profit would it be to the 
Nation to make a Law, that he who ſells Land ſhould inſtead of four have five 
hundred pounds of the Purchaſer? This indeed a little alters the diſtribution of 
the Money, we have amongſt us Engliſhmen here at home, but neither helps to 
continue what we have, nor brings in more from abroad: Which being the on- 
Iy concernment of the Kingdom, in reference to its Wealth, is apt to be ſuppoſed 
by us without doors to be the only care of a Parliament. For it matters not; ſo 
it be here amongſt us, whether the Money be in Thomas or Richard's Hands, pro- 
vided it be ſo order d, that, whoever has it, may be encouraged to let it go into 
os 2 of Trade, for the improvement of the general Stock, and Wealth of 
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As this Increaſe of the Fine in the purchaſe of Land is not an advantage to the 


at 


Kingdom, ſo neither is it to the Landholder, who is the perſon, that bearing the 


greateſt part of the burthens of the Kingdom, ought, I think, to have the great- 
eſt care taken of him, and enjoy as many Privileges, and as much Wealth, as 


the favour of the Law can (with regard to the Publick-weal ) confer upon him. 


But pray conſider : The riſing the Price of Land in Sale by increaſing the number 
of Years Purchaſe tobepaid for it, givesthe advantagenot to theLandholder, but 
to him that ceaſes to be fo. He that has no longer the Land has the more Money, 
and he who has the Land is the poorer. The true advantage of the Landholder is, 
that his Corn, Fleſh, and Wool, fell better, and yield a greater Price; this in- 
deed is a profit, that benefits the Owner of the Land, and goes along with it: It 
is this alone raiſes the Rent, and makes the Poſſeſſor Richer : and this can only be 
done by increaſing our Wealth, and drawing more Money into England, which the 
falling of lntereſt, and thereby (if it could effect it) raiſing the Purchaſe of Land 
is ſo far from doing, that it does viſibly and directly one way hinder our increaſe 


of Wealth, that is, by hindring Foreigners to come here, and buy Land, and 


ſettle amongſt us. Whereby we have this double loſs ; Firſt we loſe their Per- 
ſons, increaſe of People being the increaſe both of Strength and Riches. Second- 
ly we loſe ſo much Money. For tho? whatever an Engliſhman gives to another 
for Land, though raiſed to forty Years Purchaſe, be not one Farthing advantage 
to the Kingdom; yet whatever a Foreigner, who purchaſes Land here, gives for 
it, is ſo mach every Farthing clear gain to the Nation: For that Money comes 
clear in, without carrying out any thing for it, and is every Farthing of it as per- 
fe& Gain to the Nation as if it drop'd drown from the Clouds. 

But farther, if conſideration be to be had only of ſellers of Land, the lowering 
of Tztereft to four per Cent. will not be in their favour, unleſs, by it, you canraiſe 


Land to thirty Years Purchaſe, which is not at all likely: And I think no Body by 


falling of Jurereſt to four per Gent. hopes to get Chapmen for their Land at that 
Rate. Whatſoever they have leſs, if Law can regulate Zrereff, they loſe of their 
value of Land, Money being thus abaſed. So that the Landedman will ſcarce 
find his account neither by this. Law, when it comes to Trial. And at laſt, I 
imagine, this will be the reſult of all ſuch Attempts, that experience will ſhew, 
that the price of Things wilt not be regulated by Laws, though the endeavours 
after it will be ſure to prejudice and inconvenience Trade, and put your Affairs 
outof Order. 15356 44 3 I. N oo wot! 

If this be ſo, that Htereſt cannot be regulated by Law, or that if it could, yet 
the reducing of it to four per Cnt. would do more harm than good: What then 
2 there (will you ſay) be no Law at all to regulate Hurereſt? I fay not 
10. Fer, n [5 moge + 
1. It is neceſſary that there ſhould: be a ſtated Rate of | Jztereft , that in Debts 
and Forbearances, where Contract has not ſetled it between the Parties, the Law 
might give a Rule, and Courts of Judicature might know what Damages to allow. 
This may, and therefore ſhould, be Regulated. © | 

2. That in the preſent current of running Caſh, which now takes its courſe al- 
moſt all to London, and is Ingroſſed by a very few Hands in Compariſon, young 
Men, and thoſe in Want, might not too eaſily: be expoſed to Extortion and Op- 
preſſion; and the dextrous and combining Money s not have too great and 
unbounded a Power, to Prey upon the Ignoranceor Neceſſity of Borrowers. There 
would not be much danger of this, if Money were more equally diſtributed into 
the ſeveral quarties of England, and into a greater number of Hands, according to 
the Exigences of Trade. IIC ang ONT ono, wy 

If Money were to be hired, as Land is; or to be had as Corn, or Wool, from 
the Owner himſelf; and known good ſecurity be given for it, it might then pro- 
Þably be had at the Market (which is the true) Rate, and that Rate of Fnereſt would 
be à conſtant gauge of your Trade and Wealth. But when a kind of Monopoly, 


by Conſent, has put this general Commodity into a few Hands, it may need Regu- 


lation, though what the ſtated rate of Jztereft ſhould be in the conſtant change of 


Affairs, and flux of Money, is hard to determine. Poſſibly it may be allowed as 
a reaſonable Propoſal, that it ſnould be within fuch Bounds, as ſhould not on the 
one ſide quite eat up the Merchants, and Tradeſman's Profit, and diſcourage their 
Induftry ; nor on the other hand ſo low, as ſhould hinder Men from n their 
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Money in other Mens Hands, and fo rather chuſe to keep it out of Trade, than 
venture it upon ſo ſmall Profit. When it is too high, it ſo hinders the Merchants 
gain, that he will not Borrow 3 when too low, it ſo hinders the Monied Man's 
Profit, that he will not Lend; and both theſe ways it is a hinderance to Trade. 
But this being perhaps too general, and looſe a Rule, let me add, that if one 
would conſider Money and Land alone, in relation one to another, perhaps it is 
now at fix per Cent. in as good a proportion as is poſſible, ſix per Cent. being a little 
higher than Land, at twenty Years Purchaſe, which is the rate pretty near, that 
Land has generally carried in 7 ee it never being much over nor under. For 
ſuppoſing 1001. in Money, and Land of 5 J. per Annum, be of equal Value, which 
is Land at twenty Years Purchaſe: Tis neceſſary for the making their value truly 
equal, that they ſhould produce an equal Income, which the 100 J. at 5 J. per Cenr- 
Intereſt is not likely to do. r WTmognt ono vd 5not 
1. Becauſe of the many, and ſometimes long intervals of Barrenneſs, which 
happen to Money, more than Land. Money at V/e, when return'd into the 
Hands of the Owner, uſually lies dead there, till he getsanew Tenant for it, and 
can put it out again; and all this time it produces nothing. But this happens 
not to Land, the growing product whereof turns to account to the Owner, even 
when it is in his Hands, or is allow'd for by the Tenant, antecedently to his en- 
tring upon the Farm. For though a Man that Borrows Money at Midſummer, 
never begins to pay his Hurereſt from our Lady-Day , or one moment backwards, 
yet he who Rents a Farm at Midfummer, may have as much reaſon to begin his 
Rent from our Lady- Day, as if he had then entred upon it. 
2. Beſides the dead intervals of ceaſing Profit, which happen to Money more 
than Land, there is another Reaſon, why the Profit and Income of Money let out, 
 ſhovld be a little higher than that of Land; and that is, becauſe Money out at 
Intereſt runs a greater Riſque, than Land does. The Borrower may break, and 
run away with the Money, and then not only the Jntereſt due, but all the future 
Profit, with the Principal, is loſt for ever. But in Land a Man can loſe but the 
Rent due, for which uſually too the Stock upon the Land is ſufficient ſecurity : 
And if a Tenant run away in Arrear of ſome Rent, the Land remains, that can- 
not be carried away, or loſt. Should a Man Purchaſe good Land in Middleſex of 
5 l. per Aunum, at twenty Years Purchaſe, and other Land in Rumneymarſh; or elſe- 
Where of the ſame yearly Value, but ſo ſituated, that it were in danger to be 
ſwallowed of the Sea, and be utterly loſt, it would not be unreaſonable, that he 
-hould expect to have it under twenty Years Purchaſe; ſuppoſe ſixteen and an 
half. This is to bring it to juſt the caſe of Land at twenty Years Purchaſe, and 
Money at fix per Ct. where the uncertainty of ſecuring ones Money may well be 
allowed that advantage of greater Profit ; and therefore perhaps the legal Intereſt 
now in England at fix per Cent. is as reaſonable and convenient a rate as can well 
be ſet by a ſtanding Rule, eſpecially if we conſider that the Law requires not a 
Man to pay fix per Cent. but ties up the Lender from taking more. So that if ever 
— falls of it ſelf, the Monied-man 1s ſure to find it, and his Hatereſt will be brought 
— , eee ige 119380 TT. <! 
High Drereſt is thought by ſome a Prejudice to Trade: But if we look back, we 
fall find, that England never throve ſo well, nor was there ever brought into 
England ſo great an increaſe of Wealth ſince, as in Queen Elizabeth's and King 
"James I. and Kang Charles I. time, when Money was at ten and eight per Cenr. I 
will not ſay high Þrereſt was the cauſe of it. For I rather think that our thriving 
Trade was the Cauſe of high: Þtereſt:, every one craving Money to employ in a 
profitable Commerce. But this I think may reaſonably infer from it, Thatilow- 
ering of Intereſt is not a ſure way to improve either our Trade or Wealtb. 
Io this I hear ſome ſay. That the Dutch, Skilful in all Arts and promoting 
Trade, to out do us in this, as well as all other Advancements of it, have obſer- 
ved this Rule, via. That when we fell Intereſt in England from ten to eight, they 
_ preſently ſunk Intereſt in Holland to four per Gent: And again, when we lower'd it 
to ſix they fell it to Three per Cm. thereby to keep the Advantage which the low- 
_ neſs of Intereſt: gives to Trade. From whence: theſe Men readily conclude, That 
the falling of Intereſt will advance Trade in England. To which I anfiver, 
I. That this looks like an Argument, rather made for the preſent Occaſion, 
to miſſead thoſe ho are credulous enough to ſwallow it, than ariſing from 10 
ne | Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, and matter of Fact. For if lowering of tereſt were ſo advantageous to 
Trade, why did the Dutch ſo conſtantly take their meaſures only by us, and not 
as well by ſome other of their Neighbours, with whom they have as great or 
greater Commerce than with us? This is enough at firſt ſight to make one ſaſpe&t 
this, to be Duſt only raiſed, to throw in Peoples eyes, and a Suggeſtion niade to 
ſerve a Purpoſe. For, | 

2. It will not be found true, That when we abated tereſt here in England to 
Eight, the Dutch funk it in Holland to four per Cent. by Law; or that there was 
any Law made in Holland to limit the rate of Intereſt to three per Cent. when we re- 
duced it in England to fix. It is true, John de Mitt, when he managed the Affairs of 
Holland, ſetting himſelf to leſſen the publick Debt, and having actually paid ſome, 
and getting Money in a readineſs to pay others, ſent notice to all the Creditors, 
That thoſe who would not take four per Cent. ſnould come and receive their Money. 
The Creditors finding him in earneſt, and knowing not how otherwiſe to employ 
their Money, accepted his Terms, and changed their Obligations into four per Cent. 
whereas before they were at five, and ſo (the great Loans of the Country Long to 
the State) it might be ſaid in this ſenſe, That the rate of Intereſt was reduced lower 
at that time: But that it was done by a Law, forbidding to take higher Jatereſt than 
four per Cent. that Ideny, and require any one to ſhew. Indeed upon good Security 
one might lately have borrowed Money in Holland at three, and three and an half 
per Cent. but not by vertue of any Law, but the natural rate of Intereſt. And I 
appeal to the Men learned in the Law of Holland, whether laſt Year (and I doubt 
not but ĩt is ſo ſtill) a Man might not lawfully lend his Money for what zrereſt he 
could get, and whether in the Courts he ſhould not recover the Hzrereſt he con- 
traced for, if it were ten per Cexe. So that if Money be to be borrowed by honeſt 
and reſponſible Men, at three, or three and an half per Cent. it is not by the force 
of Statutes and Edicts, but by the natural Courſe of things; which will always 
bring Intereſt upon good Security low, where there is a great deal of Money to 
be lent, and little good Security, in proportion, to be had. Holland is a Count 
where the Land makes a very little part of .the Stock of the Country. Trade is 
their great Fund; and their Eſtates lie generally in Money: So that all, who are 
not Traders, generally ſpeaking, are Lenders: Of which there are ſo many whoſe 
Income depends upon Þtereſt, that if the States were not mightily in Debt, but 
paid every one their Principal, inſtead of the four per Cent. Uſe, which they give, 
there would be ſo much more Money than could be uſed, or would be ventured in 
Trade, that Money there would be at two per Gent. or under, unleſs they found a 
way to put it out in foreign Countries. a „„ 
Intereſt, I grant theſe Men, is low in land : But it is ſo not as an effect of Law, 
or the politick contrivance of the Government, to promote Trade; but as the 
Conſequence of great Plenty of ready Money, when their Hitereſt firſt fell. I ſay 
when it firſt fell: For being once brought low, and the Publick having borrow- 
ed a great part of private Mens Money, and continuing in Debt, it muſt continue 
ſo though the Plenty of Money, which firſt brought Jutereſt low, were very much 
decay'd, and a great part of their Wealth were really gone. For the Debt of the 
State affording to the Creditors a' conſtant yearly Income, that is look*d on as a 
ſafe Revenue, and accounted as valuable as if it were in Land; and according] 
they buy it one of another; and whether there be any Money in the publick Cof- 
fers or no, he, who has to the value of ten thouſand pounds owing him from the 
States, may ſell it every day in the Week, and have ready Money for it. This 
Credit is ſo great an advantage to private Men, who know not elſe what to do 
with their Stocks, that were the States now in a condition to begin to pay their 
Debts, the Creditors, rather than take their Money out to lie dead by them; 
would let it ſtay in, at lower Jztereft, as they did ſome Years ſince, when they 
were call'd on to come and receive their Money. This is the ſtate of Þrereſt, in 
Holland : Their plenty of Money, and paying their publick Debts, ſome time 
ſince lowered their Itereſt. But it was not done by the command and limitation 
of a Law, nor in conſequence of our reducing it here by Law to ſix per Cent. For 
1 deny, that there is any Law there yet, to forbid lending of Money for above 
three, or ſix, or ten per Cent. Whatever ſome here ene every one there 
may hire out his Money as freely as he does any thing elſe, for what rate he can 
get; and the Bargain being made, the Law will iaforce the Borrower to pay it. 
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_ . Igrantlow Htereſt, where all Men conſent to it, is an advantage to Trade, if 


Merchants will regulate their Gains accordingly, and Men be perſuaded to lend to 
them: But can it be expected, when the publick gives ſeven or eight, or ten per 


Ent. that private Men, whoſe ſecurity is certainly no better, -ſhall have for four ? 


And can there be any thing ſtranger, than that the ſame Men who look on, and 
therefore allow high Uſe as an encouragement to lending to the Chequer, ſhovid 
think low. Vſe ſhould bring Money into Trade? The States of Holland ſome few 
Years ſince, paid but four per Cent. for the Money they owed; If you: propoſe 
them for an example, and Jrrreſt be to be regulated by a Law, try whether you 
tan do ſo here, and bring Men to lend it to the publick at that Rate. This would 
be a benefit to the Kingdom, and abatea great part of our publick Charge. If you 
cannot do that, confeſs, that tis not the Law in fhland has brought the Zrtereſt 
there ſo low, but ſomething elſe, and that which will make the States, or any 
body elſe pay dearer now if either their Credit be leſs, or Money there ſearcer. | 


An infallible ſigu of your decay of Wealth is the falling of Rents, and the rai- 


fing of them would be worth the Nations Care: For in that, and not in the fal- 
ling of zmereſt lies the true advantage of the Landed- man, and with him of the 
Publick. it may be therefore not beſides our prefent buſineſs, to enquire into the 
cauſe of the falling of Reats in Frgiand. ON Ig 71 
1. Either the Land is grown Barrener , and ſo the Product is leſs, and conſe- 
quently the Money to be received for that Product is leſs For it is evident that 
he whoſe Land was wont to produce 100 Buſhels of Wheat communibas amis, if by 
long Tillage, and Husbandry it will now produce but 50 Buſhels, the Rent will 
be abated half. But this cannot be ſuppos'd general. 1 to: 
2. Or the Rent of that Land is leſſen d. 1. Becauſe the uſe of the Commodity 
ceaſes: As the Rents muſt fall in Virginia, were taking of Tobacco forbid in E 
land. 2. Or becauſe ſomething et ſupplies the room of that Product: As t 
rate of Copis- lands will fall upon the diſcovery of Goal Mines: 3. Or, becauſe the 
Markets are ſupplied with the ſame r cheaper from another place. As 
the breeding Countries of Exglam muſt needs fall their Rents, by the impor tation 
of driſh Cattle. 4. Or, becauſe a Tax laid on yeuf Native Commodities, makes 
what the Farmer ſells cheaper; and Labour, and what he buys dearer.. 
3. Or, the Money in the Country is teſs. For the exigeheies and uſes df Money 
not leſſening with its quantity, and it bèeing in dhe ſame proportion tobe imploy'd 
and diſtributed ſtill in all the parts of its Circulation, ſo much as its quantity is 
leſſen d, ſo much muſt the ſhare. of every one; that has a right to this Money, be the 
leſs; whether he be Landholder, for his Goods ; or Labhourer, for his Hire ; or 
Merchant, for his Brokage. : Phoagh the Landholder fſuallytfinds it firſt. Be- 
cauſe Money failing, and falling ſhort;, People have not ſo mich Money as former- 


1j to lay ont, and ſo leſs Money is brought to Market, by which thepriceof things 


muſt aeceſfarily fall. The Labourer feels it next. For when the Landholder's 
Rent falls, he muſt either bate the Labourer's Wages, or not imploy, or not pay 
him ; Which either way makes him feel the want of Money. Thie Merchant feels 
it Jaft.; For though he ſell leſs, and at a lower rate, he buys alſo our Native 
Commodities, which he exports, at a lower rate too: And will be ſure to leave 
our. Native Commodities uabought, upon the Hands of the Farmer, or Manufa- 
A . export them to a Market, Which will not afford him returns 


one third of the Money imployed in Trade were lock d up, or gone out of 
England, muſt not the Iandholders neceſſarily receive one third leſs for their 
Goods, and confequently Rents fall; a leſs quantity of Money by one third being 
to he diſtt buted amongſt an equal numbet of Receivers? Indeed, People not per- 
ceiving the Money to be gone, ate apt to be jealous one of another and each ſuſpe- 


ing anothers inequality ef Gain to rob him of his ſnare, every one will be im- 


Ploying bis Skill, and Power; the beſt he can, to rettieve it again, and to bring 
Mone inte his Focket in the ſatne plenty as formefly. But this is but ſcrambling 
amongſt our ſelves, and helps no more againſt our want, than the pulling off a 
thort.Coverlet will, amongſt Children, that iye together, preſerve them alf from 


the Cold. Some will ſtarve; unleſs the Father of the Family provide better, and 


enlarge che ſcanty Covering. This palling and conteſt is uſhally between the 
Landed- man and the Merchant. For the Labourer's ſhare , being ſeldom — 
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than a bare ſubſiſtence , never allows that body of Men time or opportunity to 
raiſe their Thoughts above that , or ſtruggle with the Richer for theirs, (as one 
common Intereſt,) unleſs when ſome common and great Diſtreſs , uniting them in 
one univerſal Ferment, makes them forget Reſpect, and emboldens them to carve 
td their Wants with armed Force : And then ſometimes they break in upon the 
Rich, and ſweep all like a deluge. But this rarely happens but in the mal-admi- 
niſtration of neglected or miſ-manag'd Government. | 

The uſual ſtruggle and conteſt, as I ſaid before, in the decays of Wealth and 


Riches, is between the Landed-Man and the Merchant, with whom J may here 
join the Monied Man. The Landed-Man finds himſelf aggrieved, by the falling of 


his Rents, and the ſtreightning of his Fortune; whilſt the Monied Man keeps up his 
Gain, and the Merchant thrives and grows rich by Trade. Theſe he thinks ſteal 
his Income into their Pockets, build their Fortunes upon his Ruin, and ingroſs 
more of the Riches of the Nation than comes to their ſhare. He therefore endea- 


vours, by Laws, to keep up the value of Lands, which he ſuſpects leſſened by the 


others exceſs of Profit: But all in vain. The Cauſe is miſtaken, and the Remedy 
too. Tis not the Merchant's nor Monied Man's Gains that makes Land fall: But 
the want of Money and leſſening of our Treaſure waſted by extravagant Expences, 
and a miſ-manag'd Trade, which the Land always firſt feels. If the Landed Gen- 
tleman will have, and by his example make it faſhionable to have, more Carer, 
Spice, Silk, and other foreign conſumable Wares ,, than our Exportation of Com- 
modities does exchange for; Money muſt unavoidably follow to balance the Ac- 
count, and pay the Debt. And therefore I fear that another Propoſal, I hear 
talked of „to hinder the Exportation of Money and Bullion, will ſhew more our 
need of care to keep our Money from going from us, than a way and method, how 
to preſerve it here. | | 

 *Tis Death in Sain to export Money: And yet they, who furniſh all the 
World with Gold and Silver, have leaſt of it amongſt themſelves... Trade fetch- 
es it away from that lazy and indigent People , notwithſtanding all their artifi- 
cial and forced Contrivances to keep it there. It follows Trade againſt the ri- 
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gour of their Laws; and their want of foreign Commodities makes it openly be 


carried out at Noon-Day. Nature has beſtowed Mines on ſeveral parts. of the 
World: But their Riches are only for the Induſtrious and Frugal. Whom- 
ever elſe they viſit, tis with the Diligent and Sober only they ſtay. And if the 
Vertue, and provident way of Living of our Anceſtors (content with our native 
Conveniencies of Life, without the coſtly Itch after the Materials of Pride and 
Luxury from abroad) were brought in Faſhion and Countenance again amongſt 
us; this alone would do more to keep, and increaſe our Wealth, and inrich our 
Land, than all our Paper helps about Intereſt, Money, . Bullion, &c. which however 
eagerly we may catch at, will not, I fear, without better Husbandry, keep us 
from ſinking, whatever Contrivances we may have recourſe - to. "Tis with a 
Kingdom, as with a Family. Spending leſs than our own Commodities will pay 
for, is the ſure and only way for the Nation to grow Rich. And when that be- 
gins once ſeriouſly to be conſider'd, and our faces and ſteps are in earneſt turn'd 
that way, we may hope to have our Rents riſe, and the publick Stock thrive 
again. Till then, we in vain, I fear, endeavour with noiſe, and weapons of 
Law, to drive the Wolf from our own, to one anothers Doors: The Breed ought 
to be extirpated out of the Iſland. For Want, brought in by ill management, 
and nurſed up by expenſive Vanity, will make the Nation poor, and ſpare no body. 

If three Millions were neceſſary for the carrying on the Trade of England, where: 
of one Million were for the Landholder, to maintain him; another were for the 


payment of the Labourer and Handicraftſman; and the third were the ſhare of 


the Brokers, coming to them for their care and pains in diſtributing; if one Mil- 


lion of this Money were gone out of the Kingdom, muſt not there be one third 


leſs to be ſnared amongſt them for the product of their Land, their Labour and 
their Diſtribution? Ido not ſay they will feel it at the ſame time. But the Land- 
holder having nothing, but what the Product of his Land will yield; and the buy- 
er according to the plenty or ſcarcity of Money he has, always ſetting the Price 


upon what is offered to Sale; the Landholder muſt be content to take the Market-, 
Rate, for what he brings thither; which always following the ſcarcity or plenty o 


2 if any part of our Money W he is ſure firſt to find it in the price 1 | 
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his Commodities. For the Broker and Merchant, though he ſell cheaper, yet he 
buys cheaper too: And he will be ſure to get by his Returns, or let alone a Com- 
tmnodity, Which will not produce him Gain: And whatſoever is ſo alone, and left 
upon hands, always turns to the Eandholders Loſs. | 
_. Suppoſing that of our Woollen Manufacture, foreign Markets took off one 
half, and the other half were conſumed amongſt our ſelves: If a ſenſible part 
(as one third) of our Coin were gone, and fo Men had equally one third leſs Mo- 
ney than they had; (for, tis certain, it muſt be ramramount, and what 1 ſcape of 
one third lefs; another muſt make up) it would follow, That they would have 
leſs to lay out in Cloaths, as well as other things, and fo would wear them lon- 
ere or pay leſs for them. If a Clothier finds a want of vent, he muſt ei- 
ther fell cheaper or not at all; if he fells cheaper, he muſt alſo pay leſs, both 
for Wool and Labour; and if the Labourer hath leſs Wages, he.muſt alſo pay 
lefs for Corn, Butter, Cheeſe, Fleſh, or elſe forbear ſome of theſe quite. In all 
which Cafes, the Price of Wool, Grp, Fleſh, and the other Products of Land are 
brought down , and the Land bears the greateſt part of the Loſs. For where- 
ever the Confumption or Vent of any Commodity is ſtopt, there the ſtop conti- | i 
nues on till it comes to the Landholder. And wherever the Price of any Com- | 3 
modity begins to fall, how many Hands ſoever there be between that and the 5 
Landholder, they all take Repriſals one upon another, till at laſt it comes to 
the Landholder; and there the abatement of Price, of any of his Commodi- 
ties, leſſens his Income, and is # clear Loſs. The Owner of Land which produ- 
ces the Commodity, and the laſt Buyer who conſumes it, are the two Extreams 
in Commerce. And though the falling of any fort of Commodity in the Land- 
holdet's Hand does not prove {6 to the laſt Conſumer, the Arts of intervening 
Brokers and Ingroflers keeping up the Price to their own. Advantage, yet 
whenever want of Money, of want of Defire in the Conſumer, make the Price 
low, that immediately reaches the firſt Producer: No body between having any 
Intereſt to keep it up: | [461 | 
Now, as to the two firſt Cauſes of falling of Rente, falling of Þrereſ# has no 
intuende at all. In the latter it has a great part, becauſe it makes the Money of 
E1elaid lefs, by making both Eagliſpmen and Foreigners withdraw or withold 
their Money. For that which is hot let 166ſe into Trade, is all one whilſt hoar- 
ded up, as if it were not in being. Fen e | 
1 have heatd it brought for a reaſon , why ters} ſhould he reduced to four 
15 Gut. That thereby the Landlolder, who boars the' Zurthen of the publick Charge, may 
e m ſome depree ed ty Sun ae. Fig! 
This Arg ment will be put fight; if you ſay it will eaſe the Borrower, and 
lay the Loſs on the Lender: But it concerns not the Landl in general, unleſs you 
will fuppoſe all Landhofders in Debt. But 1 hope we may yet think that Men 
in Egland, who have Land, have Money tee; and that Landed Men, as well as 
others, by their Providence and good Husbandry, accommodating their Expen- 
ces to thelt Income, keep themſeldes from going backwards in the World. 
That which is urged, as moſt deſerving Conſideration and Remedy in the Caſe, 
18, That it 33 hard and unreaſonuble, that one, who bas nidit# aged half his Land, ſhould 
75 pay Ta 13 for the whole, whilſt the Mortgagee goes away with the clear Profit of an 
h Intereſt.” To this 1 anſwer. — HOW nb We 
1. That if any Man has run himſelf in Debt for the Service of his Country, 
*tis fit the Publick ſhould reimburſe him, and ſet him free. This is a Care that 
becomes the publick juſtice, That Men, if they receive no Rewards, ſhould at 
leaſt be kept from ſiffeting, in having ſerved their Country. But I do not re- 
member the Polity of any Nation, who altered their Conſtitution in favour of 
thoſe whoſe e had brought them behind-hand; poſſibly as thinking 
we Publick little beholden to thoſe, who had miſemployed the Stock of their 
Country in the Exceſs of their private Expences, and, by their Example, ſpread 
a Faſhion that carries Ruin with it. Mens paying Taxes of mortgaged Lands , 
is a Punifhient for ill Husbandry, which onght to be diſconraged :- But it con- 
cerns very little the Frogal and the Thrifty.  yariale 501 01 eee 
2, Another thing to be faid in reply to this, is, That it is with Gentlemen in 
the Councty, 4s With Tradefinen in the City. 1f they will own Tiles ro greater 
Eſtates y they have, it is their own Faults, and there is no way _—_ 
| | {! help 
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help. them from paying for them. The Remedy is in their own Hands, to-diſ- 
charge themſelves when they pleaſe. And when they have once ſold their Land; 
and paid their Debts, they will no longer pay Taxes for what they own. without 
being really. theirs. There is another way alſo, whereby they may be relieved, 
as well as a great many other Inconveniencies remedied ;, and that is by a Regi- 
ſtry : For if Mortgages were regiſtred, Land-Taxes might reach them, and or- 
der the Lender to pay his Proportion, | 

L have met with Patrons of four per Cent. who (amongſt many other fine things 
they tell us of) affirm, That if Intereſt mere reduc d to four per Cent. chen ſome 
Men would borrow Money at this law Rate, and pay their Debts 7, others would bor- 
row more than they now do, and. improve thein Land; others would boxrow- more; 
aud. employ it in Trade and Manufacture. Gilded Words indeed, were there any 
thing fubſtantial in them! Theſe Men talk as if they meant to ſhew us, not on- 
Iy the Wiſdom, but Riches of Solomon, and would make Gold and Silver as com- 
mon as the Stones in the Street: But at laſt, I fear, twill be but Wit without 
Money, and I wiſh it amount to that. Tis without queſtion, that could the 
Countryman and the Tradeſman take up Money cheaper than now they do, eve- 
ry Man would be forward to borrow, and deſire that he migbt have other Mens 
Money to employ to his Advantage. I confeſs, thoſe who contend for four per 
Cent. have found out a way to ſet Mens Mouths, a watering for Money at that 
rate, and to increaſe the Number of the Borrowers. in England;; if any body can 
imagine it would be an Advantage to increaſe them. But to anſwer all their fine 
Projects, I have but this one: ſhort queſtion to ask them: Will four per Cent. in- 
creaſe the Number of the Lenders? If it will not, as any Man at the very firſt 
e wil ſhrewdly wipe? it will not, then all the Plenty of Money theſe Con- 
jurers beſtow upon us, for improvement of Land, paying of Debts, and advancement 
of Trade, is but like the Gold and Silver, which old Women believe other Con- 
jurers beſtow ſometimes , by whole Lapfuls, on poor credulons Girls, which, 
when they bring to the light, is found to be nothing but wither'd Leaves; and 
the Poſſeſſors of it are ſtill as much in want of Maney as ever. BY 
Indeed I grant it would be well for Eng lend, and I wiſh it were ſo, that the Plen- 
ty of Money were ſo great amongſt us, that every Man could borrow as much as he 
could uſe in Trade for four per Gy:t. nay, that Men could borrow as much as they 


could employ for {ix per Cent. But even at that rate, the Borrowers already are 


far more than the Lenders. Why elſe doth the Merchant, upon occaſion; pay fix 
per Cent. and often above that rate for Brokage? And why doth the Country 
Gentleman of 1000 J. per Auum find it ſo difficult, with all the Security he can 
bring, to take up 1000 J. All which proceeds from the Scarcity of Money, and 
bad Security; two Cauſes which will not be leſs powerful, to hinder borrowing; 
after the lowering of Htereſt; and I do not ſee how any one can imagine that 
reducing Uſe to — per Cent. ſhould abate their Force, or how leſſening the Re- 
ward of the Lender, without diminiſhing his riſque, ſhould make him more for- 
ward and ready to lend. So that theſe Men, whilſt they talk, that at four per 
Cent. Men would take up, and employ more Money to the publick Advantage, 
do but pretend to multiply the Number of Borrowers among us, of which it is 
certain we have too many already. While they thus ſet Men a longing for the 
golden Days of four per Cent. methinks they uſe the Poor indigent Debtor , and 
needy Tradeſman, as I have ſeen pratling Jack-Daws do ſometimes their Young, 
who kawing and fluttering about the Neft, ſet all their young ones a gaping , 
E. havi N in their empty Mouths but Noiſe and Air, leave them as 
nungry as before. Fes a dg EMA ary iid, 0 - 
| "Fs true theſe Men have found out by a cunning project, how, by the reſtraint 
of Law, to make the Price of Money one third cheaper, and then they tell Jh 4 
Notes that he ſhall have 10000 l. of it to employ in-Merchandiſe, or Cloathing; 
and Je 4 Stiles ſhall have 200001. more to pay his Debts; and ſo diſtribute 
this Money as freely as Diego did his Legacies, which they are to have, even where 
they can get it. But till theſe Men can inſtruct the forward Borrowers where they 
ſhall be furniſhed, they have perhaps done ſomething to increaſe Mens Deſire, 
but not made Money one jot eaſier to come by. And till they do that, all this 
ſweet jingling of Money in their Diſcourſes goes juſt to the Tune of, I all the World 


were Oatmeal. Methinks theſe Undertakers, whilſt they have put Men in 1 
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of borrowing more plentifully at eaſier Rates, for the ſupply of their Wants and 
Trades, had done better to have bethought themſelves of a way, how Men need 
not borrow upon Uſe at all: For this would be much more advantageous, and 
altogether as feiſible. It is as eaſie to diſtribute twenty pair of Shoes amongſt 
thirty Men, if they pay nothing for them at all, as if they paid 4 s. a pair; ten 
of them (notwithſtanding the Statute-Rate ſhould be reduced from 6's. to 45. 
a pair) will be neceſſitated to ſit ſtill barefoot, as much as if they were to pay 
nothing for Shoes at all. Juſt ſo it is in a Country, that wants Money in Propor- 
tion td Trade. It is as eaſie to contrive how every Man ſhall be ſupplied with 
what Money he needs, (i. e. can employ in Improvement of Land, paying his Debts, 
and Returns of his Trade) for nothing, as for four per Cent. Either we have already 
more Money than the Owners will lend, or we have not. If part of the Mo- 
ney which is now in England, will not be lent at the rate Hzrereſt is at preſent at, 
will Men be more ready to lend, and Borrowers be furniſhed for all thoſe brave 
Purpoſes more plentifully, when Money is brought to four per Cent.? If Peo- 
ple do already lend all the Money they have, above their own Occaſions, 
whence are thoſe, who will borrow more at four per Cnt. to be ſupplied ? Or 
is there ſuch Plenty of Money, and Scarcity of Borrowers, that there needs the 
reducing of Intereſt to four per Cent. to bring Men to take it? 

All the imaginable ways of increaſing Money in any Conntry, are theſe two : 
Either to dig it in Mines of our own, or get it from our Neighbours. That 
four per Cent. is not of the nature of the Deuſing-rod, or Virgula Divina, able to 
diſcover Mines of Gold and Silver, I believe will eaſily be granted me. The way 
of getting from Foreigners, is either by Force, Borrowing, or Trade. And 
whatever ways beſides theſe Men may fanſie or propoſe, for increaſing of Money, 
(except they intend to ſet up for the Philoſophers Stone) would be much the 
ſame with a diſtracted Man's Device that I knew, who, in the beginning of his 
Diſtemper, firſt diſcover'd himſelf to be out of his Wits by getting together and 
boiling a great Number of Groats, with a Deſign, as he ſaid, to make them 
plim, i. e. grow thicker. That four per Cent. will raiſe Armies, diſcipline Sol- 
diers, and make Men valiant, and fitter to conquer Countries, and inrich them- 
ſelves with the Spoils, I think was never pretended. And that it will not bring 
in more of our Neighbours Money upon loan, than we have at preſent among 
us, is ſo viſible in itſelf, that it will not need any Proof; the Contenders for four 


per Cent. Jooking upon it as an undeniable Truth, and making uſe of it as an Ar- 


gument to ſhew the Advantage it will be to the Nation, by leſſening the Dſe paid 
to Foreigners, who upon falling of Uſe will take home their Money. And for the 
laſt way of increaſing our Money, by promoting of Trade, how much lowering 
of Intereſt is the way to that, Tihave, I ſuppoſe, ſhew'd you already. | 


Having "lately met with a little Tract, intitzled, A Letter to 
à Friend concerning Uſury, printed this preſent Tear 1690; 
which gives in ſbort, the Arguments of ſome Treatiſes prin- 
ted many Tears. ſince, for the lowering of Intereſt: It may 
not be amiſs, briefly to conſider them. — 
1. A High Intereſt! deedys Trude. The Advantage from Intereſt is greater than the 
A Profit from Trade, which makes the rich Merchants give over, 227 put out their 
Stock % Intereſt, and the leſſer Merchants break. a 
Aiſw. This was printed in 1621, when Intereſt was at ten per Centr. And whe⸗ 
ther England had ever a more flouriſhing Trade, than at that time, muſt be left 
to the Judgment of thoſe, who have conſider'd the growing Strength and Riches 
of this Kingdom in Q. Elizabeth's and K. James I's Reigns. Not that I impute it 
to high bitereſt, but to other Cauſes I have mention'd; wherein Uſury had nothing 
to do. But if this be thought an Argument now in 1690, when the legal He- 
reſt is ſix per Cn. I defire thoſe, Who think fit to make uſe of it, to name 
thoſe rich” Merchants, who ha ve 1. ever and put out their Stocks to Intereſt. 
ͤ TT TS ODT FU CT AET TOR UPOLONET MODA WOE OY: very 
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2. Intereſt 
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2. Intereſt being at ten per Cent. and in Holland ar ſix, our Neighbour Merchants 
underſel us. FLEE i to 39/41 199 500 A1 ; * 

= The legal Hnereſt being here now at — Cent. and in Hhlland not li- 
mited by Law, our Neighbour Merchants underſel us, becauſe they live more 
frugally, and are content with leſs Profit. jo! [2 

3. Intereſt being lower in Holland than in England, their Contributions to War, Works 
of Piety, and all Charges of the Stute, are cheaper to them than #6 us. 

Anſw. This needs a little Explication. Contributions, greater ot leſs, I un- 
derſtand : but Gmntribations cheaper or deurer, I confeſs I do not. If they manage 
their Wars and Charges cheaper than we, the blame is not to be laid on high or 

4. Intereſt being ſo high, prevents the building of 2215 „ which ie the Strength ani 
Safety of our hand, — ovar—v being bk in Ded. ite wi 

" Anſw. Though this Argument be now gone, ſuch Ships being prohibited by a 
Law, I will help the Author to one as good.” The Dusch buy dur Raje-feed , 
make it into Oil, bring it back to us, and ſell itwith Advantage. This may be 
as well ſaid to be from high Jrereſt here, and low there. But the truth is, the 
Induſtry and Frugality of that People, makes them content ts work cheaper, 
and ſell at leſs Profit than their Neighbours, and ſo get the Trade from them. 

5. The high rate of Uſury males Land ſell ſo cheap, being not worth more than fonr- 
teen or fiſteen Tears Purchaſe ; whereas in Holland, where Intereſt ir ar fix, it ir worr 
above twenty five; SY that 4 low Intereſt raiſes the Price of Land. Whert Morey is 
dear Land 5 ger fey ths Mean be 16 A en 

Auſw. S plainly confeſſes, That there is ſomething elſe regulates 
the Price of Land, beſides the rate of Jirereſt ; elſe when Money was at ten 
Cent. here, Land ſhould have been at ten Years Purchaſe, whereas he confeſſes it 
then to have been at fourteen ot fifteen. One may ſuppoſe, to favour His . 
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potheſes, he was not forward to ſpeak the moſt of it. And ſurrreſt, as he fays, be- 


ing at fix per Ent. in Holland, Land there ſhould! have ſold by that Rule for fx. 
teen and an half Vears Purchaſe, whereas he ſays it was worth abbut twenty five. 
And Mr. Mmily ſays, (p. 33.) That Money in France being ut 2 per Cent. noble 
Landl ſells 12 thirty four and thirty five Tears Purthaſe) and orddinaty Land for twenty 
five.' So that the true Concluſion from hence is, not what out Author makes, 
but this; That tis not the legal Inter ef, but ſomerhing elſe, that governs the 
Rate of Land. I grant his Poſition, That where Money in dear, Land is cheap, and 


vice verſa. But it muſt be ſb by the natural; not legal Inreveſh. For where Mo- 


ney will be lent on good Security, at four — Dub. tis a Demonſtratio 
that there is more than will be ventured on ordinary Credit in Trade. Ahe 
when this Plenty becomes general, tis a ſign there is more Money than can be em- 
ployed in Trade; which cannot but put many upon ſeekiag Pürchaſes, to lay it 
out in Land, and ſo raiſe the Price of Land by malang more Buyers chan Seſlers. 
6. Nis not probable Lenders will eall *n their Money," when they t unnet muſe greater 
Intereſt auy where. Beſides, their Stourity upon Lan will be better. 
Auuſv. Some unskilful and timorous Men will call in their Money; others put 
it into the Bankers Hands. But the Bankers and Skilful Win keep it vp, and 
not lend it, but at the natural Uſe, as we have ſhewa. But how Securities will 
be mended, by lowering of Ivtereſt, is, 1 confoſt, beyond my Comptebenſion. 


Pe now upon the Conſideration of Hhreveft and Money, give me leave to fay 
one Word mere on this Oedaion;, whith may not be wholly unſtaſdnable at 
this time. I hear a Talk up and down of raiſing our Money, as a means to retala dur 
Wealth, and keep dur Money from being cart Ed away. 1wilk thoſe that uſe the 
Phraſe of raiſing our Money, had me clear Notion'annexed to it; and that then 
they would examine, Whether, that being true, it would at all ſerve to thoſe 
Ends, for which it is prepos d. nts eee ee 
The raiſing of Money then ſignifies one of theſe two things 4 either ring te Va- 
lue of our Money, or raiſing the Denomination of qur Coin. 
The rang of the Value of Motity, or any thing elle, is nothing, but the maki ng 
a leſs quantity of ir exchange for any othefthins; than would have been taken for 


_— N 3 | 
it before. v. g. If 5 % will exchange for, or, (as we call it) buy à Buſhel of 


it: And in this r 
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Wheat; if you can make 45. buy another Buſhel of the ſame Wheat, it is plain 
the Halue of your Money is raiſed, in reſpect of Wheat one Fifth. But thus no- 
thing can raiſe or ſall ihe Value of your Money, but the proportion of its Plenty, 
or Scarcity, in proportion to the Plenty, Scarcity, or Vent of any other Com- 
modity, with Which you compare it, or for which you would exchange it. 
And thus Silver, which makes the Intrinſick Value of Money, compar'd with it 
ſelf, under any Stamp or Denomination of the fame or different Countries, can- 
not be raiſed. For an Ounce of Silver, whether in Pence, Groats, or Crown-Pleces, 
Stiverg or Ducatodns; or in Bullion, is and always eternally will be of equal Value 
to any other Ounce of Silver, under what Stampor Denomination ſoever; unleſs 
it can be ſhewa that any Stamp can add any new and better qualities to one par- 
cel of Silver, which another parcel of Silver want. N 2 
Silver therefore being always of equal Value to Silver, the value of Coin, com- 
par'd with n leſs or equal, only as it has more, leſs or equal Si. ver in 
you can by no manner of Way raiſe or fall your Money. 
Indeed moſt of the Slver of the World, both in Money and Veſſels being alloy'd, 
(i. e: mixed with ſome baſer Metals) fine Silver (3. e. Sitver ſeparated from all Aly) 
is uſually dearer than ſo much $/ver alloy'd, or mix'd with baſer Metals. Becauſe, 
beſides the Weight of the Silver, thoſe ho have need of fine (i. e. unmix'd Silver; 
as Gilders, Wyre-Drawers, Gr.) muſt according to their Need, beſides an equal 
Weight of Silver mixed with other Metals, give an Overplus to reward the Re- 
finer's Skill and Pains. And in this Caſe, fine Silver, and alloy d or mixed Silver are 
conſidered as two diſtin Commodities. But no Money being coin'd here, or 
almoſt any where of pure fine' Silver, this concerns not the Value of Money at 
all; wherein an equal quantity of Silver is always of the ſame Value with 
an equal quantity of Silver, let the Stamp, or Denomination be what it will. 
All then that can be done in this great myſtery of Raiſing Money, is only to al- 
ter the Denomination, and call that a Crown now, which before by the Law was 
but a part of a Crown. For Example: Suppoſing, according to the Standard of 
our Law, 5 . or a Crown, were to weigh an Ounce, (as it does now, wanting 
about 16 Grains) whereof one twelfth were Copper, and eleven twelfths Silver, 
(for there: abouts it is) tis plain here ?tis the quantity of Silver gives the Value to it. 
For let another Piece be coin'd of the ſame Weight, wherein half the Silver is taken 
out, and Copper or other Alloy put into the place, every one knows it will be 
worth but half as much. For the Value of the Alloy is ſo inconſiderable as not to 
be reckoned. This Crown now muſt be rais'd, and from henceforth our Crown 
Pieces coin d one Twentieth lighter 3 which is nothing but changing the Denomi- 
nation, calling that a Crown now, which yeſterday was but a part, viz.  Nine- 
teen twentieths of a Crown; whereby you have only raiſed 19 parts to the De- 
nomination formerly given to 20. For 1 think no body can be fo ſenſeleſs, 
as to imagine, that 19 Grains or Ounces of Silver can be raiſed to the Value of 
20 ; or that 19 Grains or Ounces of Silver ſhall at the ſame time exchange for, 
or buy as much Corn, Oyl, or Wine, as 20; which is to raiſe it to the Value of 
20. For if 19 Ounces of Silver can be worth 20 Ounces of Silver, or pay for as 
much of any other Commodity, then 18, 10, or 1 Ounce may do the ſame. For 
if the abating one twentieth of the quantity of the Silver of any Coin, does not 
leſſen its Value, the abating nineteen twentieths of the quantity of the Silver 
of any Coin, will not abate, its Value. And ſo a ſingle Threepence, or a ſingle 
Penny, being called a Crown, will buy as much Spice or Silk, or any other 
Commodity, as a Crown; piece, which contains 20 or 60. times as much Silver; 
Which is an Abſurdity ſo great, that 1 think no body will want Eyes to ſee, and 
ENT e ren e 2; 
Nox, this raiſing your Money, or giving a leſs quantity of Silver the Stamp and 
Denomunation of à greater, may be done two Ways. 1 10 Ain 
1. By raiſing one Species of your Money. 
2. By raiſing all your Silver Grin, at once, 
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1. The raiſing of ane Species of your Coin, beyond its intrinſick Value, is done 


by coining any one Species, (which in Account bears ſuch a proportion to the 


9 other 
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att er Species of your Coin) with leſs Silver in it, than is required by that Value p 


it hears in your Money. | | | 

For Example, A Grown with us goes for 60 Pence, a Shilling. for 12 Pence, 4 
Teſter for 6 Pence, and a Groat for 4 Pence: And accordingly, the Proportion 
of Silver in each of them, ought to be at 60, 12, 6, and 4. Now, jf in the 
Mint there ſhould be coin'd Groats, or Teſters, that being of the ſame Alloy with. 
our other Money, had but two Thirds of the Weight, that thoſe Species are 
coin'd at now; or elſe, being of the ſame Weight, were ſo alloy'd. as to 
have one Third of the Silver required by the preſent Standard chang'd into CoP- 
per ; and ſhould thus, by Law, be made current ; (the reſt of your Silver Money 
being kept to the preſent Standard in Weight and Eineneſs) tis plain, thoſe 
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Species would be raiſing one third part; that paſſing for. 6d. which had but the 


Silver of 4d. in it; and would be all one as if a Groat ſhould by Law be made 
current for 64. and every 64. in payment paſs for 94. This is truly raiſing 
theſe Species: But is no more in effect, than if the Mint ſhould coin clip'd Mo- 
ney. And has, beſides the Cheat that is put, by ſuch baſe or light Money, on 

every particular Man, that receives it, that he wants one third of that real Va- 
lve which the Publick ought to ſecure him, in the Money, it obliges him to re- 
ceive as lawful and current; It ſay, this great and unavoidable inconve- 
nience to the Publick, That, beſides the opportunities it gives to domeſtick Coi- 
ners to cheat you with lawful Money, it puts it into the Hands of Foreigners to 
fetch away your Money without any Commodities for it. For if they find that 
Two-penny weight of Silver, marked with a certain Impreſſion, ſhall here in 
England be equivalent to 34. weight mark'd with another Impreſſion ; they will 
not fail to ſtamp Pieces of that Faſhion. ; and ſo importing that baſe and low 
Coin, will, here in England, receive 34. for 2d. and quickly carry away 
your Silver in Exchange for Copper, or barely the Charge of Coinage. _ 

This is unavoidable in all Countries where any one Species of their Money is 
diſproportionate in its intrinſick Value, (i. e. in its due proportion of Silver to 
the reſt of the Money of that Country) an Inconvenience 6 certainly attending 
the allowance of any baſe Species of Money to be current, that the King of 
France could not avoid it, with all his Watchfulneſs. For though, by Edict, he 
he made his 4 Sols Pieces, (whereof 15 were to paſs for a French Crown, though 
20 of them had not ſo much Silver in them, as was in a French Crown Piece) paſs 
in the Inland parts of his Kingdom, 15 for a Crown in all Payments; yet he 
durſt not make them, current in his Seaport Towns, for fear that ſhould give 
an Opportunity to their Importation. But yet. this Caution ſerved not the 
Turn. They were ſtill imported; and by this Means, a great Loſs and Da- 
mage brought upon his Country. So that he was forced to cry them down, and 
fink them to near their intrinſick Value. Whereby a great many particular 
Men, who had quantities of that Species in their Hands, loſt a great part of their 
Eſtates; and every one that had any, loſt proportionably by it. 

If we had Groats or & x Pences current by Law, amongſt us, that wanted on 
third of the Silver which they now have by the Standard, to make them of equa 
Value to our other Species of Money; who can imagine, that our Neighbours 

would not preſently pour in quantities of ſuch Money upon us, to the great 
Loſs and Prejudice of the Kingdom? The quantity of Silver that is in each Piece 
or Species of Coin, being that, which Mabes it real and intrinſick Value, the 
due proportions of Silver ought to be kept in each Species, according to the 
reſpective Rate ſet on each of them by Law. And when this is ever varied from, 
it is but a Trick to ſerve ſome preſent Occaſion; but is always with Loſs t6 
the Country where the Trick is play d. 5 n 
2. The other way of raiſing Honey is by raiſing al your Silver Coin at once, the 
* b of a Grown, a Shilling, and a Penny, in reference to one another, being 
till kept, (viz. That a Hilling ſhall weigh one fifth of a Crown: Piece, and a Penny 
weigh one twelfth of a Shilling, in Standard Silver) but out of every one of 
thefe, you abate one twentieth of the Silver, they were wont to have in them. 

If all the ſpecies of, Money, be, as tis call'd raiſed, by making each of them to 

ve one twentieth leſs of Silver in them than formerly; and ſo your whole 
one be lighter than it was: Theſe following will be ſome of the Conſequen- 
ces Or it. A . | * . 
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8. It will rob all Gedirors of one twentieth (or 5 per Cent.) of their Debts; 
and all Landlords one twentieth of their quit Rents for ever; and in all other 
Rents as far as their former Contracts reach, of 5 per nt. of their yearly Income; 
and this without any Advantage to the Debtor or Farmer. For he receiving no 
more Pounds Sterling for his Land or Commodities, in this new lighter Coin, 
than he ſhould have done of your old and weightier Money, gets nothing by it. 


If you fay yes, he will receive more Gown, Half-Gown, and Shilling Pieces, for what 


he now ſells for new Money, than he ſhould have done if the Money of the old 
Standard had continued; you confeſs your Money is not raiſed in Value, but in 


Denomination ; ſince what your new Pieces want in Weight, muſt now be made up 
in their Number. But which way ſoever this falls, 'tis certain, the Publick (which 


moſt Men think, ought to be the only reaſon of changing a ſettled Law, and diſturb- 
ing the common current Courſe of things) receives not the leaſt Profit by it: Nay, 
as we ſhall ſee by and by, it will be a great Charge and Loſs to the Kiagdom. Bur 
this, at firſt ſight, is viſible 3 That in all Payments to be received upon precedent 
Contracts, it your Money be in effect raiſed, the Receiver will loſe 5 per Cent. For 
Money having been lent, and Leaſes and other Bargains made, when Money was of 
the ſame Weight and Fineneſs that it is now, upon Confidence that under the 


Tame names of Pounds, Shillings and Pence, they ſhould receive the ſame Value, i. e. 


the ſame quantity of Silver, by giving the denomination now to leſs quantites of 
Silver. by one twentieth, you take from them 5 per Cent. of their du. 

When Men go to Market to buy any other Commodities with their new, but 
lighter Money, they will find 20 s. of their new Money will buy no more of any 
Commodity than 19 would before. For it not being thedenomination but the quantity 
of Silver, that gives the Value to any Coin, 19 Grains or parts of Silver, however 
denominated or marked, will no more be worth, or paſs for, or buy ſo much of any 
other Commodity as 20 Grains of Silver will, than 195. will -paſs for 20 5. If any 
one thinks a Shilling or a Crown in Name has its Value from the Denomination 
and not from the Quantity of Slver in it, let it be tried; and hereafter let a Pen- 
#y be called a Sing, or a Shilling be called a Crown. I believe no body would be 


content to receive his Debts or Rents in ſach Money: Which though the Law 


ſhould raiſe thus, yet he foreſees he ſhould loſe eleven twelfths by the one, and by 


the other four tds of the Value he received 3 and would find his new Shilling, 


which had no more Silver in it than one twelfth of what a Shilling had before, 
would buy him of Corn, Cloth, or Wine but one twelfth of what an old Shil- 
ling mk: This is as plaiply ſo in the raiſmg, as you call it, your Crown to 
Fand 34, or, (Which is the ſame thing) making your Crown one twentieth 
lighter in Silver, The only difference is, that the Loſs is ſo great, (it being 
eleyen twelfths) that every body ſees, and abhors it at firſt propoſal; but in the 
other (it being but one twentieth, and covered with the . ceitful name of ra- 
ſing our Money) People do not fo readily obſerve it. If it be good to raiſe t 


Crown-Piece this way one twentieth this Week, I ſuppolc.it will be as good and 


Silver, i. e. the quantity of pure Silver ſeparable from the Alloy, makes the 
real Value of Money... If it does not, coin e the ſame Stamp and De- 
ſame Value. I ſuſpect your Stamp 


Will make it of no more Worth, than the e of Feland is, which is 
it Mon 


If Silver give the Value, you will ſay what need is there then of the charge of 


3. 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money. 
t. The weighing of Silver to every one we had occaſion to pay it to, would be very 
troubleſome, for every one muſt carry about Scales in his Pocket. | 
2. Scales would not do the buſineſs. For, in the next place, every one can- 
not diſtinguiſh between fine and mix d Silver: So that though he receive the full 
weight, he was not ſure he received the full weight of Silver ; ſince there might 
be a mixture of ſome of the baſer Metals, which he was not able todiſcern. Thoſe 
who have had the care, and government of Politick Societies, introduced Coinage, 
as a remedy to thoſe two inconveniencies. The Stamp was a Warranty oft he pub- 
lick, that under ſuch a denomination they ſhould receive a piece of ſucha weight, 
and ſuch a fineneſs; that is, they ſhould receive ſo much Silver. And this is the 
reaſon why the counterfeiting the Stamp is made the higheſt Crime, and has the 
weight of Treaſon laid upon it: Becauſe the Stamp is the publickvoucher of the intrin- 
ſick Value. The Royal Authority gives the Stamp; the Law allows and confirms 
the denomination : And both together give, as it were, the Publick Faith, as a 
ſecurity, that Sums of Money contracted for under ſuch denominations, ſhall be 
of ſuch a value, that is, ſhall have in them ſo much Silver. For 'tis Silver and not 
Names that pay Debts and purchaſe Commodities: If therefore I have contracted 
for twenty Crowns, and the Law then has required, that each of thoſe Crowns 
ſhould have an Ounce of Silver; *tis certain my Bargain is not made good, I am 
defrauded (and whether the Publick Faith be not broken with me, I leave to be 
conſidered) if, paying me twenty Crowns, the Law allows them to be ſuch as 
have but nineteen twentieths of the Silver, they ought to have, and really had 
in them, when 1 made my Contract. | | | 
2. It diminiſhes all the King's Revenue 5 per Cent. For though the ſame num- 
ber of Pounds, Shilliags, and Pence are paid into the Exchequer as were wont, 
yet theſe Names being given to Coin that have each of them one twentieth leſs of 
Silver in them ; and that being not a ſecret concealed from Strangers, no more 
than from his own Subjects, they will ſelt the King no more Pitch, Tarr, or Hemp, 
for 20 Shillings, after the raiſing your Money, than they would before for 19: or, 
fo ſpeak in the ordinary phraſe, they will raiſe their Commodities 5 per Cent. as 
ou have rais'd your Money 5 per Cent. And ' tis well if they ſtop there. For uſually 
in ſuch changes, an out- cry being made of your leſſening your Coin, thoſe who 
have to deal with you, taking the advantage of the allarm, to ſecure themſelves 
from any loſs by your new Trick, raiſe their price even beyond the Par of your 
leſſening your' Coin. * Ty | 
I hear of two inconveniencies complained of, which 'tis propoſed by this pro- 
ject to Remedy. [OED | 
The one is, The melting down of our Coin : The other, The carrying away of our 
Bullion. Theſe are both inconveniencies which, I fear, we lie under: But neither 
of them will be in the leaſt removed or prevented by the propoſed alteration of 
our Money. N © | | 1755 
1. It is paſt doubt that our Money is melted down. The reaſon whereof is evident- 
ly the cheapneſs of Coinage. For a Tax on Wine paying the Coinage, the par- 
ticular Owners pay nothing for it. So that 100 Ounces of Silver Cin d, comes to 


the Owner at the ſame Rate, as 100 Ounces of Standard Silver in Bullion. For 


delivering into the Mint his Silver in Bars, he has the ſame quantity of Silver de- 
livered out to him again in Coin, without any Charges to him. Whereby, if at 
any time he has occaſion for Bullion, 'tis the ſame thing to melt down our mill'd 
Money, as to buy Bullion from abroad, or take it in Exchange for other Commo- 
dities. Thus our Mint to the only advantage of our Officers, but at the publick 
Coſt, Labours in Vain, as will be found. But yet this makes you not have one jot 
Teſs Money in England, than you would have otherwiſe; but only makes you coin 
that, which otherwiſe would not have been Coin'd, nor perhaps been brought 
hither: And being. not brought hither by an over - balance of your Exportation, 
cannot ſtay when it is here. It is not any fort of Coinage,, — or can keep 
your Money here: That wholly and only depends upon the balance of your Trade. 
Arid had all the Money in King Charles the II. and King James the II's. time, been 
minted according to this new propoſal, this raisd Money would have been gone as 
well as the other, and the remainder been no more, nor no leſs than it is now. 
Though I doubt not but the Mint would have coin'd as much of it as it has of our 
preſent mill'd Money. The ſhort is this. An over-balance of Trade with 
Vol. II. F 2 : | Spain 
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Spain brings you in Bullion ; cheap Coinage , when it is here, carries it into the 
Mint, — — is made of rig but if your Exportation will not balance your 
Importation in the other parts of your Trade, away muſt your Silver go again, 
whether Monied or not Monied. For where Goods do not, Silver muſt pay for 
the Commodities you ſpend. | N | 3 

That this is fo, will appear by the Books of the Mint, where may be ſecn how 
much mil'> Money has been Coin'd in the two laſt Reigns. And in a Paper I 
have now in my Hands, (ſuppoſed written by a Man not wholly ignorant in the 
Mint) *tis confeſſed , That whereas one third of the current Payments were 
ſome time ſince of mill'd Money, there is not now one twentieth. Gone then it 
is: But let not any one miſtake and think it gone, becauſe in our preſent Coinage, 
an Ounce wanting about 16 Grains is denominated a Crown : Or that (as is now 
propoſed) an Ounce wanting about 40 Grains, being coin'd in one piece, and 
denominated a Crown, would have ftop'd it, or will (if our Money be ſo alter'd) 
for the future fix it here. Coin what quantity of Silver you pleaſe, in one piece, 
and give it the denomination of a Crown; when your Money is to go, to pay 
your foreign Debts, (or elſe it will not go out at all) your heavy Money, (i. e. 
that which is weight according to its Denomination, by the Standard of the Mint) 
will be that, which will be melted down, or carried away in Coin by the Expor- 
ter, whether the pieces of each Species be by the Law bigger or lefs. For whilſt 
Coinage is wholly paid for by a Tax, whatever your ſize of Money be, he that 


has need of Bullion to ſend beyond Sea, or of Silver to make Plate, need but take 


mill'd Money, and melt it down, and he has it as cheap, as if it were in pieces of 
Eight, or other Silver coming from abroad; the Stamp, which ſo well ſecures the 
weight and fineneſs of the mill'd Money, coſting nothing at all. | 
o this perhaps will be ſaid; That if this be the effect of mill'd Money, that it 

is ſo apt to be melted down, it were better to return to the old way of Gining by 
the Hammer. To which Tanſwer by no means. For, . 
1. Coinage by the Hammer leſs ſecures you from having a great part of your 
Money melted down. For in that way there being a greater inequality in the 
weight of the Pieces, ſome being too heavy, and ſome too light, thoſe who know 
how to make their advantage of it, cul out the heavy pieces, melt them down, 
and make a benefit of the over-weight. [2 io of | 
2. Coinape by the Hammer expoſes you much more to the danger of falſe Coin. 
Becauſe the Tools are eaſily made and concealed, and the work carried on with 
„ Hands, and leſs noiſe than a Mill; whereby falſe Coiners are leſs liable 
to diſcovery. | A557 4 01 
3. The pieces not being fo round, even, and fairly ſtamp'd, nor mark'd on the 
Rees, are expos d to Clipping, which mild Money is not. | 

An Money is therefore certainly beſt for the Publick. But whatever be the 
cauſe of melting down our mild Money, I do not ſee how raiſing our Money 
(as they-call it) Will at all hinder its being melted down. For if our Crown- 
Pieces ſhould be coin d one twentieth lighter. Why ſhould that hinder them 
from being melred down more than now? The intrinſick value of the Silver is 
not alter d, as we have ſnewn already: Therefore that temptation to melt them 
down remains the ſame as before. 1185 | 

3 are lighter by one twentieth. That cannot hinder them from being 

melted down. Fer Half Crowns are lighter by half, and yet that preſerves 


But they are of leſs weight, under the ſame denomination, and therefore they will not be 
melted 62 tn That is true, if any of — preſent Crowns —— I twentieth, 
heavier, are current for Crowns at the fame time. For then they will no more 
meltdown the new light Crowns, than they will the old-clip'd-ones , which are 
more worth in Coin, and Tale, than in Weight and Bullion. But it cannot be 
ſuppos d that Men will part with their old and heavier Money, at the ſame rate 
that the lighter new Coin goes at; and pay away their old Crowns for 5.5. in Tale, 
when at the Mint they will yield them 5 5. 3 d. And then if an old mill'd Crown 
goes for 5 5. 3 , and à new mild Crown (being ſo much lighter): go for a Crown. 
what I pray will be the odds of melting down the one or the other? The one has 
one twentieth leſs Silver in it, and goes for one twentieth leſs; and ſo being 
weight, they ate mated down vpon equal Terms. If it be a convenience to melt 
6 ht 2 11 bene, 


and Raiſing the Value of Money. 
one, it will be as much a convenience to melt the other: Juſt as it is the ſame 
convenience, to melt mill'd Half Crowns as milFd Crowns ; the one having with 
half the quantity of Silver, half the Value. When the Money is all brought to 
the new rate, i. e. to be one twentieth lighter, and Commodities raiſed as they 
will proportionably, what ſhall hinder the melting down of your Money then, 
more than now, I would fain know ? If it be cain'd then as it is now Gratis, a 
Crown-piece, (let it be of what weight ſoever) will be as it is now, juſt worth 
its own weight in Bullion, of the ſame fineneſs for the Coinage, which is the 
manufactury about it, and makes all the difference, coſting nothing, what can 
make the difference of Value ? And therefore, whoever wants Bullion, will as 
cheaply melt down theſe new Crowns, as buy Bullion with them. The raiſing of 
your Money cannot then (the Act for free Coinage ſtanding) hinder its being 
melted down. *' * 
Nor, in the next place, much leſs can it, as it is pretended, hinder the Ex- 
| 2 of our Bullion. Any denomination or ſtamp. we ſhall give to Silver 
gere, will neither give Silver a higher value in England, nor make it leſs prized 
abroad. So much Silver will always be worth (as we have already ſhew'd) fo 
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much Silver given in exchange one for another. Nor will it, when in your Mint 


a leſs quantity of it is raiſed to a higher denomination (as when nineteen tweatieths 
of an Ounce has the denomination of a Crown, which formerly belong'd only to 
the whole 20) be one jot rais'd, in reſpe& of any other Commodity. | 
. You have rais'd the denomination of your ſtamp'd Silver one twentieth, or whicli 
is all one 5 per Cent. And Men will preſently raiſe their Commodities 5 per Cent. $0 
that if yeſterday 20 Crowns would exchange for 20 Buſhels of Wheat, or 20 Yards 
ofa certain ſort of Cloth, if you will to day coin current Crowns one twentieth 
lighter, and make them the Standard, you will find 20 Crowns will exchange for 
but 19 Buſhels of Wheat, or 19 Yards of that Cloth, which will be juſt as much 
Silver for a Buſhel, as yeſterday. So that Silver being of no more real value, by 
your giving the ſame denomination to a leſs quantity of it; this will no more 
ring in, or keep your Bullion here, than if you had done nothing. If this were 
otherwiſe, you would be beholden (as ſame People ſooliſnly imagine) to the Clip- 
pers for n Money. For if keeping the old denomination to a leſs. quan- 
tit of Silver, he raiſing your Money (as in effect it is all that is, or can be done 
in it by this project of making yaur Cain lighter). the Clippers have ſufficiently done 
that: And if their Trade go on a little while longer, at the rate it has of late, 
and your mild Money he melted down and carried away, and no more coin'd ; 
your Money will, without the charge of new Cojnage, be, by that ſort of Arti- 
ficers, raiſed aboye 5 per Cut. when all your current Maney fhall be clipped, and 
Wk above one twentieth lighter than the Standard, preſerving ſtill its former 
nomina tion. f * 21 | | 


It will poſſibly be here objected to me, That we ſee 1001. of clip'd Money, above 
5 per Cent- lighter than the Standard, will buy as much Corn, Cloth, or Wine, 
as 100 J. in mild Money , Which is above one twentieth heavier : Whereby it is 
evident, that my Rule fails, and that it is not the Quantity of Silver, that gives 
the value to Money, but its Stamp and Denomination. To which I anſwer , 
That Mer make their Eſtimate and Cuntratts according to the Standard,” upon Suppoſi- 
tion they ſhall receive good and lawful Money, which is that of full Weight: 
And ſo in effect they do, whilſt they receiye-the current Money of the Country. 
For fince 100 l. of clip d Money will pay a Debt of 100 1: as well as the weightieſt 
mill d Money, and a new Crown out of the Mint will pay for no more Fleſh, Fruit, 
or Cloth, than five clip'd Shillings; tis evident that they are equivalent as to the 
Purchaſe of any thing here at home, whil'ſt no body ſcruples to take five clip'd 
Shiflings in exchange for a weighty mili'd Crown. But this will be quite other- 

wiſe as ſoon as you change your Coin, and (to raiſe it as you call it) make your 
Money one twentieth lighter in the Mint; for then no body will any more give 
an old Crown of the former Standard for one of the new, than he will now give 


- 


you 5 5. and 3 d. for aCtown : For ſo: much then his old Crown will yield him at 


the Miat. i | 2» 
di d and unclip d Money will always buy an equal quantity of any thing elſe, as 
long as they will without ſcruple change one for another. And this makes, that 
the foreign Merchant; who comes to ſell kis Goods to you, always counts 1 
| | the 
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the Value of your Money by the Silver that is in it , and eſtimares the quantity of 
Silver by the Standard of your Mint; though perhaps by reaſon of clip'd or worn 


Money amongſt it, any ſum that is ordinarily received is much lighter than the 
Standard, and ſo has leſs Silver in it than what is in a like Sum new coin'd in the 


Mint. But whilſt clip'd and weighty Money will equally change one for another, 


it is all one to him whether he receive his Money in clip'd Money or no, fo it be 
but current. For if he buy other Commodities here with his Money, whatever 
Sum he contracts for, clip d as well as weighty Money equally pays for it. If he 
would carry away the Price of his Commodity in ready Caſh, tis eaſily changed 
into weighty Money : And then he has not only the Sum in Tale, that he contra- 
Qed for, but the quantity of Silver he expected for his Commodities, according to 
the Standard of our Mint. If the quantity of your clip'd Money be once grown ſo 
great, that the foreign Merchant cannot (if he has a mind to it) eaſily get Weighry 
Money for it, but having ſold his Merchandize, and received clip d Money, finds a 
difficulty to procure what is weight for it ; he will, in ſelling his Goods, either 
contract to be paid in weighty Money, or elſe raiſe the Price of his Commodities, 
according to the diminiſh'd quantity of Silver in your current Coin. | 

In Holland, (Ducatoons being the beſt Money of the Country, as well as the 
largeſt Coin) Men in Payments, received and paid thoſe indifferently, with the 
other Money of the Country, till of late the coining of other Species of Money, of 
baſer Altoy, and in greater quantities, having made the Ducatoons, either by melt- 
ing down, or Exportation, ſcarcer than formerly, it became difficult to change 
the baſer Money into Ducatoons; and ſince that, no body will pay a Debt in Du- 
ea unleſs he be allowed half per Ent. or more, above the value they were 
coin'd for. 


To underſtand this, we muſt take notice, That Guilders is the denomination, 


that in Holland they uſually compute by, and make their Contracts in. A Duca- 


toon formerly paſſed at three Guilders, and three Stuyvers, or ſixty-three Sruyvers. 
There were then (ſome Years ſince) began to be coin'd another Piece, which 
was call'd a three Guilders Piece, and was order'd to paſs for three Guilders or ſixty 
Stuyvers. But 21 Three Guilders Pieces, which were to paſs for 63 Guilders , not 
having ſo much Silver in them as 20 Ducatoons, which paſſed for the ſame Sum of 
63 Guilders : the Ducatoons were either melted down in their Mints, (for the ma- 
king of theſe Three Guilders Pieces, or yet baſer Money, with Profit) or were car- 
ried away by foreign Merchants; who when they carried back the Product of 
their Sale in Money, would be ſure- to receive their Payment of the number of 
Guilders they contracted for in Ducatoons, or change the Money they received, in- 
to Ducatoons : Whereby they carried home more Silver, than if they had taken 
their Payment in Three Guilders Pieces, or any other Species. Thus Ducatoons be- 
came ſcarce. So that now he that will be paid in Ducatoons muſt allow half per 
Cent. for them. And therefore the Merchants, when they ſell any thing now, either 
make their Bargain to be paid in Ducatoons, or if they contract for Guilders in 
general, (which will be ſure to be paid them in the baſer Money of the Country,) 
they raiſe the Price of their Commodities accordingly. EYE HS 4 
By this Example, in a Neighbour Country, we may ſee how our new mill'd Mo- 
ney goes away. When foreign Trade imports more than our Commodities will 
pay for, tis certain we muſt contract Debts beyond Sea, and thoſe muſt oy pang 
with Money, when either we cannot furniſh, or they will not take our Goods to 
diſcharge them. To have Money beyond Sea to pay our Debts, when our Com- 
modities do not raiſe it, there is no other way but to ſend it thither. And ſince 
a weighty Crown coſts no more here than a light one, and our Coin beyond Sea is 
valued no otherwiſe than according to the quantity of Silver it has in it, whether 
we ſend it in Specie, or whether we melt it down here to ſend it in Bullion, 
(which is the ſafeſt way as not being prohibited) the weightieſt is ſure to go. But 
when ſo great a quantity of your Money is clip'd, or ſo great apart of your weigh- 
ty Money is carried away, that the foreign Merchant or his Factor here cannot 
have his Price paid in weighty Money, or ſuch as will eaſily be changed into it, 
then every one will ſee (when Alen will no longer take five clipp'd Shillings for a mill'd 
or weighty Crown) that it is the quantity of Silver that buys Commodities and pays 
Debts, and not the Stamp and Denomination which is put upon it. And then 
too it will be ſeen what a Robbery is committed on the Publick by Clipping: Every 
Grain 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money. 


Grain diminiſhed from the juſt weight of our Money, is ſo much Loſs to the Kati- 
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on, which will one time or other be ſenſibly felt; and which, if it be not taken care of, 


and . ſpeedily ſtopt, will in that enormous Courſe it is now in, qu ickly, I fear, 
break out 1nto open ill Effects, and at one blow deprive us of a great part (perhaps 
near one fourth) of our Money. For that will be really the Caſe, when the In- 
creaſe of clip'd Money makes it hard to get weighty ; when Men begin to put a 
difference of value between that which is weighty, and light Money, and will not 


ſell their Commodities, but for Money that is weight, and will make their Bar- 


gains accordingly. | | we | 

Let the Country Gentleman, when it comes to that Paſs, conſider, what the 
Decay of his Eſtate will be, when receiving his Rent in the Tale of clip d Shil- 
lings, according to his Bargain, he cannot get them to paſs at Market for more 
than their Weight. And he that ſells him Salt or Sill, will bargain for 5 s. ſuch a 
quantity, if he pays him in fair weighty Coin, but in clippd Money he will not 
take under 5s. 3 d. Here you ſee you have your Money without this new trick of 
Coinage, raiſed 5 per Cent. But whether to any advantage of the Kingdom, I 
leave every one to judge. 5 | 

Hitherto we have only conſidered the raiſing of Silver Coin, and that has been 
only by coining it with leſs Silver in it, under the ſame Denomination. There is 
another way yet of raiſing Money which has ſomething more of reality, though 
as little good as the former in it. This too, now that we are upon the Chapter 
of Raiſing of Money, it may not be unſeaſonable to open a little. The raiſing I 
mean is, when either of the two richer Metals, (which Money is uſually made 
of) is by Law raiſed above its natural Value, in reſpect of the other. Gold and 
Silver, have, in almoſt all Ages, and parts of the World (where Money was 
uſed) generally been thought the fitteſt Meterials to make it of. But there 
being a great diſproportion in the Plenty of theſe Metals in the World, one has 
always been valued much higher than the other; ſo that one Ounce of Gold has 
exchang'd for ſeveral Ounces of Silver: As at preſent, our Guinea paſſing for 21 s. 
64. in Silver, Gold is now about fifteen and an half Times more worth than Sil- 
ver; there being about fifteen and an half times more Silver in 21 3. 6 d. than 
there is Gold in a Guinea. This being now the Market Rate of Gold to Silver 3 
if by an eſtabliſhed Law the Rate of Guineas ſhould be ſet higher, (as to 22 5 
64.) they would be raiſed indeed, but to the Loſs of the Kingdom. For by this 
Law Gold being raiſed 5 per Cent. above its natural true Value, Foreigners would 
find it worth while to ſend their Gold hither, and ſo fetch away our Silver at 
five per Cent. Profit, and ſo much Loſs to us. For when ſo much Gold as would 
purchaſe but 100 Ounces of Silvet any where elſe, will in England purchaſe the 


Merchant 105 Ounces, what ſhall hinder him from bringing his Gold to ſo good 


a Market; and either ſelling it at the Mint, where it will yield ſo much, or 
having it coin'd into Guineas : And then (going to Market with his Guizeas) he 
may buy our Commodities at the Advantage of 5 per Cent. in the very fort of his 
Money; or change them into Silver, and carry that away with him? 

On the other ſide, if by a Law you would raiſe your Silver Money, and make 
four Crowns, or 205. in Silver, equal to a Guinea, at which rate I ſuppoſe- it 
was firſt coin'd; ſo that by your Law a Guinea ſhould paſs but for 20 5. the fame 
Inconveniency would follow. For then Strangers would: bring in Silver, and 


carry away your Gold, . which was to be had here at a lower rate than any 
where elſe. | | | 


If you ſay, that this Inconyenience is not to be feard ; for that as ſoon as 
People found, that Gold began to grow ſcarce, or that it was more worth than 
the Law ſet upon it, they would not then part with it at the Statute-rate; as 


we ſee the Broad Pieces that were coined in King James I. time for 20 5. no body 


will now part with under 23 5. or more, according to the Market Value. This 
1 grant is true, and it does plainly confeſs. the Fooliſhneſs of making a Law; 
which cannot produce the Effect it is made for: As indeed it will not, when you 
would raiſe the Price of Silver in reſpect of Gold, above its natural Market Va- 
lae : For then, as we ſee in our Gold, the Price of it will raiſe itſelf. . But on 
the other ſide, if you ſhould by a Law ſet the Value of Gold above. its Par, then 
People would be bound to receive it at that high rate, and fo part with their 
Silver at an under value. But ſuppoſing that having a mind to raiſe your Silver 
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48 Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, WM 
in reſpect of Gold, you make a Law to do it, what comes of that? If your Law 
prevail, only this; that as much as you raiſe Silver, you debaſe Gold, (for they 
are in the Condition of two things put in oppoſite Scales, as much as the one ri- 
ſes the other falls) and then your Gold will be carried away with ſo much clear 
Loſs to the Kingdom, as you raiſe Silver and debaſe Gold by your Law, below 
their natural Value. If you raiſe Gold in Proportion to Silver, the ſame Effect 
OWS. | 
Lay, raiſe Silver in reſpect of Gold, and Gold in Proportion to Silver. For when 
you would raiſe the Value of Money, fancy what you will, *tis but in reſpect of 
ſomething you would change it for, and is done only when you can make a leſs 
quantity of the Metal, which your Money is made of, change for a greater 
quantity of that thing which you would raiſe it to. 50 
The Effect indeed, and ill Conſequence of raiſing either of theſe two Metals, 
in reſpect of the other, is mote eaſily obſerved and ſooner found in raiſing Gold 
than Silver Coin: Becauſe your Accounts being kept, and your Reckonings all 
made in Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, which are denominations of Silver Coins, 
or numbers of them; if Gold be made current at a rate above the free and Mar- 
ket Value of. thoſe two Metals, every one will eaſily perceive the Inconvenience. 
But there being a Law for it, you cannot refuſe the Gold in payment for ſo much. 
And all the Money or Bullion People will carry beyond Sea from you, will be in 
Silver, and the Money or Bullion brought in will be in Gold. And the ſame juſt 
will happen when your Silver is raiſed and Gold debaſed in reſpect of one another, 
beyond their true and natural proportion: (natural proportion or value I call that 
reſpective rate they find any where without the preſcription of Law) For then 
Silver will be that which is brought in, and Gold will be carried out; and that 
{till with Loſs to the Kingdom, anſwerable to the overvalue ſet by the Law. Only 
as ſoon as the Miſchief is felt, People will (do what you can) raiſe their Gold to ifs 
natural value. For your Accounts and Bargains being made in the denomination 
of Silver Money; if, when Gold is raiſed above its proportion, by the Law, you 
cannot refuſe it in payment (as if the Law ſhould make a Guinea current at 23 5. 
and 64.) you are bound to take it at that rate in payment. But if the Law ſhould 
make Guineas current at 20 s. he that has them is not bound to pay them away at 
that rate, but may keep them if he pleaſes, or get more for them if he can : Yet 
from ſuch a Law one of theſe three things will follow. Either 1ſt, The Law for- 
ces them to go at 20%. and then being found paſſing at that rate, Foreigners make 
their Advantage of it: Or, 24h), People keep them up, and will not part with 
them at the legal rate, underſtanding them really to be worth more, and then all 
your Gold lies dead, and is of no more uſe to Trade, than if it were all gone out 
of the Kingdom: Or, 34h, It paſſes for more than the Law allows, and then your 
Law ſignihes nothing, and had been better let alone. Which way ever it ſucceeds 
it proves either prejudicial or ineffectual. If the deſign of your Law takes place, 
bone 5p Oe loſes by it: If the Inconvenience be felt and avoided, your Law is 
Money is the meaſure of Commerce, and of the rate of every thing, and there- 
fore ' ought to be 17 (as all other meaſures) as ſteddy and invariable as may be. But 
this cannot be, if your Money be made of two Metals, whoſe Proportion, and 
conſequently whoſe Price, conſtantly varies in reſpect of one another. Silver, 
for many Reaſons, is the fitteſt of all Metals to be this Meaſure, and therefore ge- 
nerally made uſe of for Money. But then it is very unfit and inconvenient that 
Gold, or any other Metal, ſhould be made current legal Money, at a ſtanding 
ſettled Rate. This is to ſet a Rate upon the varying value of Things by Law, 
which juſtly cannot be done; and is, as 1 have ſhewed, as far as it prevails, 
conſtant damage and prejudice to the Country where it is praQiſed. , Suppoſe ff 
teen to one be now the exact Par between Gold and Silver, what Law can make 
it laſting: and eſtabliſh it ſo, that next Year, or twenty Years hence, this ſhall 
be the juſt Value of Gold to Silver, and that one. Ounce of Gold ſhall be juſt 
worth fifteen Ounces of Silver, neither more nor leſs? Tis poſlible, the EA.. 
India Trade ſweeping away great Sums of Gold, may make it ſcarcer in Europe. 
Perhaps the Guinea Trade, and Mines of Peru, affording it in greater Abundance, 
may make it more plentiful; and ſo its Value in reſpe& of Silver, come on the 
one ſide to be as ſixteen, or on the other as fourteen to one. And can 1 
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you ſhall make alter this Proportion here, when it is ſo every where elſe round a- 
bout you? If your Law ſet it at fifteen, when it is at the free Market Rate in 
the neighbouring Countries, as ſixteen to one; will they not ſend hither their 


Silver to fetch away your Gold at one ſixteen Loſs to you? Or if you will keep 


its Rate to Silver, as fifteen to one, when in Holland, France, and Spain its Mar- 
ket Value is but fourteen; will they not ſend hither their Gold, and fetch away 
your Silver at one fifteen loſs to you? This is unavoidable, if you will make Mo- 
ney of both Gold and Silver at the ſame time, and ſet Rates upon them by Law 
in reſpect of one another. | | 


What then? (Will you be ready to ſay) would you have Gold kept out of En- 
gland? Or being here, would you have it uſeleſs to Trade; and muſt there be 


no Money made of it? I anſwer, Quite the contrary. ?Tis fit the Kingdom 
ſhould make uſe of the Treaſure it has. *Tis neceſſary-your Gold ſhould: be 
coin'd, and have the King's Stamp upon it, to ſecure Men in receiving it, that 
there 1s ſo much Gold in each piece. But *tis not neceſſary that it ſhould have 
a fixed Value ſet on it by publick Authority: Tis not convenient that it ſhould 
in its vary ing Proportion have a ſettled Price. Let Gold, as other Commodities, 
find its own Rate. And when, by the King's Image and Inſcription, it carries 
with it a publick Aſſurance of its weight and fineneſs, the Gold Money ſo coin'd 
will never fail to paſs at the known Market Rates, as readily, as any other Spe- 
cies of your Money. Twenty Guineas, though deſigned at firſt for 20 J. go now 
as current for 21 J. 10s. as any other Money, and ſometimes for more, as the 
Rate varies. The Value or Price of any thing, being only the reſpective eſtimate 
it bears: to ſome other, which it comes in Competition with, can only be known 
by the quantity of the one, which will exchange for a certain quantity of the o- 
ther. There being no two things in nature, whoſe Proportion and Uſe does not 
vary, tis impoſſible to ſet a ſtanding regular Price between them. The grow- 
ing Plenty or Scarcity of either in the Market, (whereby I mean the ordinary 
Places, where they are to be had in Traffick) or the real Uſe, or changing Fa- 
ſhion of the Place, bringing either of them more into Demand than formerly, 
preſently varies the reſpective Value of any two Things. Lou will as fruitleſly 
endeavour to keep two different things ſteddily at the ſame price one with ano- 


ther, as to keep two things in an equilibrium, where their varying Weights de- 


pend on different Cauſes. Put a piece of Spunge in one Scale, and an exact coun- 
terpoiſe of Silver on the other, you will be mightily miſtaken if you imagine, 
that becauſe they are to Day equal , they ſhall always remain ſo. The Weight 
of the Spunge varying with every change of Moiſture in the Air, the Silver in 
the oppoſite Scale will ſometimes riſe and ſometimes fall. - This is juſt the ſtate 
of Silver and Gold in regard of their mutual Value. Their Proportion, or Uſe, 
may, nay conftantly does vary, and with it their Price. For being eſtimated one 
in Reference to the other, they are as it were put in oppoſite Scales, and as 
the one riſes the other falls, and ſo on the contrary. 


Farthings made of a baſer Metal, may on this Account too deſerve your Con- 


 ſideration. For whatſoever Coin you make current, above the intrinſick Value, 


will always be Damage to the Publick, whoever get by it. But of this I ſhall 
not at preſent enter into a more particular Enquiry; only this I will confident- 
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ly affirm, That it is the Intereſt of every Country, that all the current Money of it ſhould = 


be of one and the ſame Metal That the ſeveral Species ſhould be all of the ſame Alloy, 
and none of a baſer mixture: And that the Standard once thus ſettled, ſhould be inviola- 
bly and immutably kept to Perpetuity. For whenever that is alter'd, upon what Pre- 
tence ſoever, the Publick will loſe by it. | | | 

Since then it will neither bring us in more Money, Bullion, nor Trade; nor 
keep that we have here, nor hinder our weighty Money, of what Denomination 
ſever, from being melted, to what purpoſe ſhould the Kingdom be at the Charge 
of coining all our Money anew ? For Ido not ſuppoſe any body can propoſe, that 
we ſhould have two ſorts of Money at the ſame time, one heavier, and the other 
lighter, as it comes from the Mint; that is very abſurd to imagine. So that if 
all your old Money muſt be coin'd over again, it will indeed be ſome Advantage, 
and that a very conſiderable one, to the Officers of the Mint. For they being al- 
low'd 3c. 6 d. it ſhould be ſixteen Pence Halfpenny for the Coinage of every 


Pound Troy, which is very near five and an 1 per Cent. If our Money be fix 


Vol. II. Millions, 
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Millions; and maſt» be coin'd all-over again; it will coſt: the Nation to the Mint 
three hundred thirty thouſand Pounds. One hundred thirty thouſand Pounds if 
the elippꝰd Money muſt ſcape; becauſe it is already as light as your new Standard; 
do you not own that this Deſign of new Coinage is juſt of the nature of Clipping? 

This Buſineſs' of Money and e is by ſome Men, and amongſt them ſome 
= ingenious Perſons, thought a'great Myſtery, and very hard to be underſtood. 
Not that truly it irſelf it is fo; but becauſe intereſſed People; that treat of it, 
wrap up the Secret they make Advantage of in myſtical, obſcure, and unintelli- 
gible ways of Talking; which Men, from a pre- conceiv'd Opinion of the Diffi- 
culky of the Sabjeck, taking for Senſe,” in a Matter not eaſie to be penetrated, 
but by the Men of Art, let paſs for current without Examination. Whereas, 
would they 160k into thoſe Diſcourſes,” enquire what meaning their Words have, 
they would find for ehe moſt part; either their Poſitions. to be falſe, their De- 
ductions to be wrong; or (which often happens) their Words to have no diſtinct 
meatigg at all. Where none of theſe be; there their plain, true, honeſt Senſe, 
you prove very eaſie and intelligible ; if expreſs'd in ordinary and direct 
Angage. An ki at heating or 
* Ait this is ſo, I ſhall ſhew, by examining a printed Sheet on this Subject, in- 
tituled, Rimiarks on 4 Paper given in to the Lords; &c. iy, . 
Rem. 7 certain, That what plate forever mill give moſt for Silver by weight, it 
will thither be carried and ſold: And if of the Money which now paſſes in England, there 
can be 5 s. 5d. the Oinice given for Standard Silver i the Mintz when but 5 8. 4d. of 
the very ſame Money tan be given elſemhere for it; it will certainly be brought to the 
Min; and whin cin d, cannot be ſold (having one Peuny vver- value ſer upon it by the 
Mp for the ſane that other Pliite may be bought for, ſo will be left ummelted; at leaſt, 
*?will be the 15 7 of ly Exporters, to buy Plate to ſend our; before Money; whereas 


now tie his Intereſt th ba Money to fen but before Plate. | | 
Austr. The Author Would do well to make it intelligible , how, ef the Money 
that now paſſes in England, ar the Mint can be given 5 5. 3 d. the Oimce for Standard 
Silver, bhet Vit 54: 4d. of the ſume Minty enn he given elſewhere for it. Next, How 
it bas öde Penny ber Value — upon it by the Ounce, fo that when roin il it cannot be ſold. 
This, to an ordinaty Reader; looks very myſterious; and, I fear, is ſo, as either 
uh Horhin 4x FM; or nothing that will hold. For, 
. 138k who is it at the Mint; that cn give 5 8. $d. per Ounce, for Standard 
Sitver, hen no Vody tft ch give above 5 s. 44? Is it the King, or is it the Maſter- 
Worker, or any of the Officers? For to give 5 s. 5 d. for what will yield but 5 5. 
d. to no body Of 15 to 3 one ſixty fifth part more than it is worth. For 
6 much every thing is Worth, as it will yield. And I do not ſee how this can 
tori to account to the King, or be born by any body elſe. 1 Jo 
We 1 ask, HOW @ Penny ober. valli can be fer upon it by the Ounce, fo that it cannot 
e fold? This is fo nyfteridus that 1 think it near impoſſible. For an equal 
Quantity of Standard Silver will always be juſt worth an equal Quantity of Stan- 
ard Silyer. And it is vtterly impoffible to make ſixty four parts of Standard 
Iyer. egal to, or worth ſixty five parts of the ſame Standard Silver; which is 
meant, by ſerting a pen) bver- value iprn'7t by the Ounce, if that has any meaning at 
Wy Todeed, by the Workmanſhip of ir, Tixty four Ounces of Standard Silver 
Hy be made nor oy worth ſixty pe Ounces, but ſeventy or eighty. But the 
Cotinge, which is all the Workmanfhip here, being paid for by a Tax, I do not 
Lee h Nu that can be Teckon'd at all: Or if it be, it muſt raiſe every 5 . 4d. 
coin'd, to abo de 5. 5 4. If I carry fixty four Ounces of Standard Silver in Bul- 
for to the Mint to be coin'd hall I not hive juſt ſixty four Ounces back again 
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r it in Coin ? Ard if to, ſixty four Ounces of coin'd Standard Silver 
e polhbly made Worth ſixty fye Ounces of the ſame Standard Silver uncoin'd; 
heh they . more, and Lean, for barely going to the Mint, have ſixty 
our Ouhces of Standard Silver in Bullion turn'd into Coin? Cheapneſs of Coinage 

in Exeland, Where ir colts'nothing, will indeed make Money be ſooner brought o 
he Mini than ally, Where elſe; becaufe there 1 have the Convenience of having 
adde iifto Money for nothing. But this will no more keep it in England than 

if it were perfect Bollidh. Nor ill it hinder it from being melted down, be- 

9925 it colt no mate in Coin than in Bullion: And this equally, whether your 
leces bf the fate Denoinination de liytiter, Nea vier, or juſt as they were before 

| | This 


To. and Raiſing the Value of Money. 
This being explain'd, *twill be eaſie to ſee, whether the other things ſaid in the 
fame Paragraph be true or falſe, and particularly, whether i be the Intereſt of 
every Exporter, to buy Plate to ſend out before Maney. - by | 5 

Rem. *Tis only barely aſſerted, That if Silver be raiſed at the Mint, that "twill riſe 
elſewhere above it, but can never be known till it be tried. Ne 
Auſw. The Author tells us, in the laſt Paragraph, that Silver that is worth but 

5 8. 2 d. per Ounce at the Mint, is worth 5 8. 4d. elſewhere. This, how true, or 
what Inconvenience it hath, I will not here examine. But be the Inconvenience 
of it what it will, this raiſing the Money he propoſes as a Remedy: And to thoſe 
who ſay, upon raiſing our Money Silver will riſe too, he makes this Anſwer, that 
I can never be known whether it will or za, till it be tried. To which I reply, That it 
may be known as certainly without tryal as it can, that two pieces of Silver that 
weighed equally Yeſterday, will weigh equally again ta Morrow in the ſame 
Scales. | 

There is Silver (ſays our Author) whereof an Ounce (i. e. 480 Grains) will 
change for 5's. 4d. ( i. e. 496 Grains) of qr Standard Silver coinꝰd. To morrow 
you coin your Money lighter ; ſo that then 55. 4d. will have but 472 Grains of 
coin'd Standard Silver in it. Can it not then be knawn, without Tryal, whether 
that Ounce of Silver, which to day will change for 496 Grains of Standard Silver 
coin'd, will change to morrow but for 472 Grains of the ſame Standard Silver coin'd? 
Or can any one imagine that 480 Grains of the ſame Silver which today are worth 
496 Grains of our coin'd Silver, will to marrow be worth but 472 Grains of the 
ſame Silver, a little differently coin'd ? He that can have a Doubt about this 
till it be tried, may as well demand a Trial to be made, to prove, that the 
ſame thing is æquiponderant, or æquivalent to it ſelf. For I think it is as 
clear, That 472 Grains of Silver are æquiponderant to 496 Grains of Silver, 
as that an Ounce of Silver, that is to day worth 496 Grains of Standard Silver, 
ſhonld to morrow be worth but 472 Grains of the ſame Standard Silver, all 
Circumſtances remaining the ſame, but the different Weight of the Pieces 
ſtamp'd: Which is that our Author aſſerts, when he ſays, That tis only — 
aſſerted, &c. What has been ſaid to this, may ſerve alſo for an Anſwer to the 
next Paragraph. Only I deſire it may be taken notice of, that the Author ſeems 
to inſinuate that Silver goes not in England, as in foreign Parts, by Weight: 

Which is a very dangerous as well as falſe.Poſition 3 and which, if allowed, may 
let into our Mint what Corruption and Debaſing of our Money one pleaſes. 

Rem. That our Trade hath heretofore furniſhed us with an Overplus, brought home 
in Gold and Silver, is true; But that we bring home from any Place more Goods than we 
nom export to it, I do not conceive to be ſo. And more Goods might be ſent to thoſe Parts; 
but by reaſon of the great Value of Silver in this part of theWorld; more Money is to be got by 
exporting Silver, than by any other thing that can be ſent 5, and that is the reaſon of it. And 
for its being melted down, and ſent out, becauſe it is ſo heavy, is not by their Paper denied. 

Anſw. That we bring home from any place more Goods than we now export, (The 

Author tells us) he doth not conceive. © 265273 2072-104 
Would qe had told us a Reaſon for his Conceit. But ſince the Money of any 
Country is not preſently to be changed, upon any private Man's groundleſs Con- 
ceit, I fuppoſe this Argument will not be of much Weight with many Men. I 
make bold to call it a groundleſs Conceit: For if the Author pleaſe to remember 
the great Sums of Money are carried every Tear to the Eaſt- Indies, for which we 
bring home conſumable Commodities; (though I muſt own that it pays us again 
with Advantage) or if he will examine, how much only two Commodities, wh 
ly conſum'd here, coſt us yearly in Money, (I mean Canary Wine and Currants 
more than we pay for with Goods exported to the Canaries and Zam; beſides the 
Over: balance of Trade upon us in ſeveral other Places, he will. have little reaſon 
to ſay, he doth not conceive we bring home ſrom any place more Goods than me now Export 
#0 it. WY Ki 3 81 | | | 
A, to what he ſays concerning the melting down and expirting our Maney, becauſe it is 
heavy. If by 4 he wicans, bree our —— 5 caſt of Our 
ties of Money in proportion) are 23 or 24 Grains heavier than he would have 

them coin'd: This, -whoever grants it, I. deny upon Grounds, which I ſuppoſe, 
when examined, - wiltibe found elear and evident. 70 


Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſt, 

Indeed when your Debts beyond Sea, to anſwer the Over-balance of foreign 
Importarions, call for your Money, tis certain the heavy Money, which has the 
full Standard Weight, will be melted down and carried away ; becauſe Foreign- 
ers value not your Stamp or Denomination, but your Silver. | | 

He would 40 well to tell us what he means by the great Value of Silver in this 
part of the Morid. For he ſpeaks of it as a Cauſe that draws away our Money more 
now than formerly, or elſe it might as well have been omitted as mentioned in 
this place: And if he mean, by this part of the World, England: *tis ſcarce Senſe to 
ſay, That the great Value of Silver in England ſhould draw Silver out of England. 
If he means the neighbouring Countries to England, he ſhould have ſaid it, and 
not doubtfully this part of the World. ' But let him, by this part of the World, mean 
what he will, 1 dare fay every one will agree, That Silver is not more valu'd in 
this, than any other part of the World; nor in this Age, more than in our Grand- 
fathers Days. | | 5 
Il am ſorry if it be true, what he tells us, That more Money is to be got by Expor- 
tation of Silver, than by any other thing that can be ſent. This is an Evidence, that 
we bring home more Goods than we export. For till that happens, and has brought 
us in Debt beyond Sea, Silver will not be exported ; but the overplus of Peoples 
'Gain, being generally laid up in Silver, it will be brought home in Silver ; and 
ſo our People will value it as much as any other, in this part of the World. 

The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this. Whenever we, by a loſing Trade, 
contract Debts with our Neighbours, they will put a great Value on our Silver, 
and more Money will be got by tranſporting Silver than any thing can be ſent : Which 
comes about thus. Suppoſe that by an Over-balance of their Trade (whether 
by a Sale of Pepper, Spices, and other Eaſt- India Commodities, it matters not) 


we have received great quantities of Goods, within theſe two or three Months, 


from Holland, and ſent but little thither; ſo that the Accounts balanced between 
the Inhabitants of England and the United Provinces, we of England were a Million in 
their Debt: What would follow from hence? This: That theſe Dutch Creditors, 
deſiring to have what is due to them, give Order to their Factors and Correſpon- 
-dents here, to return it to them. For enquiring, as we do, what are the Effects 
of an over- balance of Trade, we muſt not ſuppoſe, they inveſt their Debts in 
Commodities, and return their Effects that way. A Million then being tobe return- 
ed from England to Holland in Money, every one ſeeks Bills of Exchange; but 
Engliſhmen not having Debts in Holland to anſwer this Million, or any the leaſt 
part of it, Bills are not to be got. This preſently makes the Exchange very 
high: upon which the Bankers, &c. who have the command of great quantities 
of Money and Bullion, ſend that away to Holland in Specie, and ſo take Money 
here to pay it again there, upon their Bills, at ſuch a rate of Exchange, as gives 


them five, ten, fifteen, &c. per Cent. profit: And thus ſometimes a 5 s. Piece of 


our mild Money may truly be ſaid to be worth 5s. 34. 44. 64. 94d. in Holland. 
And if this be the po Value of Silver in this part of the World, I eaſily grant it him. 
But this great Value is to be remedied, not by the alteration of our Mint, but by 
the Regulation and Balance of our Trade. For be your Coin what it will, our 
Neighbours, if they over-balance us in Trade, will not only have 4 great Value 
ef our Silver, but get it too; and there will be more to be got by exporting Silver to 
them than by" any other Thing can be ſent. 
Rem. The alteration of the Coins in Spain and Portugal are no way at all like 
this. Fur there they alter d in Denomination near half, to deceive thoſe they paid, with 
paying thoſe to whom they owed one Ounce of Silver, but half an Ounce for it. But in the 
alteration here deſigned, to whoever an Ounce of Silver was owing, an Ounce will be paid 
an i Money 7, it being here only deſigned, that an Ounce of Money ſhould equal an Ounce 
Silver in Value, at home, as well as abroad, which now it does not. | 
Auſv. Iu this Paragraph the Author confeſſes the alteration. of the Coin in 
ain and Portugal was a Cheat; but the Alteration here deſigu d, he ſays, is not: But 
the Reaſon he gives for it is admirable : viz. Becauſe they there alter d in Denomina- 
© tion near half, and here the Denomination is alter'd but five per Cent. for ſo in 
Truth it is, whatever be deſigned. As if fifty per Cent. were a Cheat, but five 
per Cent. were not; becauſe perhaps leſs perceivable. For the two Things that 
are pretended to be done here hy this new Coinage, I fear will both fail, viz 
3+ That to whomſoever an Ounce of Silver is owing, an Ounce of Silver ſhall be paid in this 
| _— | | | Maney. 
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and Raiſing the Value of Money. 
Money. For when an Ounce of Silver is coin'd, as is propoſed, into 5 5. 5 d. 
(which is to make our Money five per Cent. lighter than it is now) I that am to 


receive an 100 |. per Annum, Fee Farm Rent; ſhall I in this new Money receive 
105 I. or barely 100 J.? The firſt I think will not be ſaid. For if by Law you 
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have made it 100 J. tis certain the Tenant will pay me no more. If you do not 


mean that 400 Crowns, or 2000 Shillings of your new Coin ſhall be an roo /. but 
there muſt be five per Cent. in Tale, added to every 100, you are at the charge 
of new Coinage to no other purpoſe but to breed Confuſion. If I muſt receive 
100 l. by Tale, of this new Money for my Fee Farm Rent, tis demonſtration: 


that I loſe five Ounces per Cent. of the Silver was due to me. This a little lower 


he confeſſes in theſe Words, That where a Man has a Rent-SEC, that can never be 
more, this may ſomewhat affect it, but ſo very little, that it will ſcarce ever at all be per- 
ceived. This very little is five per Cent. And if a Man be cheated of that, ſo he per- 
ceives it not, it goes for nothing. But this Loſs will not affect only ſuch Rents, as 


can never be more, but all Payments whatſoever, that are contracted for before 


this alteration of our Money. x 

2. If it be true, what he affirms, Thar an Ounce of Money doth equal an Ounce of 
Silver in value abroad, but not at home; then this part of the Undertaking will alſo 
fail. For I deny that the Stamp on our Money does any more debaſe it here at 
home than abroad, or make the Silver in our Money not equal in value to the 


ſame weight of Silver every where. The Author would have done well to have 


made it out, and not left ſo great a Paradox only to the credit of a ſingle 
Aſſertion. | | | 3 
Rem. Aud for what is ſaid in this Bill to prevent Exportation, relates only to the 
keeping in our own Coin, and Bullion, and leaves all foreign to be exported ſtill. 
Anſw. What the Author means by our own and foreign Bullion, will need ſome 


© Explication. 


Rem. There is now no ſuch thing as Payments made in weighty and mill'd Money. 


Anſw. I believe there are very few in Town, who do not very often receive 


a mill'd Crown for 5 s. and a mill'd half Crown for 2 5. 6 d. But he means I ſup- 
poſe in great and entire Sums of mill'd Money. But I ask, if all the clip'd Mo- 
ney were called in, whether then all the Payments would not be in weighty Mo- 
ney ; and that not being call'd in, whether if it be lighter than your new mild 
Money, the new milPd Money will not be melted down as much as the old? Which 
I think-the Author there confeſſes, or elſe I underſtand him not. | 
Rem. Nor will this any way interrupt Trade; for Trade will find its own courſe ; the 
Denomination of Money in any Country no way concerning that. | 
Anſw. The Denomination to a certain Weight of Money, in all Countries, 
concerns Trade; and the alteration of that neceſſarily brings diſturbance to it. 
Rem. -For if ſo be it occaſions the coining more Money. | 4510 $2 
Anſw. He talks as if it would be the occaſion of coining more Money. Out of 
what? Out of Money already coin'd, or out of Bullion? For 1 would be glad to 
know where It Is. | 


Rem. I may be ſome Gain to thoſe that will venture to melt down the Qin, but 


very ſmall Loſs (if any) to thoſe that ſhall be paid in the new: Ils not to be denied, but 


that where any Man has a Rent-SEC, that can never be more, this may ſomewhat affect 
it > but ſo very little, "twill ſcarce ever at all be perceived. | OE 

Anſw. As much as it will be Gain to melt down their Coin, ſo much Loſs 
will it be to thoſe who are paid in the new, viz. 5 per Gnt. which I ſuppoſe, is 


more than the Author would be willing to loſe, unleſs he get by it another way. 


Rem. And if the alteration deſigned ſhould have the effect of making our Native Com- 


modities 4 way dearer. | | 3 

Anſw. Here the Author confeſſes, that proportionably as your Money is raiſed, 
the Price of other things will be raiſed too. But to make amends, he ſays, 7 
Rem. Ir does at the ſame time make the Land which produces them, of more than ſo 
much more in value. Fo | 

Anſw. This more than ſo much more in Value, is more than our Author, or any 
body elſe for him, will ever be able to make out. | | 

The Price of Things will always be eſtimated by the quantity of Silver is given 
in exchange for them. . And if you make your Money les in Weight, it muſt be 
made up in Tale. This is all this great Myſtery of raiſing Money, and * 
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Conſiderations of the Lowering of Intereſl 
Land. For Example, The Mannor of Blactacre would yeſterday have yielded 
one hundred thouſand Crowns, which Crown : pieces, let us ſuppoſe numero rotun- 
4 to weigh cath of them an Ounce of Standard Silver. To day your new Coin 
cones in play, Which is 5 pey Cut. lighter. There's your Money raiſed : The 
Eand now at Sale yields one hundred and fire thoufand Crowns, which is juſt the 
ſaffie one hundred thonfand Ounces of Standard Silver. There's the Land raiſed. 
And is not this an admirable Invention, for which the Publick ought to be ar above 
one hundred thouſand Pounds Charge for new Coinage, and all your Commerce 
put in diſorder ? And then to recommend this Invention, you are told, as a great 
Secret, That, Hil not Monty from time to time, been raiſed in its Denomination, Lands 
had wot fo ſer #65 Which is to fay; Had not your Money been made lighter, fewer 
Pieces of it would have bought as much Land as a greater number does now. 

Rem. The oſs of Payments there ſpoken of, will, in no ſort, be ſo great as if the Par- 
ties te whom theſe Hebe are oing, were nom bound to receive them in the Money now paſ- 
fes, and then to melt the I down ; ſo at this they will have no cauſe to complain. 

Anſw. A very good Argument ! The Clippers have rob'd the Publick of a 
good part of their Money (which Men will, ſome time or other, find in the Pay- 
ments they receive) and tis defired the Mint may have a liberty to be before- 
hand with thoſe eo hom Debts are owing. They are told they will have no rea- 


en te Complain of it, who Tulfer this1oÞs 3 becauſe it is not {> great as the other, 


The damage is already done to the Publick, by clipping. Where at laſt it will 
nge, 1 cannot tell. © But Men who receive chpp'd Money, not being forced 70 
melt it down, do not yet receive any loſs by it. When clipp'd Money will no longer 
2 r thoſe who have clipp'd Money in their hands, will find 
the loſs of it. | | 121 
© Rem. "Twill male the Cuſtoms betrey paid, becauſe there will he more Money. : 
Anſw. That there will be more Money in Tale, *tis poſſible : That there will 
be mote Money in Weight and Worth the Author ought toſhew. And then, 
whatever becomes of the-Cyfoms, (which I do not hear are unpaid now) the King 
will leſe in the Exciſe above thifty thouſand pounds per Annum. For in all Taxes 
where ſo many Pounds, Shillings, or Pence are determined by the Law to be 
paid, "there the King will 1ofe five per Cent. The Author here as in other places, 
gives'a $60d reaſon for it. For, His Majeſty being to pay away this Momey by Tale 
a he fetei vel it, it will be to him un tofs at all. 1 ery 
As if my — my Rents in full Tale, but in Money of undervalue five 
ptr m. were not 6. much 1ols to me, becauſe 1 was to pay it away again by 
Tale. Try it at fifty per t. The odds only is, That one being greater than 
thesther, would make more noiſe. But our Author's great e in this is, 
That it will not be percrivdv d. 1 ; 
Rem. If all foreign Commodities, were to be Purchafet with this new Species of No- 
ney ſent out; we agrer, Thit with 100 I. of it, there could not he ſo much Silver or other 
Conttfodzries 'bonght, #5 with 100 I. in Crown Pietes as now coined”; becauſe they would 
be heavier; and all Gin in any Kingdom, but where tis coined, ouly goes by Weight 5 and 
for the ſume weight of Silver, the) ane every where ſtill will be bought ; and ſo there will, 
i»ith the fame yuuttity of Gootts. And if thoſe Goods ſhould-coſt fe per Cent. more here 
+ Bn ghana thin: (hererofore, umi yield but the ſame Money (we mean by the Ounce abroad) 
the ſame Money brought home am coin d, will yield the Typorrer five per Cent. more at the 
Mint thitir it heretofore cvulll do, und ſo no ＋ the Trader at all. „ 
it. Here ruth forces from the Author a eonfellon of two Things, Which 
demonfkrate che vanity and uſeleſnels of the Project. 1. That upon this change 
of yeur Coin, foreign Gods will be rais'd. 2. "Your on- Goods will coſt more 
five per Cent. So that Goods of all kinds being thereupon raifef; wherein conſiſts 
the! aiſing of your Money, When an Ounce-of Standard Silver, however minc'd, 


famp'd, er denomimated, will buy no more Commodities than it difl before? 


tis confeſſion alfo\ſhewsthe Falſhood of that dangerous ſuppoſition, That Mo- 
vert in the Kingdom where it is coin d, goes not by Weight, i. e. is not valued by its 


Rem. 22 true, The Owners of Silver will find a gvod. Market for it, and no others will 


| n the mating Plenty of Honey will be- an aduantage 
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9 .. Anſw. 1 grant it true, That if your Money were really raiſed five per Cent. the 

3 Owners of Silver would Hot ſo much by it, by bringing it to the Mint to be coin'd. 

= But ſince, as is confeſſed, Commodities will n raiſing your Money) be 

E: raiſec to five: per Cent. this. alteration will be an advantage to no body but the Of- 

ficers of the Mint, and Hoarders of Money. r | a 
Rem. When Standard Silver was laſt raiſed at the Mint, (which it was, from 5 8. 

to 5 S. and 2 d. the Ounce, in the 43 d. of 5 and, for above Forty Tears after, 

Silver uncoin'd was not worth ww 48. 10 d. the er e occaſion d much coin- 

2 ing; and of Money,; uone in tlhaſe days was gxporteg : Whereas Silver now is worth 

3 | — the very ſame 5 L and 4 the Ounce ſtill af 2 Mint, and is worth 5 S. 4 d. elſe- 


where. So that if this Bill now with the Lords does not happen to paſs, there can never 


y Silver be ever more coin d at the Mint; and all the mild Money will in a very little 
time more be deſtroyed. . * OJ gas 
Anſw. The reaſon of ſo much Money coin'd in Queen Elizabeth's Time, and 
afterwards, was not the leſſening — Crown Pieces from 480 to 462 Grains, and 
ſo proportionably all the reſt of your Money, (which is that the Author calls, 
raiſing Standard Silver from 5 5. to 5 s. 2 d. the Ounce) but from the over- ba- 
lance of your Trade, bringing then in Plenty of Bullion, and keeping it here. 
| How Standard Silver (for if the Author ſpeaks of other Silver, it is a fallacy) 
ſhould be worth its awn Weight in Standard Silver at the Mint, (i. e. 5 s- 2 d. the 
Ounce) and be worth more than its own Weight in Standard Silver, (i. e. 5 5. 4.4- 
the Ounce) in Lombard- Street, is a Paradox that no body, I think, will be able 
to comprehend, till it be better explain'd. It is time to give off coining, if the 
value of Standard Silver be leſſened by it : as really it is, if an Ounce of coin'd 
Standard Silver will not exchange for an Ounce of uncoin'd Standard Silver, un- 
leſs you add 15 or 16 Grains over-plus to it: Which is what the Author wonl 
have taken upon his Word, when he ſays, Siuer is worth Five Shilling: Four Pence 
— Shilliags Four Pence of Money coin'd at the Mint, the Author muſt al- 
Jow to be at leaſt 495 Grains. An Ounce is but 480 Grains. How then an 
Ounce of uncoin'd Standard Silver can be worth five Shillings four Pence, (i. e. 
* How 480 Grains of uncoin'd Standard Silver can be worth 495 Grains of the 
Tame Standard Silver, ooin'd into Money) is unintelligible ;' unleſs the coinage of 
dur Mint leflens the Value of Standard Silver. | | Mn . 


FIOLN ard Intereſt are Two Things of ſo great Hament to the Publick, and of fo 
greut Cuncemment in Trade, that they ought, very accurately to be examin'd into, 
and wery wicely weigh d, upon any Propoſal of an Alteration to be made in them. I pretend 
pa not to haue treated of them there as they deſerve. That muſt be the work of an abler 
Hand. 1 haue ſaid ſemet hing on theſe Subjeits, becauſe you requir d it. And, I hope, 
the readineſs of my Obedience will (excuſe, to Ton, the Faults I haus committed, and 

Aſſure Jou that I m „ Ice 0] 


SIR, 


100 35d. „ Vour moſt humble Servant, 
JON LOCKE: 


SHORT 
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arch 
ations 


| | Entituled, | 


For encouraging the Coining Silver Money in England, and 
> + . after for keeping it here. © 


F HE Author ſays, Silver yielding the propos d 2 d. or 3 d. more by the Ounce; 
K Ran than it will do by being coin d into Money , there will be none coin d into 


[1 - 


rn; and matter e Fact ſhews there is none. © | + 
DIY EEE *Twould be hard to know what he means, when he ſays, Silver 
= yields 2 d. or 3 d. more by the Ounce , than it will do by being coin'd into 
Money: But that he tells us in plain words at the bottom of the Leaf, 
tbat an Ounce of Silver: uncoin'd; is of 2 d. more value, than after it is coin'd it will be; 
which I take the liberty to ſay, is ſo far from being true, that I affirm it is im- ® 
- poſſible to be ſo. For which 1 ſhall- only give this ſhort. reaſon, ' viz. Becauſe 
the Stamp neither does nor can take away any of the intrinſick yalueof the Silver, 
and thereforeian Ounce of coined Standard Silver, muſt neceſſarily be of equal 
value to an Ounce of uncoined Standard Silver. For Example ; ſuppoſe a Gold- 
ſmith has a round Plate of Standard Silver juſt of the ſhape, ſize and weight of a 
coin'd Crown-piece , which, for brevity's ſake we will ſuppoſe to be an Ounce, 
this Ounce of Standard Silver is certainly of equal value to any other Ounce of 
unwrought Standard Silver in his Shop; away he goes with his round piece of 
Silver to the Tower, and has there the Stamp ſet upon it; when he brings this 
numerical Piece back again to his Shop coin'd, can any one imagine that it is 
now 2 d. leſs worth than it was when he carried it out ſmooth a quarter of an 
hour before, or that it is not ſtill of equal value to any other Ounce of unwrought 
Standard Silver in his Shop? He that can ſay tis 2 d. leſs worth than it was before 
it had the King's Image and Inſcription on it, may as well ſay, that 60 Grains of 
Silver brought from the Tower are worth but 58 Grains of Silver in Lom- 
bard-ftreet. 2 | 
But the Author very warily limits this ill effe& of Coinage only to England ; 
why it is ſo in England, and not every where, would deſerve a reaſon. 
But let us grant ĩt to be true, as our Author affirms, that coin'd Silver in Ex- 
gland is one thirtieth worſe, or of leſs value than uncoin'd, the natural Conſe- 
quence from this, if it be true, is, that it is very unfit that the Mint ſhould be 
employcd in England where it debaſes the Silver one thirtieth ; for if the Stamp 
leſſens the value of our Silver this Year, it will alſo do ſo the next, and ſo on to 
the end of the World, it always working the ſame way. Nor will the altering 
the Denomination, as is mT, at all belp it. = 
But yet he thinks he has ſome Proof for his Propoſition, becauſe it is matter of 
Fatt that there is no Money coin d at the Mint. This is the great Grievance, and is 
one indeed, but for a different reaſon from what ſeems to inſpire that Paper. 


— 


PS | 


The 


5 and Raiſing the Value of Money. 

The matter in ſhort is this; England ſending moreconſumable Commodities to 
Spain, than it receives from thence, -the Merchants who nianage that Trade, 
bring back the overplus in Bullion, which at their return they ſell as a Commodity: 
The Chapmen that give higheſt for this, are, as in all Caſes of buy ing and 

ſelling, thoſe who can make moſt profit by it; and thoſe are the Returners of our 
Money by Exchange into thoſe Countries where our Debts any way contracted 
make a need of it; for they getting 6, 8, 10, &c. per Cent. according to the want 
and demand of Money from England there, and according to the riſque of the Sea 
buy up this Bullion as ſoon as it comes in; to ſend it to their Correſpondents id 
thoſe Parts, to make good their Credit for the Bills they have drawn on them, 


and ſo can give more for it than the Mint rate, -z. e. mote than an equal weight of 


mill'd Money, for an equal weight of Standard Bullion, they being able to make 
more profit of it by Returns. | e 


Suppoſe the balance of our Trade with Holland were in all other Commodities 
equal, but that in the laſt Eaſt- India Sale we bought of them of Eaſt- India Com- 
modities to the value of 4 Million, to be paid in a Month; within a Month a Mil- 
lion muſt be returned into Holland, this preſently raiſes the Exchange, and the 
Traders in Exchange ſell their Bills at high rates; but the balance of Trade be- 
ing (as is ſuppos'd in the caſe) equal in all other Commodities, this Million can 
no way be repaid to their Correſpondents on whom thoſe Bills were drawn, but 
by ſending them Money or Bullion to reimburſe them. ET ST att WE 
This is the true reaſon why the Bullion brought from Spain is not catried to the 
Mint to be coin'd, but bought by Traders in foreign Exchange, and exported 
by them to ſupply the overplus of our Expences there, which are not paid for by 
our Commodities. Nor will the propoſed raiſing of our Money, as *tis call'd, 
whether we coin our Money for the future one thirtieth, or one twentieth, or 
one half lighter than now it is, bring one Ounce more to the Mint than now; 
whilſt our Affairs in this reſpe& remain in the ſame Poſture. And I challenge the 
Author to ſhew that it will, for ſaying is but ſaying : Bullion can never come to 
the Mint to he coin'd, whil'ſt the over-balance of Trade and foreign Expences 
are ſo great, that to ſatisfie them, not only the Bullion your Trade in ſome parts 
now yearly brings in, but alſo ſome of your formetly coin'd Money is requiſite, 
and muſt be ſent out; but when a change in that brings in and lodges Bullion 
here, (for now it ſeems it only paſſes through England) the increaſe of Silver and 
Gold ſtaying in England, will again bring it to the Mint to be coin d. b 
This makes it eaſily intelligible how it comes to paſs, that when now at the 
Mint they can give but 5 s. 2d. per Ounce for Silver, they can give 5 54 d. the 
Ounce (in Lombard-ſtreet, which is what our Author means when he ſays, Silver 
nom is worth but 5 8. 2 d. the Ounce at the Mint, and is worth 5 8. 4 d. elſe where.) 
The reaſon whereof is plain, viz. becauſe the Mint giving weighty Money for 


Bullion; can give ſo much and no more for Silver than it is coin'd at, which is 


5 5-2 d. the Ounce, the Publick paying all the odds that is between the coin'd 
and uncoin'd Silver, which is the Manufacture of Coinage : But the Banker or 
Returner of Money having uſe of Silver beyond Sea, where he can make his Pro- 
fit of it by anſwering Bills of Exchange, which he ſells dear, muſt either ſend 
1 in ſpecie, or melt down our Coin to tranſport, or elſe with it buy 
Bul ion. Jo | 3 5 i 
The ſending our Money in ſpecie; or melting it down, has ſome hazard, and 
therefore if he could have Bullion for 5 s: 2 d. per Ounce, or a little dearer, tis 
like he would always rather chuſe to exchange Coin for Bullion, with ſome little' 
loſs, rather than run the riſque of melting it down, or exportation. 
But this would ſcarce make him pay 2 4. in the Crown, which is almoſt three 
and an half per Cent. if there were not ſomething more in it, than barely the 
riſque of melting or exportation; and that is the Lightneſs of the greateſt part of 
our Current Coin. For Example: N. has given Bills for Thirty thoufand pounds 
ſterling in Flanders, and ſo has need of Fen thouſand weight of Silver to be tranſ- 
ported thither ; he has Thirty thouſand pounds ſterling by him in ready Money, 
whereof Five thouſand pounds is weighty mill'd Money; what ſhall hinder him 
then from throwing that into his Melting-Pot , and ſo reducing it to Bullion, to 
be tranſported ? But what ſhall he do for the other Twenty-five thouſand pounds, 
which tho? he has by him, is yet clipp'd and light Money, that is at leaſt twenty 
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he ſays it will be 
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per Cent. lighter than the ſtandard ? If he tranſports or melts down this, there is 
ſo much clear Loſs to him; it is therefore more advantage to him to buy Bullion 
at 56. 4d. the Ounce with that light Money,.than to tranſport or melt it down; 
wherein tho the Seller of the Bullion has leſs weight in Silver than he parts with, 
yet he finds his Accompt as much as if he received it in weighty Coin, whilſt a 
clipp'd Crown-piece or Shilling paſſes as well in payment for any Commodity here 
in England as a mill'd one. Thus our Mint is kept from coining. 1 

But this Paper, For encouraging the Ciining, Cc. would fain have the Mill at 
work, though there be no Griſt to be had, unleſs you will grind over again what 
is ground already, and pay Toll for it a ſecond Time; a Propoſition fit only for 
the Miller himſelf to make; for the meaneſt Houſewife in the Country would 
laughat it as ſoon as propos d. However the Author pleaſes himſelf, and thinks 
he has a good Argument to make it paſs, viz. becauſe the Toll to be paid for it 
will not amount to Three hundred and thirty thouſand Pounds, as is ſaid in a late 
Treatiſe about the raiſing the Value of Money, (p. 170.) for, ſays he, that Writer 
is miſtaken, in ſaying that 35s. and 6d. is allowed at the Mint for the Coinage of every 
poumd Troy, whereas there is but Sixteen pence half penny there allowed for the ſame, 
which Sixteen pence half penny being above one third of 3 s. 64. it follows by his 
own Computation, that the new coining our Money will coſt the Nation above 
one hundred and ten thouſand Pounds; a ſmall Sum in this our plenty of Riches, 
to be laid out for the purchaſing theſe following Inconveniencies without any the 
leaſt Adyantage. | 555 

1. A Loſs to the King of one fiftieth (if you coin your Money 2 d. per Crown, 
one twentieth if you coin your Money 3 d. per Crown lighter) of all his ſtanding 
Revenue. 2 

2. A like Loſs of one twentieth or one thirtieth in all Rents that are ſet- 
led, for theſe have, during the Term, the Nature of Rent-ſeck : But five per 
Cent. Loſs in a Man's Income he thinks ſo little, ir mill not be perceived. 

3. Trouble to Merchants in their Trade. Theſe Inconveniencies he is forc'd 
to allow. He might have ſaid diſorder to all People in their Trade, though 

— a little Trouble to Merchants, and without any real damage 
to Trade. The Author would have done well to have made out this and a great 


many other Aſſertions in that Paper; but ſaying is much eaſier, if that may paſs 


for Proof. | | | A 
Indeed he has, by a ſhort way, anſwer'd the Book above-mentioned, in the 


concluſion of his Paper, in theſe Words: And he that ſo groſly miſtakes in ſo material 


Points of what he would aſſert, tis plain is not free from Miſtakes. It does not appear 
that he who publiſhed that Book, ever thought himſelf free from Miſtakes ; but he 
that miſtakes in two material Points, may be in the right in two others, and 
thoſe will ſtill need an Anſwer. But one of theſe material Points will, I think, 
by what is already ſaid, appear not to be a Miſtake; and for any thing the Au- 
thor of the Paper has ſaid, or can ſay, it will always be true, that an Ounce of 
Silver coin'd or not coin'd, is, and eternally will be of equal Valve to any other 


- Ounce of Silver. As to any other Miſtake, concerning the Rate of Coinage, tis 


denomination of Silver in ours and other Mints, ought to have 


Uke he had his Information from ſome diſintereſſed Perſon whom he thought 
worthy of Credit. And whether it be 3s. 64. as he was told, or only Sixteen 
Pence half penny per Pound Troy, as the Paper ſays, whether the Reader will 
believe the one or the other, or think it worth his more exact Enquiry, this 
is certain, the Kingdom ought not to be at that or any other Charge where 


there is no Advantage, as there will be none in this proposd Coinage, but quite 


the contrary. 

In his Anſwer to | <1 7; | 
Objett. 1. He ſays from Edw. II I. Silver has from time to time (as it grew in eſteem) 
been by degrees raiſed in all Mints. If an Ounce of Silver now not exchanging or 
paying for what one tenth of an Ounce would have purchaſed in Edw. 11's time, 
and fo being ten times-leſs worth now than it was then, be growing in Eſteem, this 
Author is in the right, elſe Silver has not ſince Edw. III's Reign, from time to time 
$romn in Eſteem. Be that as it will, he aſſigns a wrong Cauſe of raiſing of Silver, às 
e calls it in our Mint. For if growing thus in Requeſt, i. e. by lefſening its Value, 
had been the reaſon of altering our Money, this change of Coin, or raiſing the 
been greater by 
much 
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much ſince Henry VIPs time, than it was between that and Ed. IIl's; becauſe the 
great change of the Value of Silver has been made, by the Plenty of it pour'd into 
this part of the World from the Weſt-Indies, not diſcovered till Henry VIPs Reign. 
So that I think I may ſay that the Value of Silver from Edw. III. to Henry VII. 
changed not one tenth, but from Henry VII. till now it chang'd above ſeven 
tenths, and yet Money having been 2180 in our Mint two thirds ſince Ezw. III's 
time, the far greater part of the raiſing of it was before Hen. VII's time, and a 
very ſmall part of it ſince; ſo that the cauſe inſinuated by our Author, tis evi- 
dent, was not the cauſe of leſſening our Coin ſo often, whatever was it: And ' tis 
poſſible there wanted not Men of Projects in thoſe Days, who for private Ends, 
by wrong Suggeſtions, and falſe Reaſonings, cover'd with myſterious Terms, led 
thoſe into Miſtakes, who had not the time and will nicely to examine, tho? a 
Crown-piece three times asbigas one of ours now might, for its Size alone, deſerve 
to be reformed. | 35 

To Object. 2. He ſays, The raiſing the Denomination of Money in Spain and Por- 
tugal, was making it go for more when coin d, than its true Value. e FC 

This, I fay, is impoſſible, and deſire the Author to prove it. It did in Sain 
and Portugal, juſt what it will do here and every where, it made not the Silver 
coin'd go for more than its Value in all Things to be bought, but juſt ſo much as 
the Denomination was raiſed, juſt ſo much leſs of Commodity had the Buyer in ex- 
change for it : As it would be here, if you ſhould coin Six-pences into Shillings; if 
any one went to Market with this new Money, he would find that whereas he had 
a Buſhel of Wheat laſt Week for eight Shillings of the former Coin, he would have 
now but half a Buſhel for eight of the new Shillings, when the ſame Denomination 
had but half the quantity of Silver. Indeed thoſe who were to receive Money up- 
on former Contracts, would be defrauded of half their Due, receiving in their full 
Tale of any Denomination contracted for, but half the Silver they ſhould have; 
the Cheat whereof they would find, when they went to Market with their new 
Money. For this I have above proved, that one Ounce of Silver is, and eternally 
will be equal in Value to another Ounce of Silver; and all that can poſſibly put a 
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difference between them, is only the different Value of the Workmanſhip beſtowed . 


one on more than an other, which in Coinage our Author tells us in this Paper is 


but Sixteen pence half penny per Pound Troy. I demand therefore of our Author, - 


to ſhew that any ſort of Coinage, or, as he calls it, raiſing of Money, can raiſe the 
Value of coin'd Silver, or make it go for more than uncoin'd, bating the charge of 


Coinage, unleſs it be to thoſe who being to receive Money upon former Contracts 


will by receiving the tale agreed for, receive leſs than they ſhould of Silver, and 
ſo be defrauded of what they really contracted for. | | | 

| What effect ſuch a raiſing of their Money had in one particular, I will tell 
our Author. In Portugal they count their Money by Reys, a very ſmall, or 
rather imaginary Coin, juſt as if we here ſhould count all our Sums by Farthings. 
It pleaſed the Government, poſlibly, being told that it would raiſe the Value of 
their Money to raiſe in Denomination the ſeveral ſpecies, and make them go for 
a greater (let us ſuppoſe double the) Number of Reys than formerly. What 
was the Conſequence ? It not only confounded the Property of the Subject, and 
diſturb'd Affairs to no purpoſe; but Treaties of Commerce having ſettled the 
Rates of the Cuſtoms, at ſo many Reys on the ſeveral Commodities, the King 
immediately loſt in the Value half his Cuſtoms, The ſame that in Proportion 
will happen in the ſetled Revenue of the Crown here upon the propoſed Change. 


For tho” our Author in theſe Words, Whereas all now deſired by this Act is, to 


keep Silver, when coin d, of the ſame value it was before, would inſinuate, that this 
raiſing the Denomination, or leſſening our Coin, as is propoſed, will do no ſuch 
thing; yet *tis Demonſtration, that when our Coin is leſſened 34. in 5 s. the King 
will receive five per Cent. leſs in value in his Cuſtoms, Exciſe, and all his ſettl 
Revenue, and ſo proportionably, as the Quantity of Silver in every ſpecies of our 
Coin ſhall be made leſs than now it is coin'd in thoſe of the ſame Denomination. 
But whatever our Author means by making Money go for more when coin d than its 
true value, or by keeping Silver when coin d of the ſame value it was before; this is e- 
vident, that raiſing their Money thus by coining it with leſs Silver in it than it 
had before, had not the Effect in Portugal and Spain, which our Authorpropoſes 
from it here; Forit has not brought one Penny more to the Mint there, nor kept 
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their Money or Silver from Exportation ſince, tho? Forfeiture and Death be the 
Penalties joyned in Aid to this Trick of raiſing to keep it in. 

But our Author tells us in Anſwer to Object. 4. This well fcarce ever at all be per- 
ceived. If of 100 Guineas a Man has in his Pocket, 5 ſhould be picked out fo as 
he ſhould not perceive it, the Fraud and the Loſs would not be one jot the leſs; 
and tho he perceived it not when or how it was done, yet he will find it in his 
Accompts, and the going ſo much back in his Eſtate at the end of the Year. 

To Object. 3. he ſays, The raiſing Jour Coin (it may be) may raiſe the price of 
Bullion here in England. An Ounce 0 Silver will always be equal in yalue to an 
Ounce of Silver every where, bating the Workmanſhip. I ſay it is impoſſible to 
be otherwiſe, and require our Author to ſhew it poſſible in Exgland, or any where, 
or elſe hereafter to — his may be 3. To avoid Fallacies, deſire to be under- 
ſtood, when I uſe the Word Silver alone, to mean nothing but Silver, and do lay 
aſide the Conſideration of baſer Metals that may be mixed with it: For I do not 
fay that an Ounce of Standard Silver, that has almoſt one twelfth of Cop- 
per in it, is of equal value with an Ounce of fine Silver that has no Alloy at all, 

— that any two Qunces of equally alloy'd Silver will always be of equal value; 
the Silver being the Meaſure of Commerce, tis the Quantity of Silver that is in 
every Piece he receives, and not the Denomination of it-which the Merchant 
looks after, and values it bhp. 28 | 
But this raiſing of the Denomination our Anthor would bave paſs, becauſe*twill 

be better fer the Paſſeſſors of Bullion, as he ſays, Anſw. 3- But who are they who 
now in England are poſſeſs' d of fo much Bullion? Or what private Men are there 
in England of that Conſideration, that for their Advantage all our Maney ſhould 
be new coin'd, and of a leſs Weight, with fo great a Charge to the Nation, and 
Loſs to his Majeſty's Revenue? | | 

He farther adds, Anſw. 3. I dath not thence inevitably falom, it will raiſe the 
Price of Bullion beyond Sea. ; . i | 5 

It will as inevitably follow, as that nineteen Ounces of Silver will never be e- 
qual in weight or worth to twenty Ounces af Silver: So much as you leſſen your 
Coin, ſo much more muſt you pay in tale as will make the Quantity of Silver the 
Merchant expects for his Commodity, under what Denomination ſoever he re- 
ceives itt. | 8 | | | o 

The Clothier thus buying his Spaniſb Wool, Oil, and Labour, at five per Cent. 
more in Denomination, ſells his woollen Manufacture proportionably dearer to 
the Englſb Merchant, -who exporting it to Spain, where their Money is not chan- 
ged, tells it at the yfual Market rate, and ſo brings home the ſame Quantity of 
Bullion for it which he was wont, which therefore he muſt {ell to you at the ſame 
raiſed'yalue your Money is at: And what then is gain'd by all this? The Deno- 
mination is only N to the Prejudice of the Publick, but as to all the great 
Matters of your Trade, the ſame Quantity of Silver is paid for Commodities as 
before, and they ſold in their ſeveral ſoreign Markets for the ſame Quantity of 
Silver. But whatever happens in the rate of foreign Bullion, the railing of the 
Denomination of our Money, will bring none of it to our Mint to be coin'd ; that 
depends on the Balance of our Trade, and not on leſſening our Coin under the 
fame Denomination : For whether the Pieces we call Crowns be coin'd 16, 24, or 
100 Grains lighter, it will be all one as to the value of Bullion, or the bringing 
more or leſs of it inte Eaglevd, or to our Mint. | 

What be fays in his Anſwer to Object. 4. befides what we have already taken 
notice of, is partly againſt his Bill, and partly miſtake. 18 

1. He ſays, ꝶ may be fore (a it is vow) Gam ro thoſe that will venture to melt 
dnn the will d: and beavy Maney now coie'd, That Men do venture to melt down 
the mur'd and heavy: Money, is evident, from the ſmall part of mill'd Money is 
now ta be found of that great Quantity of it that has been coin'd; and a farther 
Evidence is this, that mild Money will now yield four or five more per Cent. 
than the other, which muſt be to melt down, and uſe as Bullion, and not as 
Money in ardinary Payments. The reaſon whereof is, the ſhameful and hor- 
rible dehaſing (or, as our Author would have it, rng our unmill'd Money 
by clipping. . | 
For the odds betwixt mild and unmill'd Money being now, modeſtly ſpeak- 
ing, above 20 per Unt. and Bullion, for — ſew here given, being not whe 
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had, Refiners, and ſuch who have need of Silver, find it the cheapeſt way to buy 
mill'd Money for clipp'd, at four, five, or more per Cent. Loſs. | : 
Lask therefore this Gentleman, What ſhall become of all our preſent mild 


and heavy Money, upon the paſſing of his Act? To which his Paper almoſt con. : 


feſſes what I will venture to anſwer far him, via. That as ſoon as ſuch a Law is 
paſſed, the mill'd and heavy Money will all be melted down; for it being five per 
Gent. heavier, i. e. more worth than what is to be coin'd in the Mint, no body will 
carry it thither to receive five per Cut. leſs for it, but ſell it to ſuch as will give 
four or four and an half per Cent. more for it, and at that rate melt it down with 
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Advantage: For Lombard: ſtreet is too quick - ſighted to give ſixty Ounces of Silver 
for fifty ſeven Ounces of Silver, when bare throwing it into the Melting- pot will 


make it change for its equal weight; fo that by this Law five per Cent. Gain on all 
our mill'd Money, will be given to be ſhared between the Poſſeſſor and Melter 
of our mill'd Money, out of the honeſt Creditor and Landlord's Pocket, who had 
the guaranty of the Law, that under ſuch a tale of Pieces of ſuch a Denominati- 
on as he let his Land for, he ſhould have to ſuch a Value, 5. e. ſuch a weight in 
Silver. Now I ask whether it be not a direct and unanſwerable Reaſon againſt 
this Bill, that he confeſſes that it will be 4 Gain to choſe who will melt down the mill d 


and heavy Money with ſo much Loſs to the Publick, and not, as he ſays, with very; 


ſmall Loſs ta thoſe that ſhall be paid in the new, unleſs he calls five per Cent. very ſmall 


Loſs, for juſt ſo much is it to receive but fifty ſeven Grains or Ounces of Silver 


for ſixty, which is the Proportion in making your Crowns 3 d. lighter. This is 
certain, no body will pay away mill'd or weighty Money for Debts or Commadi- 
ties, when it will yield him four or five per Gent. more; ſo that which is now left 
of weighty Money, being ſcatter'd up and down the Kingdom into private Hands, 
which cannot tell how to melt it down, will be kept up and loſt to our Trade. 
And as to your clipp'd and light Money, will you make a new Act for Coinage, 
without taking any Care for that? The making a new Standard for your Money, 
cannot do leſs than make all Money, which is lighter than that Standard, un- 
paſſable; and thus the mill'd and heavy Money not coming into Payment, and 
the light and clipp'd not being lawful Money, according to the new Standard, 
there muſt needs be a ſudden ſtop of Trade, and, *tis to be fear'd, a general Con- 
fuſion of Affairs; tho? our Author ay, it will not any ways interrupt Trade. 
2. The latter part of this Sctian a 


therefore I ſhall add this Reaſon for what I ſay, viz. Becauſe nothing can truly 
raiſe the Value, 5. e. the Rent of Land, but the Increaſe of your Money ; but be- 
cauſe raiſing the Value of Land is a Phraſe which, by its uncertain Senſe, may de- 
ceive others, we may reckon up theſe ſeveral meanings of it. 

1. The Value of Land is raiſed, when its intrinſick Worth is increaſed, 5. e. 
when it is fitted to bring forth a greater Quantity of any valuable Product. And 
thus the Value of Land is raiſed. only by good Husbandry. 

2. The Value of Land is raiſed, when remaining of the ſame Fertility, it comes 
to yield more Rent, and thus its Value is raiſed only by a greater Plenty of Mo- 
ney and Treaſure. | | i | 

3. Or it may be raiſed in our Author's way, which is, by raiſing the Rent in 
Tale of Pieces, but not in the quantity of Silver received for it, which, in truth, 
is no raiſing of it at all, no more than it could be accounted the raiſing of a Man's 
Rent, if he let his Land this Year for forty Sixpences, which laſt Year he let for 
twenty Shillings. Nor would it alter the Caſe, if he ſhould call thoſe forty Six- 
pences forty Shillings; for having but half the Silver of forty Shillings in them, 
they would be but of half the Value, however their Denomination were changed. 

In his Anſwer to the fifth Objection, there is this dangerous Inſinuation, That 
Coin in any Country where it is coin'd goes not by weight, i. e. has its Value from 
the Stamp and Denomination, and not the Quantity of Silver in it. Indeed in 
Contracts already made, if your ſpecies be by Law ecoin'd a fifth part lighter, 
under the ſame Denomination, the Creditor muſt take a hundred ſuch light Shil- 
lings, or twenty ſuch light Crown-pieces for 51. if the Law calls them ſo, but 
he loſes one fifth in the intrinſick Value of his Debt. But in Bargains to be 
made, and Things to be purchaſed , Money has and will always have its _ 

m 


ut raiſing the Value of Land, I take the 
liberty to fay is a Miſtake; which though a ſufficient Reply to an Aſſertion with» 
out Proof, yet I ſhall not ſo far imitate this Author as barely to ſay things: And 
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from the Quantity of Silver in it, and not from the Stamp and Denomination, 
as has been already proved, and will ſome time or other be evidenced with a wit- 
neſs in the clipp'd Money. And if it were not fo, that the Value of Money were 
not according to the Quantity of Silver in it, i. e. that it goes by weight, I ſee 
no reaſon why clipping ſhould be ſo ſeverely puniſhed. - _ 
As to Foreigners, he is forced to confeſs,” That *tis all one what our Money is, 
greater or leſs, who regard only the Quantity of Silver they ſel} their Goods for, 
how then can the leſſening our Money bring more Plenty of Bullion into England, 
or to the Mint? 9 1 | 45 

But he ſays, The Omners and Importers of Silver will find a good Market at the 
Mint, &c. But always a better in Lombard-Street, and not a Grain of it will come 
to the Mint, as long as by an under-balance of Trade, . or other foreign Expen- 
ces, we contract Debts beyond Sea, which require the remitting of greater Sums 
thither than are imported in Bullion. , for above forty Tears after Silver was rai- 
fed, in the forty third Tear of Queen Elizabeth, from 8 8. to 5 8. 2d. the Ounce, un- 
coin d Silver was not worth above 4 8. 10 d. per Ounce; the Cauſe was not that rai. 
ſing of Silver in the Mint, but an over-balance of Trade, which bringing in an 
Increaſe of Silver yearly, for which Men having no occaſion abroad, brought it 
to the Mint to be coin'd , rather than let it lie dead by them in Bullion; and 
whenever that is the Caſe again in England, it will occaſion Coining again, and not 
till then. No Money was in thoſe Days exported, ſays he; no, nor Bullion neither, 
fay I; why ſhould; or how could it, when our exported Merchandize paid for 
all the Commodities we brought home, with an overplus of Silver and Gold, 
which ſtaying here ſet the Mint on work. But the paſſing this Bill, will not hin- 
der the Exportation of one Ounce either of Bullion or Money, which muſt go if 
you contract Debts beyond Sea; and how its having been once melted in England, 
which is another thing propos'd in this Bill, ſhall hinder its Exportation, is hard 
to conceive, when even Coining has not been able to do it, as is demonſtrable, if 
it be examined, what vaſt Sums of mild Money have been coin'd in the two 
laſt Reigns, and how little of it is now left. Beſides, if the Exportation of Bul- 
lion ſhould be brought under any greater Difficulty than of any other Commodi- 
ty, it is to be conſidered whether the 1 of that Trade which is in skil- 
ful Hands, will not thereupon be ſo ordered, as to divert it from coming to Eng- 
land for the future, and cauſe it to be ſent from Spain, directly to thoſe Places 
where they know Englſh Debts will make it turn to beſt account, to anſwer Bills 
of Exchange ſent thither. FEEL | 
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Mr. Lowwpzs's Arguments for it, in his late Re- 
port concerning An Eſſay for the Amendment 
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| To the Ricur HoxovranLe | 
Sir FOHN SOMMERS, K. 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, and one of His 
Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy Council. 
„„ to ©: 12485 ara : ele 
H E Papers I here preſent your Lordſhip, are in Subſtance the ſame 
l vith one which 1 delivered to you, in Obedience to the Commands 
I I received by your Lordſhip, from their Excellencies the Lords Ju- 
Fi G1 fſtices; and with another, which 1 writ in Anſwer to ſome Queſtions 
— pour Lordſnip was pleaſed to.: propoſe to me concerning our Coin. 
The Approbation your Lordſhip was pleaſed to giye them then, has been an En- 
couragement to me to reviſe t em now, and put them in an Order; fitter to 
comply with their Deſires, who will needs have me print ſomething at this time 
on this Subject: And could any thing of this nature be received with Indifferency 
in this Age; the Allowance they have had from your Lordſhip, whoſe great and 
clear judgment is, with general Conſent and Applauſe, acknowledged to be the 
juſt Meaſure of right and wrong amongſt us, might make me hope that they might 
paſs in the World without any great diſlike. Was | | 


| 


_ However, ſince your Lordſhip thought they might be of uſe to clear ſome Dif- 
ficulties, and rectifie ſome wrong Notions that arè taken up about Money, I have 
ventured them into the World, deſiring no Mercy to any erroneous Poſitions: or 
8 Reaſonings, which ſhall be found in them. I ſnall never knowingly be of 
any, but Truth's and my Country's fide; the former 1 ſhall always gladly embrace 
and own, whoever ſhews it me. And in theſe Papers, I am ſure, T have no other 
Aim, but to do what little I can for the Service of my Country. Your Lordſhip's 
ſo evidently preferring that to all other Conſiderations, does, in the Eyes of all 
Men, fit ſo well upon you, that my Ambition will not be blamed z if 1in-this 
propoſe to my ſelf ſo great an Example, and in my little Sphere am moved by the 

me Principle.” 755 20H rr TOO IR II id 212322 $290) Urn 

I have a long time foreſeen the Miſchief and Ruin coming upon us by clipp'd 
Money, if it were not timely ſtopp'd: "And had Concern enòugh for the Publick, 
to make me print ſome Thoughts touching our Ooin ſome Years ſince. The Prin- 
ciples I there went on, I ſee no reaſon td alter: They have; if 1 miſtake not, 
their Foundation in Nature, and will ſtand: They have their Foundation in Na- 
ture, and are clear; and will be ſo, in all the Train of their Conſequences through- 
out this whole (as it is thought) myſterious Buſineſs of Money, to all thoſe, who 
will but be at the eaſie trouble of ſtripping this Subject of hard, obſcure, and 
doubtful Words, wherewith Men are often miſled, and miſſead others. And 
now the Diſorder is come to Extremity, and can no longer be plaid with, I wiſh 
it may find a ſudden and effectual Cure; not a Remedy in Sound and Appearance, 
which may flatter us on to Ruin in the Continuation of a growing Miſchief, that 

I wiſh too, that the Remedy may be as eaſy as poſſible; and that the Cure of 
this Evil be not ordered ſo as to lay a great part of the Burthen unequally on thoſe 
who have had no particular Hand in it. efminſter-Hall is fo gréat a Witneſs 
of your Lordſhip's unbiaſſed Juſtice; and ſtèddy Care to preſerve to every one 
their Right; that the World win not wonder ydu ſhould not be for ſuch a leſſen- 
ing our Coin, as will, without any reaſon, deprive great Numbers of blameleſs 
Men of a fifth part of their Eſtates, beyond the Relief of "Chancery." I hope this 
Age will ſcape > great a Blemiſh. I doubt not but there are many, who; for 
the Service of their Country; and for the — of the Government, would 
gladly part with, not only one fifth, but a mach larger Portion of their Eſtates. 

nt when it ſhall be taken from them, only to be beſtowed on Men in their, and 
the common Opinion, no better deſerving of their Country than themſelves, un- 
leſs growing exceedingly rich by the publick Neceſſities, whilſt every body elſe 
finds his Fortune ſtreightened by them, be a publick Metit, that deſerves a pub- 
lick and ſignal Reward, this Lofs of one fifth of their Debls and Income wi ſit 
heavy on them, who ſhall feel it without the Alleviation of any Profit or Credit, 
That will thereby acerue to the Nation, rer N e 


> 


If any one ask, how I, a retired private Man, come at this time to meddle with 
Money and Trade, for they are inſeparable; I reply, that your Lordſhip, and 
the other great Men that put me upon it, are anſwerable for it: Whether what 
I fay be to the purpoſe or no, that I my ſelf am anfwerable for. This I can an- 
ſwer to all the World, that I have not ſaid any thing here, without a full Per. 


ſuaſion of its Truth; nor with any other Motive or Purpoſe than the clearing of 


this artificially perplexed, rather than in itſelf myſterious Subject, as far as my 


poor Talent reaches. That which perhaps I ſhall not be ſo well able to anſwer, 


to your Lordſhip and my ſelf, is the Liberty I have taken in ſuch an Addreſs as this, 
to profeſs that I am, MOM LORD g 8. | g 
NY 15 Tour Lordſhip's moſt humble, and moſt obedient Servant, 
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T2. Ar. Lowndes and I differ in the 72 yet I aſſure my ſelf our End is the ſame; 
known ſo able in the Poſt he is in, to which the Buſineſs of Maney peculiarly belongs; and 
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and the Buſmeſs octaſion d thereby, and my omn prope te Aﬀairs; took up all my time at my 
— . o a: bad r 


and Inſtances from London, not without ſome Reproaches of my backwardneſs, made me 


fees that the World concemm d me-; particularly in Air. owndes's Poſtſcript, and expected 
ſomething from me on that occaſion\' J 170 18918 A YE] ITY [23 TSHYTO 1 * 07 ail 
ig h peſſibiy I mas nut wholly out of his mind when Ar. Lowndes mrit that Invitation, 
yet Iſhall not make my ſelf the mpliment, to thin I alone am concern d in it. The great 
Importance of the Matter made him deſire every one to contribute what he could to the clearing 


of it, and ſetting it in a true light» And I muſt do him this right, ro 72 492 prefers 
s Propoſals ana Arguments 


the publick Good to his private Opinion;| and therefore is willing 
ſhould be' with Freedom e xamin d ta the hottom, that if there be any miſtake in them, no ho- 
ay may be miſled i lis Reputation and Authority, to the Prejudice of his Country: Thus I 
underſtand his Poſt ſeript, and thus I ſhall endeavonr to comply with it. I ſhall to the beſt 


of my Skill, examine bys Arguments with all reſpon and Fidelity to Truth, as far as 


T can diſcover it; | (The frankneſs of his proceeding in particular with me, aſſures me he is ſo 
great a Lover of Truth and Right, that he will not think himſelf injur d when that is 


defen- 
1 be glad, when it is made plain, by whoſe Hand ſoever it be. | _ | 


Ts is what has made me publiſh theſe Papers, without any Derogation to Mr. Lowndes, 
er jo much t # Shſpiciar that he mn i take it amiſs. ; 1 judge of him by my ſelf. For I ſhall 
think my ſelf obliged to any one, \ibho-ſhall ſbem me or the Public any material Miſtake in a- 
ny thing I have here ſaid, whereon any part of the Queſtion turns.” FAR- 
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Wheat, 3. e. has: double the Value hs +6 5 my 
Hence it is evident, that an equal Quantity of Silver is always of equal Value 
to an equal Quantity of Silver. ii 2 
This common Senſe, as well as the Market, teaches us. For Silver being all 
of the ſame Nature and Goodneſs, having all the ſame Qualities, tis impoſſible 
but it ſhould in the ſame Quantity have the ſame Value. For if a leſs Quantity of 
any Commodity be allowed to bè equal in Value to a greater Quantity of the ſame 
ſort of Commodity, it muſt be for ſome good Quality it has which the other wants. 


But Silver to Silver has no ſuch, Differencgeſ ee. 
Here it will be asked, Is not ſome Silver finer than other? bo as 
I anſwer, one Maſs of mixed; Metal not.diſcerned by the Eye to be any thing 
but Silver, and therefore called Silver, may have a leſs Mixture of baſer Metal 
in it than another, and ſo in common Speech is ſaid to be finer Silver. So Duca- 
toons having a leſs Mixture of Copper in them than our Engliſh Coin has, are ſaid 
to be finer Silyer. But the truth is, the Silver that is in each is equally fine, as 
will appear when the baſer Metal is ſeparate, from it. And tis of this pure or 
fine Silver I muſt be underſtood when I mention Silver; not regarding the Cop- 
per or Lead which may chance to be mixed with it. For Example: Take an Ounce 
of i ag 11 and one fourth of an Ounce of CoPpers and melt them together, 
Vol. II. * one 
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Farther Conſiderations concerning 

one may ſay of the whole Maſs, that it is not fine Silver, but it is true there is 
an Ounce of fine Silver in it; and though this Maſs weighing one Ounce and a 
quarter be pot of equal Value to one Ounce and a quarter of fine Silver, yet the 
Ounce of fine Silver in it is, when ſeparate from the Copper, of equal Value to 
any other Ounce of Silver. | 6 <2 3 

By this Meaſure of Commeree, viz. The Quantity of Silver, Men meafure the 
Valne of all other things. Thus to meaſure what the Value of Lead is to Whear, 
and of either of them to a certain ſort of Linnen Cloath, the Quantity of Silver 
that each is valued at or ſells for, needs only be known. For if a Yard of Cloth 

ſald far halt an G fer of Silyer, a Buſhel of Wheat. for one Qunge, and a hun- 

eight of Lead for two Ounces, any one Ke ſes and ſays that a Bu- 
{hcl of Wheat & double the yalue off a Yard of that Cloth, and but half the va. 
lue of an hundred weight of Lead. 

Some are of opinion that this Meaſure of Commerce, like all other Meaſures, 
is arbitrary, and may at pleaſure be varyed, by putting more or fewer Grains 
of Silver in pieces of a known Denomination, v. g. by making a Penny or a Shil- 
ling lighter ar wor © in Silver, in a Country-where theſe are knawn Denomina- 
tions of pieces of Silver Money. But they will be of another Mind, when they 
conſider that Silver is a Meaſure of a nature quite different from all other. The 
Yard or Quart Men meaſure by, may reſt indifferently in the Buyers or Sellers, 
or a third Perſon's hands, it matters not whoſe it is. But it is not ſo in Silver. 
It is the thing bargain'd for, as well as the meaſure of the Bargain; and in Com- 

tity equivalent 
to the thing fold : And ſo it not only-meaſures the Value gf the Com ity it is 
applysd to, but is given in Exchange for it, as of equal Value. But this t does, 
(as is viſible) only by its quantity, and nothing elſe. For it muſt be remembred, 
that Silver is the ramen as well as Meaſure of Commerce, and is given in Ex- 
change for the things traded for: And every one deſiring to get as muck as he 
can of it fox any Commodity he fells, tis by the Quanetty of Silver he gets for 
ty : we and by gothing elſe, that he meaſures the Value of the Commo- 
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merce paſſes from the Buyer to the Seller, as being in ſucha quan 


a corn Stfver or there are theſe three Thi which are wanting in 
Silver. 1. Pieces of exactly the fame Weight and inenefs, 2. A Stamp 


ſet on thoſe Pieces by the publick Authoriry of that Country. 3. A known De- 


nomination. - Shen to theſe Pieces hy the fame Authority. 


' The Stamp Nm. and as it Mere a publick Voucher, that a Piece of fach 
a Denomination. is of 
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Raiſing the Value of Money. 
minions of this part of the World. Which broken proportion of baſer Metal to 
Silver, in the Standard of the ſeveral Mints ſeems to have been introduced by the 
Skill of Men imploy'd in Coining, to keep that Art (as all Trades are call d) a 
Myſtery ; rather than for any uſe or neceſſity there was of ſuch broken Numbers. 


But be that as it will, the Standard in our Mint being now ſettled by Authority, 


andeſtabliſhed by Cuſtom, known at home and abr and the rulesand methods 
of Eſſaying ſvited to it ; and all the wrought Plate as well as Coin of England be- 


69 


ing made by that Meaſure ; it is of great concernment that it ſhould remain un- 


variable. | 115 
But to the queſtion; What need is there of any mixture of baſer Metal with 
Silver in Money or Plate? I anſwer, there is great reaſon for it. For, 


1. Copper mixt with Silver makes it harder, and ſo wears and waſtes leſs in 


uſe than it were fine Silver. 2. It melts eaſier. 3. Silver as it is drawn and 
melted. from the Mine, being ſeldom perfectly fine, it would be a great charge 
by refining, to ſeparate all the baſer Metals from it, and reduce it to perfectly 
unmixt Silver. 5 | 

The uſe of coin'd Silver or Money is, that every Man in the Country where it 
is current by publick Authority, may, without the trouble of refining, eſſaying 
or weighing, be aſſured what Quantity of Silver he gives, receives, of contracts 
far, under ſuch and ſuch Denominations. | ado, 

If this Security goes not along with the publick Stamp, coining is labour to no 
purpoſe, and puts no difference between coin'd Money and uncoin'd Bullion. 
This is ſo obvious, that I think no Government, where Money is coin'd, ever 
overlooks it. And therefore the Laws every where, when the Quantity of Silver 
has been leſſen'd in any piece carrying the publick Stamp, by Clipping, Waſhing, 
Rounding, &c- have taken off the Authority of the publick Stamp, and declar'd 
it not to be lawful Money. This is known to be ſo in England, and every one 
may not only refuſe any Money bearing the publick Stamp, if it be clip'd, or any 
ways rob'd of the due weight of its Silver; but he that offers it in payment is 
liable to Indictment, Eine and Impriſonment. From whence we may ſee, that 
the uſe and end of the publick Stamp is only to be a guard and voucher of the 
Quantity of Silver which Men contract for. And the injury done to the pub- 
lick Faith, in this point, is that which in Clipping and falſe Coining heightens the 
Robbery into Treaſon. | | 


Men in their Bargains contract not for Denominations or Sounds, but for the 


intrinſick Value; which is the Quantity of Sikver by publick Authority warsan- 


ted to be in pieces of ſuch Denominations. And tis by having a greater 
tity of Silver, that Men thrive and grom richer, and not by having a greater 
number of Denominations; which when, they come to have need of their Money 
i $5055 but — 5 ſounds, if they do not carry with them the real Quantity 
Silver is expected. Ne | | nag Ton 
The Standard once; ſettled by publick Authority, the Quantity of Silver 
eſtabliſh'd under the, ſeveral: Denominations, (Lhumbly conceive) ſhould not be 
altered, till there were an abſolute; neceſſity ſhewn of ſuch a Change, which! 
think can never be. _ #16149 1 toe. a 
The reaſon why it, ſhould not be changed is, this; Becauſe the publick Autho- 
rity is Guarantee for the performance of all legal Contracts. But Men are abſol. 


ved from the performance of their 8 if the Quantity of Silver, un- 


be altered: As is evident, If borrowing 100 J. 


der ſetled and legal Denominations! 
or 400 Ounces of Silver. to repay, the ſame quantity of Silver (for that is under- 


ſtood by the ame Sum, and ſo the Law warrants it) or taking a Leaſe of Land 


for years to came, at the like Rent of 10014. they ſhall, pay both the one and the 
other in Money coin d under the ſame: Denomina tions with one fifth leſs Silver in 
it, than at the time of the Bargain... The Landlord: here and Creditor are each 
defrauded of twenty per Cent. of what they contracted for, and. is their due. And 
Lask, Ho much juſter it would be. thus to diſſolve the Contracts they had made; 
than to make a Lau, that from henceforth all Landlords and Creditors. ſhould. be 


Haid their paſt Debts, and the Rents for Leaſes already made, in clip'd Money, 


- 


twenty gen Gut · lighter than it ſhould be? Both ways they loſe twenty. per Cant. 
of their due, and Wich equal Juſt ic. 


The 


Farther Conſiderations concerning 


The caſe would be the ſame, and legal Contracts be voided, if the Standard 


ſhould be altered on the other ſide, and each Species of our Coin be made one fifth 
heavier. ' For then he that had borrow'd or contracted for any Sum, could not 
be diſcharged by paying the quantity he agreed for, but be liable to be forced to 
pay twenty per Cent. more than he bargained for, that is, more than he onghr. 

On the other fide ; Whether the Creditor be forced to receive leſs, or the 
Debtor forced to pay more than his Contract, the damage and injury is the ſame, 
whenever a Man is defrauded of his Due. And whether this will not be a pub- 


lick failure of Juſtice, thus arbitrarily to give one Man's Right and Poſſeſſion to 


another, without any fault on the ſuffering Man's ſide, and without any the leaſt 
advantage to the Publick, I ſhall leave to be conſidered. an! 
Ratfng of Coin is but a ſpecious word to deceive the unwary. It only gives 
the uſual Denomination of a greater quantity of Silver to a leſs, (v. g. calling 
Four Grains of Silver a Penny to Day, when five Grains of Silver made a Penny 
yeſterday) but adds no worth or real value to the Silver Coin, to make amends 
for its want of Silver. That is impoſſible to be done. For it is only the Quan- 
tity of the Silver in it that is, and eternally will be, the meaſure of its Value. 
And to convince any one of this | ask, whether he that is forced to receive but 
320 Ounces of Silver under the Denomination of 1001. (for 400 Ounces of Silver 
which he lent under the like Denomination of 100 J.) will think theſe 320 Ounces 
of Silver, however Denominated, worth thoſe 400 Ounces he lent ? If any one 
can be ſuppoſed ſo filly, he need but go to the next Market or Shop to be con- 
vinced, that Men value not Money by the Denomination, but by the Quantity 
of Silver that is in it. One may as rationally hope to lengthen a foot by dividin 
it into fifteen parts, inſtead of twelve, and calling them Inches; as to increaſe 
the Value of the Silver that is in a Shilling, by dividing it intofifteen parts inſtead 
of twelve, and calling them Pence. This is all that is done when a Shilling is 
raiſed from twelve to fifteen Pence. © © 300 . 
- Clipping of Money is raiſing it without publick Authority; the ſame denomina- 
tion remaining to the piece, that hath now leſs Silver in it, that it had before. 
© Altering the Standard, by coining pieces under the ſame Denomination with 
leſs Silver in them than they formerly had, is doing the ſame thing by publick 
Authority. The'only odds is, that by clipping the loſs is not forced on any one 
(for no body is obliged to receive clipp'd Money 3) by altering the Standar 
Altering the Standard, by r4;ſmg the Money, will not get to the Publick or 
bring to the Mint to be coin'd'one. Ounce of Silver; But will defraud the King, 
the Church, the Univerſities and Hoſpitals, &. of ſo much of their ſetled Re- 
venue, as the Money is raiſed, v. g. twenty per Cent. if the Money (as is propos'd) 
be raiſed one fifth: It will Walken, if not totally deſtroy the publick Faith, 
when all that have truſted the Publick, and aſſiſted our preſent Neceſſities, upon 
Acts of Parliament, in the Million Lottery, Bank Af, and other Loans, ſhall be 
defrauded of twenty per Cent. of what thofe Acts of Parliament were Security for. 
And to conclude, this raiſing our Money will defraud all private Men of twenty 
er. Cent. in all their Debts and ſetled Revenues. eee AHH, 


©'Oipping by Engliſh Men is robbing the honeſt Man who receives clipp'd Money, 
and transferring the Silver, . e. the value is pared off from it into the Clippers 
Pocket. . Clipping by Foreigners is robbing England it ſelf. And thus the Spaniards 
lately rob'd eig of a great part of its Treaſure or Commodities (which is the 
ſame thing) by importin r Money of the Portugal Stamp. 
e, and clipp'd Money , have be 


» 42 Z 


great inconveniences: As the difordering of Trade, raiſing foreign Exchange, 


and a general — age which every one feels thereby in his private Affairs. 

_- Clipping is ſo gain 1; and ſo ſecret a Rohbery, that penalties cannot reſtrain it, 
J f m od og T2000 20, DODLET! 
Nothing Ihumbly conceive,” can put a ſtop to Clipping; now it is grown ſo uni- 
verſal, and Men become ſo skilful in it, but making it unprofitabeeQ.. 


Nothing can make Clipping unprofitable, but making all light Money go only 

for its weight. This ſtops Clipping in a Moment, brings out all the mill'd and 

weighty Money, deprives us not of any part of our clipp'd Money for the uſe of 

Trade. And brings it orderly, and by degrees, and without force into the rr 
| | 1 


to be recoin'd. 


des this robbery of the Publick other 
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; I clipꝰ d Money be calbd in all at once, and ſtap'd from paſſing by Weight, I fear 


ver but Tribute or Trade. Tribute is the effect of Conqueſt: Trade, of Skill 
and Induſtry. ; | | A n 


it is not to ſtax. f 


5441 


Silver imported cannot ſtay in any Country 


whole Trade; it is not made theirs,” and doth not become a real increaſe of their 


Wealth. 


- 


If by a general Balance of its Trade, England yearly ſends out Commodities to 


the value of four hundred thouſand Ounces of Silver more than the Commodities 


nor can it ſtay here; but muſt be exported again every grain of it with an hun- 


dred thouſand Pound of our own Money to boot. >d yem volt dine zan. 
Il have heard it 1 as a way to keep our Money here, that we ſhould pay 


yond Seas, by Bills of Exchange. 
| The 
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The Idleneſs of ſuch a Propoſition will appear, when the nature of Exchange is 
a little confider'd. + Diet i. A | 
Foreign Exchange is the paying of Money in one Country, to receive it in 
The Exchange is High, when a Man pays for Bills of Exchange above the 
Par. It is Low when he pays leſs than the Par. ih, | | 
The Par is a certain number of pieces of the Coin of one Country, containing 
in them an equal quantity of Silver to that in another number of pieces of the 
Coin of another Country : v. g. ſuppoſing 36 Sk[ingsof Holland to have juſt as much 
Silver in them as twenty Engliſh Shillings. Bills of Exchange drawn from England 
to Holland at the rate of 36 Skillings Durch for each pound Sterling, is according 
to the Par. He that pays the Money here, and receives it there, neither gets 
nor loſes by the Exchange; but receives juſt the ſame Quantity of Silver in the 
one place, that he parts with in the other. But if he pays one pound Sterling to 
receive but 30 Sting, in Holland, he pays one ſixth more than the Par, and ſo 
pays one ſixth more Silver for the Exchange, let the Sum be what it will. 
The xeaſon of E Exchange, is the buying much Commodities in any foreign 
Country, beyond the value of what that Country takes of ours. This makes 
Entliſh Men have need of great Sums there, and this raiſes the Exchange or Price 
of Bills. For hat grows more into demand, increaſes preſently in price. 
Keturning Money by Exchange into foreign parts, keeps not one Farthing 
om going out ; It only prevents the more troubleſome and hazardous way of 
ſending Money in Speeir ards and backwards. Bills of Exchange more Com- 
mbYionſly, by ſcrips of Paper, even the Accounts between particular Debtors 
and Creditors in different Countries, as far as the Commerce between thoſe two 
Places is equivalent: But where the 'over-balance, on either ſide, demands Pay- 
ment, there Bi, bf Euthange chn do nothing; but Bullion, or Money in Specie 
muſt be ſent . For in a Country where we owe Money, and have no Debts ow- 
ing to us, Bi will not find Credit; but for a ſhort time, till Money can be ſent to 
reimburſe thoſe chat paid them; unleſs we can think Men beyond Sea will part 
with their Money for nothing. If the Traders of Exgland owe their Correſpon 
dents of Holland a hundred thoufarid Pound, their Accounts with all the reſt of the 
World ſtanding equal, and remaining fo, one Farthing of this hundred thouſand 
Found cannot be paid by Bir of Exchange. For example, Iowe a thouſand Pound 
of it; And to pay that, buy a Bill of N. here, drawn on Jom de Wit of Amſter- 
dam, to pay P: van Lore my Correſpondent there. The Money is paid according- 
ly, and thereby 1 am dut of Yu: Loves's Debt; but one Farthing of the Debt of 
Eaglaud to fad Is not thereby paid; for N. of whom I bought the Bil of Ex- 
change, 1 as much indebted to Joh de Wir, as I was before to P. van Lore. 
Partien ar Debtors and Creditorsare only changed by N; of Exchange 3 but the 
Debt owing from done Country to the other, eannot be paid without real Effects 
Fat thicher td that Value, either in Commodities, or Money. Where the bal- 
lance of Trade barely pays for Commodities with Commodities there Money muſt 
de ſent, or elſe the Pe ennndt be paid. Vir = If TONMEdI Yo. FOTITET OY * 
T have ſpoke of e On alone; becauſethat makes the Money of Account, and 
meaſure of Trade, all through the World. For all Contracts are, I think, every 
"where made, and Aveonnts Rept in Ser Coin! Tam ſure they are fo in England, 
er therefore ad S ue, is The meaſure of Commerce. TWO Metals, 
as Gold and -, cannot be che meaſure of Commerce both together, in any 
Country: Becauſe the meaſure of Commerce muſt be perpetually the fame, inva- 
nabe, und keeping the ſame proportion of value in all its Farts. But ſo only 
one Metal does, or ban do toit F< S0 Ser is to Sdver, and Gd to Gold. An 
Ounce of Silver is Yoo + of equal value to an Ounce ef oer, and an Ounce of 
Wald ton Ounce of Gold; and te Ounces of the one, or the other, of double the 
valut c an Oante of the fame. But Gold and Silver change their value one to an- 
nother . For ſuppoſing tem to be in vulue 2s ſixteen 'to one now; perhaps the 
next Month they may be as fifteenand three-quarters, or fifteen and ſeveneighths 
de der And otic tay as well make a Meaſure, v. g. a Yard, whole parts length- 
en and ſhrink, as a meaſure of Trade of Materials, that have not always a ſetled 
unvariable value to one another. | #4 . 


3 


One 
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One Metal therefore alone can be the Money of Account and Contract, and the 

Meaſure of Commerce in any Country. The fitteſt for this Uſe, of all other; is 


Silver, for many Reaſons, which need not here be mention'd. It is enough that 


the World has agreed in it, and made it their common Money; and as the Indians 
* rightly call it, Meaſure. All other Metals, Gold, as well as Lead, are but 
Commodities. | 1 +002. no | 
Commodities are Moveables, valuable by Money, the common Meaſure. 
Gold, tho* not the Money of the World, and the Meaſure of Commerce, nor 


fit to be ſo, yet may, and onght to be coined, to aſcertain its Weight and Fine- 


neſs ; and ſuch Coin may ſafely have a Price as well as a Stamp ſet upon it by 
publick Authority; ſo the Value ſet be under the Market price. For then ſuch 


Pieces coin'd, will be a Commodity as paſſable asSilver Money, very little varying 


in their Price: As Guineas which were coin'd at the Value of 20 3. but paſſed uſu- 
ally for between 21 or 22 Shillings, -according to the current Rate; but not having 


_ fohighaValue put upon them by the Law, no body could be forced totake them to 


their Loſs at 21 5. 6 d. if the Price of Gold ſhould happen at any Time to be cheaper. 
From what has been ſaid, I think it appears: 


1. That Silver is that which Mankind have agreed on to take, and give in Ex- 


change for all other Commodities, as an Equivalent. | | : 
2. That 'tis by the quantity of Silver they give or take, or contract for, that 


they eſtimate the Value of other things, and fatisfie for them; and thus by its 


quantity Silver becomes the Meaſure of Commerce. 


3. Hence it neceſſarily follows, that a greater quantity of Silver has a greater 


vu ; a leſs quantitp of Silyer has a leſs Value; and an equal quantity an equal 
alue. 


4. That Money differs from uncoin'd Siiver only in this, that the quantity of 
Silver in each Piece of Money, is aſcertain'd by the Stamp it bears; which is ſet 


there to be a publick Voucher of its Weight and Fineneſs. 


* 


5. That Gold is Treaſure as well as Silver, becauſe it decays not in keeping, and 


never ſinks much in its Value. 


6. That Gold is fit to be coin'd as well as Silver; to aſcertain its quantity to thoſe 
who have a mind to traffick in it; but not fit to be joyn'd with Silver, as a Mea- 


ſore of Commerce. | 


7. That Jewels too are Treaſure, becauſe they keep without Decay; and have 
conſtantly a great Value, in proportion to their Bulk: But cannot be uſed for 
Money, becauſe their Value is not meaſur*d by their Quantity; nor can they, as 


Gold and Silver, be divided, and keep their Value. 


8. The other Metals are not Treaſure, becauſe they decay in kee ing, and be⸗ 
cauſe of their Plenty; which makes their Value little in a great Bulk; and ſo un- 


fit for Money, Commerce, and Carriage. 


our Trade. 


10. That the only Way to bring Silver and Gold to the Ant, for the increaſe 
of our Stock of Money and Treaſure, which ſhall ſtay here, is an overbalance 
of our whole Trade. All other Ways to increaſe our Money and Riches, are 


but Projects that will fail us. | 


Theſe things premiſed, I ſhall now proceed to ſhew wherein 1 differ from 


Mr. Lowndes, and upon what Grounds I do ſo. | | 


Mr. Lowndes propoſes, that our Money ſhould be raiſed (as it is called) one 
fifth: that is, That all our preſent Denominations of Money, as Penny, Shilling, 
Half-Crown, Grown, &c. ſhould each have, one fifth leſs Silver in it, or be an- 


ſwered with Coin of one fifth leſs Value. How he propoſes to have it done I ſhall 
conſider hereafter. I ſhall at preſent only examine the Reaſons he gives for it. 
His firſt Reaſon, p. 68. he gives us in theſe Words, The Value of the Silver in 
the Coin ought to be raiſed to the foot of ſix Shillings three Pence in every Grown ;, becauſe 
the Price of Standard Silver in Bullion is riſen to ſix Shillings five Pence an Ounce. 
This reaſon ſeems to me to labour under ſeveral great Miſtakes, as, 
I. That Standard Silver can riſe in reſpect of it ſelf. 5 


2. That Standard Bullion is now, or ever was worth, or ſold to the Traders 


in it for 6's. 5 d. the Ounce of lawful Money of England. For if that Matter of 
Vol. II. 


fact holds not to be ſo, that an Ounce of Serling Bullion is worth 6s 5 d. of our 3 


mill'd 


9. That the only Way to bring Treaſure into England, is the well ordering 
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milfd weighty Money this reaſon ceaſes; And our weighty Crown-pieces ought 
not to be raiſed to 64. 3d. becauſe our light clipp'd Money will not ta 


Ounce of Standard Bullion, under the rate of 6g. 5 d. of that light Money. And 


let me add here, nor for that Rate neither. If therefore the Author means More 


that an Qunce of Standard Silyer is riſen to 6. 5d. of our clipp'd Money, 1 
grant it him, and higher too. But then that has nothing to do with the rai - 
ſing our lawful Coin, which remains unclipp'd ; unleſs he will ſay too, that 
Standard Bullion is ſo riſen, as to be worth, and actually to ſell for 65. 5 d. the 
Ounce of our weighty mill'd Money. This I not only deny, but. farther add, 


that it is impoſſihle to be ſo. For 65. 5 d. of mill'd Money, weighs an Ounce 


and à Quarter near. Can it therefore be poſlible, that one Ounce of any 
Commodity, ſhould be worth an Ounce and a Quarter of the ſelf ſame- Commo- 
dity, and of exactly the. ſame Goodneſs ? For ſo is Standard Silver to Standard 
Silver. Indeed one has a Mark upon it, which the other has not: But it is a 
Mark tliat makes it rather more, than leſs valuable: Or if the Mark, by hindring 
its Expurtation, makes it leſs. valuable for that Purpoſe, the Melting - pot can 


eaſily take it off. e 11. ie r 
- The Complaint made of melting down our weighty Money, anſwers this Rea- 


ſon evidently. For can it be ſuppos d, that a Goldſmith will give one Ounce 


and a Quarter of coin d Silver, for one Ounce of Bullion; when by putting it 


into his Melting: pot, he can for leſs than a Penny Charge make it Bullion? (For 
tis always to be remembred, what I think is made clear, that the Value of Sil- 


ver, conſidered as it is Money, and the Meaſure of Commerce, is nothing but its 


quantity.) And thus a mill'd Shilling, which has double the weight of Silver in 
it to a current Shilling, whereof half the Silver is clipp'd away, has double the 


Value: And to ſhew that this is ſo, I will undertake, that any Merchant, who 


has Bullion to; ſell; ſhall ſell it for a great deal leſs Number of Shillings in Tale, 
to any one, who will contract to paꝝ him in mill'd. Money, than if he be paid in 


the current clippd Mone. | e Es Le" 
Thoſe who ſay Bullion is Riſen, I deſire to tell me; what they mean by Riſen? 


Any Commodity, 1 think, is properly ſaid to be Riſen, when the ſame quantity 


4 


will exchange for a greater 8 of another thing; but more 7 1 747 of 
ur n 


that thing which is the Meaſure of Commerce in the Country. And thus Corn 


is aid to be Riſen amongſt the Engliſh in Virginia, when a Buſhel of it will ſel], 
or exchange for more Pounds of Tobacco; amongſt the Indians, when it will 
ſel for more Yards; of Wampompeaks which is their Money; and amongſt the 
Engliſh here, when it will exchange for a greater quantity of Silver, than it 
would before. R;fiag and Falling of Commodities is always between ſeveral Com- 
moditics of diſtinct Worths. - But no body can ſay that N 320 15 
neſs will ne- 


Goodneſs) is riſen in reſpect of it ſelf. One Pound of the ſame G ill 
ver exchange ſor a Pound and a Quarter of the ſame Goodneſs. And ſo it is in 


Silver: An Ounce of Silver will always be of equal Value to an Ounce of Silver,; 
nor ran it ever t᷑iſe ox fall in reſpect of it ſelf: An Ounce of Standard Silver Far 


never he worth an Ounce and a Quarter of Standard Silver; nor one Ounc 


uncoin d Silver, exchange for one Ounce and a Quarter of coin d Silver: The 
Stamp cannot ſo much debaſe its Value. Indeed the Stamp hindring its free Ex- 


porration, may make the Goldſmith (who profits by the return of Money) give 
one hundred and twentieth, or one ſixtieth or perhaps ſometimes one thirtieth 
more (that is 35. 2d. 5. 5 34. or 5. 4d. the Quace of coin'd Silver for un- 
coin d when there js need of ſending Silver beyond Seas; as there always is when 
the balance of Trage will not ſupply our Wants, and pay our Debts there. But 


much beyond this, the Goldſmith will never give for Bullion; ſince he can make 
it out of coin d Money at a cheaper Rate. nan | | i 1 


Tis ſaid Hullonm is riſen to 62. 5 d. the Ounce, i. e. that an Ounce of uncoin'd 
Silver will exchange for an Ounce and a. Quarter of coin'd Silver. If any one 
can believe this, 1 will put this ſhort Caſe to him. He has of Bullion or Standard 
uncoin'd Silver, two round Plates, euch of an exact Size and Weight of a u. 
Piece: He has beſides, of the fame Bullion, a round Plate of the Weight and 
Size of a Silky, and another yet leſs, of the exact Weight and Size of a Three- 
Pence. The — Plates being of equal Weight and Fineneſs, re he 
win ao to be of equal Value, and that the two leſs, joyn'd to either of them, 
W119 5 


—— make 


Raiſing the Value of Money. © © 
make it one fifth more worth than'the other is by it ſelf, they having all three to- 
gether one fifth more Silver in them. Let us ſuppoſe then, one of the greater, 
and the two leſs Plates to have received the next Moment, (by Miracle, or by 
the Mill, it matters not how) the Mark or Stamp of our Crown, our Shilling; and 
our Threepence : Can any body ſay, that now they have got the Stamp of our Mint 


upon them, they are ſo fallen in Value, or the other unſtarap'd Piece ſo Riſen, 
that that unſtamp'd Piece which a Moment before was worth only one of the 


1 other Pieces, is now worth them all three? Which is to ſay, that an Ounce of 
Ancsdin'd Silver is worth an Ounce and a Quarter of coin'd.\ This is what Men 


would perſuade us, when they ſay, that Bullion is raiſed to 66. 5 d. [of lawful 


Money the Ounce, which I fay is utterly impoſſible. Let us conſider this a lit- 
tle farther in another Inſtance. The preſent mill'd 'Gown-Prece, fay they, will 


not exchange for an Ounce of Bullion, without the Addition of a Shilling and a 
| Jinn. root of weighty Coin added to it. Coin but that Su- Piece into 65%. 3. d. 
e 


and then they ſay it will buy an Ounce of Bullion, or elſe they give up their Rea- 
ſon and Meaſure of raiſing the Money. Do that which is allow'd to be equivalent 
to coining of a preſent mill'd Gown-Piece into 6's. 3 d. (viz.) call it 75 Pence; and 


then alſo it muſt by this Rule of raiſing buy an Ounce of Bullion. If this be ſo, 


the ſelf.ſame mill'd Com- Piece will and will not exchange for an Ounce of Bul- 


lion. Call it 60 Pence, and it will not: The very next Moment call it 75 Pence; 


— it will. 1 am afraid no body can think change of Denomination has ſuch 
Power. 8171 150 2 1 VO nn 
Mr Lowndes ſupports this his firſt Reaſon with theſe Words, p. 68. This Rea- 
fon which I humbly conceive will apear irrefragable, is grounded upon 4 Truth ſo apparent, 
that it may well be compared to an Axiom, even in Mathematical reaſoning 5 to wit, that 
TUhenſoever the intrinſick Qalue of Silver in the Coin, hath been, oz 
ſhall be leſs than the Pzice of Silver fn'Bullton, che Coin hath and 
will be melted down. Ao ti Gs Es WE 2 He 400 
This 1 think, tho? it be allowed Mr. Lowndes for as apparent Truth, and as cer- 
tain a Maxim as he could wiſh, yet ſerves not at all to his Purpoſe of leſſening 


the Coin. For when the Coin, is as it ſhould be, according to the Standard (let 
the Standard be what ic will) weighty and unclipp'd, it is impoſſible that the 


Value of coin'd Silver ſhould be leſs than the Value or Price of uncoin'd ; becauſe; 
2s have ſhewn, the Value and Quantity of Silver are the ſame: And where the 


— . 
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"Quantities are equal, the Values are equal; excepting'only the odds that may be 


between Bullion that may be freely exported, and coin'd Silver that may not; 


the odds whereof ſcarce ever amounts to above 2d. per Ounce, and rarely to 
* above a Penny or an Half-penny. And this odds (whatever it be) will equally 
belong to his raiſed mill'd Money, which cannot be exported, as it will to our 
preſent. mill'd Money, which cannot be exported, as I ſhall have occaſion to 


ſhew more particularly hereafter: All this diſorder, and a thouſand others, 


comes from light and unlawful Money being current. For then it is no won- 
der that Bullion ſhould be kept 5 to the Value of your clipp'd Money; that 
y 


is, that Bullion ſhould not be ſold by the Ounce for leſs than 6's. 5 d. when that 


St. 5 d. clipp'd Money paid for it, does not Weigh above an Ounce. This In- 


ane therctore of the preſent Price of Bullion, proves nothing but that the 


* . 
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- Quantity of Silver in Money governs the Value of it, and not the Denomina- 


tion; as appears when clipp'd Money is brought to buy Bullion. This is a fair 
Tryal: Silver is ſet againſt Silver, and by that is ſeen whether clipp'd Money be 


_ of the ſame Value with weighty of the ſame Denomination,' or whether it be not 
the Quantity of Silver in it that regulates its Value. 5 you 


I cannot but wonder that Mr. Lowndes, a Man ſo well $kill'd in the Law, 


5 * 3 . eſpecially of the Mint, the Exchequer, and of our Money, ſhould all along 
An this Argument ſpeak of clipp'd Money, as if it were the lawful Money of 
lad; and ſhould propoſe by that (which is in effe& by the Clippers Sheers) 


to regulate a new ſort of Coin to be introduced into England. And if he will 
ſtand to that Meaſure, and leſſen the new Coin to the rate of Bullion ſold in 
exchange for preſent current clipp'd Money, to prevent its being melted down; 
he muſt make it yet much lighter than he propoſes, ſo that raiſing it, or to give 
it its due Name, that leſſening of it one fifth will not ſerve the Turn: For I will 
be bold to ſay, that Bullion now in England is no where to be bought by the 
Vol. II. K 2 85 | Ounee 
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Ounce for 6.4. 5 d. of our preſent current clipp d Money, So chat if his Rule be 
true, and nothing can fave the weighty Coin from melting down, but reducing 
it to the Weight that clipp'd Money is brought to, he muſt leſſen the Money in 
his new Coin much more than one fifth; for an Ounce ef Standard Bullion will 
always be worth an Ounce of clipp d Money, whether that in Tale amount to 
63-54. 65-64. 105. or any other Number of Shillings or Penceof the nick- 
named clipp'd Money. For a piece of Silver that was coin'd for a Shilling, hut 
has half the Silver clipp'd off, in the Law and in Propriety of Speech is no more 
a Shilling than a piece of Wood, which was once a ſeated: Yard, is ſtil a Vard 
when one half of it is broke off. oye 5 I t eng beine blown 
Let us conſider this Maxim a little farther ; which out of the Language of the 
Mint in plain Engliſh, I think, amounts to thus much, viz. Phat when an Qwice of 
Standard Bullion coſts a greater number of Pence ini tale, than an Ounce of that Bullion 


car be coin d into by the Standard of the Mint, the Gin will be milie down I grant 


it, if Bullion ſhould riſe to 15 Pence the Ounce above 5 5-2 & as is new preten- 
ded ; which is to ſay, that an Quace of Bullion cannot be bought for leſs chan an 
Ounce and a Quarter of the like Silver coin'd. But that, às l have ſhew'd, is 
impoſlible to be: And every one would be canvinced of the contrary, if we: bag 
none nom but lawful Money current. But tis no Wonder if the Price and Value 
of things be confounded and uncertain, when the Meaſure it ſelf is loſt, Fon we 
have now no lawful Silver ee eee us: And therefore cannot talk 
nor judge right, by our preſent uncertain clipp'd Money, of the Value and Price 
of things, in reference to our lam ful regular Coin, adjuſted and kept to the wava- 
Nr ot the Mint. The Price of Silver ia Bullion above the Value 
of Silver in Coin, when clipping has not defac'd our current Caſh (for then 
the odds is very rarely above a Penny or two Pence the Ounce) is ſo far from 
being a Cauſe, of melting down our Coin, that this Price given above the Value 
of the Silver in our Coin, is given only to preſerve our Coin from being melted 
down: For no hody huys Bullion at above 5 5. 2d. the Ounce, (which-is juſt the 


Value) for any; other Reaſon, but to avoid the Crime: and Hazard of melting 


down our Coin. 


. 


I think it will be agreed on all Hands, that no body will welt down our Mo- 


ney, but for Profit. Now Profit can be made by melting den our Money, hut 
only in two Caſes. 9 915 | rae hor re ors S726 1 2: 
__ Firſt, When the current Pieces of the ſame Denomination are —— and of 
different Weights; ſome heavier, ſome lighter: For then the Traders in Mo- 
ney. cull ont the heavier, and melt them down with Profit., This is the ordinary 
Fault of coining by the Hammer, wherein it uſually ſufficed,, That a Bar of Siluer 
was cut into as many Half Crowns, or Shillings, as anſwer'd its whole weight; 


- 


without being very exact in making each particular Piece of its due weight, where- 


by ſome pieces came to be heavier, and ſome lighter, than by: the Standard they 
ſhould. © And than the heavier: pieces were cull d out, and there was Profit to be 
made (as one eaſily; perceives): in melting them down. Bat this Cauſe of meltin 
down. our Money is eaſily prevented, by the exacter way of Coining by the Mill, 
in which each ſingle piece is brought to its juſt weight. This Inequality of Pieces 
of the ſame Denomination, is to he found in our Money, more than ever, fince 
clipping has been in faſhion: And therefore tis no wonder, that in this irregular 
State of our Money, one Complaint: is, that the heavy Money is melted; down, 
But this alſo the x clippd Money go at preſent for its Weight, (which is a 
ſudden reducing it to the Standard) and then, by degrees, recoining it into 
mill'd Money (which is the ultimate and more compleat᷑ reducing it to the Stan- 
dard) perfectly cure. 3 5 Sa et gn 

The other Caſe wherein our Money comes to be melted down, is a loſing Trade; 
or, which is the ſame thing in other Words, an over: great Conſumption of fo- 
reign Commodities. Whenever the over - balance of foreign Frade makes it dif- 
ficult. for our Merchants to get Bills of Exchange, the Exchange preſently riſes, 
and the Returns of Money raiſe them in Proportion to the want of Money Engliſu- 
men have in any parts beyond Seas. They who thus furniſh them with Bills, not 
being able to ſatisfie their Correſpondents on whom thoſe-Bills are drawn, with 
the Product of our Commodities there, muſt ſend Silver from hence to reimburſe 
them, and repay the Money they have drawn out of their Hands. Whilſt — 
958 | | Ft on 
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lion may be had for a ſmall price more than the weight of our current Caſh, theſe 
Exchangers generallychooſe rather to buy Bullion, than run the riſque of melting 
don our Coin, which.is criminal dy the Law. And thus the Matter for the moſt 
part went, whilſt mill'd and clipt Money paſſed premiſcuouſly in Payment: For ſo 
long a clipt Half Crown was as good here as a mill'd one, ſince one paſſed, and 
could. be had as freely as the other. But as ſoon as there began to be a Diſtinction 
between clipt and unclipt Money, and weighty. Money could no longer be had for 


the light, Bullion (as was natural) roſe; and it would fall again to morrom to the 


price It was at before, if there were none but weighty Money ta pay for it. In 


77 


bort, whenever the whole of our foreign Trade and Conſumption, exceeds our 


Expor tation of Commodities, aur Money, muſt go to pay eur. Debts fo contracted, 
whather melted or not melted down. I the Law, makes the Exportation of our 
Coin penal, it wilt be meited down; if it leaves the Exportation of our Coin 
free, as in Holland, it will be carried out in Specie. One way or other go 
it maſt, as we ſee in Spain; but whether melted down or not melted down it mat- 
ters little; Our Coin and Treaſure will be both ways equally diminiſhed, and can 
be reſtor d only by an over- balance of our whole ExpOrtation, to our whole Im- 
Portation of conſumable; Commodities. Laws, made againſt Exportation of Mo- 
ney or Bullion will be all in vain. Reſſraint, or Liberty in that Matter, makes 
no Country rich or poor: As we fee in Holland, which had Plenty of Money under 
the fres Liberty of its Expor tation; and Sun, in great want of Money under the 
ſevereſt Penalties againſt carrying of it out. But the coining, os not coining our 
Money, on the fame foot it was before, or in bigger or leſs Pieces, and under 


whatſoever Denominations you pleaſe; contributes nothing to, or againſt its mel- 


ting down or Exportation, ſo. our Money be all kept, each Species in its full 


weight of Silver, according to the Standard: For if ſome be heavier, and ſome 
lighter, allow'd to be current, ſo under the ſame Denomination the heavier will . 


bs melted damn, where the Temptation of Profit is conſiderable ,, which in well 
regulated: Coin kept ta the Standard, cannot be. But this melting don carries 


nat away one Grain of our Treaſure out of England; The coming and going of 
that depends wholly! upon the Balance of our Trade;; and therefore it is a wrong 


Concluſion whick we find, p. 71. That continuing either olgior nem Cuint on the preſent 
faut, milli he nothing elſe: but. furniſhing a Species to melt dumm at am extrauag ant; Praſit, 
and will encqurage a: vialent. Exportation'of our Silver for ſuke of the Gaim anlyi till we 
ſhall haue little or none left. For Example: Let us ſuppoſe all our light Money new 


courd,, upon the foot that this Gentleman wauld have it, and all our old mild 
Crowns: going for 75: Pence as he propoſes, and the reſt of the old mill'd Money 
propontionably ; I deſire it to be ſhewed how this would hinder the Exportation 
of one Ounes' of Silver, whilſt our Affairs are in the preſent Poſture. Again, on 


the ather ſida, ſuppaſing all our Money were now miil'd Coin upon the preſent 
foot, and our Balance of Frade changing, our Exportation of Commodities, were a 
Million: mare than our Importation, and like to continue ſo yearly; whereof one 
half was to Holland, and: the other to Flanders,, there being an equal Balance be- 
—7— and all other parts of the World we trade to; Lask, what poſſible 
Gain. could any Evgliſhman make, by melting down and carrying out our Money 
to Holland and Flanders, when a Million was to come thence: hither, and Englſh- 
men lad more there already than they knew ho to uſe there, and could not get 
hame without paying dear there for Bie of Exchange? If that were the Caſe of 


our Trade, the Exchange would preſently fall here, and riſe there beyond the 


Par of their Maney ta ours, 5. e, an Engliſh Merchant muſt give in Holland' more 
Sil ven fon the Bills he bought there, than he ſhould receive upon thoſe Bills here, 
if the two Sums were weighod one againſt the other; or run the riſque of bring- 
ing it home in Specie. And what then could any Engliſhman get by exporting of 
our Maney on Silver thith err: | 


| Theſe are theanlytwo Caſes, wherein our Coin can be melted down with Pro- 


fit; and/I challenge any: one living to ſhew me any other; The one of them is 
removet only by a regular juſt Coin kept equal to the Standard; be that what it 
will, it matters not, as to the point of melting down of the Money. The other 
is to be removedonly hy the Balance of our Trade kept from running us behind- 
_— and contracting Bebts in foreign Countries byan.Qver-conſumprion.of their 


To 
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_ » T6: thoſe who ſay that the Exportation of our Money, whether melted down, 
or not melted down, depends wholly upon our Conſumption of foreign Commo- 
dities, and not at all upon the Sizes of the ſeveral Species of our Money, which 
will be equally exported, or not exported, whether coin'd upon the old, or the 
propoled new Foot: Mr. Lowndes replies e 
1 That the neceſſity of foreign Expence and Exportation to anſwer the Balance 
of Trade, may be diminiſhed, but camot in any ſenſe be augmented by raiſing the Value 


"our Money © © wee 5 | | | | 
beg bis Pardon if I cannot aſſent to this. Becauſe the neceſſity of our Expor- 
tation of Money depending wholly upon the Debts which we contract in foreign 
Parts, beyond what our Commodities exported'can pay; the coining our Money 
in bigger or leſs pieces under the fame or different Denominations, or on the pre- 
ſent or propoſed Foot, in itſelf neither increaſing thoſe Debts, nor the Expences 
that iakerhem can neither augment nor diminiſh the Exportationof our Money. 
2. He replies; p. 72. That Melters of the Coin will have leſs Profit by fourteen 
Pence Halfpenny in the Grown,” when the Money is coined upon the new Foot. * 

To this 1 take liberty to ſay, that there will not be a farthing more profit in 
melting down the Money, if it were all new mild Money upon the preſent 
Foot, than if it were all new coin'd, as is propoſed one fifth lighter. For whence 
ſhould-the Profit ariſe more in the one, than the other? But Mr. Zowndes goes 
upon this Suppoſition; That Standard Bullion is now worth Six Shillings and five 
Pence an Ounce, of mill'd Money, and would continue to ſell for Six Shillings five 
Pence the Ounee, if our Money were all weighty mill'd Money: Both which IL 
take to be Miſtakes, and think I have proved them to be ſovvv v. 

3. He ſays, Tis hoped that the Exchange to Holland may be kept at a ſtand, or at leaſt 
from falling much lower. I hope fo too. But how that concerns this Argument, 


or the coming of the Money upon à ne Foot, I do not ſee.” e.. 

4. He ſays, p. 73. There is a great difference with regard to the Service and diſſer- 
vice of the Publick between carrying out Bullion or Coin, for neceſſary Uſes, or for prohibited 
Commodities. The Gain to the Exporters, which is that which makes them melt it 

don and export it, is the ſame in both Caſes. And the neceſſity of exporting it 
is the ſume. For tis to pay Debts, which there is an equal neceſſity of paying, 
\ when once contracted, though for- uſeleſs things. They are the Goldſmiths and 
% Dealers in Silver that uſually export what Silver is ſent beyond Sea, to pay the 
| Debts they have contracted by their Bills of Exchange. But thoſe Dealers in Ex- 
change feldom know; or confider, how they to whom they give their Bills, have 
or will employ the Money they receive upon thoſe Bills. Prohibited Commodi- 
ties, tis true, ſhould be kept out, and uſeleſs ones impoveriſn us by being brought 
in. But that is the fault of our Importation : And there the Miſchief ſhould be 
cured; by Laws, and our way of Living. For the Exportation of our Treaſure 
is not the cauſe of their Importation, but the Conſequence. © Vanity and Luxury 
ſpends them: That gives them Vent here: That Vent cauſes their Importation :- 
And when our Merchants have brought them, if our Commodities will not be 
enough, our Money muſt go to pay for them. But what this Paragraph has in 
it againſt continuing our Coin upon the preſent Foot, or for making our Coin 
lighter, I confeſs here again, I do not ſee. WE dee” ates * 

Tis true what Mr. Zowndes obſerves here, the Importation of Gold, and the 
going of Guineas at 30 s. has been a great prejudice and loſs to the Kingdom. 
But that has been wholly owing to our clipp'd Money, and not at all to our Mo- 
ney being coin'd at five Shillings two Pence the Ounce; nor is the coining our 
Money lighter, the cure of it: The only remedy for that miſchief, as well as a 
great many others, is the putting an end to the paſling of clipp'd Money by Tale, 
as if it were lawful Coin. © © | WAL £1 

5. His fifth Head, p.74- is to anſwer thoſe, who hold, that by the leſſening 
our Money one fifth, all People who are to receive Money upon Contracts already 

made, will be defrauded of twenty per nr. of their Due: And thus all Men will 
lofe one fifth of their ſettled Revenues, and all Men that have lent Money one 

fifth of their Principal and Uſe. To remove this Objection, Mr. Lowndes ſays, 
that Silver in England is grown ſcarce, and conſequently dearer, and fo is of 
Higher price. Let us grant for the preſent, it is of higher Price (which how 

he makes out 1 ſkall examine by and by.) This, if it were ſo, ought not to ys 
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nul any Man's Bargain, nor make him receive leſsig quantity than he lent. He was 
to receive again the ſame Sum, and the Publiek Authority was Guarantee that the 
ſame Sum ſhould have the ſame quantity of Silver under the fame Denomination. 


And the reaſon is plain, why injuſtice he ought to have the ſame quantity of Silver 


again, notwithſtanding any pretended rife of its Value, For if Silver had grown 
more plentiful, and by conſequence (by aur Author's Rule) cheaper, his Debtor 
won'd not have been compelled by the Publick Authority to have paid him, in 
conſideration of its cheapneſs, a greater quantity of Silver than they contracted 
for. Cacao Nuts were the Money of a part of America, when we: firſt came 
thither. Suppoſe then you had lent me laſt Year 300, or fifteenſcore Cacao Nuts, 
to be-repaid this Year , Wou'd you be ſatisfied and think your ſelf paid your due, 
if I ſhou'd tell you, Cacao Nuts were ſcarce this Year, and that faurſcore were of 
as much value this year as an hundred the laſt ; and that therefore you were well 
and fully paid if I-reſtored to you only 240 for the 300 I borrow'd? Would you 


nat think your ſelf defrauded of two thirds of your Right by ſuch a payment? nor 


would it make any amends for this to Juſtice, or Reparation to you, that the Pub- 
lick had (after your Contract, which was made for fifteen Score) alter'd the De- 
nomination of Kare, and apply'd'it to ſixteen inſtead of twenty. Examine it, 
and you will find this juſt the Caſe, and the Loſs proportionable in them both : 
That is, a real Loſs of twenty per Cent. As to Mr. Lawndes's proafs, that Silver 
is now one fifth more value than it was, and therefore a Man has right done him, 
if he receive one fifth leſs than his Contract, I fear none of them will reach 
Mr. Lowndes's point, He faith p. 77. By daily experience nineteen penny Weight, and 
three tenths of a penny weight of Sterling Silver, which is juſt the weight of 4 Crown piece, 
will purchaſe more coin'd Money than five unclipp'd Shillings. 1 wiſh he had told us 
where this daily experience he ſpeaks of is to be found: For I dare = no body hath 
ſeen a Sum of unclipp d Shillings paid for Bullion any where this twelve Months, to 
go no further back. 183000 ; I 
In the next place, I wiſh he had told us how much more than five lawful mill*d 
Shillings, Bullion of the weight of a Crown piece will purchaſe. If he had ſaid it 
would purchaſe fix Shillings and three Pence N Money, he had proved the 
matter in queſtion. And whoeyer has the weight of a Crown in Silver paid him 
in Mr. Zowndes's new Coin, inſtead of ſix Shillings and three Pence of our preſent 
Money, has no injury done him, if it will certainly purchaſe him ſix Shillings 
and three Peace all 'unclipp'd of our preſent Money. But every one at firſt ſight 

perceives this to be impoſlible, as I have already proved it. And 1 have in this 
2 of Mr. Lowndes's new Scheme, to prove it to be ſo. For, p. 62. 

e propoſes that his Silver Unite having the weight and fineneſs of a preſent un- 
clip'd. Crown piece, ſhould go for 75 Pence; and that the preſent Shilling ſhould 
go for 15 Pence; by which eſtabliſhment there will be 75 Pence in his Unite, and 


93 Pence three Farthings in ſix Shillings three Pence, weighty Money of the pre- N 


ſent Coin; which is an undeniable Confeſſion, that it is as impoſſible for his $/- 
ver Unite, (having no more Silver in it than a preſent unclipp'd Crown) to be 
worth, and ſo to purchaſe fix unclipp'd Shillings and three Pence, of our preſent 
Money, as it is for 75 Pence to be worth 93 of the ſame Pence, or 75 to be equal 
If he means by more, that his Sterling Silver of the weight of a Crown piece will 
purchaſe a Penny, or two Pence more than five unclipp'd Shillings, which is the 
moſt, and which is bat accidental too; What is this riſe of its value to 15 Pence? 
And: what amends will one fixtieth (a little more or lefs) riſe in Value, make 
for one fifth diminiſhed in weight, and loſt in the Quantity ? which is all one as 
to ſay, that a Penny, or thereabouts, ſhall make amends for fifteen Pence taken 
away: 1105 83 
Another way to recommend his new Coin, to thoſe who ſhall receive it inſtead 


of the preſent weighter Coin, he tells them, p. 57. it will pay as much Debt, and 


purchaſe as much Commodities as our preſent Money, which is one fifth heavier * 
What he ſays of Debts is true. But yet I would have it well conſidered by our 


Engliſh Gentlemen, that tho? Creditors wlll loſe one fifth of their Principal and 
Uſe, and Landlords will loſe one fifth of their Income, yet the Debtors and 


Tenants will not get it. It will be asked, Who then will pet it ? Thoſe I ſay , 
and thoſe only who have great Sums of weighty Money (whereof one ſees not a 
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propoſed change of our Money will 
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piece now in Payments) hoarded up by them, will get by it. To thoſe by the 

be an increaſe of one fifth added to their Ri- 
ches, paid out of the Pockets of the reſt of the Nation. For what theſe Men re- 
ceived for four Shillings, they will pay again for five. This weighty Money 
hoarded up, Mr. Lowndes, p. 105 computes at one Million and fix hundred thou- 
ſand Pounds. So that by raifing our Money one fifth, there will three hundred 
and twenty thouſand Pound be given to thoſe who have hoarded up our weighty 
Money; which hoarding up of Money is thought by many to have no other merit 
in it than the prejudicing our Trade and publick Affairs, and increafing our Ne- 


ceſſities, by keeping ſo great a part of our Money from coming Abroad, at a time 


when there was ſo great need of it. If the Sum of unclipp'd Money in the Nati- 
on, be as ſome ſuppoſe, much pon ; then there will by this contrivance of the 
raiſing our Coin, be given to theſe rich Hoarders, much above the aforeſaid Sum 


of three hundred and twenty thouſand Pounds of our preſent Money. No body 


elſe, but theſe Hoarders, can get a Farthing by this propoſed change of our Coin; 
unleſs Men in Debt have Plate by them, which they will Coin to pay their Debts. 
Thoſe too, I muſt confeſs, will get one fifth by all the Plate of their Own, which 
they ſhall coin and pay Debts with, valuing their Plate at Bullion : But if they 


ſhall conſider the faſhion'of their Plate, what that coſt when they bought it, and 


the faſhion that new Plate will coſt them, if they intend ever to have Plate again, 
they will find this one fifth ſeeming preſent profit in coining their Plate to pay 
their Debts, amount to little or nothing at all. No body then but the Hoarders 
will get by this twenty per Cent. And 1 challenge any one to ſnew how any body 
elſe (but that little in the caſe of Plate coin'd to pay Debts) ſhall get a Farthing 


by it. It ſeems to promiſe faireſt to the Debtors ;: but to them too it will amount 


to nothing. For he that takes up Money to pay his Debts, will receive this new 
Money, and pay it again at the ſame rate he received it, juſt as he does now our 
preſent Coin, without any profit at all. And though Commodities (as is natural) 
ſhall be raiſed in proportion to the leſſening of the Money, no body will get by 
that, any more than they do now, when all things are grown dearer. Only he 
that is bound up by contract to receive any Sum under ſuch a Denomination of 
Pounds, Shillings and Pence, will find his loſs ſenſibly when he goes to buy Com- 
modities, and make new Bargains. The Markets and the Shops will ſoon con- 
vince” him, that his Money, which is one fifth lighter, is alſo one fifth worſe ; 


when he mult pay twenty per Cent. more for all the Commodities he buys with the 


„ the new Foot, than if he bought it with the preſent Coin. 
This Mr. Lomndes himſelf will not deny, when he calls to mind what he himſelf, 
ſpeaking of the inconveniences we ſuffer by our clipp'd Money, ſays, p. 115. Per- 


ſons before they conclude in any Bargaint, are neceſſitated firſt to ſettle the price or value of 


the very Money they are to receive for their Goods; and if it be in clipp d or bad Money, 
they ſet the price of their Goods accordingly : Which I think has been one great cauſe of 
raiſing the price, not only of Merchandizes, but even of Edibles, and other neceſſaries for 
the Suſtenance of the common People, to their great Grievance: That every one who 
receives Money after the raiſing our Money, on Contracts made before the change, 
muſt loſe twenty per Cent. in all he ſhall buy, is Demonſtration, by Mr. Lowndes's 
own Scheme. Mr. Lowndes propoſes that there ſhould be Shillings coin'd upon 
the new Foot one fifth lighter than our preſent Shillings, which ſhould go for 
twelve Pence a piece; and that the unclipp'd Shillings of the preſent coin ſhould 
go for fifteen Pence a piece, and the Crown for ſeventy. five Pence. A Man who has 
a Debt of an hundred Pounds owing him, upon Bond or Leaſe, receives it in theſe 
new Shillings, inſtead of lawful Money of the preſent Standard: He goes to Mar- 
ket with twenty Shillings in one Pocket of this new Money, which are valued at 


240 Pence; and in the other Pocket with four mild Crown pieces, (or twenty 


mill'd Shillings of the preſent Coin) which are valued at three hundred Pence, 
which is one fifth more: Tis Demonſtration then that he loſes one fifth, or 
twenty per Cent. in all that he buys, by the receipt of this new Money, for the 


eſent Coin, which was his Due 3-unlefs thoſe he deals with will take four for 


ye Pence, or four Shillings for five Shillings. He buys, for Example, a Quart 
of Oyl for fifteen Pence: If he pay for it with the old Money in one Pocket, one 
Shilling will do it; if with the new Money in the other, he muſt add three Pence 


to it, or a quarter of another Shilling; and ſo of all the reſt that he pays for, 


with 
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with either the old Money which he ſhould have received his Debts in, or with the 
New, which he was forced to receive for it. Thus far it's Demonſtration he 
loſes twenty — Cent. by receiving his Debt in a new Money thus raiſed, when 
he. uſes it to buy any thing. But to make him amends, Mr. Lowndes tells him; 
Silver is now dearer ; and all things conſequently will be bought cheaper twenty 


per Cent. And yet at the ſame time he tells them in the paſſage above cited out of 
p. 115. that all other things are grown dearer. I am ſure there is no Demon- 


ſtration that they will be ſold twenty per Cent. cheaper. And if I may credit 


Houſe-keepers and ſubſtantial Tradeſmen, all forts of Proviſions and Commodi- 


ties are lately riſen exceſſively ; and notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of Silver, begin 
to come up to the true value of our clipp'd Money, every one ſelling their Com- 
modities ſo as to make themſelves amends in the Number of light Pieces for what 
they want in Weight. A Creditor ought to think the new light Money equiva- 
lent to the preſent heavier, becauſe it will buy as mach Commodities. But what 
if it ſhould fail, as tis ten to one but it will, what Security has he for it? He is 
told ſo, and he muſt be ſatisfied. The Salt, Wine, Oyl, Silk; Naval-Stores, and 
all foreign Commodities, will none of them be ſold us by foreigners for a leſs 
quantity of Silver than before, becauſe we have given the name of more Pence to 
it, is I think Demonſtration. All our Names (if they are any more to us) are 
to them but bare Sounds; and our Coin, as theirs to us, but meer Bullion, va- 
lued only by its Weight. And a Swede will no more ſell you his Hemp and Pitch, 
or a Spaniard his Oyl, for leſs Silver ; becauſe you tell him Silver is ſcarcer now 
in England, and therefore riſen in value one fifth, than a Tradeſman of London 
will ſell his Commodity cheaper to the Ie of Man becauſe they are grown poor- 
er, and Money is ſcarce there. | 
All foreign Commodities muſt be ſhut out of the Number of thoſe that will 
fall, to comply with our raiſing our Money. Corn alſo, tis evident, does not 
riſe or fall by the differences of more or leſs plenty of Money, but by the plenty 
and ſcarcity that God gives. For our Money, in appearance, remaining the ſame, 
the Price of Corn is donble one Year to what it was the precedent ; and there- 
fore we muſt certainly make account that ſince the Money is one fifth lighter, it 
will buy one fifth leſs Corn Communibus annis. And this being the great Expence 
of the Poor, that takes up almoſt all their Earnings; if Corn be Communibus an- 
nis ſold for one fifth more Money in Tale, than before the change of our Money, 
they too muſt haye one fifth more in Tale of the new Money for their Wages, 
than they have now ; and the Day-Labourer muſt have, not only Twelve, but 
fifteen Pence of the new Money a Day, which is the preſent Shilling, that he has 
now, or elſe he cannot Live. So that all foreign Commodities, with Corn and 
Labour keeping up their value to the quantity of Silver, they ſell for now, and 
not complying in the fall of their real price with the nominal raiſing of our Mo- 
ney; there is not much left wherein Landlords and Creditors are to expect the 
recompence of twenty per Cent. abatement of price in Commodities to make up 
their loſs in the lightneſs of our Money they are paid their Rents and Debts in. 
*Twould be eaſie to ſhew the ſame thing concerning our other native Commodi- 
ties, and make it clear, that we have no reaſon to expect they ſhould abate of 
their preſent Price, any more than Corn and Labour. But this is enough , and 
any one, who has a mind to it, may trace the reſt at his leiſure. 

And thus I fear the hopes of cheaper Penny-worths, which might beguile fome 
Men into a belief, that Landlords and Creditors would receive no leſs by the pro- 
poſed new Money, is quite vaniſhed. But if the promiſe of better Penny-worths 
and a fall of all Commodities twenty per Cent. ſhould hold true, this would not at all 
relieve Creditors and Landlords, and ſet them on equal terms with their Neigh- 
bours: Becauſe the cheap Penny-worths will not be for them alone; but every 
dy elſe, as well as they, will ſnare in that advantage; ſo that their Silver being 
diminiſhed one fifth in their Rents and Debts, which are paid them, they would 
ſtill be twenty per Cent. greater loſers than their unhoarding Neighbours, and for- 
ty per Cent. greater loſers than the Hoarders of Money; Who will certainly get 
twenty per Cent. in the Money, whatever happens in the price of Things; and 
twenty per Cent. more in the cheapneſs of Commodities, if that promiſed recom- 
pence be made good to Creditors and Landlords. For the Hoarders of Money 
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the cheapnels of Commodities, tis Demouſtration, (whether that proves true or 
no) that Creditors, and Landlords, and all thoſe who.are to receive Money upon 


Bargains made before the propoſed change of our Coin, will unavoidably loſe 
twenty per Cent..." nan aid ae cid: o af algo 
One thing Mr. Lowndes ſays in this Paragraph i e which I think 
deeides the Queſtion, His words p. 78. are theſe, That if the value * Silver in 
the Gins (by anextrinſiek Denomination) be raiſed above the ualue ur Market price of the 
lame Sibver rxduted to Bullion, the Subject mould he proportionably injured and de- 
franded as they were formerly in the caſe of baſs Money: coin d iy public l Authority. It 
remains therefore; oaly to ſhew; that the Market pt ice of Standard Bullion is not 
one fifth above dur coin that is to be raiſed, and then we have Mr. Lowndes of 
our ſide too againft its raiſing. I think it is ahundantly proved already, that 
Stehdard Bullion neither is, nor can be worth one fifth more than our Lawful 
weighty Money : And if it be not, by Mr. Lomndess Confeſſion, there is no nee 
of raiſing our preſent legal mill'd Money to that degree; and tis only our clip'd 
Money that wants amendment: And when that is recoin d and reduced all ta 
mill'd and lawful Money, that then too will have no need of raiſing. This I ſhall 
no prove out of Mr. Lowndes's own words here 
Mr. Lowndes in the forecited wards compares the value ef Silver in our Coin, to 
the uaiue of the ſame Silver keduted to Bullion; which he lyppobng to be as four 
to five; makes that the meaſure of the raiſing aur Money. If this be the difference 
of value between Silver in Bullion, and Silver in Coin; and it be true, that four 
Ounces of Standard Bullion be worth five Quaces of the ſame Silver coin'd ? Or, 
which is the ſame Thing, that Bullion will ſell by the Ounce for fix Shillings and | 
five Pence unclipp'd Money; 1 will take the boldneſs to adviſe His Majeſty to 
Buy, or to borrow any where fo much Bullion, or rather than be without it, melt 
down ſo much Plate, as is equal in weight to twelve hundred pounds Sterling of 
our preſent mild Money. This let him fell for mill'd Money. And according 
to our Author's Rule, it will yield fifteen hundred pounds. Let that fifteen hun- 
dred pounds be reduc d into Bullion, and fold again, and it will produce eighteen 
hundred and ſixty Pounds: Which eighteen hundred and ſixty pounds of weigh- 
ty Money being reduc'd to Bullion, will {ill produce one fifth more in weight 
of Silver, being ſold for weighty Money. And thus His Majeſty may get at leaſt 
three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds by ſelling of Bullion for Weg ty Mo- 

y, and melting that down into Bullion, as faſt as he receives it; till he has 
ought into his hands the Million and fix hundred thouſand Pounds, which Mr. 
Lowndes computes there is of weighty Money left in England. | 
I doubt not but every one who reads it, will think this a very ridiculous Pro- 
poſition. But he muſt think it ridiculous for no other reaſon, but becauſe he ſees 
tis impoſſible, that Bullion ſhould ſell for one fifth above its weight of the ſame 
Silver coin'd, that is, that an Ounce of Standard Silver ſhould {ell for fix Shil- 
lings five Pence of our preſent weighty Money. For if it will, *tis no ridiculous 
thing that the King ſhould melt down, and make that profit of his Money. 
II our Author's Rule, (p. 78, where he ſays, That the only juſt and reaſonable 
Foot upon which the coins ſhould be current, is the very price of the Silver thereof, in caſe 
ir be molten in the fame place whert coins are made current) be to be obſerved , our 
Money is to be raifed but an Half-penny, or at moſt a Penny in five Shillings ; 
for that was the ordinary odds in the price between Bullion and coin'd Silver, 
before Clipping had deprived us, in Commerce, of all our mill'd and weighty 
Money. Aud Silver in Standard Bullion would not be in value one jot above the 


fame Silver in Coin, if dlipp'd Money were not current by Tale, and coin'd Sil- 


ver (as Mr. Lowndes propoſes, p. 73.) as well as Bullion, had the liberty of Ex- 
tation. For when we have no clipp'd Money, but all our current coin is 
N eight, according to the Standard, all the odds of value that Silver in Bullion 
bas te Silver in Coin, is only owing to the Prohibition of its Exportation in Mo- 
=” and never riſes, nor can riſe, above what the Goldſmith. ſhall eſtimate the 
iſque and trouble of melting it down ; which is 10 little, that the Importers of 
Silver could never raiſe it to above a penny an Ounce, but at ſuch times as the 
Eaft-Iidia Company, or ſome foreign Sale, calling fora great quantity of Silver at 
a time, made the Goldſmiths ſcramble for it; and fo the Importers of Bullion raiſe 
its price upon them, according to the preſent need of great quantities of * 
. Wnicn 
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which every Goldſmith (eager to ingroſs to himſelf as much as he could) was 


content to pay high for, rather than go without: His preſent gains from thoſe 
whom he furniſn'd, and whom otherwiſe he could not furniſh, making him 


amends. | 17 

The natural value then between Silver in Bullion, and in Coin, is (I ſay) every 
where equal; bating the charge of Coinage, which gives the advantage to the 
ſide of the Coin. The ordinary odds here in England, between Silver in Bullion, 
and the ſame in our Coin, is by reaſon that the Stamp hinders its free Exporta- 
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tion about a penny in the Crown. The accidental difference, by reaſon of ſud- 


dain occaſions, is ſometimes (but rarely) two pence in five Shillings, or ſomewhat 
more in great urgencies. And ſince the ordinary rate of things is to be taken as 
the meaſure of their Price, and Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 78. That if the value of the 
Silver in the coins ſhould be raiſed above the Value, or Market Price, of the ſame Silver 
reduced to Bullion, the Subjeth would be proportionably injured and defrauded ;, I leave him 
to make the Inference, what will be the conſequence in England, if our coin be 
raiſed here one fifth, or twenty per Cn ved ka 5] 

Mr. Lowndes ſays farther, p. 80. That Slver has a Price. I anſwer; Silver to 
Silver can have no other Price, but Quantity for Quantity. If there be any other 
difference in Value, it is or can be nothing but one of theſe two: Firſt, Either 


the valne of the labour imploy'd about one parcel of Silyer more than another, 


makes a difference in their Price; and thus faſhion'd: Plate ſells for more than its 
weight of the ſame Silver; and in Countries where the Owners pay for the Coin- 
age, Silver in coin is more worth than its weight in Bullion; but here, where the 
Publick pays the Coinage, they are of very near equal Value, when there is no 
need of Exportation : For then there is no more odds than the trouble of car- 
Tying the Bullion to the Mint, and fetching again, is worth; or the charge of re- 
fining ſo much of it, as will bring it to Standard, if it be worſe than Standard. 
Or Secondly, Some Privilege belonging to one parcel of Silver which is denied 
to another, viz. Here in England a liberty of Exportation allowed to Silver in 
Bullion, denied to Silver ſtamp'd. This, when there is need of Exportation of 
Silver, gives ſome ſmall advantage of value to uncoin'd Silver here, above coin'd ; 
but that is ordinarily very inconſiderable ; and can never reach to one fifth, nor 
half one fifth, as has been already ſhewn. And this I think will anſwer all that is 
faid about the price of Silver in that place. | f 
Tis true what Mr. Lowndes ſays in the next words, p. 8 1. That five Shillings 
coin d upon the Foot propoſed, will actually contain more real and intrinſick. value of Silver 
by a great deal, than is in the current Money now commonly applied to the Payment of the 
ſaid Rents, Revenues and Debts. But will he hence conclude, becauſe there is now 
loſt in thoſe Rents, Revenues and Debts, a great deal more. than twenty per Cent. 


under the preſent irregularity of our Coin, and the Robbery in clipp'd Money, 


without any the leaſt negle& or miſcarriage in the Owner that intitled him to 
that loſs, that therefore it is juſt that the loſs of twenty per Cent. be eſtabliſh'd on 
him by Law for the future, in the reforming of our Coin? 


Mr. Lowndes's ſecond reaſon for leſſening our coin we have p. 82. in theſe words, 


The value of the Silver in the coin ought to be raiſed, to encourage the bringing of Bul- 
lion to the Mint to be coin d. This raiſing of Money is in ect, as has been ſeen, 
nothing but giving a Denomination of more Pence to the ſame quantity of Silver, 
wiz. That the ſame quantity of Silver ſhall hereafter becalled/ſeventy-five Pence, 
which is now called but ſixty Pence. For that is all is done: As is manifeſt, when 
a Crown piece which now goes but for ſixty Pence, ſhall be made to go for ſeventy 


five Pence; for tis plain, it contains nothing of Silver or worth in it, more than 


it did before. Let us ſuppoſe, that all our Silver Coin now in England were Six- 


pences, Shillings, Half. crowns and Crowns, all mill'd Money full weight accord- 
ing to the preſent Standard; and that it ſnould be ordered, that for the future, 

the Crown; piece inſtead of going for ſixty Pence, ſhould go for ſeyenty five Pence, 
and ſo proportionably of all the other Pieces, I ask then, how ſuch a change of 
Denomination ſhall bring Bullion to the Mint to be coin'd, and from whence? 1 
ſuppoſe this change of Names, or aſcribing to it more imaginary parts of any De- 


nomination, has no Charms in it to bring Bullion to the Mint to be Coin'd: For 
whether you call the piece coin'd twelve Pence, or fifteen Pence, or ſixty or 
1 five, a Gown Or a Scepter, it will buy .no more Silk, Salt or Bread than 
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it would before. That therefore cannot tempt People to bring it to the Mint. 
And if it will pay more Debt, that is perfect Defrauding, and ought not to be 
permitted. Next, I ask, from whence ſhall this raiſing fetch it? For Bullion 
cannot be brought hither to ſtay here, whilſt the balance of our Trade requires 
all the Bullion we bring in, to be exported again, and more Silver out of our 
former Stock with it, to anſwer our exigencies beyond Seas. And whilſt it is ſo, 
the Goldſmiths and returners of Money will give more for Bullion to export, 
than the Mint can give for it to coin; and ſo none of that will come to the Mint. 
But ſays our Author, p. 83. An Half-permy an Ounce Profit, which will be in the 
propoſed Coin, above the preſent price of Sterling Bullion, will be an encouragement to thoſe 8 
who have Engliſh Plate, to bring it in to be coin d. I doubt whether there will be any 3 
ſuch Profit; for I imagine that Standard Bullion cannot now be bought per Ounce 
for ſix Shillings and five Pence of our clipp'd running Caſh, which is the Meaſure 
whereby Mr. Lowndes determines of the price of Sterling Silver. But taking this 
Half-penny an Ounce . for granted, it will not bring to the Mint any Plate, 
whoſe faſhion is valued by the Owner at above an Half - penny per Ounce; and 
how much then it is like to bring to the Mint, is eaſie to gueſs. jo 

The true and only good reaſon that brings Bullion to the Mint to be coin'd, is 
the ſame that brings it to England to ſtay there, viz. The gain we make by an 
over-balance of Trade. When our Merchants carry Commodities abroad, to a 
greater value than thoſe they bring home, the over-plus comes to them in foreign 
Coin or Bullion, which will ſtay here, when we gain by the Balance of our whole 
Trade. For then we can have no Debts beyond Sea to be paid with it: In this 
thriving poſture of our Trade, thoſe to whoſe ſhare this Bullion falls, not having 
any uſe of it whiPſt it is in Bullion, chooſe to carry it to the Mint to have it 
coin'd there, whereby it is of more uſe to them for all the buſineſs of Silver in 
Trade, or purchaſing Land; the Mint having aſcertained the weight and fineneſs 
of it: So that on any occaſion, every one is ready to take it at its known Value, 
without any ſcruple; a convenience that is wanting in Bullion. But when our 
Trade runs on the other ſide, and our Exported Commodities will not pay for 
thoſe foreign ones we conſume, our Treaſure muſt go; and then it is in vain to be- 
ſtow the labour of coining on Bullion that muſt be exported again. To what 

- purpoſe is it to make it paſs through our Mint, when it will away? The leſs pains 
and charge it coſts us, the better. | 

His third reaſon 9. 83. is, that this raiſing our Coin by making it mo2e in tale 
will make it more commenſurate to the general need thereof, and thereby hinder the in- 
creaſe of hazardous Paper-credit, — the inconveniency of Bartering. 

Juſt as the Boy cut his Leather into five Quarters (as he called them) to cover 
his Ball, when cut into four Quarters it fell ſhort : But after all his pains, as much 
of his Ball lay bare as before, If the quantity of coin'd Silver employ'd in England 
falls ſhort, the arbitrary denomination of a greater number of Pence given to it, 
or which is all one, to the ſeveral coin'd pieces of it, will not-make it commen- 
ſurate to the ſize of our Trade, or the greatneſs of our occaſions. This is as cer- 
tain, as that if the quantity of a Board which is to ſtop a Leak of a Ship fifteen In- 
ches ſquare, be but twelve Inches ſquare, it will not be made to do it, by being 
meaſured by a Foot that is divided into fifteen Inches inſtead: of Twelve, and ſo 
having a larger Tale or number of Inches in Denomination given to it. 

This indeed would be a convincing Reaſon, if founds would give weight to 
Silver, and the noiſe of a greater number of pence (leſs in quantity proportiona- 
bly as they are more in number) were a larger ſupply of Money, which our Author 

p. 84. ſays our occaſions require, and which he by an increaſe of the Tale of pence 
hopes to provide. But that Miſtake is very viſible, and ſhall be farther ſnewn in 
the buſineſs of Bartering. 1. 4 4-39, E 1 | 

The Neceſlity of Truſt and Bartering is one of the many Inconveniencies 
ſpringing from the want of Money. This Inconvenience, the multiplying arbi- 
trary Denominations, will no more ſupply, nor any ways make our Scarcity of 
Coin commenſurate to the need there is of it, than if the Cloth which was pro- 
vided for clothing the Army, falling ſhort, one ſhould hope to make it commen- 
ſurate to that need there is of it, by meaſuring it by a Vard one fifth ſhorter 
than the Standard, or changing the Standard of the Yard, and ſo getting the full 
Denomination of Yards, neceſſary according to the preſent Meaſure: For this = 
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Naiſing the Value of Money. 
all will be dofle by raiſing our Coin, as is propoſed. All it amounts to, is no 
more but this, zz. That each Piece, and conſequently our whole Stock of Mo- 
ney, ſhould be meaſured and denominated by a Penny, one fifth leſs than the 
Standard. R ttt 
Where there is not coin'd Silver in proportion to the Value of the Commodi- 
ties that daily change Owners in Trade, there is a neceſſity of Truſt, or Barter- 
ing; 4. e. changing Commodities for Commodities, without the Intervention of 
Money. For Example, let us ſuppoſe in Bermudas but an hundred Pounds in rea- 
dy Money, but that there is every Day there a transferring of Commodities from 
one Owner to another, to the Value of double as much. When the Money is all 
got into Hands that have already bought all that they have need of for that Day, 
whoever has need of any thing elſe that Day, muſt either go on tick, or barter 
for it; z. e. give the Commodities he can beſt ſpare for the Commodities he wants, 
v. g. Sugar for Bread, &c. Now *tis evident here, that changing the Denomi- 
nation of the Coin they already have in Bermudas, or Coining it over again under 
new Denominations, will not contribute in the leaſt towards the removing this 
Neceſſity of Truſt or Bartering. For the whole Silver they have in Coin, being 
but four hundred Ounces; and the Exchangeof the Commodities made in a diſtance 
of time, wherein this Money is paid, not above once, being to the Value of eight 
hundred Ounces of Silver; tis plain that one half of the Commodities that fhift 
Hands, muſt of Neceſſity be taken upon Credit, or exchanged by Barter; thoſe 
who want them, having not Money to pay for them. Nor can any Alteration 
of the Coin, or Denomination of theſe four hundred Ounces of Silver, help this; 
becauſe the Value of the Silver, in reſpe& of other Commodities, will not there- 
by be at all increaſed; And the Commodities changed, being (as in the Caſe) dou- 
ble in Value to the four hundred Ounces of coin'd Silver to be laid out in them; 
nothing can ſupply this Want but a double Quantity, i. e. eight hundred Ounces 
of coin'd Silver; how denominated it matters not, ſo there be a fit Proportion of 
ſmall Pieces to ſupply ſmall Payments. | 
Suppoſe the Commodities paſſing every Day in England, in Markets and Fairs, 
between Strangers, or ſuch as truſt not one another, were to the Value of a Mil- 
lion of Ounces of Silver; and there was but half a Million of Onnces of coin'd Sil- 
ver in the Hands of thoſe who wanted thoſe Commodities; tis Pemonſtration 
they muſt truck for them, or go without them. If then the coin'd Silver of Eng- 
land be not ſufficient to anſwer the Value of Commodities moving in Frade - 
mongſt us, Credit or Barter muſt do it. Where the Credit and Money fail, Bar- 
ter alone muſt do it: Which being introduced by the want of a greater Plenty of 
coin'd Silver, nothing but a greater Plenty of coin'd Silver can remove it. The 
Increaſe of Denomination does, or can do nothing in the cafe: For tis Silver by 
its Quantity, and not Denomination, that is the price of things, and meafure of 
Commerce; and *tis the Weight of Silver in it, and not the Name of the Piece 
that Men eſtimate Commodities by, and exchange them for. | 
If this be not ſo, when the Neceſſity of our Affairs abroad, or ill Husbandry 
at home, has carried away half our Treaſure, and a Moiety of our Money is gone 
out of England; *tis but to iſſue a Proclamation, That a Penny ſhall go for Two- 
pence, Sixpence for a Shilling, Half a Crown for a Crown, &c. and immediately 
without any more ado we are as rich as before. And when half the Remainder is 
gone, tis but doing the ſame thing again, and raiſing the Denomination anew, - 
and we are where we were, and ſo on: Where by ſuppoſing the Denomination 
raiſed 25, every Man will be as rich with an Onnce of Silver in his Purſe as he 
was before when he had ſixteen Ounces there; and in as great Plenty of Money, 
able to carry on his Trade, without bartering; his Silver, by this ſhort way of 
raiſing, being chang'd into the Value of Gold: For when Silver will buy ſixteen 
times as much Wine, Oyl, and Bread, &c. to Day, as it would Yeſterday, (all 
** — 8 remaining the ſame but the Denomination) it hath the real worth 
Gold. n | TD 
This, I gueſs, every body ſees cannot be fo. And yet this muſt be ſo, if it be 
true, that raiſing the Denomination one fifth can ſupply the want, or one jot raiſe 
the Value of Silver in reſpect of other Commodities, . e. make a lefs Quantity 
of it to Day, buy a greater Quantity of Corn, Oyl and Cloth, and all other 
Commodities, than it would Yeſterday, and thereby remove the Neceſſity of Bar- 
| | | tering. 
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- Money? If Mr. Lownder's Rule, p. 78. That if the Value of the Silver in the Coin, 
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tering. For if raiſing the Denomination can thus raiſe the Value of Coin in Ex- 
change for other Commodities one fifth, by the ſame reaſon it can raiſe it two 


fifths, and afterwards three fifths, and again, if need be, four fifths, and as much 
farther as you pleaſe. So that by this admirable Contrivance of raiſing our Coin, 


we ſhall be as rich, and as well able to ſupport the Charge of the Government, 
and carry on our Trade without Bartering, or any other Inconvenience, for want 
of Money, with ſixty thouſand Ounces of coin'd Silver in England, as if we had fix 
or ſixty Millions. If this be not ſo, I deſire any one to ſhew me, why the ſame 
way of raiſing the Denomination, which can raiſe the Value of Money in reſpect 
of other Commodities, one fifth, cannot when you pleaſe raiſe it another fifth, 
and ſo on? I beg to be told where it muſt ſtop, and why at ſuch a Degree, with- 
out being able to go farther. | N 21 

It muſt be taken notice of, that the raiſing I ſpeak of here, is the raiſing of 
the Value of our Coin in reſpect of other Commodities (as I call it all along) in 
Contradiſtinction to raiſing the Denomination. The confounding of theſe in Diſ- 
courſes concerning Money, is one great Cauſe, I ſuſpect, that this Matter is ſo 
little underſtood, and ſooften talk'd of with ſolittle Information of the Hearers. 
A penny is a Denomination no more belonging to eight than to eighty, or to 
one ſingle Grain of Silver: And ſo it is not neceſſary that there ſhould be ſixty ſuch 
Pence, no more nor leſs, in an Ounce of Silver, ;. e. twelve in a piece calFd a 
Shilling, and ſixty in a piece call'd a Crown; ſuch like Diviſions being only ex- 
trinſical Denominations, are every where perfectly arbitrary. For here in Eng- 
land there might as well have been twelve Shillings in a Penny, as twelve Pence 
in a Shilling, i. e. the Denomination of the leſs piece might have been a Shilling, 
and of the bigger a Penny. Again, the Shilling might have been coined ten times 
as big as the Penny, and the Crown ten times as big as the Shilling; whereby the 
Shilling would have but ten Pence in it, and the Crown an hundred. Bur this, 
however order d, alters not one jot the Value of the Ounce of Silver in reſpe& of 
other things, any more than it does its Weight. This raiſing being but given of 
Names at pleafure to aliquot parts of any piece, viz. that now the ſixtieth part 
of an Ounce of Silver ſhall be calFd a Penny, and to morrow that the ſeventy fifth 


part of an Ounce of Silver ſhall be call'd a Penny, may be done with what Increaſe 
you pleaſe. And thus it may be order'd by a Proclamation, That a Shilling ſhall 


o for twenty four Pence, an Hal r fixty inſtead of thirty Pence, and 
o of the reſt. But that an Halfcrown ſhould be worth, or contain, ſixty ſuch 
Pence as the Pence were before this change of Denomination was made, that no 
Power on Earth can do. Nor can any Power (but that which can make the Plen- 


- or Scarcity of Commodities) raiſe the Value of our Money thus double, in re- 
pet of other Commodities, and make that the ſame piece, or quantity of Silver, 


under a double Denomination, ſhall purchaſe double the quantity of Pepper, Wine 


or Lead, an inſtant after ſach Proclamation, to what it would do an inſtant be- 
fore. If this could be, we might, as every one fees, raiſe Silver to the Value of 
Gold, and make our ſelves as rich as we pleaſed. - But tis but going to Market 
with an Ounce of Silver of one hundred and twenty Pence, to be convinc'd that 
it will purchaſe no more than an Ounce of Silyer of ſixty Pence. And the ring- 
ing of the piece will as ſoon purchaſe more Commodities as its change of Denomi- 
nation, and the multiply'd Name of Pence, when it is called ſixſcore inſtead of 


xty. | | 
Tis proper, that the twelve Pence ſhould be raiſed to fifteen Pence, and the 
Crown to ſeventy five Pence, and ſo proportionably of the reſt : But yet that the 
Pound Sterling ſhould not be raiſed. If there be any Advantage in raiſing, why 
ſhould not that be raiſed too? And as the Crown-piece is raiſed from {ſixty to 
ſeventy five Pence, why ſhould not the Pound Sterling be raiſed in the ſame pro- 
portion, from two hundred and forty Pence, to three hundred Pence? 

Farther, If this raiſing our Coin can ſo ſtretch our Money, and enlarge our 


pared Remainder of it, as to make it more commenſurate to the general need thereof, 


for carrying on the common Traffick and Commerce of the Nation, and to anſwer Occafi- 


ons 2 a larger Supply of Money, as Mr. Lowndes tells us in his third Reaſon, 
5. 83. W 


8 y are we ſo nigardly to our ſelves in this time of Occaſion, as to ſtop 
at one fifth? Why do we not raiſe it one full Moiety, and thereby double our 


ſhould 
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| Raijing the Value of. Money. 
ſhould be raiſed above the Market<price of the ſums Silver redied to Bullion; the Sth: 
ject would be proportionably infur d and Detrandenr, mult keep us from theſe Ad- 
vantages, and the publick Care of Juſtice-ſtop'the raiſing'of the Money at one 
fifth, becauſe if our Money be raiſed beyond the Market-price of Bullion, it will 
be ſo much defrauding of the Subject: I then ſay it muſt not be raifed one fifth, nor 
half one fifth, that is, it muſf not be raiſed ſſteen Perce in the Crown; no nor 
five Pence. For I deny that the Market - price of Standard Bullion ever was, or e- 
ver can be 2 Shillings ſeuen Pence, of law ful weighty Money, the Ounce: So that 
if our preſent mill'd Money be raiſed one fifth, che Subjects will, by Mr. Lowndes's 
Rule, be defrauded ſixteen per Cent. nay, above eighteen per Cn. For the Market- 
price of Standard Bullion being ordinarily under five Shillings four Pence the 
OQunce, when ſald for weighty Money (which is but one thirticth) whatever our 
preſent mill'd Money is rais d above one thirtieth; it is by Mr. Lomndess Rble fo 
much defrauding the Subject. For the Market-price of any thing, and ſo of Bullion, 
is to be taken from its ordinary rate all the Vear round; and not from the ex- 
traordinary riſe of two or three Market- days in a Year: And that the Afar ſtet- 


price of Standard Silver was not found, nor pretended to be above five Shilngs 


and ſour Pence the Ounce, before clipping had left none but light 5 Caſh 55 
pay for Bullion, or any thing elſe, is evident from a Paper then publiſhed, which 
1 took the Liberty to examine in my Onſideration of the Confequences of raiſing th 

Value. f Adoney,”-&c. printed 1692. The Author of that Paper, tis ma he 
was not ignorant of the price of Silver, nor had a deſign to leſſen its rate, fer 
down the higheſt-prico it then bore. ooo = RG CR REA: 

If then Mr. Lammdess Rule of Juſtice, and Care of ehe Subject, be to regulate 
the riſe of aur mild Money, it muſt not be raiſed above one thirtieth part. If 
the Advantages. he promiſes, of making our Maney, by raiſing it one A more 
commenſurate to the general need thereof , be to'be laid hold on, tis reaſonable to 
raiſe it higher, to male it yet more commenſurate to the penerat need there is of it. 
Which ever of the two Mr. Zownde-will prefer, either reaſon of State, or rule 


of Juſtice, one fifth muſt not be his Meaſure of raiſing our preſent mill'd Money.” 


If the Advantage of making our Money more proportionate to our Trade, and 
other Neceſſities, be to govern its propoled' raiſing ," every one will cry out to 
Mr. Lowndes , If your way will de what you fay, "the fang it one half will be 
much better than one-fifth, aud therefore pray let an Halfcrotn be raifed to a 
Crown, and a Sixpence to a Shilling. If Equity, and the Conſideration of the 
Subjects Property ought to govern in the Caſe, you muſt not raiſe our mill'd 
Crown to above five Shilliags and four Penee. 

If it here be ſaid to me, that I do then allow that our Money may he raiſed 
one thirtieth , i. e. that the Crown-piece ſhould be raiſed to five Shillings and 
two Pence, and ſo proportionably of the other Species of pur Coin; I anſwer, he 
that infers ſo, makes his Inference a little too quick. *'* 


But let us for once allow the ordinary price of Standard Silver to be five Shil- 
lings four Pence the Ounce, to be paid for in weighty Coin (for chat muſt always 
be remembred, when we talk 6f the rate of Bullion) and that che ate of Bullion 
is the juſt Meaſure of raiſing our Money. This I ſay is no rèaſpn for the raiſing our 
milFd Crown now to five Shillings four Pence, and recoining all ohr efipp'd Money 
upon that Foot; unleſs we intend, as ſoon as that is done, to new raiſe, and coin 
it again. For whilſt our Trade and Affairs abroad require the Exportation of 
Silver, and the Exportation of our coin'd Silver is proben, entindde penal by 
our Law, Standard Bullion will always be ſold here for a little mpre than its weight 
of coin'd Silver. So that if we ſhall endeavour to equal our weighty coin'd Sil- 
ver to Standard Bullion, by raifing it, whilſt there is a Nerelits of the Expor- 
tation of Silver, we ſhall do no-otherwiſe than a Child, who runs to overtake and 
get up to the top of his Shadow, which {till advances at ſthe Fame Tate that he 
does. The Privilege that Bullion has, to be exported freely, will give it a little 
Advance in price above our Coin, let the Denomination of that be raiſed or fal- 
len as you pleaſe, whilſt there is need of its Bxportation, and che Exportation 
of our Coin is prohibited by Law. But this Advance will be but little, and will 
always keep within the Bounds which the riſque and trouble of melting down our 
Coin ſhall ſet to it in the eſtimate of the Exporter.” He dat wil rather venture 


ta throm an hundred Pound into his Melting-pot, when ne body fees him, — 
10 | reduce 


2.) 


88 


ing of its Value 


Farther Conſiderations. concerning 


reduce it to Bullion, than give an hundred and five Pounds. for the fame Weight 
of the like Bullion, will never give five Shillings and five Pence of mill'd Money 


for an Ounce of Standard Bullion; nor buy at that Price, what he can have fear 


five per Cent. cheaper, without any riſque, if he will not accuſe himfelf. And 1 
think it may be concluded, that very few, who have Furnaces, and other Conve- 
niencies ready for melting Silver, will give one per Cent. for Standard Bullion, 

which is under five Shillings and three Pence per Ounce, who can only for the 
trouble of melting it, reduce our Coin to as good Bullion 


_ The odds of the price in Bullion to Coin on this Account (which is the only 


one, where the Coin is kept to the Standard) can never beia reaſon for raiſing 


gur Coin to preſerve it from melting down: Becauſe this price: above its weight 


is given for Bullion, only to avoid melting down our Coin; and ſo this Difference 
oe price between Standard Bullion and our Coin, can be no cauſe of its melting 
OWN. | err 107-104, ene n uc 
Theſe three Reaſons which I have examinꝰd, contain the great Advantages; 
which our Author ſuppoſes the propos'd raiſing of our Coin will produce. And 
therefore I have dwelt longer upon them. His remaining ſix Reaſons being of leſs 
moment, and offering moſt of them, but ſome circumſtantial Conveniencies, as to 
the n been of our Money, &c. I ſhall more briefly paſs over. Only before 
I proceed to them, I ſhall here ſet down the different Value of our Money, colle- 
Qed from our Author's Hiſtory of the ſeveral Changes of our Coin, ſincè Edward 
the Firſt's Reign, quite down to this preſent time. A curious Hiſtory indeed, 
for which I think my ſelf and the World indebted to Mr. Lommiess great Learn- 
ing in this ſort of Knowledge, and his . in relating the Particulars. 
i ſhall remark only the Quantity of Silver was in a Shilling in each of thoſe 
Changes; that ſo the Reader may at firſt ſight, without farther trouble, compare 
the leſſening, or Increaſe of the Quantity of Silver upon every Change. For in 
Propriety of Speech, the adding to the Quantity of Silver in our Coin, is the true 
raiſing of its Value; and the diminiſhing the Quantity of Silver in it, is the ſink- 
z however they come to be tranſpos' d, and uſed in the quite 

IJ ot) o1cft 740, 300 wnierg, to. 9222 917 21 
If my Calculations, from the Weight and Fineneſs I find ſet down in Mr. Lowndes's 
Extract out of the Indentures of the Mint, have not miſled me, the Quantity of 
Silver to a Grain, which was in a Shilling in every Change of our Money, is ſet 


* 


down in the following Table. | | 
One Shilling contain'd of fine Silrfer 


8 4 YL | Grams 
28 Edw. [I] 1 41264þ 
18 Ege 3 lin 236 FAR 
27| Edw: 31 PET 1J213 
Ii Fen. 66 7; 01143 ||: 
4 Hen. 6 1176 38.” 
49 Hen. 6 14214 
34 Hen. 381 1100 [1 
36 Hen. 8 J 60} 
37 | Hen. 8 40 
1 77 3] Edw.|6 401 6 
4 3 Edm. 6 Ct 7 201 L d 
| 6 Edw. 16 8 88 
ä J 89] 
And © it has remained from the 43d Year of Queen Elizabeth to this Day. 


r. Lowndes having given us the Finenefs of the Standard Silver in every Reign, 
and the Number of Pieces a Pound Troy was coin d into, cloſes this 1 — 
| . ſ = 


Naiſing the Value of Money. „ 
Words to this purpoſe, p. 56. By this Deduttion it doth evidently appear, that it hath 
been a Policy conſtantly practiſed in the Mints of England, to raiſe the Value of the Qin 
in its extrinſick Denomination from time to time, as any Exigence or Occaſion required, 
and more eſpecially to encourage the bringing of Bullion into the Realm to be coin d. This 
indeed is roundly to conclude for his Hypotheſis. But I could wiſh, that froni 
the Hiſtories of thoſe Times, wherein the ſeveral Changes were made, he had 
ſhew'd us the Exigencies and Occaſions that produced the raiſing of the Coin, and 
what Effects it had. 1 DB | 
If I miſtake not, Henry the VIIIth's ſeveral raiſings of our Coin, brought little 
I ncreaſe of Silver into England. As the ſeveral Species of our Coin leſſen'd in their 
reſpective Quantities of Silver; ſo the Treaſure of the Realm decreaſed too: 
And he that found the Kingdom rich, did not, as I remember, by all his raiſing 
our Coin, leave it ſo. F 0:6 
Another thing, (that from this Hiſtory) makes me ſuſpect that the raiſing the 
Denomination was never found effectively to draw Silver into England, is the 
lowering the Denomination, or adding more Silver to the ſeveral Species of our 
Coin, as in Hen. VI's time, the Shilling was increaſed from one hundred forty two 
Grains of Silver, to one hundred ſeventy fix. And in the ſixth of Edw. VI. in 
whoſe time raiſing the Denomination ſeems to have been tried to the utmoſt, when 
a Shilling was brought to twenty Grains of Silver. ' And the great Alteration that 
woas then quickly made on the other Hand, from twenty to eighty Grains at one 
leap, ſeems to ſhew that this leſſening the Silver in our Coin, had proved highly 
prejudicial : For this is a greater Change in ſinking of the Denomination in Pro- 
portion, than ever was made at once in raiſmg it; a Shilling being made four 
times weightier in Silver the ſixth, than it was in the fifth Year of Edw. VPs Reign. 
Kingdoms are ſeldom found weary of the Riches they have, or averſe to the In- 
creaſe of their Treaſure. If therefore the raiſing the Denomination did in reali- 
ty bring Silver into the Realm, it cannot be thought that they would at any time 
ſink the Denomination, which by the Rule of Contraries ſhould be at leaſt ſuſpe- 
cted to drive, or keep it out. | =o 
Since therefore we are not from Matter of Fact informed, what were the true 
Motives that cauſed thoſe ſeveral Changes in the Coin; may we not with Reaſon 
ſuſpect that they were owing to that Policy of the Mint, ſet down by our Author 
p. 83. in theſe Words, that the propoſed Advance is agreeable to the Policy that in paſt 
Ages bath been prattiſed, not only in our Mint, but in the Mints of all Politick Govern- 
ments; namely, to raiſe the Value of Silver in the Coin, tu pꝛomote the Wozk of 
the Mint? As I remember, ſuitable to this Policy of the Mint, there was, ſome _ 
two Years ſince, a Complaint of a worthy Gentleman, not ignorant of it, that 
the Mill in the Mint ſtood ſtill; and therefore there was a Propoſal offer'd for 
bringing Griſt to thebillI. 
The Buſineſs of Money, as in all times, even in this our quick-ſighted Age, 
hath been thought a Myſtery : Thoſe employ'd in the Mint muſt,” by their Places, 
be ſuppoſed to penetrate deepeſt into it. Tis no impoſſible thing then to ima- 
gine, that it was not hard, in the Ignorance of paſt Ages, when Money was lit- 
tle, and Skill in the turns of Trade leſs, for thoſe verſed in the Buſineſs and Po- 
licy of the Mint, to perſuade a Prince, eſpecially if Money were ſcarce, that the 
Fault was in the Standard of the Mint, and that the way to increaſe the Plenty of 
Money, was to raiſe (a well-ſounding Word) the Value of the Coin. This could 
not but be willingly enough hearkned to; when, beſides the Hopes of drawing 
an Increaſe of Silver into the Realm, it brought preſent Gain by the part which the 
King got of the Money, which was hereupon all coined anew,” and the Mint Offi- 
cers loſt nothing, ſince it promoted the Work of the Mint. R 
This Opinion Mr. Lowndes himſelf gives ſufficient ground for in his Book, par- 
ticularly p. 29. where we read theſe Words, Although the former Debaſements of 
the Coins by publick. Authority, eſpecially thoſe in the Reign of King Henry VIII. and King 
Edward VI. might be projected for the Profit of the Grown, and the Projectors might mea- 
ſure that Profit by the exceſſive Ouantities of Allay that were mixed with the Silver and 
the Gold (and let me add, or by the Quantity of Silver leſſened in each Species, 
which is the ſame thing.) And though this was enterprized by a Prince, who could 
ſtreteh his Prerogative very far upon his People; and was done in Times when the Nation 


had very litttle Commerce, inland or foreign, to be injured and prejudiced thereby; yet Ex- 
ol. II. | M perience 


2 


5 W. 
* 


Farther Conſiderations concerning 


perience preſently ſhewed, that the Projectors were miſtaken, and that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to bave the baſe "Money reformed. This at leaſt they were not . 

t they brought Work to the Mint, and a part of the Money coin'd to the 
Crown for Seignioragez in both which there was Profit. Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 44. 


That Henry VII. bad to the Value of 923 Shillings for every Pomd Meight of Gold coin d. 
0 


L have met with it ſomewhere, that formerly the King might take what he plea- 
ſed for Coinage. 1 know not too but the flattering Name of raiſing Money might 
prevail then as it does now; and impoſe ſo far on them, as to make them think, 
the raiſing , i. e. diminiſhing the Silver in their Coin, would bring it into the 
Realm, or ſtay it here when they found it going out. For if we may gueſs at the 
other, by Henry VIII's raiſing, it was probably when, by reaſon of Expence in fo- 
reign Wars, or ill — Trade, they found Money begin to grow ſcarcre. 
The having the Species of our Coin one fifth bigger, or one fifth leſs than they 
are at preſent, would be neither good nor harm to England, if they had always 
been ſo. Our Standard has continued in Weight and Fineneſs juſt as it is now, 
for very near this hundred Vears laſt paſt: And thoſe who think the Denomina- 


tion and Size of our Money have any Influence on the State of our Wealth, have 


no reaſon to change the preſent Standard of our Coin; ſince under that we have 
had a greater Increaſe, and longer Continuance of Plenty of Money, than per- 
haps any other Country can ſnew; I ſee no reaſon to think, that a little bigger 
or leſs Size of the pieces coinꝰd, is of any Moment one way or t'other. The 
Species of Money in any Country, of whatſoever Sizes, fit for Coining, if their 
Proportions to one another be ſuited to Arithmetick and Calculations, in whole 
Numbers, and the ways of Account in that Country; if they are adapted to ſmall 


Pay ments, and carefully kept to their juſt Weight and Fineneſs, can have no 


Harm in them. The Harm comes by the Change, which unreaſonably and un- 
juſtly gives away and transfers Mens Properties, diſbrders Trade, puzzles Ac- 
counts, and needs a new Arithmetick to caſt up Reckonings, and keep Accounts 
in; beſides a thouſand other Inconveniences; not to mention the Charge of re- 
coining the Money. For this may be depended on, that if our Money be raiſed 
as is propoſed; it will infofce the recoining of all our Money, both old and new, 
(except the new Shillings) to avdid the tertible Difficulty: and Confuſion there 
will be in keeping Accounts in Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, (as they muſt be) 
when the Species of our Money are ſo ordered, as not to anſwer thoſe Denomi- 
— . ⁵AV2ĩ ˙ mA ko d Ae wil dana ee 

-- This Conſideration leads me to Mr. Zonwees's: þfth and ſexth Reaſons, p. 85. 
wherela he recommends the raiſing our Money in the Proportion propoſed, for 
its — — to our — * Pounds, Ste lin 8 _ for ob- 
viating Perplexuty among the common „be propoſes the t weighty Com 
to go at fix Shillings — Pence; — the — — to be coin'd of 
the ſame weight, to go at the ſame rate; and Half-Crownr, Half Septen, or Half- 


Duiten of the weight of the preſent Half Oonn, to go for two Shillings ſeven Prnce 


Halſe em : By no Number of which Pieces can there be made an even Pound Ster- 


ling, or any Number of — under a Pomm ;; but they always fall into Fra- 


tons of Peands and Shilingr, as may be ſeen dy this following Table. NB. 0 


Aa ” 
1 . — 
* 
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1 ' Hdalf-Crown, Half-Scepter, or Hal Unite Piece | 1 1 3 17 vonne 

I Gm, Srepter, or Unite Pierre J 4 B go 399 20. 

3 Half-Crown Pieces: [31 nls, e 

2 Crown Pieces . Mon eBENW J 

5 Half Comm Pics D 1 0 L2063Gk liol {cn 
3 Gown Piece. C FO ER igO tid , 
7 — ] ·mA . r nee 

4 Gown Piece. eee EIT WS TT 3 05% eee 


The preſent Shilling, and new Teſtoon, going for fifteen Pence, no Number of 
them make any Number of even Shillings, but fve Shilbngs,"! ten Shillings, fofteen 


Shillings, and thenty Shillings; but in all the reſt, they always fall into Fractions. 


_ The like may be ſaid of the preſent Siæ· Pecs, and future half Teſtvom going 
for ſeven Pente Holf-Penny;, the quarter Teftoors, which are to go for three m_ 
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three Farthings; and the Groſs:and Groats, which are to go for five Pence; the half 
Groſs or Groat, Which 4s to go for two Pence Halſpenny; and the Prime, which is to 
go for a Penny kin Out of any tale of each of which Species there can no juſt 
Number of Shillings be made, as I think, but five Shillings, tem Shillings, fifteen Shil- 
linge, and twenty Shillings; but they always fall into Fractions.” The new intended 
Sinlling alone ſeems to be ſuited-to our accounting in Pounds, Shillings and Pence. 
The great Pieces, as Scepters, and Half-Sceprers, which are made to ſerve for the 
Payment of greater Sums, and are for diſpatch in Tale, will not in Tale fall in- 
to even Pounds. And I fear it will puzzle a better Arithmetician, than moſt 
Country-men are, to tell, without Pen and Ink, how many of the leſſer pieces 
(except the Shillings) however combined, will make juſt ſixteen or ſeventeen 
Shillings. And I imagine there is not one Country- man of three, but may have 
it for his Pains, if he can tell an hundred Pounds made up of a promiſcuous Mix- 
ture of the Species of this new raiſed. Money (excluding the Shillings) in a days 
time. And that which will help to confound him, and every body elſe, will be 
the old Crowns, Half- crowns; Shilling, and Siæ-pencts current for new numbers of 
Pence. So that I take it for granted, that if our coin be raiſed, as is propoſed, 
not only all our clipp'd, but all our weighty and mill'd Money muſt of neceſſity be 
recoĩn'd too; if you would not have Trade diſturbed, and People more diſeaſed 
with new Money, which they cannot tell, nor keep Accounts in, than with light 
and clippꝰd Money, which they are cheated with. And what a Charge the new 
coining of all our Money will be to the Nation, have computed in another place. 


591 


* That I think is of ſome Conſideration in our preſent. Cireumſtances, though the“ Vid. 


Confuſion that this new raiſed Money, I fear, is like to introduce; and the want ſhort Ob- 


ons on a2 


of Money, and ſtop of Trade, when the clipp'd is called in, and the weighty is to — 


be recoin'd; be of much greater. 


Paper en- 


His Fourth, Eighth, and Ninth Reaſons, p. 84. and 86. are taken from the ſa- tituled, 
ving our preſent mill'd Money from being cut and recoin'd. The End I confeſs For in. 


to be good: Tis very reaſonable, that ſo much excellent Coin, as good as ever 247427: 


was in the World, ſhould not be deſtroyed. But there is, I think, a furer and : 


eaſier way to preſerve it, than what Mr. Lowndes propoſes. Tis paſt doubt, it 
will be in no danger of, recoining, if our Money be kept upon the preſent Foot: 
But if it be raiſed as Mr. Lomndes propoſes, all the preſent mild Money will be 
in danger, and the difficulty of counting it upon the new propoſed Foot will ig- 


force it to be recoind into new pieces of Crowns, Half-Crowns, Shillings, and 


fix pences, that may paſs for the ſame Number of Pence the preſent do, vi. 60. 
30. 12. and 6. as I have above ſhewn. He ſays in his Faurth Rea ſon, that / preves 
having the ſame Bigneſs,. ſhould have different Values, it might be difficult for the com- 
mon People (eſpecially thoſe not ill d in Arithmetick) to compnte how many of one kind 
will be equal to the Sum of another. Such Difficulties and Cohfuſion, in counting Mo- 
ney, I agree with him, ought carefully to be avoided. And -therefote, fmce if 
pieces having the fame Bigneſs and Stamp, which the People are acquainted with, 
ſhall have new Values different from thoſe which People are accuſtomed to; and 
theſe new Values ſhall in Numbers of Pence not anſwer our way of accounting by 
Pounds, and Shillings ; it will be difficult for the common People (eſpecially thoſe not i 
in Arithmetict) to compute how many of any one kind will make any Sum they are to pay 
or reteive ;, eſpecially when the Numbers of any one kind of pieces will be brought 
into ſo few even Sums of Pounds, and Shillings. And thus Mr. Lowndes's Argu- 
ment here turns upon himſelf, and is againſt raiſing our Coin, to the value pro- 
poſed by him, from the Qnfuſion it will produce. | 
His 8:h\Reaſon, p. 86. we have in theſe Words, I is diſſicult to conceive how any 
Deſign of amending the clipp'd Money, can be compaſſed without raiſing the Value of the 
Silver remaining in them, becauſe of the great Deficiency of the Silver clipp'd away (which 
upon recoining) muſt neceſſarily be defraid and born one way or ot her. | 
*Fis no Difficulty to conceive, thatclipp'd Money, being not lawful Money, ſhould 
be prohibited to paſs for more than its Weight. Next, it is 20 Difficulty to con- 
ceive, that clipp'd Money, paſſing for no more than its Weight, and ſo being in 
the ſtate of Standard Bullion, which cannot be exported; ſhould be brought to 
the Mint, and there exchanged for weighty Money. By this way, it is no Difficulty 
ro conceive how the amending the clipp'd Money may be compaſſed; becauſe this way the De- 
ror of the Silver clipp'd away, will certainly = defraid and born one way of _— 
ol. II. | 2 
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92 Farther Conſiderations concerning 
And thus 1 have gone over all Mr. Lommnde s Reaſons” for vaiſing our Coin : 
Wherein, though I ſeem to differ from him, yet I flatter my ſelf, it is not al- 
together ſo much as at firſt ſight” may appear; ſince by what I find in another 
Part of his Book, 1 have reaſon to judge he is a great deal of my Mind. For he 
has ſtve very good Arguments for continuing the pve ſent Standard of 'Fineneſs, each of 
which is as ſtrong for continuing alſo rhe preſet? Standard of MWeigbt ; i. e. continu- 
ing a Penny of the ſame Weight of Standard Silver, which at preſent it has. 
He that has a mind to be fatisfied'of this, may read Mr. Lomndes's firſt five Rea- 
Tons for continuing the preſent Standard of Hnensſi, which he will find in his 29, 
30, 31, 32. Pages of his Report. And when Mr. Zownies himſelf has again con- 
ſidered what there'is of Weight in them, and how far it reaches, he will-at leaſt 
not think it ſtrange if they appear to me and others, good Arguments againſt 
| 2 g leſs Silver into our coin of the ſame Denominations, let that Diminution 
be made what way it will. 1979) VS LY Dali win 0 KG el 10 SHUT 
What Mr. Lowndes ſays about Geld Coins, p. 88. Gg. appears to me highly ra- 
tional, and I perfectly agree with him; excepting only that Ido not think Cold 
is in regard of Silver riſen one third in England; which P think may be thus made 
out, a Guinea weighing five Penny Weight and nine Grains, or one hundred and 
twenty nine Grains; and a Pound Sterling weighing one thouſand eight hundred 
and ſixty Grains; a Guinea at twenty Shillings is as one hundred and twenty nine 
to one thouſand eight hundred and ſixty; that is, as one to fourteen and an half. 


A Guinea at two and twenty Shillings, is as one hundred and twenrynine; to 
ear 
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two thouſand forty two, i. e. as one to Sixteen. . £35 

A Guinea at thirty Shillings, is as one hundred twentyonine to two thouſand 
ſeven hundred eighty four, . e. as one to twenty one and an half, near. 
He therefore that receives twenty Shillings mild Money for a Guinea, receives 

one thouſand eight hundred and ſixty Grains Standard Silverꝶ for one hundre 
twenty nine Grains of Standard Gold, , fourteen and an half for one 
He who receives two and twenty Shillings mill'd Money for a Guinea, has two 
thouſand forty two Grains Standard Silver, for one hundred twenty nine Grains 
Standard Gold, . e. ſixteen for one. 24 N 147 of eee VEW T 2 
He who receives thirty Shillings mill'd Money for a Guinea, has two thouſand 


= 


ſeven hundred eighty four Grains Standard Silver, for-offe hundred twenty nine 


, 


Grains of Gold, z. e. twenty one and an half for onnmmme. 
But the current Caſh being (upon Tryals made about Midſummer laſt) com- 
puted by Mr. Lowndes p. 108. to want half its Standard weight, and not being 
mended ſince, it is evident he wo receives thirty Shillings of our preſent clipp'd 
Money, for a Guinea, has but one thouſand three hundred ninety two Grains of 
Standard Silver, for one hundred twenty nine Grains of Gold, i. e. has but ten 
and three quarters of Silver for one of Gold. vs nd rot eee v7 
I have leſt out the utmoſt preciſions of fractions in theſe Computations, as not 
neceſſary in the preſent Caſe, theſe whole Numbers ſhewing well enough the dif- 
ference of the value of Guineas at thoſe ſeveral RRat s. 
If it be true what T here aſſert, viz. That he who receives thirty Shillings in 
our current clipp'd Money for a Guinea, receives not eleven Grains of Silver for 
one of Gold; whereas the value of Gold to Silver in all our Neighbouring Coun- 
tries is about fifteen to one, which is about a third part more; it will probably 
be demanded, how comes it to paſs that Foreigners, or others, import Gold; 
when they do not receive as much Silver for it here, as they may have in all other 
Countries? The reaſon whereof is viſibly this, that they exchange it not here 
for Silver, but for our Commodities; And our Bargains for Commodities as well 
as all other Contracts being made in Pounds Shillings and Pence, our clipp'd Mo- 
ney retains amongſt the People (who know not how tocount but by current Mo- 
ney) a part of its legal Value, whilſt it paſſes for the ſatisfaction of legal Contracts, 
as if it were Lawful Money. As long as the King receives it for his Taxes, and the 
Landlord for his Rent, tis no wonder the Farmer and Tenant fhould receive it 
for his Commodities. And this perhaps would do well enough, if our Money 

and Trade were to Circulate only amongſt our Selves, and we had no Commerce 
with the reſt of the World, and needed it not. But here lies the Loſs, when 
foreigners ſhall bring over Gold hither, and with that pay for our Commodities 
at the rate of thirty Shillings the Guinea, when the ſame quantity of Gold that is 


Raiſing the Value of Money. 

In a Guinea is not beyond Sea worth more Silver than is in twenty, or one and 
twenty and fix Pence of our mill'd and lawtul Money: By which Way of paying 
for onr Commodities England loſes near One third of the Value of all the Com: 
- modiries it thus ſells. And *tis all one as if Foreigners paid for them in Money 
coin'd and clipp'd beyond Sea, wherein was One third leſs Silver than there 
ought to be. And thus we loſe near One third in all our Exportation, whilſt 
foreign Gold imported is received in Payment for Thirty Shillings a Guinea. To 
make this appear, we need but trace this way of Commerce a little, and there 
can be no doubt of the Loſs we ſuffer hy it. 9% Me : 
Let us ſuppoſe, for Example, a Bale of Holland Linnen worth there, One 
hundred and eighty Ounces of our Standard Silver; and a Bale of Serge here 
worth alſo the ſame Weight of One hundred eighty Ounces of the ſame Stan- 
dard Silver: Tis evident, theſe two Bales are' exactly of the ſame Value. 
Mr. Lomndes tells us, p. 88. That at this Time the Gold that is in a Guinea (if it were 
carried to Spain, Italy, Barbary, and ſome other places,) would not purchaſe ſo much 
Silver there, as is equal to the Standard of twenty of our Shillings, i. e. would be in Va- 
lue there to Silver ſcarce as one to fourteen and an half: And I think, I may ſay, 
that Gold in Holland is, or lately was, as one to fifteen, or not much above. 
Taking then Standard Gold in Holland to be in Proportion to Standard Silver; 
as one to about fifteen, or a little more; twelve Ounces of our Standard Gold, 
or as much Gold as is in Forty four Guineas and an half, muſt be given for that 
Bale of Holland Linen, if any one will pay for it there in Gold: But if he buys 
that Bale of Serge here for One hundred and eighty Ounces of Silver, which is 
Forty eight Pounds Sterling, if he pays for it in Gold at Thirty Shillings the 
Guinea, two and Thirty Guineas will pay for it. So that in all the Goods that 
we ſell beyond Seas for Gold imported, and coin'd into Guineas, unleſs the 
Owners raiſe them One third above what they would ſell them for in mill'd 
Money, we loſe twelve in forty four and an half, which is very near One third. 

This Loſs is wholly owing to the permittingclipp'd Money in Payment. And. 
this Loſs we muſt unavoidably ſuffer whilſt clipp'd Money is current amongſt us; 
And this robbing of England of near One third of the Value of the Commodities 
we ſell out, will continue whilſt People had rather receiveGuineas at thirty Shil- 
lings, than Silver Coin (no other being to be had) that is not worth half what 
they take it for. And yet this clipp'd Money, as bad as it 1s, and however un- 
willing People are to be charged with it, will always have Credit enough to paſs, 
whilſt the Goldſmiths and Bankers receive it; and they will always receive it; 
whilſt they can paſs it over again to the King with Advantage, and can have 
hopes to prevail, that at laſt when it can be born no longer, but muſt be call'd 
in, no part of the Loſs of light Money, which ſhall be found in their hands ſhall 
fall upon them, though they have for many Years dealt in it, and by reaſon of its 
being clippꝰd have had all the running Caſh of the Kingdom in their Hands, and 
made profit of it. I ſay, clipp'd Money, however bad it be, will always paſs 
whilſt the King's Receivers, the Bankers of any kind, and at laſt the Exchequer 
takes it. For who will not receive clipp'd Money, rather than have none for his 
neceſſary Occaſions, whilſt he ſees the great Receipt of the Exchequer admits it, 
and the Bank and Goldſmiths will take it of him, and give him Credit for it, ſo 
that he needs keep no more of it by him than he pleaſes. In this State, whilſt 
the Exchequer receives clipp'd Money, I do not ſee how it can be ſtop'd from 
paſſing. A clipp'd Half-Crown that goes at the Exchequer, will not be refuſed 
by any one who has hopes by his own or others hands to convey it thither, and 
who, unleſs he take it, cannot Trade, or ſhall not be paid. Whilſt therefore the 
Exchequer is open to clipp'd Money, it will paſs, and whilſt clipp'd Money paſ- 
ſes, Clippers will certainly be at Work; and what a Gap this leaves to Foreigners, 
if they will make uſe of it to pour in clipp'd Money upon us (as its Neighbours 
did into Portugal) as long as we have either Goods or weighty Money left to be 
carried away at fifty per Cent. or greater Profit, its eaſie to ſee. | 

I will ſuppoſe the King receives clipp'd Money in the Exchequer, and at half 
or three Quarters Loſs coins it into mill'd Money. For if he receives all, how 
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much ſoever clippꝰd, I ſuppoſe the Clippers Sheers are not ſo ſqueamiſh as not to 


pare away above half. Twill be a wonderful Conſcienciouſneſs in them, no 


where, that I know to be parallell'd, if they will content themſelves my "_ 
70 | | rofit 
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Profit than they can make, and will leave ſeven Penny worth of Silver in an Half- 
Crown, if fix Penny worth and the Stamp be enough to make it paſs for Half a 
Crown. When his Majeſty hath coin'd this into mill'd Money of Standard Weight 
and paid it out again to the Bankers, Goldſmiths or others, what ſhall then be- 
come of it ? either they will lay it up to get rid of their-clipp'd Money, for no 
body will part with heavy Money, whilſt he has any light; nor will any heavy 
Money come abroad whilſt there is light left; for whoever has clipp'd Money by 
him, will ſell good Bargains, or borrow at any Rate of thoſe who are willing to 
part with any weighty, to keep that by him, rather than the clipp'd Money he 
has in his hands. So that as far as this reaches, no mill'd Money, how much ſo- 
ever be coin'd will appear abroad, or if it does, will it long ſcape the Goiners and 
— hands, who will beat Work preſently upon it to furniſh the Exchequer 
with more clipp'd Money at fifty, ſixty, ſeventy, or I know not what Advantage? 
Though this be enough to cut off the Hopes of mill'd Money appearing in Pay- 
ments whilſt any clipp'd: is current; yet to this we may add, that Gold imported 
at an over- value will ſweep it away as faſt as it is coĩnꝰd whilſt clipp'd Money 
keeps up the rate of Guineas above their former Value. This will be the Circu- 
lation of our Money, whilſt clipp'd is permitted any way to be current. And 
if ſtore enough of clipp'd Money from at home or abroad, can be but provided (as 
tis more than probable it may now the Trade is ſo univerſal, and has been 
ſo long practiſed with grat Advantage, and no great Danger, as appears by the 
few have ſuffer'd in regard of the great Number *tis evident are engaged in the 
Trade, and the Vent of it here in Exgland is ſo known and ſure) I do not ſte how 
in a little While we ſhall have any Money or Goods at all left in England, if clip- 
ping be not itumediately ſtopp'd. And how clipping can 2 but by an im- 
mediate poſitive Prohibition, whereby all clipp'd Money ſhall be forbid to paſs in 
any Payment whatſoever, or to paſs for more than its Weight, I would be glad 
to learn. Clipping ts the great Leak, which for ſome time paſt has contributed 
more to ſink us, than all the Force of our Enemies could do. *Tis like a Breach 
in the Sea-bank, which widens every Moment till it be ſtopp'd. And my time- 
rous Temper muſt be pardon'd if I am frighted with the Thoughts of clipp'd Mo- 
ney being current one moment longer, at any other Value but of warranted 
Standard Bullion. And therefore there can be nothing more true and reaſonable, 
nor that deſerves better to be conſider'd, than what Mr Lomndes ſay in his Corol- 

lary p. 90. | | | 
Whoever deſires to know the different ways of coining Money by the Hammer 
and by the Ani, may inform himſelf in the exact Account Mr. Lowndes has given 
of both, under his ſecond general Head: Where he may alſo ſee the probableſt 
Gueſs that has been made of the Quantity of our clipp'd Money, and the Silver 
deficlefit in it; and an Account of what Silver Money was coin'd in the Reigns 
of Q. Elizabeth, K. James 1Nt. and Charles 1ſt. more exact than is to be had any 
where elſe. There is only one thing which 1 ſhall mention, ſince Mr. Lowndes 
does It here again under this Head p. 100. and that is, melting down our Coin ; 
concerning which I ſhall venture humbly to propoſe theſe following Queſtions. 
1. Whether Bullion beany thing but Silver, whoſe Workmanſhip has no Value? 
2. Whether that Workmanſhip, which can be had for nothing, has or can 
can have any Value? = 2157 rel 
3. Whether, whilſt the Money in our Mint is coin'd for the Owners, without 
any coſt to them, our Coin can ever have any Value above any Standard Bullion? 
4. Whether, whilſt our Coin is not of Value above Standard Bullion, Gold- 
ſmiths and others, who have need of Standard Silver, will not take what is by 
the free Labour of the Mint ready eſſaid and adjuſted to their Uſe, and melt that 
down, than be at the trouble of melting mixing and eſſaying of Silver for the 
Uſes they have? do 
5. Whether the only Cure for this wanton, though criminal melting down 
our Coin, be not, that the Owners ſhould pay one Moiety of the Sixteen-pence 
Half penny, which is paid per Pound Troy for Coinage of Silver, which the King 


- now = all ? 


6. Whether by this means Standard Silver in Coin will not be more worth 
than Standard Silver in Bullion, and ſo be preſerved from this wanton melting 
deva, as ſdon as an overbalance of our Trade ſhall bring us Silver to ſtay _ ? 

| or 
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for till then it is in vain to think of preſerving our Coin from melting down, and 
therefore to no Purpoſe till then to change that Law. 4 0 | Ne 

7. Whether any Laws, or any Penalties can keep our Coin from being carried 
out, when Debts contracted beyond Seas call for it? 5 eee, d 

8. Whether it be any odds to England, whether it be carried out, melted 

down into Bullion, or in Specie? | "FEM 1 

9. Whether, whilſt the Exigences of our Occaſions and Trade call for it abroad 
it will not always be melted down for the conveniency of Exportation, ſo long as 
the Law prohibits its Exportation in Specie? | | | 

10. Whether Standard Silver in Coin and in Bullion, will not immediately be 
of — ous Value as ſoon as the Prohibition of carrying out Money in Specie is 
taken off ? fl. en 

11. Whether an Ounce of Silver the more would be carried out in a Year, if 

that Prohibition were taken off? fi | 

12. Whether Silver in our Coin will not always, during the Prohibition of its 
Exportation, be a little leſs worth than Silver in Bullion, whilſt the Conſump- 
tion of foreign Commodities beyond what ours pay for, makes the Exportation 
of Silver neceſſary? And ſo, during ſuch a State, Raiſe your Money as much an 
as you will, Silver in the Gin will never fetch as much as the. Silver in Bullion, as 
Mr. Lowndes expreſſes it, p. 110. | | 


As to the Inconveniencies and Damages we ſuſtain by clipp'd Money. paſſing 


by tale, as if it were lawful, nothing can be more true, more judicious, - nor 
more weighty, than what Mr. Lowndes ſays under his third General Head; where+ 
in I perfectly agree with him, excepting only where he builds any thing upon the 
propoſed raiſing our Coin one fifth. And to what he ſays, p. 114. concerning 
our being deprived of the uſe of aur heavy Maney, hy Mens hoarding it, in proſpect 


that the Silver contained in thoſe weighty Pieces will turn more to their Profit, than lend- 


ing it at Intereſt Purchaſing or Trading therewith, I crave leave to add, That thoſe 
Hoarders of Money, a great many of them, drive no leſs, but rather a greater 
Trade, by hoarding the weighty Money, than if they let it go abroad. For, by 
that means all the current Caſh being light, clipp'd, and hazardous Money, tis 
all tumbled into their Hands, which gives Credit to their Bills, and furniſhes 
them to trade for as much as they pleaſe, whilſt every body elſe ſcarce trades at 
all, (but juſt as Neceſſity forces) and is ready to ſtand ſtill. p< 
Where he ſays, p. 114. Tir nur likely the weighty AMaonies will ſoon hee abroad 
without raiſing their Value, and recoming the clipp'd Monies: I ſhould agree with him, if it 
ran thus: Without recoining the clipp'd, and in the mean time making it go for 
its weight. For that will, Lhumbly conceive, bring out the heavy Money without 
raiſing its Value, as eſfectually and ſooner; for it will do it immediately: His will 
take up ſome time. And I fear, if clipp'd Money be not ſtopt all at once, 
| n any way in tale, the Damage it will bring will be 
TY Able. OY Afro On 6 21 : 184 ** a 5 


. Lowndes's Fourth General Henk is, ty propoſe the means that muſt be obſerned , 
and che proper Methods to be uſed in, and for the: Rereftabliſhment of the Silver Cina. 
The firft is, That the Work ſimdd be freifhed in as little time as may he; not only 
to ohviate a farther Damage by clipping in the interim, but alſo that the needful Adven- 
tapes of the new Monty may 93 obt ained for the Service of the Natiow. 

Theſe, I agree with him, are very good and neceſſary Ends; but they are 
both to be attain'd, I conceive; much ſooner by making clipp'd Money go for its 
weight, than by the Method Mr. Lomades propoſes. For this immediately puts 
an End to Clipping, and obwiates l farther Damage thereby» Next, it immediate- 
ly brings out all che hoarded weighty Money, and ſo that Advantage will be ſooner 
obtain'd' for the Service of the Nation, than it can any other — . 2 Next, 
it preſerves the uſe vf chpp'd Money for the Serwice of the Nation in the interim. 
till it can be recoin'd all at the Tower. 220 E 2d 1 * 979! 

His Second Propoſition is, That it he Joſs, or the greateſt part of it, ought to be born 
by the Public, and nat hy Particulars, mln being tiery nnuwerans: will he prejudiced A ainſt 
4 Reformation for the publick' Benefit i f le ito be -effeited at the Caſt of particular Aen. 

A Tax given to make good the Peſect of Silver in clipp'd Money, will be paid 
by Parriculars 3 and forthe Loſs will be boro by qartsouldr Aan: Andavhether theſe 
Farticulars be not nave mmerons, ar atleaſt à greater Nutuber of innocent Nep 
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of them more ſenſibly burden'd that way, than if it takes its Chance in the Hands 
of thoſe Men, who have profited by the having it in their Hand, will be worth 
confidering. And I wiſh it were well weigh'd, which of the two ways the grea- 
ter Number of Men would be moſt dangerouſly prejudic'd againſt this Reformati- 
on But as Mr. Lowndes orders the Matter, every body will, I fear, be prejudic'd 
againſt this Reformation, when (as he divides it, p. 133, 134.) the Owners will 
bear near one half of the Loſs in the Price of his clipp'd Money, and every body 
elſe his part of the Remainder, in a Tax levyed on them for it. I wiſha Reme- 
dy could be found without any body's Loſs. Moſt of thoſe ways I have heard 
1 ofed to make Reparation to every particular Man, for the clipp'd Money ſhall 
Pond in his Hands, do ſo delay the Remedy, if not entail 2 upon us, 
that I fear ſuch a Care of Particulars endangers the whole. And if that ſuffer, it 
will go but ill with Particulars. I am not for hindring thoſe who have clippꝰd Mo- 
ney, from any Recompence which can be provided and made them. The Que- 
ſtion here, is not whether the honeſt Countryman ſhall bear the Loſs of his clipp'd 
Money without any more ado, or pay a Tax to recompence himſelf. That which 
I humbly conceive the Nation is moſt concerned in, is, that Clipping ſhould: be 
finally ſtopp'd, and that the Money which remains ſhould go according to its 
true Value, for the carrying on of Commerce, and the preſent Supply of Peoples 
Exigencies, till that part of it which is defac'd, can dy the Mint be brought to 
its legal and due Form. And therefore I think it will be the rational Defire of 
all Particulars, that the ſhorteſt and ſureſt Way, not interfering with Law or 
Equity, ſhould be taken to put an effectual end to an Evil, which every Moment 
it continues works powerfully toward a general Ruin. ee d ieee 
His fourth Propoſition is, That no room muſt be left for Jealouſie; 1 acknowledge 
to be a good one, if there can be a way found to attain it. Died 26 
I cannot but wonder to find theſe words, p. 124 That no Perſon whatſoever ſhall 
bereafter be oblig*d to accept in legal Payments any Money whatſoever, that is alreadyclipp'd 
or may hereafter be clipp'd or diminiſi d; and that no Perſon ſhall tender or receive any 
| ſuch: Money in Payment, under ſome ſmall Penalty to be made eaſily recoverable, &c. 
As if any Man now were obliged to receive clipp'd Money in legal Payment, 
and there were not already a Law with ſevere Penalties againſt thoſe who ten- 
dered<lipp'd Money in payment?! ei 10} <1 +466: 6 
ITis a doubt to me, whether the Warden, Maſter- Worker, c. of the Mint 
at the Tower, could find fit and skilful Perſons enough to ſet nine other 
Mints at Work in other parts of England in a quarter of a Year, as Mr. Lowndes 
90 55 p. 127. Beſides, Mr. Lowndes tells us p. 96 that the Engines which put the 
etters upon the Edges of the larger Silver Pieces, and mark the Edges of the reſt with a 
Graining, "are wrought ſecretiv. And indeed this is ſo great a Guard againſt 
counterfeiting as well as clipping our Money, that it deſerves well to be kept a 
Secret, as it has been hitherto. But how that can be, if Money be to be coin'd 
in nine other Mints, ſet up in ſeveral Parts, is hard to conceive. And laſtly, 
perhaps ſome may apprehend it may be of ill Conſequence to have ſo many Men 
inſtructed and employ'd in the Art of coining, only for a ſhort Job, and then 
— looſe again to' ſhift for themſelves by their own Skill and Induſtry, as 
th y can. 1 BUT 231 5 A 81 I etre re P ori 
The Proviſion made in his fourth Rule, p. 136. to prevent the Gain of ſubtle 
Dealers by culling out the heavieſt of the clipp d Pieces, though it be the Product of 
great Sagacity and Foreſight, exactly calculated, and as well contrived as in that 
caſe it can be; yet I fear is too ſubtile for the Apprehenſion and Practice of coun- 
try Men, who many of them, with their little Quickneſs in ſuch Matters, have 
alſo but ſmall Sums of Money by them, and ſo neither having Arithmetick, nor 
Choice of clipp'd Money to adjuſt it to the Weight there required, will be hardly 
made to underſtand it. But I think the Clippers have, or will take care that 
there F P 1s Of Foie of nov 36 I 
: Io conclude, I confeſs my ſelf not to ſee the leaſt Reaſon why our preſent 
mild Money ſhould be at all altered in Fineneſs, Weight, or Value. I look upon it 
55 be the beſt and ſafeſt from counterfeiting, adulterating, or any Ways being 
ratdutently diminiſhed, of any that ever was coined. It is adjuſted to our legal 
Payments, Reckonings and Accounts, to which our Money muſt be reduced: 
The railing its Denomination will neither add to its Worth, nor make the Stock 
; we 
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Raiſing the Value of Money. 


we have, more proportionate td our Occaſions, nor bring one Grain of Silver 


the more into England, or one Farthing Advantage to the publick : It will only 
ſerve to defraud the King, and a great Number of his Subjects, and perplex all, 


97 


and put the Kingdom to a needleſs Charge of recoining all, both mill'd as well 


as clipp'd Money. 


If 1 might take upon me to offer any thing new, Iwould humbly propoſe, that 
ſince Market and retail Trade requires leſs Diviſions than ſi Pences, a ſufficient 


Quantity of Four penny, Four penay half penny, and Five penny Piebes ſhould be coined. 
Theſe in change Aer an the Lhe beweg Sixpence and a Farthing, and 
thereby ſupply the Want of ſinall Monies, whereof I believe no body ever ſaw 
enough common to anſwer the Neceſſity of ſmall Payments; whether, either 
becauſe there was never a ſufficient Quantity of ſuch Pieces Toin'd, or whether 
becauſe of their Smallaeſs they are apter to be loſt out of any Hands, or becauſe 
they oftner falling into Childrens Hands, they loſe them, vr lay them up; ſo it 
is, there is always a viſible Waat of them, to ſupply which Without the Incon- 
ven attending very finall Coin, the propoſed Pieces, I humbly conceive, 
will ſerve. | 

If it be thought fit for this end to have Four pence, Four pence half penny, and. Five 
penny Pieces, coined, it will, I ſuppoſe, be convenient that they ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed from ſx pences, and from one another, by a deep and very large plain 
Difference in the Stamp on both ſides, to prevent Miſtakes, and Loſs of Time in 


telling of Money. The Four pence half penny, has already the Harp for a known 


Diſtinction, which may be fit to be continued: The Five pence may have the Fea- 


thers, and the Four pence this Mark IV. of four on the Reverſe, and on the other 


ſide they may each have the King's Head with a Crown on it, to ſhew on that 
Side too, that the Piece ſo coined is one of thoſe under a Six pence ; and with 
that they may each on that Side alſo have ſome Marks of Diſtinction one from an- 
other, as the Five penmy Piece this Mark of V. the Four penny half penny a little Harp, 
and the Four pence nothing. | I 80 


Theſe, or any other better Diſtinctions, which his Majeſty ſhall order, will in 


Tale readily diſcover them, if by chance any of them fall into larger Payments, | 


for which they are not deſigne. — | 1 

And thus I have, with as much Brevity and Clearneſs as I could; complied 
with what Mr. Lowndes profeſſes to be the end of printing his Report ig theſe 
Words, viz. That any Perſons who have ronſidered an Afair of this nature, may (if 
they pleaſe) communicate their Thoughts for rendring thè Deſign here aimed at, more 
ect, or more agreeable to the publick Service: It muſt be confeſſed that my Con de- 
rations have led me to Thoughts in ſome Parts of this Affair, quite oppoſite to 
Mr. Lomndeg s: But how far this has been from any Deſire to oppoſe him, or to 
have a Diſpute with a Man, no otherwiſe known to me but by his Civilities, and 
whom I have a very great eſteem for, will appear by what I printed about raiſing 
the Value of Money, above three Years ſince. ' All that I have ſaid here in anfwer 
to him, being nothing but the applying the | Principles, 1 then went on, 
particularly now to Mr. Lowndes's Arguments, as they came in my Way; that 
ſo thereby others might judge what will, or will not be the Conſequences of ſuch 
a Change of our Coin, as he propoſes, the only Way, I think, of fendring his Pe- 
ſign more agreable to the publick Services. © | ä | 
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one Shilling contained © Thefineſbincred- 


A pound weight of 
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of fine Silver. ſed but the weight 
. leſſen'd. 
Gre | Ed. 6 140 
28 Edw. 1 264 | 1 Ed. 6 neal 
18 Fdw. 3 [236 6 | Ed. 6 |88 
27 | Edw- 3 [213 2 | Eliz, ---| 89 
4 9 | Hen. 51176 43 | Eliz. ---| 86 
ms I | Hen. 6 1142 F oF 
4 Hen. 6 176 ; 2. E. of Gr. in 
ot 49 | Hen. 6 [142 2 Penny 
eee x | Hen. 8118 Wm. IIId. 
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37 Hen. 8140 _  Shillings:Theremedy 
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Double Dutch Sty re.. 1111 6 
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GOVERNMENT. 


In the Former, 


The falſe PR INCI LEõ and 88 of 


Sir RoBERT FILMER, and his FoLLOWERS 
Are Detected and Overthrows. 


The Latter, is an 


E SS A Y 


Concerning the 


True ORIGINAIL, ExTENT, and END of 


CIVIL-GOVERNMENT. 
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Ez] H 0 U haſt here the Beginning and End of a Diſcourſe concerning Govern- 
SLE 1 ment; what Fate has otherwiſe diſpoſed of the Papers that ſhould baue filled 


BO 8 2 up the midi le, and were more f han ſhll Nhe Fe tis nd nri N anbile togell 
* 17. F el Theſe, which rem in, I N ſulflehnt to eſfabliſſtbe Ibraquie Hour 
— ge Reſtorer, Our preſent King” iar; to make good his Title, in the 


Conſent of the People, which being the only one of all lawful Governments, he has more fully 
and clearly, than any Prince in Chriſtendom -+-and-+0-juftsfie-t9-+h0-World-the-P 
England, whoſe love of their juſt and natural, Rights, with their Reſolution to preſerve 
them, ſaved the Nation when it was on be "vir brink of Slavery and Ruin. If theſe 

Papers have that evidence, I flatter my ſelf, is to be found in them, there will be no great 

miſs of thoſe which are loſt, and my Reader may be ſatisfied without them. For Timagine, 
1 ball have neither the time, nor Inclination to repeat my Pains, and fill up the wanting 

part of my Anſwer, by tracing Sir Robert again, bro b all the Windings and Obſcarities, 
which are to be met with inthe ſeveral Branches of his wonderful Syſtem. The King, and 
Body of the Nation, have ſince: ſo t hroug biy confuted bis Hypotheſis that,” I ſuppoſe, no 
body hereafter will have: either the Confidence to appr. againſt! our; common Safety, and 
_ be again an Advocate ſar Slavery > on the Weakneſs to be deceived with Contradictions dreſ- 
ſed up in a popular Stile, and well turned. Periods, For if any one(will;bepat the Pains, 
himſelf, in thoſe Parts, which are here antouched;\ to ſtrip Sir Robert's. Diſcourſes of t be 
flouriſh of doubtful Expreſſions, and endeavour to reduce his Words: to; direct; poſitive, intel- 
ligible Propoſitions, and then compare them one with another, he will quickly be ſatisfied, there 
War never ſo much glib Noſe fe e well ſounding Engliſh... If be think it not 
worth while to examine him Works all through, let him make an Experiment in that part, 
here be treats of Uſurpation ; am let him try, whether, be can, with; all his: Skill, make 
Sir Robert intelligible, and conſiſtent with hiniſelf,or common ſenſes; I ſhould not ſpeak ſo 
plainly of a Gentleman, long] fince paſt anſwering; had not the: Pulpit, of late Years, publickly 
owned bis Doctrine, and made it the current Divinity of the Times. ,| Tis, neceſſary;thoſe 
Men, who taking on them to be Teachers, have ſo dangerouſly miſled others, ſhould be openly 
ſhewed of what Authority t his their Patriarch it, whom they ha ve ſo blindiy followed, that 
ſo tbey may eit her retract, what upon ſo ill Goounds they ha ve vented, and cannot be main-' 
tain'dʒ or elſe juſtifie tboſe Principles which they preach d up for Goſpel though they bad no 
better an Author than an Engliſh Courtier. For I ſheuld not have writ ag ainſt Sir Robert, 
or taken the pains to.ſhew bis Miſtakes, Inconſiſtencies, and want of (what he ſo much boaſts 
of, and pretends wholly to build on) Scripture-proofs, were there not Men amongſt us, who, 
by crying up his Books, and eſpouſing his Doctrine, ſavt me from the Reproach of writing 
againſt a dead Adverſary. They have been ſo zealaus in this Point, that, if I have done 
him any. wrong, I cannot hope they ſhould ſpare me. I wiſh, where they haue done the Truth, 
and the Publick wrong, to redreſs it: And allow its juſt Waight to this Reflection, that 
there cannot be done à greater Miſchief to Prince and People, than (the Propagating rong 
| Notions concerning Government, that ſo ai laſt all Times might not have reaſon to complain of 
the Drum Ecclefiaſtick. If any one, concerned really for Trath, undertakę the Confuta- 
tion of my Hypotheſis, I promiſe him either to recant my Miſtake; upon fair Con viction; 
or to anſwer his Difficulties, But he muſt remember two Thing. | 
\ Firſt, That cavilling bere and there, at ſome | Expreſſion, or little incident of my Diſ- 
courſe, is not an Anſwer'to my Book. £07399. 570 [35 eg 
Secondly, That I ſhall not take railing for Arguments," nor think either of theſe worth my 
Notice, Though I ſhall always look on my ſelf as bound to give Satisfation to any one, who 
ſhall appear to be conſcientiouſly ſcrupulous in the Point, and ſhall ſhew any juſt Grounds for 


is Scruples. G MLS TER 24 Th 
I have nothing more, but to advertiſe the Reader, tbat 
A ſtands for our Author. 402-9464 
O for his Obſervations on Hobbs, Milton, &c. 


And that a bare Quotation of Pages always means Pages of his Patri archa. 
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CHAP. I. 


NS Lavery is ſo vile and miſerable an Eſtate of Man, and ſo di- 
NESS rectly oppoſite to the generous Temper and Courage of our 
Ration; that tis hardly to be conceived, that an Engliſhmar, 
NR much leſs a Gentleman, ' ſhould plead fort. And truly 1 

mould have taken Sir Robert Filmer's Patriarcha, as any o- 


Slaves, and onght to be fo, for ſach another Exerciſe of Wit, as was his, who 
writ the Encomium of Nero; rather than for a ferions Diſcourſe meant incarneſt, 


Book, and the Applauſe that followed it, required me to believe, that the Au- 
thor and Publiſher were both in earneſt. I therefore took it into my Hands with 
all the Expectation, and read it through with all the Attention due to a Trea- 
tiſe that made ſuch a Noiſe at its coming abroad, and cannat but confeſs my 
ſelf mightily ſurpriſed, that in a Book, which was to provide Chains for all Man- 
kind, I ſhould find nothing but a Rope of Sand, uſeful perhaps to ſuch, whoſe 
Skilt and Buſineſs it is to raiſe a Duſt, and would blind the People, the better 
to miſlead them; but in truth not of any Force to draw thoſe into Bondage, who 
have their Eyes open, and ſo much Senſe about them, as to conſider, that Chains 
— 44 ill wearing, how much Care ſoever hath been taken to file and poliſh 


© 2. If any one think J take too much liberty in ſpeaking. ſo freely of a Man, 
who is the great Champion of abſolute Power, and the Idol of thoſe who worſhip 


it; 1 beſeech him to make this ſmall Allowance for once, to one, who, even 
after the reading of Sir Robert's Book, cannot but think himſelf, as the Laws 

allow him, a Freeman: And 1 know no Fault it is to do ſa, unleſs any one bet- 
ter sid in the Fate of it, than I, ſhould have it revealed to him, that this 
Treatiſe, which has lain dormant fo long, was, when it appeared in the World, 
to carry, by ſtrength of its Arguments, all Liberty out of it; and that from 
thenceforth our Author's ſhart Model was to be the Pattern in the Mount, and 


the perfect Standard of Politics ſor the future. His Syſtem lies in a little com- 


paſs, tis no more but this, 


' "That" all Government is abſoluts Amn, 
And the Ground he builds on, is this, rl 

Den m e ben ps.. 

3. In this laſt Age a Generation of Men has ſprung up amongſt us, chat would 
flatter Princes with an Opinion, that they have a Divine Right to-abſolute Pow- 
er, let the Laws by which they are conſtituted, and are to govern, and the Condi- 
tions under which they enter upon their Authority; be what they will, and their 


Engagements to obferve them never ſa well ratafied by ſolemn Oaths and Pro- 


miſes. 


\ 


=” ther Treatiſe, which would perſuade all Men, that they are 


had not the Gravity of the Title and Epiſtle, the Picture in the Front of the 
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miſes. To make way for this Doctrine, they have denied Mankind a Right to 
natural Freedom; whereby they have not only, as much as in them lies, ex- 
poſed all Subjects to the utmoſt Miſery of Tyranny and Oppreſſion, but have 
alſo unſettled the Titles, and ſhaken the Thrones of Princes: (For they too, by theſe 
Mens Syſtem, except only one, are all born Slaves, and by Divine Right, are 
Subjects to Adam's right Heir;) As if they had deſign'd to make War upon all 
Government, and ſubvert the very Foundations of Human Society, to ſerve 
their preſent Turn. . | SENS p17 707 aV79 
4- However we muſt believe them upon their own bare Words, when they tell 
us, We are all born Slaves, and muſt continue ſo, there is no Remedy for it; 
Life and Thraldom we enter'd into together, and can never be quit of the one, 
till we part with the other. Scripture or Reaſon I am ſure do not any where 
ſay ſo, notwithſtanding the noiſe of Divine Right, as if Divine Authority hath 
ſubje&ed us to the unlimited Will of another. An admirable State of Mankind; 
and that which they have not had Wit enough to find out till this latter Age. 
For however Sir Robert Elmer ſeems to condemn the Novelty of the contrary 
Opinion, Patr. p. 3. yet I believe it will be hard for him to find any other Age, 
or Country of the World, but this, which has aſſerted Monarchy to be Jure Divino. 
And he confeſſes, Patr. p. 4. That Heyward, Blackwood, Barclay, and others, that 
have bravely vindicated the Right of Kings in moſt Points, never thought of this, but 
with one Conſent admitted the Natural Liberty and Equality of Mankind. | 
F. By whom this Doctrine came at firſt to be broact'd, and brought in faſhion 
amongſt us, and what ſad Effects it gave riſe to, I leave to Hiſtorians to relate, or 
to the Memory of thoſe, who were Contemporaries with Sibrhorp and Manwering to 
recollet. My Buſineſs at preſent is only to conſider what Sir R. E, who is al- 
lowed to have carried this Argument fartheſt, and is ſuppoſed to have brought it 
to Perfection, has ſaid in it; for from him every one, who would be as faſhion- 
able as French was at Court, has learned, and runs away with this ſhort Syſtem 
of Politics, viz. Men are not born free, and therefore could never have the Liberty to 
chooſe either Governors, or Forms of Government. Princes have their Power abſolute, 
and by Divine Right; for Slaves could never have a Right to compact or conſent. 
Adam was an abſolute Monarch, and ſo are all Princes ever fince. ' 147.90 
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6. 8 IR R. E's great Poſition is, that An are not naturally free. This is the 
Foundation on which his abſolute Monarchy ſtands, and: from wich it 
erects it ſelf to an height, that its Power is above every Power, Cuput inter nu- 
bila, ſo high. above all earthly and human Things, that Thought can ſcarce reach 
it; that Promiſes and Oaths, which tye the infinite Deity, cannot confine it. 
But if this Foundation fails, all his Fabric falls with it, and Governments muſt 
be left again to the old way of being made by Contrivance, and the Conſent of 
Men (A, Ogi Arie) making uſe of their Reaſon to unite together into Socie- 
ty. To prove this grand Poſition of his, he tells us, p. 12. Mer are born in ſub» 
jection to their Parents, and therefore cannot be free. And this Authority of Pa- 
rents, he calls Royal Authority, p- 12, 14. Fatherly Authority, Right "of Fatherhood, 
P- 12, 20. One would have thought he would, in the beginning of ſuch a Work 
as this, on which was to depend the Authority of Princes, aud the Obedience of 
Subjects, have told us expreſly, what that fatherly Authority is, have defined it, 
though not limited it, becauſe in ſome other Treatiſes of his he tells us; tis un- 
limitted, and K unlimitable; he ſhould at leaſt have given us ſuch an Account of 
it, that we might have had an entire Notion of this Fatherhood, or Fatherly Au- 
thority, whenever it came in our way in his Writings: This I expected to have 
found in the firſt Chapter of his Patriarcha. But inſtead thereof, having, 1. En Paſ⸗ 
that have their Original from God or Nature, as the Power of the Father 


*in Grants and Gifts 
n0 inferior Power of Man can limit, nor make any Law of Preſcription 5 them, O. 158. 


bath, 
3 Scripture teaches; that Supreme Power was originally the Father, without any Limitation, 
245 | : 
ſam, 
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ſant; Made his Obey fance to the Arcana Imperii, p. 5. 2. Made his Compliment 
to the Rights and Liberties of this, or any other Nation, p. 6. which he is going pre- 


ſentiy to null and deſtroy; And, 3. Made his Leg to thoſe learned Men, Who 


did not ſee fo far into the Matter as himſelf, p. 7. He ccmes to fall on Bellar- 


mine, p. 8. and, by a Victory over him, eſtabl iſſes bis Earleriy Authority beyond 


any queſtion. Bellarmine being routed by his own Confeſſion, p. 11. the Day is 
clear got, and there is no more need of any Forces: For having done that, I ob- 
ſerve not that he ſtates the Queſtion, or rallies up any Arguments to make good 
his Qpinion, but rather tells us the Story, as he thinks fit, of this ſtrange kind of 
demigdeering Phantom, called the Fatherhood, which whoever could catch, pre- 
ſently got Empire, and unlimited abſolute Power. He aſſures us how this Farher- 
boed began in Adam, continued its Courſe, and kept the World in order all the 
time of the Patriarchs till the Flood, got ont of the Ark with Noah and his Sons, 


made and ſupported all the Kings of the Earth till the Captivity of the 7/aelites 


in Egypt, and then the poor Fatherhood was under Hatches, till God by giving the 
Iſraelites Kings, re-eſtabliſhed the ancient and prime Right of the lineal Succeſſion in Pa- 
ternal Government. This is his Buſineſs from p. 12. to 19. And then obviating an 
ObjeQion, and clearing a Difficulty or two with one half Reaſon, p. 23. 70 confirm 


the Natural Right of Regal Power, he ends the firſt Chapter. I hope tis no Injury 


to call an half Quotation an half Reaſon ; for God ſays, Honour thy Father and 
Mother; but our Author contents himſelf with half, leaves out % Afother quite, 
as little ſerviceable to his Purpoſe. But of that more in another Place. 
7. Ido not think our Author ſo little skill'd in the way of writing Diſcourſes 
of this Nature, nor fo careleſs of the Point in Hand, that he by over-ſight com- 
mits the Fault, that he himſelf, in his Anarchy of a mix d Monarchy, p- 239. ob- 
jeQs to Mr. Hunter in theſe Words: Where firſt I charge the A. that he hath not 
gium us any Definition, or Deſcription of Monarchy in ou] for by the Rules of Method, 
ſhould have firſt defin d. And by the like Rule of Method Sir Robert ſnould have 
told us, what his Fatherhood or Fatherly Authority is, before he had told us, in whom 
it was to be found, and talked ſo much of it. But perhaps Sir Robert found, that 
this Fatberly Authority, this Power of Fathers, and of Kings, for he makes them 
both the ſame, p. 24. would make a very odd and frightful Figure, and very diſ- 
agreeing, with what either Children imagine of their Parents, or Subjects of their 
if he ſnould have given us the whole Draught together in that giganric 
Form, he had painted it in his own Phancy ; and therefore, like a wary Phy ſici- 
an, when he would have his Patient ſwallow ſome harſh or corroſive Liquor, he 
mingles it with a large Quantity of that which may dilute it; that the ſcatter'd 
Parts may go down with leſs feeling, and cauſe leſs Averſion. | 
8. Let us then endeavour to find what Account he gives us of this Farherly Au- 
thority, as it lies ſcatter'd in the ſeveral Parts of his Writings. And firſt, as it 
was veſted in Alam, he ſays, Nov only Adam, but the ſucceeding Patriarchs, had 
y Right of Fatherhood Royal Authority over their Children, p. 12. This Lordſhip which 
m h Command bad over the whole World, —— deſcending from him the Pæ- 
triarchs did enjoy, was as large and ample as the abſolute 
hartz been ſince the Creation, p. 13. Dominion of Life and Death, making War, and con- 
cluding Peace, p. 13. Adam and the Patriarchs had abſolute Power of Life and Death, 
. 35+ © Kings, un the Right of Parents, ſuccerd to the Exerciſe of ſupreme Furiſdittion, 
P-19- As Kingly Power i by the Law of God, ſo it hath no inferior Law to limit it, 
Adam was Zord of all; p. 40. The Father of a Family governs by no othey Law, than 
by bis owns Will, p. 78. Fhe Superiority of Princes is above Laws, p- 79. The unli- 
ated Furiſdiltion of Kings 1 6 amply de ſoribed by Samuel, p. 80. Kings are above 
the Laws," p. 93. And to this purpoſe ſee a great deal more which our A. de- 
livers in Badia Words: I & certain, that all Laws, Privileges, and Grants of Princes, 
have no Force, but during their Life 3, if they be not ratified by the expreſs Conſent, or by 
Juſferance of the Prince following,” eſpecially Privileges, G. p. 279. The Reaſon why Laws 
haue been alſo made by Kings, was this; When Kings were either buſted with Wars, or 
diſtratted with public Cares, ſo that every private Man could not have Acceſs to their Per- 
faxs, "to. learn their Will and Pleaſure, then were Laws of Neceſſity invented, that ſo 
every. particular Subject might find his principal Pleaſure decypher'd unto him in the Tables 
of bis Laws, Ys. 92. A Monarchy, the King muſt by neceſſity be above the Laws, p. 
50 A perfect. Kingdom i that, wherein the King rules all things according to his own 


ominion of any Monarch, which | 
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ill, p. 100. Neither Common nor Statute Laws are, or can be,; any Diminution of 
that general Power, which Kings have over their People by Right of © Fatherhood, Pp. 115. 
Adam as the Father, King, and Lord over his Family; a Son, a Subjoct, and à Servant 
or Slavez were one and the ſame thing at firſt» The Father had Power to diſpoſe or ſell 
his Children or Servants; whence we find, that the firſt reckoning up of Goods in Scripture, 
the Man-Servant and the Maid-Servant, are numbred among the Poſſeſſions and Sub- 
ſtance of the Owner, as other Goods were, O. Pref. God alſo hath gi den to the Father a 
Right or Liberty, to alien bis Power over his Children to any other; whence we find the Sale 
and Gift of Children to have much been in uſe in the Beginning of the World, then Men 
had their Servants for 4 Poſſeſſion and an Inheritance, as well as other Goods; thereupon 
we find the Power of Caſtrating and making Eunuchs much in uſe in old times; O. p. 155. 
Law is nothing elſe but the Will of him that hath the Power of the Supream Father, O. p. 
223. It was God's Ordinance that the Supremacy ſhould be unlimited in Adam, and as 
largs as all the Acts of his Will; and as in him ſo in all others that hve Supream Power, O. 
3 2 „ . ' I wed * 5 . L | 

5 * 9. 1 have been fain to trouble my Reader with theſe ſeveral Qtotations in out 
A.'s own Words, that in them might be ſeen his own Deſcription: bf his Fatherly 
Authority, as it lies ſcatter'd up and down-in his Writings, which he ſuppoſes 
was firſt veſted in Adam, and by Right belongs to all Princes ever ſince. This 
Fatherly Authority then, or Right of Fatherhood, in our A.'s Senſe, is a Divine unal- 
terable Right of Sovereignty, whereby a Father or a Prince hath an abſolute, ar- 
bitrary , unlimited, and unlimitable Power, over the Lives, Liberties, and E- 
ſtates of his Children and Subjects; ſo that he may take or alienate their 


Eſtates, ſell, caſtrate, or uſe their Perſons as he pleaſes, they being all his 


Slaves, and he Lord or Proprietor of every thing, and his unbounded Will 
their Law | wn | x ulnar fb 


10. Our A. having placed ſuch a mighty Power in Adam, and upon that 
den founded all Government, and all Power of Princes, it is reaſo- 
nable to expect, that he ſhould have proved this with Arguments clear and evi- 
dent, ſuitable to the Weightineſs of the Cauſe. That ſince Men had nothing elſe 
left them, ory might in Slavery have ſuch undeniable Proofs of its Neceſſity ; 
that their Nu ciences might be convinced, and oblige them to ſubmit peaceably 
to that abſolute Dominion, which their Governors had a Right to exerciſe over 
theni. ithout this, what Good could our A. do, or pretend to do, by erect- 
ing ſuch an unlimited Power, but flatter the natural Vanity and Ambition of 
Men, too apt of. itſelf to grow and encreaſe with the Poſſeſſion of any Power? 
And by 7 thoſe, who, by the Conſent of their Fellow-Men, are advan- 
ced to great, but limited, Degrees of it, that by that part which is given them, 
they have a Right to all, that was not ſo; and therefore may do what they pleaſe, 
becauſe they have Authority to do more than others, and ſo tempt them to do, 
what is neither for their own, nor the good of thoſe under their Care; whereby 
great Miſchiefs cannot but follow. 8. bit aid No . 0 4% Pen 

11. The e of Adam, being that on which, as a ſure Baſis, our A. 
builds his mighty abſolute Monarchy, I expected, that, in his Parriarcha, this his 
main Suppoſttion would have been proved, and eſtabliſhed with all that Evidence 
of Arguments, that ſuch-a fundamental Tenet required; and that this, on which 
the great Streſs of the Buſineſs depends, would have been made ont with Rea- 
ſons ſufficient to juſti the Confidence with which it was aſſumed,” But in all that 
Treatiſe, 1 could find very little tending that way : The thing is there ſo taken 
for granted, without Proof, that I could ſcarce believe my ſelf, when upon at- 
tentive reading that Treatiſe, I found there ſo mighty a Structure rais'd, upon 
the bare Suppoſition of this Foundation. For it is ſcarce credible, that in a Diſ- 
courſe, where he pretends to confute the Erroneous Pringiple of Man's Natural Free- 
dom, he ſhould do it by a bare Suppoſition of Adam's Authority, without offer- 
ing any Proof for that Authority. Indeed he confidently fays, that Adam had 
Royal Authority, p. 12, and 13. Abſolute Lordſhip and Dominion of Life and Death, 
p- 13. An Univerſal Monarchy, p- 33- Abſolute Power of Life and Death, p. 35. 
He is very frequent in ſuch Aſſertions, but, what is ſtrange, in all his whole 
Patri art ha 1 find not one Pretence of a Reaſon to eſtabliſh this his great Founda- 
tion of Government; not any thing that looks like an Argument, but theſe 
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Words: To confirm this. Natural Right of Regal Power, we find in the Decalogue, that 
the Law which enjoyns Obedience to Kings, is delivered in the Terms, [Honour thy Father, 
ns i all Power were originally in the Father. And why may I not add as well, That 
in the Decalogue, the Law that enjoyns Obedience to Queens, is delivered in the 
Terms of Honour thy Mother, as if all Power were originally in the Mother? The 
Argument, as Sir Robert puts it, will hold as well for one as t'other: But of this, 
more in its due Place. e Wen ene e eee. 

12. All that I take notice of here, is, that this is all our A. ſays in this firſt, 
or any of the following Chapters, to prove the Abſolute Power of Adam, which 
is his great Principle: And yet, as if he had there ſettled: it upon ſure Demon - 
ſtration, he begins his ſecond Chapter with theſe Words, By conſerring theſe Prooft 
and Reaſons, drawn from the Authority of the Scripture. Where thoſe Proofs and Rra- 
ſons tor Adam's Sovereignty are, bating that of Honour thy Father, above-mentioned 
| confeſs, I cannot find; unleſs what he ſays, p. 11. In theſe Words we have an evi- 
dent Confeſſion , viz. of Bellarmine, that Creation made Man Prince of his Poſterity, 


muſt be taken for Proofs! and Reaſons drawn from Scripture , or for any ſort 


of Proofat all: though from thence by a new way of Inference, in the Words im- 
2 following, he concludes, the Royal Authority of Adam, ſufficiently ſet- 

led in im. . 1 / | 5 | | wy >. * ; + 
13. If he has in that Chapter, or any where in the whole Treatiſe, given any 
other Proofs of Adam's Royal Authority, other than by often repeating it, which, 


among ſome Men, goes for Argument, I deſire any body for him to ſhew me the 


Place and Page, that I may be convinced of my Miſtake, and acknowledge my 
Overſight. If no ſuch Arguments are to be found, I beſeech thoſe Men, who 
have ſo much cryed up this Book, to conſider, whether they do not give theWorld 
cauſe to ſuſpect, that it's not the Force of Reaſon and Argument, that makes 
them for Abſolute Monarchy, but ſome other By Intereſt, and therefore are re- 
ſolved to applaud any Author, that writes in Favour of this Doctrine, whether 
he ſupport it with reaſon or no. But I hope they do not expect, that rational 
and indifferent Men ſhould be brought over to their Opinion, becauſe this their 
great Dr. of it, in a diſcourſe made on purpoſe, to ſet up the Abſolute Monarchical 
Power of Adam, in oppoſition to the Natural Freedom of Mankind, has ſaid ſo lit- 
tle to prove it, from whence it is rather naturally to be concluded, that there is 
n,, nh ot A 9 ä 1 
14. But, that I might omit no care to inform myſelf in our A.'s full Senſe, I 
conſulted his Obſervations on Ariſtotle, Hobs, Cc. To ſee whether in diſputing 
with others he made uſe of any Arguments, for this his darling Tenet of Adam's 
Sovereignty," ſince in his Treatiſe of the Natural Power of Kings, he hath been ſo 
ſparing of them. In his Obſervations on Mr. Hobꝰs Leviathan, I think he has 
put, in ſhort,” all thoſe Arguments for it together, which in his Writings I find 


him any where to make uſe of; his Words are theſe, F God created only Adam, 


and of apiece of him made the Woman, and if by Generation from them Two, as parts of them 
all Mankind be propagated : If alſo God gave to Adam not only the Dominion over the Mo- 
man and the Children that ſhould iſſue from them, but alſo over the whole Earth to ſubdue 
it, and over all the Creatures on it, ſo that as long as Adam lived, no Man could claim 
or enjoy any thing but by Donation, Aſſignation or Permiſſion from him, I wonder, &c. O. 
165. Here we have the Sum of all his Arguments, for Adam's Sovereignty. and a- 
gainſt Natural Freedom, which I find up and down in his other Treatiſes: And 


they are theſe following; Gods Creation of Adam, the Dominion he gave him over 


Eve.: And the: Dominion he had as Father over his Children, all which I ſhall particu- 
Jed icamnddero iu ? VS F197 1, FB DES 210053 
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ef Adam's Title to Sovereignty by Creation. 
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8 R Nobert in his Preface to his Obſervations on Ariſtotle's Politics, tells us, 


A Natural Freedom of Mankind cannot be ſuppoſed without the denial. of the Ges- 


dien ef Adam: But how Adam's being Created, which was nothing but bis recei- 
Ving a Being immediately from Omnipotency and the hand of God, gave Adam 2 
| Sovereignty 
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Swereionty over any thing, I cannot ſee, nor conſequently underſtand, bow a Syp- 
veel, of Natural Freedom is a denial of Adam's Geation, and would be glad any 15 
dy elſe (ſince our A. did not vouchſafe us the favour) would make it out for hug, 
For 1 find no difficulty to ſuppoſe the Freedom of | Mankind, though I have alw: I 
believed the Creation of Adam. He was Created, or began to exiſt, by: God's 
immediate Power, without the Intervention of Parents or the pre, exiſtence af an 

of the ſame Species to beget him, when it pleaſed God he, ſhould ; and ſo dic 
the Lyon, the King of Beaſts, before him, by the ſame Creating Power of God; 
And if bare exiſtence by that Power, and in that way, will give Dominion, 
without any more ado, our A. by this Argument, will make the Lyon. have as 
good a Title to it, as he, and certainly the Antienter. No! for Adam had his 
Title by the Appointment of God, ſays our A. in another place, Then bare Ges- 
tion gave him not Dominion, and one might have ſuppoſed! Mdapking Free with 


out the denying the Greation of Adam, ſince twas God's Appointment. made him 


Monarch. ; af bak. tm Lt od 
16. But let us ſee, how he puts his-Grearion and this Appoint ment together. By 


the Appointment of God, ſays Sir Robert, as ſoon as Adam mas Geatedi he was Mo- 


narch of the World, though he had no Subjects; for though there could not be actual 
Government till there were Subjects, yet by the Right of Nature it was due to Adam to he 
Governor of his Poſterity, though not in Act, yet at leaſt in habit, Adam was 4 King 
from his Creation. I wiſh he had told us here, what he meant by God's Appointment+ 


For whatſoever Providence orders, or the Law of Nature directs, or poſitive 


Revelation declares, may be ſaid to be by God's Appoint ment: But I ſuppoſe it 


cannot be meant here in the firſt Senſe, i. e. by Providence; becauſe that would 
be to ſay no more, but that as ſoon as Adam was Created he was de facto Monarch, 
becauſe by right of Nature it was due to Adam, to he Governar of lus Paſterity. But 
he could not de ſacto be by providence Conſtituted the Governor of the World, 7 
a Time, when there was actually no Government, no Subjects to be governed, 
which our A. here Confeſſes. Monarch of the World is alſo differently uſed by our 
Author, for ſometimes he means by it a Proprietor of all the World excluſive of 
the reſt of Mankind, and thus he does in the ſame page of his Preface before 
cited, Adam, ſays he, being Commanded to Multiply and People the Earth and to ſub.- 
due it, and having Dominion given him over all Creatures, was thereby the Mamarch of 
the whole World, none of his Poſterity had any Right to poſſeſs any thing but by his Grant 
or Permiſſion, or by Succeſſion from him. 2. Let us underſtand then by Adumarch 
Proprietor of the World, and by Appointment God's actual Donation, and revealed 
poſitive Grant made to Adam, 1 Gen. 28. as we ſee Sir Robert himſelf does in this 
parallel place, and then his Argument will ſtand thus, iy the poſitive Grant of God: 
As ſoon as Adam was Created, he was Proprietor of the World, becauſe by the Right. 
of Nature it was due to Adam to be Governor of his Poſterity. In which way of arguing: 
there are two manifeſt Falſehoods. rf, It is falſe, that God made that Grant 
to Adam, as ſoon as he was Created, ſince though it ſtands in the Text immedi- 


ately after his Creation, yet it is plain it could not be ſpoken to Adam, till after 


Eve was made and brought to him, and how then could he be Monarch by Appoint- 
ment as ſoon as Created, eſpecially ſince he calls, if I miſtake not, that which God 
ſays to Eve, 3 Gen. 16. The original Grant of Government, which not being till after 
the Fall, when Adam was ſomewhat, at leaſt in time and very much, diſtant in 
condition from his Geation, I cannot ſee, how our A. can ſay in this Senſe, that 
by God's Appointment, as ſoon as Adam was Created he was Monarch of the World. Se- 
condly, were it true that God's actual Donation appointed Adam Adonarch of the 
World as ſoon as he was Created, yet the Reaſon here given for it would not prove 
it, but it would always be a falſe Inference, that God, by a poſitive Donation 
appointed Adam Monarch of the World, becauſe by Right of Nature it was due to Adam 
ro be Governor of his Poſterity : For having given him the Right of Government 


by Natute, there was no need of a poſitive Donation, at leaſt it will never be a 


proof of ſuch a Donation. 198 | | 
17. On the other ſide the matter will not be much mended, if we underſtand 
by God's appointment the Law of Nature, (though it be a pretty harſh Expreſſion 
r it in this place) and by Monarch of the World, Sovereign Ruler of Mankind : 
For then the Sentence under Conſideration muſt run thus: By the Law of Nature, 
8 wap * Adam was Created he was Governor of Nr for by Right of Nature it 2 
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due to Adam to be Governor of his Poſterity, which amounts to this, He was Governor 


by Right of Nature, becauſe he was Governor by Right of Nature : But ſuppoſing | 


we ſhould grant, that a Man is by Nature Governor of his Children, Adam cond. 
not hereby be Monarch as ſoon as Created: For this Right of Nature being founded 
in his being their Father, how Adam could have a Natural Right to be Governor, 
before he was a Father, when by being a Father only he had that Right, is, 
methinks, hard to conceive, unleſs he will have him to be a Father before he 
was a Father, and to have a Title before he had it. 10 8 by nc Tt os 

18. To this foreſeen Objection, our A. anſwers very Logically, He was Go- 


 wernor in Habit, and not in Act: A very pretty way of being a Governor without 


Government, a Father without Children, and a King without Subjects. And 
thus Sir Robert was an Author before he writ his Book, not in Act tis true, but 
in Habit, for when he had once Publiſh'd it, it was due to him by the Right of Na- 


ture; to be an Author, as much as it was to Adam to be Governor of his Children, 


when he had begot them: And if to be ſuch a Monarch of the World, an abſolute 
Monarch in Habit, but not in Act, will ſerve the turn, I ſhould not much envy it 


to any of Sir Robert's Friends, that he thought fit graciouſly to beſtow it upon, 


though even this of Act and Habit, if it ſignified any thing but our A.'s skill in 
diſtinctions, be not to his purpoſe in this place. For the Queſtion is not here a- 
bout Adams actual Exerciſe of Government, but actually having a Title to be Go- 
vernor : Government, ſays our A. was due to Adam by the Right of Nature: 


What is this Right of Nature? A Right Fathers have over their Children by be- 


getting them; Generatione jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos, ſays our A. out of Gro- 
fius, C. 223. The Right then follows the begetting as ariſing from it, ſo that 
according to this way of reaſoning or diſtinguiſhing of our A. Adam, as ſoon as 
he was created, had a Title only in Habit, and not in Act, which in plain Englifh 
— ieee ll. dan biion 3 
19. To ſpeak leſs Learnedly, and more Intelligibly, one may ſay of Adam, be 
was in a poſſibility of being Governor, ſince it was poſſible he might beget Chil- 
dren, and thereby acquire that Right of Nature, be it what it will, to govern them, 
that accrues from thence : But what Connection has this with Adam's Creation, to 
make him ſay, that as ſoon as he was Created, he was Monarch of the World? for it may 
be as well ſaid of Noah, that as ſoon as he was born, he was Monarchof the World, 
ſince he was in poſlibility (which in our - A.*s Senſe is enough to make a Monarch, 
a Monarch in Habit,) to out live all Mankind, but his own Poſterity. What ſuch 
neceſſary Connection there is betwixt Adam's Geation and his Right to Govern- 
ment; ſo that a Natural Freedom of Mankind cannot be ſuppoſed without the denial of the 
Geation of Adam, I confeſs for my part I do not ſee; nor how thoſe Words, by 
the Appointment, Cc. O. 254. how ever explain'd, can be put together, to make 
any tolerable Senſe, at leaſt toeſtabliſh this Poſition, with which they end, viz. 
Adam was a King from his Creation; a King, ſays our A. not in Act, but in Habit, i. e. 
actually no King at all. Longo 4 1 | Ne 0: 
20. fear I have tired my Reader's Patience, by dwelling longer on this Paſſage, 


than the weightineſs of any Argument in it, ſeems to require: But I have un- 


avoidably been engaged in it by our A.*s way of Writing, who, hudling ſeveral 
Suppolitions together, and that in doubtful and general Terms, makes ſuch a 
medly and Confuſion, that it is impoſſible to-ſhew-his Miſtakes, without examin- 
ing the ſeveral Senſes, wherein his Words may be taken, and without ſeeing how, 
in any of theſe various Meanings, they will conſiſt together, and have any Truth 
in them: For in this preſent Paſſage before us, how can any one argue againſt this 
Poſition of his, that Adam was a King from his Creation, unleſs one examine, whe- 
ther the Words, from his Creation, - to be taken, as they may, for the time of 
the Commencement of his Government, as the foregoing words import, as ſoon as 
he was Greated he was Monarch; or, for the cauſe of it, as he ſays, p. 11. Creation 
made Man Prince of his Poſterity: How farther can one judge of the truth of his being 
thus King, till one has examined, whether King be to be taken, as the words in 
the beginning of this paſſage would perſwade, on ſuppoſition of his Private Domi- 
nion, Which was by God's poſitive Grant, Monarch of the World by Appointment ; or 
King on ſuppoſition of his Fatherly Power over his Off-ſpring, which was by Na- 
ture, dus by the Right of Nature, whether, I ſay, King be to be taken in both, or 
one only ot theſe two Senſes, or in neither of them, but only this, that Creation 
uk „ EI made 
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made him Prince, ina way different from both the other? For tho? this Aſſertion, 
that Adam was King from his Creation, be true in no Senſe, yet it ſtands here as an 
evident concluſion drawn from the preceding Words, though in truth it be but 
a bare Aſſertion joyn'd to other Aſſertions of the ſame kind, which confidently 
put together in words of undetermined and dubious meaning, look like a ſort, 
of arguing, when there is indeed neither Proof nor Connection: A way 
very familiar with our A. of which having given the Reader a taſte, here, I ſhall, 
as much as the Argument will permit me, avoid touching on hereafter; and ſhould 
not have done it here, were it not to let the World ſee, how. Incoherences, in 
Matter, and Suppoſitions without Proofs put handſomely together in good Words 
and a plauſible Stile, are apt to paſs for ſtrong Reaſon and good Senſe, till they 


come to be look'd into with Attention. 
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C HAP. IV. 


Adam's Title to Sovereignty by Donation, Gen. 1. 28. 


21. AVING at laſt got through the foregoing Paſſage, where we have been 
ſo long detain'd, not by: the Force of Arguments and Oppoſition; but 
the Intricacy of the Words, and the Doubtfulneſs of the Meaning; Let us go on 
to his next Argument, for Adam's Sovereignty. Our A. tells us in the Words of 
Mr. Selden, that Adam by. Donation from God, Gen. 1. 28. was made the general Lord 
of all Things, not without ſuch a private Dominion to himſelf, as without his Grant did 
exclude bis Children. This Determination of Mr. Selden, ſays our A. is conſonant to 
the Hiſtory of the Bible, and natural Reaſon, O. 210. And in his Pref. to his Obſ. on 
Ariſt. he ſays thus, The firſt Government in the World was Aamarchical in the Father 
of all Fleſh, Adam being commanded to multiply and people the Earth, and to ſubdue it, 
and having Dominion given him over all Greatures, was thereby the Monarch of the whole 
World, none of his Poſterity had any Right to poſſeſs any thing, but by his Grant or Per- 
miſſion, or by Succeſſion from him : The Earth, ſaith the Pſalmiſt, hath he given to the 
Children of Men, which ſhew the Title comes from Fatherhood... | TT EINE” 
22. Before I examine this Argument, and the Text on which it is founded, it 
is neceſſary to deſire the Reader to obſerve, that our A. according to his uſual 
Method, begins in one Senſe, and concludes; in another; he begins here with 
Adam's Propriety, or private Dominion, by Donation; and his concluſion is, which 
ſhew the Title comes from Fatherhood. de Brvy N 
23. But let us ſee the Argument. The words of the Text are theſe; And 
God bleſſed them, and God ſaid unto them, be Fruitful and Multiply and Repleniſh the 
Earth and ſubdue it, and have Dominion over the Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Fowl of 
the Air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the Earth, 1 Gen. 28. from 
whence our A. concludes, that hm, having here Dominion gi uen him over all Gea- 
tures, was thereby the Monarch of the whole World : W hereby muſt be meant, that 
either this Grant of God gave Adam Property, or as our A. calls it, Private Do- 
minion over the Earth, and all inferior or irrational Creatures, and ſo conſe- 
quently that he was thereby Aforarch; or 20, that it gave him Rule and Do- 
minion, over all Earthly Creatures whatſoever, and thereby over his Children, 
and fo he was Aonarch; for, as Mr. Seiden has properly worded it, Adam was 
made General Lord of all things, one may very clearly underſtand him, that he 
means nothing to be granted to Adam here but Property, and therefore he ſays 
not one word of Adam's Monarchy. But our A. ſays, Adam was. hereby Monarch 
of the World, which properly ſpeaking, ſignifies Sovereign Ruler of all the Men 
in the World; and ſo Adam, by this Grant, muſt be conſtituted ſuch a Ruler. 
If our A. means otherwiſe, he might, with much Clearneſs have ſaid, that Adam 
was hereby Proprietor. of the whole World. But he begs your Pardon in that point, 
clear diſtinct ſpeaking not ſerving every where to his Purpoſe, you muſt not ex- 
pect it in him, as in Mr. Selden, or other ſuch Writers. | PHY 
24. In oppoſition therefore to our A. s Doctrine, that Adam was Monarch of 
the whole World, founded on this Place, I ſhall ſhew. Ne 


i. That 
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1. That by this Grant, 1 Gen. 28. God: gave 10 immediate Power to "RA 
over Men, over his Children, oper thofe of MS'OWA. Species; anch ſo he was not 
made Ruler, or Amgrch by this Charter 0 BOND 
2. That by this Grant God gave Him net Pb. . Domini orer the inks; 
Creatures, but right in common with all Mankind ; To neither 955 he Honatth, 
upon the account of the Property Here given Him. a 32202 
25. 1. That this Donation. 1 C.. 28. gave Alem no ober Men, wil 
appear if we confider the Words of it. 750 fine Al Pe Wfants conve 
more, than the FOR Words, they are made in, will catfy; let us ſee hich 
of them here 1 chend kana, or A Abe's Poſfetity 385 Ae ima 


gin, if any, muſt e dbery Boh eb that” — 2 m Flew 
are, N —42 i · e. Beſtiam 7 — 4 4 [ek 6 the Seriptüfe ie ſelf 
13 the beſt interpreter : God books created the Fiſhes and Fowls the 5th day, 
e beginning of the ch, he creates the trratt 
which, v. 24. are deſcribed in theſe Words, let the Earth bring forth the living Or 
ture after his lind; Cattle and creepitg tiiigs, and bekſts of the Earth, after bis kind, 
and v. 2. and 7 * the Beaſts of the Earth N his "ve and Catgle after their 
kind, and — rg | Earth after ere ii A Creation 
of the brute — Hoo of the Earth, he firſt ſpeaks — them all under one Gene- 
ral Name, of Laving Gearures, aild then afterwards divides them id theo ranks, 
1. Cattle, or ſuch. Dreatvires as were or mighr\ve" fame; und lo de 5 
Poſſeſſion of particular Men; 2. am which * 24 And zyl in aut Bl 
Tranſlated beafts, and by the Sepruagint böte, WS Beete, and the. . 
that here in our Text, ver. 28. where we have this Sete horte e to yr, is 
Tranſlated Living thing, and is alſo the fame Word: on en g 2. Wfiepe this 
Grant is renew'd to Noah; and there likewiſe Trauſſatèd BE 3. The ca 
Rank were the creeping Annals, which vA. and 25 are c ſequntkef the 
Word, ne, "the fame that is uſed here der. 28. nd Is Tfüänfläted moving, 
but in the former Verſes Grepingz and by the Sprungint in ace ace Ard, 
or Reptils; from whenee it üpßeats, that the Words wiichwe Thatfiate here 
in God's Donation, er. 26. Living Crore) miting are the Tame, Mpieh ig the 
Hiſtory of the Creation, ver. 24 25. Higaife two, Ranks of — red 
tures, viz. Wild. Beaſts and Reptits; ani are ſb udddt Ro By\the'se 8 
26. When God t. ad made e irrational meas of — Wo Hed: bit 
three kinds, from the places of their Habitat ion, i. Fs f Lu, F1phs of be 
Air, and living Coat bes of the Earth, and theſe again ito'Carte, Mid Be 75 
and Reprils, he conſiders of making Mau, and the Dominbn heh6uld' have over 
the Terreſtrial World, ver. 26, and then he rechons up the Mhabitants of cheſe 
hree Kingdoms: But in the terreſtrial leaves ont the ſecbnd RaRk Hr, or wild 
Beaſts: But here, er. 28. where he actually exerciſes this Deſign, and giv ves him 
this Dominion, the Text mentions the on wa Sex" and Fi, ef the ir, and 
the Terreſtrial Oeaturen in the . the the WH" * And, Reprits, _ 
though Tranſlated Zvi 297 that mowers, Kring out — 2 In both | 
Places, though the Won that ſignifies N —— wu, „And that 
which ſig nis Curile in the Genter yet, ſince e e — place, 
what he declares he deſigned in the other, We canudr bat under che fame 
in both places, and have here omy an Account, how the terreſtria Sy A 
nimals, which were already created and reckow'd up at their Oreatidn, in three 
diſtinct Ranks of hate Beaſts, and Reptile, "were here, wry. 28. actual y put 
under the Dominion of Man, as they were defigned ver. 26. der do theft Words 
contain in them the leaſt Appearance of any thing, that can be wreſted, . 
Fol God's giving to one Man Dominion over another”, 10 "Adin" over 
oſterity. 
27. And this farther appears ron Ger. 9. 3. Mere God dae wis Charter 
to Noah and his Sons, he gives chem Dominion ver the £m); "of the Mir, td the 
Fiſhes of the Ka, and the Terreſtrial (Creatures, exprefſed by Turf and VET Wild 
Beaſts and Reptils, the fame Words that in the Text net 1 Ger, 28. are 
Tranſlated every moving thing, that toverh on the Earth, which by no 2 can 
comprehend Man, the Brant being made to Noah and his Sons, all dhe Men then 
living, and not to one part of Men dwer another: Which is yet more evident 
from the very next Words ver. 3. where God gives every w25, every mo 
t 15 
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thlng, the very words uſed, Ch. 1. 28. to them fot Food: By all which it is plain 
that God's Donation to Adam, Ch. 1. 28. and his deſignation, v. 2 6. and his Grant 
again to Noah and his Sons, refer to and contain in them neither more nor leſs, 
than the Works of the Creation the 5th day, and the Beginning of the 6th, as 
they are ſet down from the 20th, to 26th, ver. incluſively of the 1ſt Ch. and ſo 
comprehend all the Species of irrational Animals of the Terraqueous Globe, though 
all the Words whereby they are expreſſed in the Hiſtory of their Creation, are 
no where uſed in any of the following Grants, but ſome of them omitted in one; 
and ſome in another. From whence I think it ĩs paſt all doubt, that Man can- 
not be comprehended in this Grant, nor any Dominion over thoſe of bis own 
Species be convey'd to Adam. All the Terreſtrial irrational Creatures are enu- 
merated at their Creation, ver. 25. under the Names Beaſts of the Earth, Cattle 
and creeping things; but Man being not then Created, was not contain'd under 
any of thoſe Names; and therefore, whether we underſtand the Hebrew Words 
Tight or no, they cannot be ſuppoſed to comprehend Man, 'in the very ſame 
Hiſtory, and the very next Verſes following, eſpecially ſince that Hebrew Word 
which if any in this Donation to Adam, Ch. 1. 28. muſt comprehend Man; 
is ſo plainly uſed in contradiſtinction to him, as Gen. 6. 20. 7. 14.21. 23. Gen. 8. 

17,19. And if God made all Mankind ſlaves to Adam and his Heirs by giving 
Adam Dominion over every living thing that moveth'on the Earth, Ch. t. 28. as our 
A. would have it, methinks Sir Robert ſhould have carried his Monarchical Power 
one ſtep higher, and ſatisfied the World, that Princes might eat their Subjects 
too, ſince God gave as full Power to Noah and his Heirs, Ch. 9. 2. to eat every 
living thing that moveth, as he did to Adam to have Dominion over them, the He- 
brew Words in both places being the ſame. 1 2% | £1 

28. David, who might be ſuppoſed to underſtand the Donation of God in this 
Text, and the right of Kings too, as well as our A. in his Comment on this place, 
as the Learned and judicious Ainſworth calls it, in the 8th Pſalm, finds here no 
ſuch Charter of Monarchical Power, his Words are, Thou haſt made him, i. e. Man 
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the Son of Man, à little lower than the Angels, thou mad ſt him to have Dominion over 


the Works of thy hands, thou haſt put all things under his Feet, all Sheep and Oxen and 
the Beaſts of the Field, and the Fowls of the Air, and Fiſh of the Sea, and whatſoever 
paſſeth through the Paths of the Sea. In which words, if any one can find out, that 
there is meant any Monarchical Power of one Man over another, but only the 
Dominon of the whole Species of Mankind, over the inferior Species of Creatures, 
he may, for ought I know, deſerve to be one of Sir Rob's Monarchs in habit, for the 
rareneſs of the diſcovery. And by this time, I hope it is evident, that he that 
gave Dominion over every Living thing that moveth on the Earth, gave Adem no 
Monarchical Power over thoſe of his own Species, which will yet appear more 
fully in the next thing I am to ſhew. 35 ES DIO: —_ 
29. 2. Whatever God gave by the Words of this Grant, i Gen. 28. it was not 
to Adam in particular, excluſive of all other, Men: whatever Dominion he had 
thereby, it was not a private Dominion, but a Dominion in common with the reſt 
of Mankind. That this Donation was not made in particular to Adam, appears 
evidently from the Words of the Text, it being made to more than one, for it 
was ſpoken in the Plural Number, God bleſſed them, and ſaid unto them, Have 
Dominion. God ſays unto Adam and Eve, have Dominion; thereby, ſays our A. 
Adam was Monarch of the World : But the Grant being to them, i. e. ſpoke to Eve 
alſo, as many Interpreters think with reaſon, that theſe Words were not ſpoken 
till Adam had 12175 ife, muſt not ſne thereby be Lady, as well as he Lord of the 
World ? If it be ſaid, that Eve was ſubjected to Adam, it ſeems ſne was not ſo 
ſubjected to him, as to hinder her Dominion over the Creatures, or Property in them; 
for ſhall we ſay that God ever made a joint Grant to two, and one only was to 
have the Benefit of it? HOLT 8 £9. 2434/9) ov leg 
30. But perhaps *twill be ſaid, Eve was not made till afterward, grant it fo; 
what Advantage will our A. get by it? The Text will be only the more dire- 
aly againſt him, and ſhew that God, in this Donation, gave the World to Man- 
kind in common, and not to Adam in particular. The Word Them in the Text 
muſt include the Species of Man, for tis certain Them can by no means ſignife 
Adam alone. In the 26th Verſe, where God declares his Intention to give this 


Dominion, it is plain he meant, that he would make a Species of K that. 
9 ü mo 
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mould have Dominion over thè other Species of this Terreſtrial Globe: The 
Words are, And God ſaid, | Let iti make Man in our Image, aſter our Likeneſs, and ler 
them have Dominion over the Fiſh, &c. They then were to have Dominion. Who? 
even thoſe who were to have the nage of God, the individuals of that Species of 
Mai; that he was going to make, for that Them ſhould ſignifie Adam ſingly, ex- 
clufive af the reſt, that ſhould be in the World with him, is againſt both Scrip- 
ture and all Reaſon: And it cannot poſſibly be made Senſe, if Aan in the former 
part of the Verſe do not ſignifie the ſame with Them in the latter, only Aan there, 
as is uſual, is taken for the Species, and them the individuals of that Specics; and 
we have a Reaſon in the very Text. God makes him in his own Image after his 
own Likeneſs, makes him an intellectual Creature, and ſo capable of Dominion: For 
wherein ſoever elſe the Image of God gonſiſted, the intellectual Nature was cer- 
tainly a part of it, and belong'd to the whole Species, and enabled them to have 
Dominion over the inferior Creatures; and therefore David ſays in the -8th 2/alm 
above cited, Thou haſt made him little lower than the Angels, thou baſt made him to 
have Dominion. Tis not of Adam King David ſpeaks here, for Yer/e 4. tis plain, 
tis of Man, and the Son of Man, of the Species of Mankind. 1 
31. And that this Grant ſpoken to Adam was made to him, and the whole Spe- 
cies of Man, is clear from our A. 's own Proof out of the Pſalmiſt. The Earth, ſaith 
the Pſalmiſt, bath he given to the Children of Men; which ſuems the Title comes from 
Fatherhood. | Theſe are Sir Robert's Words in the Preface before cited, and a 
ſtrange Inference it is he makes ; God hath giver the Earth to the Children of Men, 
ergo the Title comes from Fatherhood. *Tis pity the Propriety of the Hebrew Tongue 
had not uſed Fathers of Men, inſtead of Children of Men, to expreſs Mankind; then 
indeed our A. might have had the Countenance of the Sound of the Words, to 
have placed the Title in the Fatherhood. But to conclude, that the Fatherhood had 
the Right to the Earth, becauſe God gave it ro the Children of Men, is a Way 
of arguing peculiar to our A: And a Man muſt have a great mind to go contra- 
ry to the Sound as well as Senſe of the Words, before he could light on it. But 
the Senſe is yet harder, and more remote from our A.'s purpoſe : For as it ſtands 
in his Preface, it is to prove Adam's being Monarch, and his renin is thus, 
God gave the Earth to the.Children of Men, ergo Adam was Monarch of the World. 1 
defie any Man to make a more pleaſant Concluſion than this, which cannot be 
excuſed from the moſt obvious Abſurdity, till it can be ſhewn, that by Children of 
Men, he who had no Father, Adam alone is ſignified; but whatever our A. does, 
the Scripture ſpeaks not Nonfenſe. FL eee 36% gt, 
32. To maintain this Property and Private Dominion of Adarhi, our A., jabours in 
the following Page to deſtroy.the Community. granted to Noah and his Sons, in 
that parallel Place, 9 Gen. 1, 2, 3. and he endeavours to do it two Ways. 
I. Sir Rob. would perſwade us againſt the expreſs Words of the Scripture, that 
what was here granted to Noah, was not granted to his Sons in common with 
him. His Words are; As for the general Community between Noah and his Sons, which 
Ar. Selden will have to be granted ta: them, 9 Gen. 2. the Text doth not warrant it. 
What Warrant our A. would have, when the plain expreſs Words of Scripture, 
not capable of another meaning, will not ſatisfie him, who. pretends to build 
whglly on Scripture, is not eaſie to imagine. The Text ſays, God bleſſed Noah 
And his Sons, and ſaid unto them, i · e. as our A. would have it, unto him: For, ſaith 
he, although the Sons are there mentioned with Noah in the Bleſſing, yet it may beſt. be un- 
derſtood, with à Subordination: or Benediction in Succeſſion, O. 211. That indeed is 
beſt, for our A. to be underſtood, which beſt ſerves to his Purpoſe; but that truly 
may beſt be. underftood by any body elſe, which beſt agrees with the plain conſtru- 
- tion of the Words, and ariſes from the obvious meaning of the place; and then 
with Subordination and in Succeſſion, will not he beſt underſtood, in a Grant of God, 
where he himſelf put them not, nor mentions any ſuch Limitation, But yet, 
our A. has reaſons, why it may beſt be underſtood ſo: The Bleſſing, ſays he in the fol- 
towing words, might truly be fulfilled, if the Sons either under or after their Father, ex- 
: > ke Private Dominion, O. 211. which is to ſay, that a Grant, whole, expreſs 
Words give a joint Title in preſent. (for the Text ſays, into your Hands they are 
delivered) may beft:/be underſtood with « Subordination or in Succeſſion : Becauſe tis 
pollible, that in Kaburdimation, or in Succeſſion it be may enjoy d. Which is all one 
a to fay, that a Grant of any thing in preſent poſſeſſion, may beſt be ende * 
. Reverſion: 
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Reverſion: Becauſe *tis poſſible one may live to enjoy it in Reverſion. If the 
Grant be indeed toa Father and to his Sons after him, who is ſo kind as to let his 
Children enjoy it preſently in common with him, one may truly ſay, as to the 
event one will be as good as the other; but it can never be true, that what the 
expreſs word grant in poſſeſſion, and in common, may beſt be underſtood, to be in 
Reverſion. The ſum of all his reaſoning amounts to this : God did not.give to 
the Sons of Noah the World in common with their Father, becauſe *twas poſſible 
they might enjoy it under, or after him. A very good fort of Argument, 
againſt an expreſs Text of Scripture : But God muſt not be believed, though he 
ſpeaks it himſelf, when he ſays, does any thing, which will not conſiſt with Sir 
Robert's Hypotheſis. 


33. For *tis plain, however he would exclude them, That part of this Bene- 


diction, às he would have it in Succeſſion, muſt needs be meant to the Sons, and not 
to Noah himfelf at all, Be php. ay and Multiply, and Repleniſh the Earth, ſays God, 
in this Bleſſing. This part of the Benediction, as appears by the ſequel, concerned 
not Noah himſelf at all; for we read not of any Children he had after the Flood, 
and in the following Chapter, where his Poſterity is reckon'd up, there is no men- 
tion of any, and ſo this Benediftion in Succeſſion, was not to take place till 350 Years 
after, and to ſave our A's imaginary Monarchy, the Peopling of the World muſt 
be deferr'd 350 Years ; for this part of the Benediction cannot be underſtood 
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with Subordination, unleſs our A. will ſay, that they muſt ask leave of their Fa- 


ther Noah to lie with their Wives. But in this one point our A. is conſtant to 
himſelf in all his Diſcourſes, he takes great care there ſhould be Monarchs in the 
World, but very little that there ſhould be People; and indeed his way of Go- 
vernment is not the way to People the World. For how much Abſolute Monar- 
chy helps to fulfil this great and primary Bleſſing of God Almighty, Be Fruitful, 
and Multiply, and repleniſh the Earth, which contains in it the improvement too of 
Arts and Sciences, and the conveniences of Life, may be ſeen in thoſe large and 
rich Countries, which are happy under the Turkiſh Government, where are not 
now to be found 3, nay in many, if not moſt parts of them 2, perhaps I might 
fay not 25 of the People, that were formerly, as will eaſily appear to any one, 
who will compare the Accounts we have of it at this time, with Antient Hiſtory. 
But this by the by. i ng 

34. The other Parts of this Benediction or Grant, are ſo expreſſed, that they muſt 
needs be underſtood to belong equally to them all;asmuch to Noah's Sons as to Noah 
himſelf, and not to his Sons with a Subordination Of in Succeſſion. The Fear of you, and 
the dread of you, ſays God, ſhall be upon every Beaſt, &c. Will any Body but our A. 
ſay, that the Creatures feared and ſtood in awe of Noah only, and not of his Sons 
without his leave, or till after his death ? And the following Words, into your 
hands they are delivered, are they to be underſtood as our A. fays, if your Father 


pleaſe, or they ſhall be deliver'd into your hands hereafter. If this be to argue 


from Scripture, I know not what may not be proved by it, and 1 can ſcarce ſee 
how much this differs from that Fon and Phanſie; or how much a ſurer Founda- 
tion it will prove, than the opinions of Philoſophers and Poets, which our A. fo 
much condemns in his Preface. ; r 4 II | a 
35. But our A. goes on to prove, that it may beſt be underſtood with a Subordina- 
tion or a Benediction in Succeſſion, for, ſays he, it is not probable that the private Dominion 
which God gave to Adam, and by his Donation, Aſſignation or . to his Children, wa 
Abrogated, and a Community of all things inſtituted between Noah and his Son Noa 
was leſt thi ſole Heir of the World, ,why ſhould it be thought that God would diſinherit him 
of his Birth-right, and make him of all Men in the World the only. Tenant in Common with 
his Children, O. 2111. | TO 1 
36. The Prejudices of our own ill grounded Opinions, however by us called 


probable, cannot authorize us to underſtand Scripture contrary to the dire&and 


plain Meaning of the Words. I grant, tis not probable, that Adam's private Domi- 
nion Was here Abrogated: Becauſe it is mote than improbable, (for it will never be 
proved) that ever Adam had any ſuch private Dominion: And ſince parallel Places 
of Scripture are moſt probable to make us know, how they may be beſt underſtood. 
there needs but the comparing this Bleſling here to Noab ade his Sons after the 


- 


Flood, with that to Adam after the Creation, 1 Gen. 28. to aſſure any one that 
God gave Adam no ſuch private Dominion. * probable, I confeſs, that Noah 2 * 
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jugich, Fhar in all, this Bleſſing to Noah and his Sons, could fee nothing but wy 
an Enlargement of Commons. For as to Dominion which our A. thinks omitt 


7 


— 
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find Words that can; ſince there is not a way to expreſs a Ws being poſſeſſed 
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"the Geatures, and the Bleſſing to Noah and his Sons, gave them ſuch a Liberty to uſe 
em, as Adam had not; it muſt needs give them ſomething that Adam with his 


can- 
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not make that uſe of them, which is permitted to another. Should any one, who 
is abſolute Lord of a Country, have bidden our A. ſubdue the Earth, and given 
him Dominion over the Creatures in it, but not have permitted him to have ta- 
ken a Kid or a Lamb out of the Flock, to fatisfie his Hunger, I gueſs, he would 
ſcarce have thought himſelf Lord or Proprietor of that Land, or the Cattle on it; 
but would have found the difference between having Dominion, which a Shepherd 
may have, and having full Property as an Owner. So that, had it been his own 
Caſe, Sir Rob. I believe, would have thought here was an Alteration, nay, an en- 
5 larging of Property; and that Noah and his Children had by this Grant, not only 
1 Property given them, but ſuch a Property given them in the Creatures, as Adam 
5 had not: For however, in reſpect of one another, Men may be allowed to have 
FT propriety in their diſtin& Portions of the Creatures ; yet in reſpe& of God the 
Maker of Heaven and Earth, who is fole Lord and Proprietor of the whole 
World: Mans Propriety in the Creatures is nothing but that Liberty to uſe them, 
which God has permitted, and ſo Man's property may be altered and enlarged, 
as we ſee it was here, after the Flood, when other uſes of them are allowed, 
which before were not. From all which I ſuppoſe, it is clear, that neither Adam 
nor Noah, had any Private Dominion, any Property in the Creatores, excluſive 
of his Poſterity, as they ſhould ſucceſſively grow up into need of them, and come 
to be able to make uſe of them. | 

40. Thus we have examined our A;'s Argument for Adam's Mmarchy, founded 
on the Bleſſing pronounced, 1 Gen. 28 Wherein I think *tis impoſſible for any 
ſober Reader, to find any other but the ſetting of Mankind above the other kinds 
of Creatures, in this habitable Earth of ours. *Tis nothing but the giving to 
Man, the whole Species of Man, as the chief Inhabitant, who is the Image of his 
Maker, the Dominion over the other Creatures. This lies ſo obvious in the 
plain Words, that any one but our A. would have thought it neceſlary to have 
ſhewn, how theſe words that ſeem'd to ſay the quite contrary, gave Adam Ma- 
narchical abſolute Power over other Men, or the Sole Property in all the Creatures; 
and methinks in a buſineſs of this Moment, and that whereon he Builds all that 
follows, he ſhould have done ſomething more than barely cite Words, which 
apparently make againſt him; for I confeſs, I cannot ſee any thing in them 
tending to Adam's Monarchy, or Private Dominion, but quite the contrary. A 
1 the leſs deplore the dulneſs of my apprehenſion herein, ſince I find the Apoſtle 
ſeems to have as little notion of any ſuch Private Dominion of Adam as I, when 
he ſays, God gives us all things richly to enjoy, which he could not do, if it were all 
given away already, to Monarch Adam, and the Monarchs his Heirs and Snc- 
ceſſors. To conclude, this Text is ſo far from proving Adam ſole Proprietor, 
that on the contrary, it is a Confirmation of the Original Community of all 
things amongſt the Sons of Men, which appearing from this Donation of God, as 
well as other places of Scripture, the Sovereignty of Adam, built upon his Pri- 
date Dominion, muſt fall, not having any Foundation to ſupport it. 

41. But yet if after all, any one will needs have it ſo, that by this Donation 
of God, Adam was made ſole Proprietor of the whole Earth, what will this be 
to his Sovereignty ? and how will it appear, that Propriety in Land gives a Man 
Power over the Life of another? or how will the poſſeſſion even of the whole 
Earth, give any one a Sovereign Arbitrary Authority over the perſons of Men ? 
The moſt ſpecious thing to be ſaid, is, that he that is Proprietor of the whole 
World, may deny all the reſt of Mankind Food, aud fo at his pleaſure ſtarve 
them, if they will not acknowledge his Sovereignty, and obey his Will. If this 
were true, it would be a good Argument to prove, that there was never any 
{uch Property, that God never gave any ſuch Private Dominzon ; ſince it is more 

reaſonable to think, that God who bid Mankind increaſeand multiply, ſhould ra- 
ther himſelf give them all a Right, to make uſe of the Food and Rayment, and 
other Conveniences of Life, the Materials whereof he had ſo plentifully provided 
for them, than to make them depend upon the Will of a Man for their Subſiſt- 
ence, who ſhould have Power to deſtroy them all when he pleaſed, and who be- 
ing no better than other Men, was in Succeflion likelier by want and the depen- 
dance of a ſcanty Fortune, to tye them to hard Service, than by liberal Allow- 
ance of the Conveniences of Life, promote the great Deſign of God, &:creaſe and 
Mul tiply He that doubts this, let him look iato the Abfolate Monarchies of the 
Vol. II. T2 World, 
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World, and ſee what becomes of the Conveniences of Life, and the Maltitudes 


But we know God hath not left one Man ſo to the Mercy of another, that 


of his Children ſuch a Property in his peculiar portion of the things of this 
World, but that he has given his needy Brother a Right in the Surpluſſage of his 
Goods, ſo that it cannot juſtly be denyed him, when his preſſing wants call for 
it. And therefore no Man could ever have a juſt Power over the Life of another 
by Right of property in Land or Poſſeſſions, ſince *twould always be a Sia in any 
Man of Eſtate, to let his Brother periſh for want of affording him Relief out of 
his Plenty. As ax gives every Man a Title to the product of his honeſt In- 
duſtry, and the fair Acquiſitions of his Anceſtors deſcended to him; ſo Charity 
gives every Man a Title to ſo much out of another's Plenty, as will keep him 
from extream Want, where he has no means to ſubſiſt otherwiſe : and a Man can 
no more juſtly make uſe of another's Neceſlity, to force him to become his Vaſſal, 
by with-holding that Relief, God requires him to afford to the wants of his Bro- 
ther, than he that has more ſtrength can ſeize upon a weaker, maſter him to 
his Obedience, and with a Dagger at his Throat offer him Death or Slavery. 
43. Should any one make ſo perverſe an uſe of God's Bleſſings poured on him 
with a liberal Hand; ſhould any one be Cruel and Uncharitable to that extre- 
mity, yet all this would not prove that Propriety in Land, even in this Caſe, 
gave any Authority over the Perſons of Men, but only that Compact might; 
ſince the Authority of the Rich Proprietor, and the Subjection of the needy Beg- 
gar began not from the poſſeſſion of the Lord, but the Conſent of the poor Man, 
who prefer d being his Subject to ſtarving. And the Man he thus ſubmits to, 
can pretend to no more Power over him, than he has conſented to, upon Com- 
pact. Upon this ground a Man's having his Stores filled in a time of Scarcity, 
having Money in his Pocket, being in a Veſſel at Sea, being able to Swim, Cc. 
May as well be the Foundationof Rule and Dominion, as being Poſſeſſor of all the 
Land in the World ; any of theſe being ſufficient to enable me to ſave a Man's 
Life, who would periſh if ſuch Aſſiſtance were denied him ; and any thing by 


this Rule, that may be an occaſion of working upon another's Neceſſity, to fave 


his Life, or any thing dear to him, at the rate of his Freedom, may be made a 
Foundation of Sovereignty, as well as Property. From all: which it is clear, 
that tho? God ſhould have given Adam Private Dominion, vet that Private Domi- 
nion could give him no Sovereignty 3 But we have already ſufficiently proved, that 


God gave him no Private Dominion. = 


b 
— 


| CHAP. V. 
F Adam's Title to Sovereignty by the Subjection of Eve. 


4437 H E next place of Scripture we find our A. builds his Monarchy of 


Adam on, is 3 Gen. 26. And thy deſire ſhall be to thy Husband, and he ſhall 
rule over thee. Here we have (ſays he) the Original Grant of Government, from 
whence he concludes, in the following part of the Page, O. 244. That the Supream 
Power is ſettled in the Fatherhood, and limited to one kind of Government, that is to Mo- 
narci For let his premiſes be what they will, this is always the concluſion ; 
let Rule in any Text, be but once named, and preſently Abſolute Monarchy is by 
Divine Right Eſtabliſh'd. If any one will but carefully read our A.'s own rea- 
ſoning from theſe Words, O. 244. and conſider among other things, the Line and 
Poſterity of Adam, as he there brings them in, he will find ſome difficulty, to 
make Senſe of what he ſays; but we will allow this at preſent, to his peculiar 
way of Writing, and conſider the Force of the Text in hand. The Words are 
the Curſe of God upon the Woman, for having been the firſt and forwardeſt in 
the Diſobedience, and if we will conſider the occaſion of what God ſays here to 
our firſt Parents, that he was denouncing Judgment, . and declaring his Wrath 
againſt them both, for their Diſobedience, we cannot ſuppoſe that this was the 


time, wherein God was granting Adam Prerogatives and Privileges, inveſting him 


with 


he may ſtarve him if he pleaſe: God the Lord and Father of all has given no one 
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this Text put into a Political Subjection to him? or that he thereby ſhould have 


had 
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with Dignity and Authority, Elevating him to Dominion and Monarchy : For 
though as a helper in the T emptation, Eve was laid below him, and ſo he had ac- 
cidentally a Superiority over her, for her greater Puniſhment ; yer hetoo had his 
ſhare in the fall, as well as the Sin, and was laid lower, as may be ſeen in the 
following Verſes; and *twould be hard to imagine, that God, in the ſame Breath, 
ſhould make him Univerſal Monarch over all Mankind, and a Day-Labourer for 
his Life; turn him out of Paradiſe to till the ground, ver. 23. and at the ſame time 
advance him to a Throne, andall the Privileges and Eaſe of Abſolute Power. 
45. This was not a Time, when Adam could expect any Favours, any Grant 
of Privileges, from his offended Maker. If this be the Original Grant of Government, 
as our A. tells us, and Adam was now made Monarch, whatever Sir Robert would 
have him, ?tis plain, God made him but a very poor Monarch, ſuch an one, as 
our A. himſelf would have counted it no great Privilege to be. God ſets him to 
work for his Living, and ſeems rather to give him a Spade into his hand, to 
ſubdue the Earth, than a Scepter to rule over its Inhabitants. 7 the Sweat of thy 
Face thou ſhalt eat thy Bread, ſays God to him, ver. 19. This was unavoidable, may 
it perhaps be anſwered, becauſe he was yet without Subjects, and had no body to 
work for him, but afterwards living as he did above 900 Years, he might have 
People enough, whom he might Command, to work for him; no, ſays God, not 
only whilſt thou art without other help, ſave thy Wife, but as long as thou liveſt, 
ſhalt thou live by thy Labour. J the Sweat of thy Face, ſhalt thou eat thy Bread, 
till thou return unto the Ground, for out of it waſt thou taken, for duſt thou art, and unto 
duſt ſhalt thou return, v. 19. It will perhaps be anſwered again, in Favour of our A. 
that theſe words are not ſpoken perſonally to Adam, but in him, as their Repre- 
ſentative to all Mankind, this being a Curſe upon Mankind, becauſe of the fall. 
46. God I believe, ſpeaks differently from Men, becauſe he ſpeaks with more 
Truth, more Certainty: But when he vouchſafes to ſpeak to Men, I do not think; 
he ſpeaks differently from them, in croſling the rules'of Language in uſe among 
them: This would not be to condeſcend to their Capacities, when he humbles 
himſelf to ſpeak to them, but to loſe his deſign in ſpeaking, what thus ſpoken, 
they could not underſtand. And yet thus muſt we think of God, if the Inter- 
pretations of Scripture, neceſſary to maintain our A.*s Doctrine, muſt be recei- 
ved for good. For by the ordinary Rules of Language, it will be very hard to 
underſtand, what God ſays ; If what he ſpeaks here, in the ſingular Number to 
Adam, muſt be underſtood to be ſpoken to all Mankind, and what he ſays in the 


Plural Number, 1 Gen. 26. and 28. muſt be underſtood of Adam alone, excluſive 
of all others, and what he ſays to Noah and hi 


s Sons Joyntly; muſt be under- 
ſtood to be meant to Noah alone, Gen. 9 -... 2 


47. Farther it is to be noted, that theſe Words here of 3 Gen. 16. which 
our A. calls the Original Grant of Government, were not ſpoken to Adam, neither 
indeed was there any Grant in them made to Adam, but a puniſhment laid up- 
on Eve: And if we will take them as they were directed in particular to her, or 
in her, as their repreſentative, to all other Women, they will at moſt concern the 
Female Sex only, and import no more, but that Subjection they ſhonld ordina⸗ 
rily be in to their Husbands : But there is here no more Law to oblige a Woman 
to ſuch a Subjection, if the Circumſtances either of her Condition, or Contract 
with her Husband ſhould exempt her from it, than there is, that ſhe ſhould 
bring forth her Children in Sorrow and Pain, if there could be found a Remedy 
for it, which 1s alſo a part of the ſame Curſe upon her: For the whole Verſe runs 
thus, Unto the Woman he ſaid, I will greatly multiply thy Sorrow and thy Conception; in 
ſorrow thou ſhalt bring forth Children, and t 


hy deſire ſhall be to thy Husband, and he ſhall 
rule over Thee. *T would, I think, have been a hard matter for any Body, but our 


A. to have found out a Grant of Monarchical Government to Adam in theſe Words, 
which were neither ſpoke to, nor of him: neither will any one, I ſuppoſe by 
theſe Words, think the weaker Sex, as by a Law, ſo ſubjected to the Curſe con- 
tained in them, that tis their duty not to endeavour to avoid it. And will any 
one ſay, that Eve, or any other Woman, ſinn'd, if ſhe were brought to Bed with- 


out thoſe multiplyed Pains God threatens her here with? Or that either of oh 


Queens Mary or Elizabeth, had they Married any of their Subjects, had been by 
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had Monarchicel Rule over her? God, in this Text, gives not, that I ſee, any 
Authority to Adam over Eve, or to Men over their Wives, but only foretels 
what ſhould be the Woman's Lot, how by his Providence he would order it fo, 
that ſhe ſhould be ſubje& to her Husband, as we ſee that generally the Laws 
of Mankind and Cuſtoms of Nations have ordered it 10 ; and there is, I grant, 
a Foundation 1a Nature for it. | OR e MILES e 
48. Thus when God ſays of Jacob and Eſau, That the Elder ſhould ſerve the Youn- 
ger, 25 Gen. 23. no body ſuppoſes that God hereby made Jac Efau's Sovereign, 
but foretold what ſhould de fatto come to paſs. _ MAGS 58 
But if theſe words here ſpoke to Eve muſt needs be underſtood as a Law to 
bind her and all other Women to Subjection, it can be no other Subjection, than 
what every Wife owes her Husband, and then if this be the Original Grant of Go- 
vernment and the Foundation of Monarchical Power, there will be as many Monarchs 
as there are Husbands : If therefore theſe words'give any Power to Adam, it can 
be only a Conjugal Power, not Political; the Power that every Husband hath to 
order the things of private Concerament in his Family, as Proprietor of the 
Goods and Land there, and to have hisWill take place before that of his Wife in 
all things of their common Concernment: But not a Political Power of Life and 
Death over her, much leſs over any body elſe. WONT nee | 
49. This I am ſure; If our A. will have this Text to be a Grant, the Original 
Grant of Government, Political Government, he ought to have proved it by ſome 
better Arguments than by barely ſaying, That thy deſire ſhall be unto thy Husband 
was a Law, whereby Eve, and aff that ſhould come of her, were ſubjected to the ab- 
ſolute Monarchical Power of Alam and his Heirs. Thy deſire ſhafl be ro thy Hus- 
band, is too doubtful an Expreſſion, of whoſe fignification Interpreters are not 
agreed, to build ſo confidently on, and in a matter of ſuch Moment, and fo 
| great and general Concernment: But our A. according to his way of Writing, 
# | — having once named the Text, concludes preſently without any more. ado, that 
the meaning is, as he would have it. Let the words Rule and Subjett be but found 
in the Text or Margent, and it immediately fignifies the Duty of a Subject ro 
his Prince; the Relation is changed, and though God ſays Husband, Sir Robert 
will bave it Xing; Adam has ntly Abſolure Monarchical Power over Eve, and 
not only over Eve, but al that ſhould come of her, though the Scripture ſays not a 
word of it, nor our A. a word to prove it. But Adam mult for all that be an 
Abſolute Monarch, and ſo down to the end of the "Chapter; And here I leave 
my Reader to conſider, whether my bare ſaying, without offering any Reaſons 
to evince it, that this Text gave not Adam that Abſolute Monarchical Power, our 
A. ſuppoſes, be not as ſufficient to deſtroy that Power, as his hare Aſſertion is to 
Eſtabliſh it, ſince the Text mentions neither Prince nor People, ſpeaks nothing 
of Abſolute or Ampnrebical Power, but the Subjection of Eve to Adam, a Wife to 
her Husband. And be that would trace our A. fo all through, would make a 
ſhort and ſafficient anſwer to the greateſt part of the Gronnds he proceeds on, 
and abundantly confute them by barely denying; It being a ſufficient anſwer to 
Aſſertions without Proof, to deny them without giving a Reaſon. And therefore 
ſhould I have ſaid nothing but barely deny d, that by this Text rhe Supream Pow- 
er was ſettled and founded by God bimſolf, in the Fatherhoocd, Limited to Monarchy, 
and that to Adam's Perſon and Heirs, all which our A. notably concludes from theſe 
words, as may be ſeen in the ſame Page, O. 244. it had been a ſufficient anſwer ; 
ſhould I have deſired any ſober Man only to have read the Text, and conſidered 
to whom, and on what occaſion it was ſpoken; he would no doubt have wondered 
how our A. found out Aenarchical Abſolute Power in it, had he not had an exceed- 
ing good Faculty to find it himſelf, where he could not ſhew it others. And thus 
we have examined the two places of Scripture, all that I remember our A. 
brings to prove Adam's Sovereignty, that Supremacy, Which he ſays, ir was God's 
Ordinance ſhould be unlimited in Adam, and as large as all the Acts of his Will, O. 254. 
Viz. 1 Gen. 28. and 3 Gen. 16. one whereof ſignifies only the Subjection of the In. 
ferior Ranks of Creatures to Mankind, and the other the Subjection that is due 
from a Wife to her Husband, both far enough from that which Subjects owe the 
Goveraors of Political Societies. | 
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Of Government. 


CHAP. VI, 5 
Of Adam's Title to Sovereignty by Fatherhood. 


EO The E RE is one thing more, and then I think I have given you all that 
our A. brings for proof of Alam's Sovereignty, and that is a Suppoſi- 
tion of a natural Right of Dominion over his Children, by being their Father : 
And this Title of Fatherhood he is ſo pleaſed with, that you will find it brought 
in almoſt in every Page; particularly he ſays, Not only Adam, but the ſucceedin 
Patriarchs had by Right of Fatherhood Royal Authority over their Children, p. 12. An 

in the ſame Page, This Subjection of Children being the Fountain of all Regal Authority, 
&c. This being as one would think by his ſo Fcquent mentioning it, the main 
Baſis of all his Frame, we. may well expect clear and evident Reaſon for it, ſince 
he lays it down as a Poſition neceſſary to his purpoſe, That every Man that is born 
is ſo far from being Free, that 22 very Birth he becomes a Suhject of him that begets 
him, O. 156. So that Adam being the only Man Created, and all ever es 
being Begotten, no body has been born free. If we ask how Adam comes by this 
Power over his Children, he tells us here ?tis by begetting them: And ſo again, 
O. 223. This Natural Dominion of Adam, ſays he, may be proved out of Grotius him- 
ſelf, who teacheth, That generatione jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos. And indeed 
the Act of begetting being that which makes a Man a Father, his Right of a 
Father over his Children can naturally ariſe from nothing elſe. 

51. Grotius tells us not here how far this jus in liberos, this Power of Parents 
over their Children extends ; but our A. always very clear in the point, aſſures 
us, *tis Supream Power, and like that of Abſolute Monarchs over their 'Slaves, 
Abſolute Power of Life and Death. He that ſhould demand of him, how, or fot 
what Reaſon it is, that begetting a Child gives the Father ſuch an Abſolute Pow- 
er over him, will find him anſwer nothing: We are to take his word for this, as 
well as ſeveral other things, and by that the Laws of Nature and the Conſtitu- 
tions of Government muſt ſtand or fall: Had he been an Abſolute Monarch, 
this way of talking might have ſuited well enough; pro ratione voluntas might 
have been of force in his Mouth; but in the way of Proof or Argument is very 
unbecoming, and will little advantage his plea for AbſoluteMonarchy. Sir Robert 
has too much leſſen d a Subjects Authority to leaue himſelf the hopes of eſtabliſhing any 
thing by his bare Saying it; one Slave's Opinion without proof is not of weight 
enough to diſpoſe of the Liberty and Fortunes of all Mankind. If all Men are 
not, as I think they are, naturally equal, I'm ſure all Slaves are; and then I may 
without preſumption oppoſe my ſingle Opinion to his; and be confident that 


my Saying, That Begetting of Children makes them not Slaves to their Fathers, as cer- 
rainly ſets all Mankind Free, as his affirming the contrary makes them all Slaves. 


But that this Poſition, which is the Foundation of all their Doctrine, who would 


have Monarchy to be Jure Divino, may haveall fair play, let us hear what Reaſons 


others gave for it, ſince our A. offers none. | 5 | 
52. The Argument, 41 have heard others make uſe of, to prove that Fathers, 


by begetting them, come by an Abſolute Power over their Children, is this; 
That Fathers haue aPower over the Lives of their Children, becauſe they give them Life 
and Being, which is the only proof it is capable of: Since there can be no Reaſon, 


Why naturally one Man ſhould have any claim or pretence of Right over that in 


another, which was never his, which he beſtowed not, but was received from 
the bounty of another. 1. ILanſwer, That every one who gives another any 


Thing, has not always thereby a Right to take it away again. But, 2. They 
who ſay the Father gives Life to his Children, are ſo dazled with the thoughts 


of Monarchy, that they do not, as they ought, remember God, who is the Author 
and Giver of Life: Is in him alone we live, move, and have our Being. How can 
he be thought to give Life to another, that knows not wherein his own Life con- 
liſts? Philoſophers are at a loſs about it after their moft diligent enquiries ; and 


Anatomiſts, after their whole Lives and Studies ſpent in Diſſections, and dili- 
gent examining the Bodies of Men, confeſs their Ignorance in the Structure and 


Uſe of many parts of Man's Body, and in that Operation wherein Life conſiſts in 


the 


119 


120 


9 6 Government. . 
the whole. And doth the rude Plough-Man, or the more ignorant Voluptuary 
frame or fafhion ſuch an admirable Engine as this is, and then put Life and 


Senſe into it? Can any Man ſay, He formed the parts that are neceſſary to the 


Life of his Child? Or can he ſuppoſe himſelf to give the Life, and yet not know 
what Subject is fit to receive it, nor what Actions or Organs are neceſſary for 
its Reception or Preſervation ? 5 

33. To give Life to that which has yet no Being, is to frame and make a liv- 
ing Creature, faſhion the parts, and mould and ſuit them to their uſes, and 
having proportion'd and fitted them together, to put into them a living Soul. 


He that could do this, might indeed have ſome pretence to deſtroy his own 


Workmanſhip. But is there any one ſo bold, that dares thus far Arrogate to 
himſelf the Incomprehenſible Works of the Almighty ? Who alone did at firſt, 
and continues ſtill to make a living Soul, He alone can breathe in the Breath of 
Life. If any one thinks himſelf an Artiſt at this, let him number up the parts of 
kis Child's Body, which he hath made, tell me their Uſes and Operations, and 
when the living and rational Soul began to inhabit this curious Structure, when 


Senſe began, and how this Engine which he has framed, Thinks and Reaſons: 


If he made it, let him, when It is out of order mend it, at leaſt tell wherein the 
defects lie. Shall he that made the Eye not ſee? ſays the Pſalmiſt , Pſalm 94. 9. 
See theſe Mens Vanities ? The Structure of that one part is ſufficient to con- 
vince us of an All-wiſe Contriver, and he has ſo viſible a claim to us as his 
Workmanſhip, that one of the ordinary Appellations of God in Scripture is, 
God our Maker , and the Lord our Maker. And therefore though our A. for the 
magnifying his Fatherhood, be pleaſed to ſay, O. 159. That even the Power which God 
bimſelf exerciſeth; over Mankind is by Right of Fatherhood, yet this Fatherhood is 
ſuch an one as utterly excludes all pretence of Title in Earthly Parents; for he 
is King, becauſe he is indeed Maker of us all, which no Parents can pretend to be 
of their Children. | 1 | | | 

54. But had Men Skill and Power to make their Children, tis not ſo ſlight a 
PIT Workmanſhip, that it can. be imagined, they could make them without 
deſigning it. What Father of a Thouſand, when he begets a Child, thinks far- 


ther than the tis preſent Appetite. God in his infinite Wiſdom has put 


ſtrong deſires of Copulation into the Conſtitution of Men, thereby to continue 
the race of Mankind, which he doth moſt commonly without the intention, and 
often againſt the Conſent and Will of the Begetter. And indeed thoſe who de- 
fire and deſign Children, are but the occaſions of their Being, and when they 
deſign and wiſh to beget them, do little more towards their making, than Deuca- 
Lon and his Wife in the Fable did towards the making of Mankind, by throw- 
ing Pebbles over their Heads. 455 


$5. But grant that the Parents made their Children, gave them Life and Be- 


ing, and that hence there followed an Abſolute Power. This would give the Fa- 
ther. but a joynt Dominion with the Mother over them. For no body can deny 


<4 ®, « 


We know that God at the Creation gave the eg the Man over the Woman, as 
being the Nobler and Principal Agent in Generation, C 


7 
. 


172. I remember not this in 


my Bible, and when the place is brought where God at the Creation gave the So- 
_ vereignty to Man over the Woman, and that for this Reaſon, becauſe he is the 
. Nobler and Principal Agent in Generation, it will be time enough to' conſider, and 
_ anſwer it. But it is no new thing for our A. to tell us his own Fancies for cer- 
. taia and Divine Truths, though there be often a great deal of difference between 
his and Divine Revelations ; 2 

ther thats begot him. 
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56. They who allege the Practice of Mankind, for expoſing or ſelling their Chil- 
dren, as a Proof of their Power over them, are with Sir Robert happy Arguers; 


and cannot but recommend their Opinion, by founding it on the moſt ſhameful 


Action, and moſt unnatural Murder, human Nature is capable of. The Dens of 
Lions and Nurſeries of Wolves know no ſuch Cruelty as this : Theſe Savage In- 
habitants of the Deſert obey God and Nature in being tender and careful of 
their Off- ſpring : They will Hunt, Watch, Fight and almoſt Starve for the 
Preſervation of their Young ; never part with them; never forſake them, till 
they are able to ſhift for themſelves. And is it the Privilege of Man alone to 
act more contrary to Nature than the Wild and moſt Untamed Part of the 
Creation ? doth God forbid us under the ſevereſt Penalty, that of Death, to 
take away the Life of any Man, a Stranger, and upon Provocation? and does he 
permit us to deſtroy thoſe, he has given us the Charge and Care of; and by the 
dictates of Nature and Reaſon, as well as his Reveal'd Command, requires us to 
preſerve. He has in all the parts of the Creation taken a peculiar care to pro- 
pagate and continue the ſeveral Species of Creatures, and makes the Individuals 
act ſo ſtrongly to this end, that they ſometimes neglect their own private good 
for it; and ſeem to forget that general Rule, which Nature teaches all things of 
ſelf Preſervation ; and the Preſervation of their Young, as the ſtrongeſt Princi- 
ple in them, over-rules the Conſtitution of their particular Natures. Thus we ſee 
when their Young ſtand in need of it, the timerous become Valiant, the fierce 
and favage Kind, and the ravenous Tender and Liberal. 

+ $7. But if the Example, of what hath been done, be the Rule of what ought 
to be, Hiſtory would have furniſnh'd our A. with inſtances of this Abfolure Fa- 
therly Power in its height and perfection, and he might have ſhew'd us in Peru, 
People that begot Children purpoſe Fatten and eat them. The Story is fo re- 
markable, that I cannot but ſet it down in the A's Words. In ſome Provin- 
< ces, ſays he, they were ſo liquoriſh after Man's Fleſh, that they would not have 
© the patience to ſtay till the Breath was out of the Body, but would ſuck the 
© Blood as it ran from the Wounds of the dying Man; they had publick Sham- 
© bles'of Man's Fleſh, and their Madneſs herein was to that degree, that they 
< ſpared not their own Children which they had begot on Strangers, taken in 
War: For they made their Captives their Miſtreſſes and choicely nouriſhed the 
© Children they had by them, till about thirteen Years Old they Butcher'd and 
Eat them; and they ſerved the Mothers after the ſame faſhion, when they 
grew paſt Child bearing, and ceaſed to bring them any more Roaſters, Garci- 
laſſo de la Vega hiſt. des Incas de Peru, L I. c. 12. 5 

58. Thus far can the buſie mind of Man carry him to a Brutality below the 
level of Beaſts, when he quits his Reaſon, which places him almoſt equal to 
Angels. Nor can it be otherwiſe in a Creature, whoſe thoughts are more than 
the Sands, and wider than the Ocean, where Fancy and Paſſion muſt needs 
run him into ſtrange Courſes, if reaſon, which is his only Star and Compaſs, 
be not that he ſteers by. The Imagination is always reſtleſs and ſuggeſts variety 
of Thoughts, and the Will, Reaſon being laid aſide, is ready for every extrava- 
gant Project; and in this State, he that goes fartheſt out of the Way, is thought 
fitteſt to lead, and is ſure of moſt Followers: And when Faſhion hath once eſta- 
bliſhed what Folly or Craft began, Cuſtom makes it ſacred, and*twill be thought 

mpudence or Madneſs, to contradi& or queſtion it. He that will impartially 

urvey-the Nations of the World, will find ſo much of their Religions, Govern- 
ments and Manners, brought in and continued amongſt them by theſe Means, 
that he will have but little Reverence for the Practices which are in Uſe and Cre- 
dit amongſt Men; and will have Reaſon to think, that the Woods and Foreſts, 
where the irrational untaught Inhabitants keep right by following Nature, are 
fitter to give us Rules, than Cities and Palaces, where thoſe that call themſelves 
civil and rational, go out of their Way, by the Authority of Example. If pre- 
cedents are ſufficient to eſtabliſh a Rule, in this Caſe. our A. might have found 
in holy Writ Children ſacrificed by their Parents, and this amongſt the People 
of God themſelves: The Pſalmiſt tells us, Pſal. CVI. 38. They ſhed innocent Blood, 


even the Blood of their Sons and of their Daughters, whom they ſacrificed unto the Idols of 


Canaan. But God/judg'd not of this by our A. s rule, nor allow'd of the Autho- 
rity of Practice againſt his righteous Law, but as it follows there, The Land was 
Vol. 11. Q polluted 
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polluted with Blood, therefore was the Wrath of the Lord kinaled againſt his People inſo- 
much that he abborr d bis own Inheritance. The killing of their Children though it 
were faſhionable, was charged on them as zunocent Blood, and ſo had in the ac- 
8 of God the Guilt of Murder, as the offering them to Idols had the Guilt 
of Idolatry. _ 235 | 

59. Be it then as Sir Rob. ſays, that arciently, it was uſual for Men to ſell and 
caſtrate their Children, O. 155. Let it be, that they expoſed them; add to it, if 
you pleaſe, for this is {till greater Power, that they begat them for their Table, 
to fat and eat them: If this proves a right to do ſo, we may, by the ſame Argu- 
ment, juſtifie Adultery, Inceſt and Sodomy, for there are Examples of theſe 
too, both ancient and modern; Sins, which I ſuppoſe, have their principal Ag- 
gravation from this, that they croſs the main Intention of Nature, which willeth 
the Increaſe of Mankind, and the Continuation of the Species in the higheſt per- 
fection, and the diſtinction of Families, with the ſecurity of the Marriage Bed, 
as neceſſary thereunto. : 
- 66. In confirmation of this natural Authority of the Father, our A. brings a lame 
Proof from the poſitive command of God in Scripture ; His words are, to confirm the 
natural Right of Regal Power, we find in the Decalogue, that the Law which enjains Obedience 
to Kings, i delivered inthe Terms, Honour thy Father, p. 23 · whereas many confeſs, that 
Government only in the Abſtract, is the Ordinance of God, they are not able to prove an 
ſuch Ordinance: in the Scripture, but only in the Fatherly Power, and therefore we find the 
Commandment, that enjoyns Obedience to Superiors, given in the Terms, Honour thy Fa- 
ther z ſo that not only the Power and Right of Government, but the Form of the Pager 
Governing, and the Perſon having the Power, are all the Ordinances of God. The firſt 
Eather had not only ſimply Power, but Pawer Monarchical, as he was Father immediately 
from God, O. 254. To the ſame Purpoſe, the ſame Law is cited by our A. in ſe- 
veral other places, and juſt after the ſame Faſhion, that is, and Mather, as Apo- 
chryphal Words, are always left out; a great Argument of our A.'s Ingenuity, 
and the Goodneſs of his Cauſe, which required in its Defender Zeal to a degree 


of Warmth, able to warp the ſacred Rule of the Word of God, to make it 


comply with his preſent Occaſion; a way of proceeding not unuſual to thoſe, 
who imbrace not Truths, becauſe Reaſon and Revelation offer} them; but e- 
ſponſe Tenets and Parties, for ends different from Truth, and then refolve at 
any rate to defend them; and ſo do with the Words and Senſe of Authors, they 
would ſit to their Purpoſe, - juſt as Procruſtes did with his Gueſts, lop or ſtretch' 
them, as may beſt fit them to the ſize of their Notions: And they always prove 
like thoſe, fo ſerved, Deformed, Lame, and Uſeleſs, N ac 3.1 TAN 
r. For had our A. ſet down this Command without Garbling, as God gave 
it, and joyned Aforher to Father, every Reader would have ſeen, that it had made 
dire&hy:againſt him; and that it was fo far from Eſtabliſhing the Monarchical Pow- 
er of the Father, that it ſet up the Mother equal with him, and 1njoyn'd nothing but 


what was due in common, to both Father and Mather: for that is the conſtant 
Tenor of the Scripture, Hon aur b Father aud tim Aut her, Exod. 20. He that ſmi- 


tech his Father or Mot her, ſhall furely be put to Death, 21. 15. He that curſet h his Fa- 
then or Mother, ſhall ſurcly'be put id Death, Ver. 17. Repeated Lev. 20. 9. and by 
our Saviour, Math. ' 15. 4. Ie ſbdll fear every Man his Mother aud his Father, Lev. 
19. 3. Fa Mit have à rebellious Su, which will not Obey the Voice of his Father, or 
the Voice of bis Mather; then ſhall is. Fatber and his Mother lay hold on bim, and Joys 


rler vu Sen it ſtubborn aud "rebellious, he will not Obe) our Voice, Deut. 21. 18, 


195520, 21. Curſed be be that ſerteth” Light by his "Father or his Mother, 28. 16. my 


Sort, bburhe Effekte, of thy Father; ond forſake not the Law of thy Mother, are tho 


Words of Sulomon a King, who was not ignorant of what belonged to him as a 
Father or a King, and yet he joy ns Farkerand' Mother together, in all the Inſtru- 
ctions he gives Children quite through his Book of Proverbs: Moe unto him, that 
fayeth unto lu Father, what begetteſt thou, or to the Woman, what haſt thou brought 
Feil, I. 11. ver. 10. in thee bave they ſer © Light by Father or Mother, Ezek. 


28;"2:1 Aud it ſhall come to paſs, that when any ſhall yet Propheſie, then his Father and 


bus Mother-That hegat him, ftiall ſay unto him, thou ſhalt-not live, and bis Father and bis 
Miner vhut beg at him, ſuail thruſt him through when he Propheſeth, Bech. 13. 3. Here 
not the Father only, but the Farber and Mother joyntly, had Power in this Caſe 
af Liſe and Death. Thus ran the Law of che Old Teſtament, and in the New 
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they are likewiſe joyn'd, in the Obedience of their Children, Eph. 6. 1. The Rule 
is, Children obey your Parents, and I do not Remember, that any where read, 
Children Obcy your Father and no more: The Scripture joyns Mother too in that 
Homage, which is due from Children; and had there been any Text, where the 
Honour or Obedience of Children had been directed to the Father alone, tis not 
likely that our A. who pretends to build all upon Scripture, would have omitted 
it: Nay the Scripture makes the Authority of Father and Mother, in reſpect of 
thoſe they have begot, ſo equal, that in ſome places it neglects, even the Prio- 
rity of Order, which is thought due to the Father, and the Aother is put firſt, 
as Lev 19. 3. From which ſo conſtantly joyning Father and Mother together, 
as is found quite through the Scripture, we may conclude that the Honour they 


have a Title to from their Children, is one common right belonging ſo equally to 


them both, that neither can claim it wholly, neither can be excluded. 

62. One would wonder then how our A. infers from the 5th Commandment, 
that all Power was originally in the Father. How he finds Monarchical Power of Go- 
vernment, ſettled and fixed by the Commandment, Honour thy Father and thy Mother. 

If all the Honour due by the Commandment, be it what it will, be the only right 
of the Father, becauſe he, as our A. ſays, has the Sovereignty over the Woman, as bein 
the nobler and principler Agent in Generation, why did God afterwards all along joyn 
the Mother with him, to ſhare in his Honour? can the Father, by this Sove- 
reigaty of his, diſcharge the Child from paying this Honour to his Mother ? The 
Scripture. gave no ſuch Licenſe to the Jews, and yet there were often Breaches 
wide enough betwixt Husband and Wife, even to Divorceand Separation: And, 
I think, no Body will ſay a Child may with-hold Honour from his Mother, or, 
as the Scripture Terms it, ſet light by her, though his Father ſhould command him 
to do ſo ; no more than the Mother could diſpence with him for neglecting to 
Honour his Father: Whereby tis plain, that this Command of God, gives the Fa- 
ther no Sovereignty, no Supremacy. ; , 

S3. I agree with our A. that the Title to this Honour is veſted in the Parents 
by Nature, and is a right which accrues to them, by their having begotten their 
Children, and God by many poſitive Declarations has confirm'd it to them: 1 
alſo allow our A.'s Rule that in Grants and Gifts, that have their — — from God 
and Nat ure, as. the Power of the Father, (let me add and Mother, for whom God 
hath joyned together, let no Man put aſunder) zo inferior Power of Men can limit, 
nor male any Law 727 Preſcription againſt them, O. 158, ſo that the Mother having 
by this Law of God, a right to Honour from her Children, which is not Subject 
to the Will of her Husband, we ſee this Abſolute Monarthical Power of the Father, 
cau neither be founded on it, nor conſiſt with it; And he has a Power very far 
from. Monarchical, very far from that Abſoluteneſs our A. contends for, when 
another has over his Subjects the ſame Power he hath, and by the ſame Title: 
And therefore he cannot forbear ſaying himſelf that he cannot ſee hom any | Man's 
Children can be free from Subjection to their Parents, p. 12+ which, in common Speech, 
I think, ſignifies Mother as well as Father, or if Parents here ſignifies only Father, 
tis the firſt time 1 ever yet knew it to do fo, and by ſuch an uſe of Words, one 
may ſay any thing. © TY | 1 

64. By our A.*s Doctrine, the Father having abſolute Juriſdiction over his Chil- 
dren, has alſo the ſame over their Iſſue; and the Conſequence is good, were it 
true, that the Father had ſuch a Power: And yet I ask our A. whether the 
Grandfather, by his Sovereignty, could diſcharge the Grandchild from paying to 
his Father the Honour due to him by the 5th Commandment. If the Grandfather 
hath. by right of Fatherhood, ſole Sovereign Power in him, and that Obedience 
which is 455 to the Supreme Magiſtrate, be commanded in theſe Words, Honour 
thy Father, tis certain the Grandfather might difpence with the Grandſon's ho- 
nouring his Father, which ſince *tis evident in common Senſe, he cannot, it fol- 
lows from hence that, Honour thy Father and Mother, cannot mean an abſolute 
Subjection to a Sovereign Power, but ſomething elſe. The right therefore which 


: 
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Parents have by Nature, and which is confirmed to them by the 5th Command- 


ment, cannot be that political Dominion, which our A. would derive from it: 
For that being in every civil Society ſupreme ſomewhere, can diſcharge any Sub- 


ject from any Political Obedience to any one of his fellow Subjects. But what 


Law of the Magiſtrate, can give a Child Liberty, not to Honour his Father and 
Vol. II. Q 2 Mother 
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Mother : Tis an Eternal Law, annex'd purely to the relation of Parents and 
Children and ſo contains nothing of the Magiſtrates Power in it, nor is ſub- 
jected to it. | 

65- Our A. ſays, God hath given to 4 Father, 4 Right or Liberty to alien his Power 
over bis Children to any other. O. 155. I doubt whether he can Alien wholly the 
right of Honour that 1s due from them : But he that as it will, thisI am ſure, he 
cannot Alien, and retain the ſame Power. If therefore the Magiſtrates Sove- 
reignty be as our A. would haye it, nothing but the Authority of a ſupreme Father, 

23. tis unavoidable, that if the Magiſtrate hath all this Paternal Right, as 

e muſt have if Fatherhood be the Fountain of all Authority; then the Subjects, 
though Fathers, can have no Power oyer their Children, no right to honour 
from them: For it cannot be all in another's Hands, and a part remain with the 
Parents. So that according to our A.*'S own Doctrine, Honour thy Father and Mo- 
ther cannot poſſibly be underſtood of Pres Subjection and Obedience; ſince 


the Laws both in the old and new Teſtament, that commanded Children to Ho- 


nou and Obey their Parents, were given to ſuch, whoſe Fathers were under civil 
Goyerament, and fellow Subjects with them in political Societies; and to have 
bid them Honour and Obey their Parents in our A. 's Senſe, had been to bid them be 
Subjects to thoſe, who had no Title to it; the right to Obedience from Subjects, 
being all veſted in another; and inſtead of teaching Obedience, this had been to 
foment Sedition, by ſetting up Powers that were not. If therefore this Com- 
mand, Honour thy Father and Mother, concern political Dominion, it direQ! 
overthrows our A.'s Monarchy 3 ſince it being to be paid by every Child to his 
Father, even in Society, every Father muſt neceſſarily have political Dominion, 
and there will be as many Soverelgns as there are Fathers: Beſides that the Mo- 
ther too hath her Title, which deſtroys the Sovereignty of one ſupreme Mo- 
narch. But if Honour thy Father and Mother mean ſomething diſtin& from politi- 
cal Power, as neceſſarily it mult, it isbeſides our A. s buſineſs, and ſerves nothing 
ee his Purpoſe t.. | 
- 66. The Law that #njayns Obedience to Kings is delivered, ſays our A. in the Terms, 
Honaur thy Father, ac if all Power were originally in the Father, O. 254: And that 
Law is alſo delivered, ſay I in the Terms, Honour thy Mother, as if all Power 
were originally in the Mother. I appeal whether the Argument be not as good 
n one fide as the other, Father and Mother being joyned all along in the Old and 
New Teſtament where-ever Honour or Obedience is injoyn'd Children. Again 
our A. tells us, O- 284. that this Command, Honour thy Father gives the right to go- 
verm, and makes the Form of Government Monarc hical. To which I anſwer, that if 
by: Hmour thy Father be meant Obedience to the Political Power of the Magi- 
ſtrate, it concerns not any Duty we owe to our natural Fathers, who are Sub- 
jets ; becauſe they, by our A.'s Doctrine, are diveſted of all that Power, it be- 
ing placed wholly in the N and ſo being equally Subjects and Slaves with 
their Children, can have no right by that Title, to any ſuch Honour or Obedience, 


as contains in it political Subjection: If Honour 2 Father and Mother ſignifies the 


duty we oe our natural Parents, as by our Saviour's Interpretation, Matth. 
15. 4. and all the other mentioned Places, *tis plain it does, then it cannot con- 
cern political Obedience, but a duty that is owing to Perſons, who have no Ti- 
tle to Sovereiguty, nor any political Authority as Magiſtrates over Subjects. 
For the Perſon of a private Father, and a Title to Obedience, due to the ſu- 
preme Magiſtrate, are things inconſiſtent; and therefore this Command, which 
muſt neceſſarily comprehend the Perſons of our natural Fathers, muſt mean a 
Duty we owe them diſtinct from our Obedience to the Magiſtrate, and from 
which the moſt abſolute Power of Princes cannot abſolve us. What this Duty 
is, 'we ſhall in its due place examine. 

. And thus we have at laſt got through all, that in our A. looks like an 


Argument for that ahſolute unlimited Sovereignty deſcribed, Sect. 8. which he ſup- 


poſes-in Adam; fo! that Mankind ever ſince have been all born Naues, without 
any Title to Freedom. But if Creation, which gave nothing but a Being, made 
not Adam Prince of his Poſterity: If Adam, Gen. 1. 28. was not conſtituted Lord 
of Mankind, nor had a private Dominion given him excluſive of his Chidren, but 
only a Right and Power over the Earth, and inferiour Creatures in common 
wich the Children of Men: If alſo Ger. 3. 16. God gave not any political . 
. 3 0 
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Poſition, That Adam was abſolute Monarch, and fo 
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to Adam over his Wife and Children, but only ſubje&ed E 2 Pi 
niſhment, or foretold the Subjection of the — Sow in the — 
mon Conceraments of their Families, but gave not thereby to — as to the 
Husband, Power of Life and Death, which neceſfarily belongs to the Ma . 
ſtrate : If Fathers by begetting their Children acquire no ſuch Power over wen 
And if the Command, Honour thy Father and Mother, give it not, but only ori. 
joyns a Duty owing to Parents equally, whether Subjects or not, and to the Mo 
ther as well as the Father; If all this be ſo, as 1 think, by what has been faid, 
is very evident, then Man has a natural Freedom, notwithſtanding all our A. 
confidently ſays to the contrary ; ſince all that ſhare in the fame common Nature 
Faculties and Powers, are in Nature equal, and ought to partake in the fame 
common Rights and Privileges, till the manifeſt appointment of God, who is 
Lord over all Bleſſed for ever, can be produced to ſhew any particular Perſon's Sy 
premacy 3 or a Man's own Conſent ſubjects him to a Superiour. This is 0 
plain, that our A. confeſſes, that Sir Job Hayward, Blackwood and Barclay, the 
great Vindicators of the Right of Kings, could not deny it, bur admit with one ter 
the natural Liberty and Equality of Aankind, for a Truth unqueſtionable. And our 
A. hath been ſo far from producing any thing, that may make good his great 


. | : - Men are nat naturall 
eyen his own Proofs make againſt him; ſo that to uſe his own way 3 — 
7 


This firſt erroneous Principle failing, the whole Fabric of this vaſt. Envine » | 
Power and Tyranny, drops down of it ſelf, and — — — — 
anſwer to all that he builds upon ſo falſe and frail a Foundation. | 
868. But to fave others the Pains, were there any need, he is not ſ aring him- 
ſelf to ſhew, by his own Contradictions, the Weakneſs of his own Doctrine 
Adam's abſolute and ſole Dominion is that, which he is every where full of, and 
all along builds on, and yet he tells us, p. 12. That 4s Adam was Lord of bis Chil- 
dren, ſo his Children under him had a Command and Pomer aver their own Children. The 
unlimited and undivided Soyereignty of Adam's Fatherhood, by our A.'s Co 
tation, ſtood but a little while, only during the firſt Generation, 
he had Grand-Children, Sir Rob. could give but a very ill Account of it. Adam 
as Father of his Children, ſaith he. bath an abſolute, unlimited Royal Power over them, 
amd by Virtue thereof over thoſe that they begot, and Jo to all Generations; and yet bis 
Children, viz. Cain and Seth, have a paternalPower over their Children at the fame 
Time; ſo that they are at the ſame time ahſolure Lordi, and yet Vaſſals and Slaves : 
Adam has all the Authority, as Grand Father of the People, and they have a part of 
it as Fathers of a part of them: He is abſolute: over them and their Poſterity 
by having begotten them, and yet they are Abſolute over their Children by the 
fame Title. N, ſays our A. Adam's Children under him, had Power over their own 
Children, but ſtill with Subordinatiam to the finſt Parent. A good diſtinction that 
ſounds well, andꝰ tis pity it ſignifies nothing, nor can be reconciled with our A. 
Words. I readily grant, that ſuppoſing Adam's abſolute Pomer over his Poſte- 
rity, any of his Children might have from him a delegated, and fo a Subordinate 
Power over a part, or all the reſt: But that cannot be the Power our A. ſpeaks 
of here, it is not a Power by Grant and Commiſſion, but the natural paternal 
Power he ſuppoſes a Father 40 have over his Children. | For 1. he ſays, As 
Adam was Lord of his Children, ſo his Children under him had a Power over their own 
Children : They were then Lords over their on Children after the ſame manner 
and by the ſame Title, that Adam was, i. e. by right of Generation, by right of 
Fatherhood. 2. Tis plain he means the natural Power of Fathers, becauſe he li- 
mits it to be only over their own Children ;, a delegated Power has no ſuch Limi- 
tation, as only over their on Children, it might be over others, as well as their 
own Children. 3. If it were a delegated Power, it muſt appear in Scripture; but 


Mm - 
but as — 


there is no ground in Scripture to affirm, that Adam's Children had any other 


Power over theirs, than what they naturally had as Fathers. 

9. But that he means here Paternal Power, and no other, is paſt doubt, from 
the Inference he makes in theſe Words immediately following, 7 ſee not then how 

the Childrenof Adam, or of any Man elſe can be free from Subjection to their Parents. 
W hereby it appears that the Power on one ſide, and the Subjettion on the other, 
our A. here ſpeaks of, is that natural Power and Subjection between Parents 2nd 
Children, For that which every Man's Children owed, could be no other; and 

| that 
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that our A. always affirms to be Abſolute and Unlimited This natural Power Cf 
Parents over their Children, Adam had over his Poſterity, ſays our A. and this 
Power of Parents over their Children, his Children had over theirs in his Life- 
time, ſays our A. alſo; ſo that Adam, by a natural Right of Father, had an ab- 
ſolute unlimited Power over all his Poſterity, and at the ſame time his Children 
. had by the ſame Right abſolute unlimited Power over theirs. Here then are two 
abſolute unlimited Powers exiſting together, which I would have any body re- 
concile one to another, or to common Senſe. For the Salvo he has put in of Sub- 
_ ordination, makes it more abſurd: To have one Abſolute, Unlimited, nay Unlimi- 
table Power in Subordination to another, is ſo maniteſt a Contradiction, that no- 
thing can be more. Adam is abſolute Prince with the Unlimited Authority of Father- 
hood over all bis Poſterity; all his Poſterity are then abſolutely his Subjects, and, as 
our A. ſays, his Slaves, Children and Grandchildren are equally in this State of 
Subjection and Slavery; and yet, ſays our A. the Children of Adam have Paternal, 
i. e. Abſolute unlimited Power over their omn Children: Which in plain Engliſ is, they 
are Slaves and abſolute Princes at the ſame time, and in the ſame Government; 
and one part of the Subjects have an abſolute unlimited Power over the other by 
the natural Right of Parentage-. „ 1 1 
70. If any one will ſuppoſe in Favour of our A. that he here meant, that Pa- 
rents, who are in Subjection themſelves to the abſolute Authority of their Fa- 
ther, have yet ſome Power over their Children; I confeſs he is ſomething nearer 
the truth: But he will not at all hereby help our A: For he no where ſpeaking 
of the Paternal Power, but as an abſolute unlimited Authority, cannot be ſup- 
posꝰd to underſtand any thing elſe here, unleſs he himſelf had limited it, and 
ſhewed how far it reach d. And that he means here Paternal Authority in that 
large Extent, is plain from the immediate following Words; This Subjection of 
Children being, ſays he, the Foundation of all Regal Authority, p. 12. The Subjection then 
that in the former Line, he ſays, every Man is in to his Parents, and conſequently 
what Adam's Grandchildren were in to their Parents, was that which was the 
Fountain of all Regal Authority, I. e. According to our A. abſolute unlimitable Au- 
thority. And thus Adam's Children had Regal Authority over their Children, 
whilſt they themſelves were Subjects to their Father, and Fellow- Subjects with 
their Children. But let him mean as he pleaſes, tis plain he allows Adam's Chil- 
dren to have Paternal Power, P. 12. as alſo all other Fathers to have Paternal Power 
over their Children, O. 156. From whence one of theſe two things will neceſſarily 
follow, that either Adam's Children, even in his life-time, had, and ſo all other 
Fathers have, as he phraſes it, p. 12. By 5 Ne Royal Authority over 
their Children, or elſe, that Adam, by 'Right 'of Fatherhood, had not Royal Authority. 
For it cannot be but that Paternal Power does, or does not give Royal Authorit 
to them that have it: If it does not, then Adam could not be Sovereign by this 
Title, nor any body elſe, and then there is an end of all our Abs Politicks at 
once; If it does gie Royal Authority, then every one that has Paternal Power has 
Royal Authority, and then by our A.'s Patriarchal Government, there will be as 
many Hingravnctt are . & 1593 T9901 
71. And thus what a Monarchy he hath ſet up, let him and his Diſciples con- 
ſider. Princes certainly will have great Reaſon to thank him for theſe new Poli- 
ticks, which ſet up as many abſolute Kings in every Country as there are Fathers 
of Children. And yet who can blame our A. for it, it lying unavoidably in the 
way of one diſcourſing upon our A. 's Principles? For having placed an abſolure 
Pomer in Fathers by Rightcof begetting, he could not eaſily reſolve how much of this 
Power belong'd to a Son over the Children he had begotten ;' and ſo it fell out 
to be a very hard matter to give all the Power as he does, to Adam, and yet al- 
low a part in his Life-time to his Children, when they were Parents, and 
which he knew not well how to deny them. This makes him ſo doubtful in his 
Expreſſions, and ſo uncertain where to place this abſolute natural Power, Which 
he calls Furherbond ; ſometimes Adam alone has it all, as p. 13. O. 244, 245. 


- 
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Sometimes Parents have it, which Word ſcarce ſignifies the Father alone, 
bo 12, 19. 4 \ 6 © f . 9 2 7 X A 241 q E 1 274 2 Foce 
Sometimes children during their Fathers life-time, as p. 112. 
Sometimes Fathers of Families, as p. 78, and 79. 
12115 | Some- 
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Sometimes Fathers indefinitely, O. 155. 
Sometimes the Heir to Adam, O. 253. | 
Sometimes the Poſterity of Adam, 244, 246. | 
Sometimes prime Fathers, all Sons or Grandchildren of Noah, O. 244- 
Sometimes the eldeſt Parents, p. 12. 
Sometimes all Xings, p. 19. 
Sometimes all that have Supreme Power, O. 245- | 
Sometimes Heirs to thoſe firſt Progenitors, who were at the firſt natural Parents of the 
whole People, p- 19. 4 7 
Sometimes an Elective King, p. 23. 
Sometimes thoſe, whether a few or a multitude, that Govern the Commons 
wealth, p. 23. | 
Hee. 7 ge he that can catch it, an Ufurper, p. 23. O. 155. 
72. Thus this New Nothing, that is to carry with it all Power, Authority, 
and Government; This Fatherhood, which is to deſign the Perſon, and Eſtabliſh 
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the Throne of Monarchs, whom the People are to obey, may, according to 


Sir Robert, come into any Hands, any how, and fo by his Politicks give to De- 
mocracy Royal Authority, and make an Uſurper a Lawful Prince. And if it 
will do all theſe fine Feats much good do our Author and all his Followers with 
their omnipotent Fatherbood, which can ſerve for nothig but to unſettle and de- 
ſtroy all the lawful Governments in the World, and to Eſtabliſh in their room 
Diſorder, Tyranny, and Uſurpation. 15 | 
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C HAP. VII. 


Of Fatherhood and Property Conſidered together as Fountains of 


o 
. 


Savereignty. 


73. N the foregoing Chapters we have ſeen what Adams Monarchy wi 2 | 


I our A.'s Opinion, and upon what Titles he founded it. The Founda- 
tions which he lays the chief ſtreſs on, as thoſe from which he thinks he may beff 
derive. Monarchical Power to future Princes, are two, viz. Fatberhood and Proper- 
ty, and therefore the way he propoſes to remove the. Abſurdities and Inconveniencies 
of the Dattrine of natural Freedom, is, to maintain the natural and private Dominion of 
Adam, O. 222. Conformable hereunto, he tells us, the G- ounds and Principles of 
Gavernment neceſſarily depend upon the Original of Property, O. 108. The Subjeltion of 
Children to their Parents is the Fountain af all Regal Authority, p. 12. And all Power on 


Earth is either derived ar uſurped. from the Fatherly Powers there heing no other Original 


ta be found of any Power whatſoever, O. 158. I will got ſtand here to examine how 
it can be ſaid without a Contradictian, that the firſt Grouvds and Principles of G- 
vernment neceſſarily depend upon the Original of Property, and yet, that there is no other 


Original, of any Power whatſoever, but that af the Father : It being hard to underſtand. 


how there can be-zo other Original but Fatherhood, and yet that the Ground and 
Principles of Government depend upon the Original af Property > Property and Fatherhaod 
being as far different as Lord of a Mannor and Father of Children. Nor do I ſee 
how they will either of them agree with what our A. ſays, O. 244. of God's Sen- 
tence againſt Eve, Gen. 3. 16. That it is the Original Grant of Government-: ſo that 
if that were the Original, Government had not its Original by our A.'s own Con- 
teſlion, either from Property or Father hoad; and this Text which he brings as a 


proof of Aas Power over Eye, neceſſarily contradicts what he ſays of the E- 


then haad, that it is the Sole Fountain, of al Power. For if Adam had any ſuch Regal 
Tot over Eve, as our A, contends. for, it muſt he by ſome other Title than that 
Ot begetting. ann | HA ö 

74. But I leave him to reconcile theſe Contradictions, as well as many others, 
which may plentifully be found in him, by any one, who will but read him with 
a little Attention, and ſhall, come naw to conſider, how theſe two Originals af 
Government, Adam's natural and private Dominion, will conſiſt, and ſerve to make 
out and eſtabliſn the Titles of ſucceeding Monarchs, who, as our A. ay" 
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muſt all derive their Power from theſe Fountains. Let us then ſuppoſe Adam 
made by God's Donation Lord and ſole Proprietor of the whole Earth, in as large 
and ample a manner as Sir Robert could wiſh ; let us ſuppoſe him alſo by Right of 
Fatherhood abſolute Ruler over his Children with an unlimited Supremacy, I ask 
then upon Adam's Death what becomes of both his natural and private Dominion 
and 1 doubt not *twill be anſwered, that they deſcended to his next Heir, as 


our A. tells us in ſevera! Places. But this way, tis plain, cannot poſlibly convey 


both dis natural and private Dominion to the ſame Perſon. For ſhould we allow, 
that all the Property, all the Eſtate of the Father ought to deſcend to the Eldeſt 
Son, (which will need ſome proof to eſtabliſh it) and ſo he has by that Title all 
the private Dominion of the Father, yet the Father's natural Dominion, the Pater- 
nal Power can not deſcend to him by Inheritance. For it being a Right that ac- 
crues to a Man only by begetting, no Man can have this natural Dominioon over 
any one, he does not beer ; unleſs it can be ſuppos'd, that a Man can have a Right 
to any thing, without doing that upon which that Right is ſolely founded. For 
if a Father by begetting; and no other Title has natural Dominion over his Chil- 
dren, he that does not beget them, cannot have this natural Dominion over them; 
and therefore be it true or falſe, that our A. ſays, O. 156. That every Man that is 
born; by bis uery Birth becomes a Subject to him that begets him, this neceſſarily fol- 
lows, viz. That a Man by his Birth cannot become a Subject to his Brother, who 
did not beget him: unleſs it can be ſuppos'd that a Man by the very ſame Title 
can come to be under the natural and abſolute Dominion of two different Men at 
once; or it be ſenſe to ſay, that a Man by Birth is under the natural Dominion of 
his Father, only-becauſe he begat him, and a Man by Birth alſo is under the 
natural Dominion of his Eldeſt Brother, though he did not beget him. 

75- If then the private Dominion of Adam, i. e. his Property in the Creatures, deſ- 
cended at his Death all entirely to his Eldeſt Son, his Heir; (for if it did not, 
there is preſently an end of all Sir Robert's Monarchy) and his natural Dominion; 
the Dominion a Father has over his Children by begetting them, belong'd im- 
mediately upon Adam's Deceaſe equally to all his Sons who had Children, by the 
ſame Title their Father had it, the Sovereignty founded upon Property, and the 
Sovereignty founded upon Fatherhood, come to be divided; ſince Cain as Heir had 
that of Property alone, Seth and the other Sons that of Fatherhood equally with him. 
This is the beſt can be made of our A.*s Doctrine, and of the two Titles of Sove- 
reignty he ſets up in Adam, one of them will either ſignifie nothing, or if they 
both mult ſtand, they can ſerve only to confound the Rights of Princes, and diſ- 
order Government in his Poſterity. For by building upon two Titles to Domi- 
nion, which cannot deſcend together, and which he allows may be ſeparated, (for 
he yields that Adam's Children had their diſtinft Territories by Right of private Domi- 
nion, O. 210. p. 40.) he makes it perpetually a doubt upon his Principles where 
the Sovereignty is, or to whom we owe our Obedience, ſince Fatherhood and Pro- 


perty are diſtin& Titles, and began preſently upon Adam's Death to be in diſtin 


Perſons. And which then was to give way to the other? | | 
76. Let us take the account of it, as he himſelf gives it us. He tells us out of 
Grotins, That Adam's Children by Donation, Aſſignation, or ſome kind of Ceſſion before 
he was dead, bad their diftintt Territories by Right of private Dominion; Abel had his 
Flocks and Paſtures for them; Cain had hi: Field, for Corn, and the Land of Nod where 
he built him a Gty, O. 210. Here *tis obvious to demand, which of theſe two 
after Adam's Death was Sovereign? Cain, ſays our A. p. 19. By what Title? As 
Heir; for Heirs to Progenitors, who were natural Parents of their People, are not only 
Lords of their own Children, but alſo of their Brethren, ſays our A. p. 19. What was 
Cain Heir to? Not the entire Poſſeſſions, not all that which Adam had private 
Dominion in, for our A. allows that Abel by a Title derived from his Father, had 
bis aiſtintt Territory for Paſture by Right of private Dominion. What then Abel had 
by private Dominion, was exempt from Cain's Dominion. For he could not have 
private Dominion over that, which was under the private Dominion of another; and 
therefore his Sovereignty over his Brother is gone with this private Dominion, and 
id there are preſently two Sovereigns, and his imaginary Title of Fatherhood is 


out of Doors, and Caiz is no Prince over his Brother. Or elſe if Cain retain his 


Sovereignty over Abel, notwithſtanding his private Dominion, it will follow, that 


the firſt Grounds and Principles of Government have nothing to do with Property, 


what- 
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whatever our A. ſays to the contrary. *Tis true, Abel did not out-live his Father 
Alam, but that makes nothing to the Argument, which will hold good againſt 
Sir Robert in Abel's Iſſue, or in Sech, or any of the Poſterity of Adam, not deſcen- 
ded from Cain. 1 ; 

77. The ſame Inconvenience he runs into about the three ſons of Noah, who, as 
he ſays, p- 13. had the whole World divided amongſt them by their Father. I ask then 
in which of the three ſhall we find the Eſtabliſhment of Regal Power after Noah's 
Death? If in all three, as our A. there ſeems to ſay ; then it will follow, that 
Regal Power is founded in Property of Land, and follows private Dominion, and 
not in paternal Power or natural Dominion, and ſo there is an end of paternal Power 
as the Fountain of regal Authority, and the fo much magnified Fatherhood quite 
vaniſhes. If the regal Power deſcended to Shem as Eldeſt, and Heir to his Fa- 
ther, then Noah's Diviſion of the World by Lot to his Sons, or his Ten Tears ſailing about 
the Mediterranean to appoint each Son his part, which our A. tells of, p. 15. was La- 
bour loſt, his Diviſion of the World to them, was to ill, or to no Purpoſe. For 
his Grant to Cham and Faphet was Aittle worth, if Shen, notwithſtanding this 
Grant, as ſoon as Noah was dead, was to be Lord over them. Or, if this Grant 
of private Dominion to them, over their aſſigned Territories, were good, here 
were ſet up two diſtinct ſorts of Power, not ſubordinate one to the other, with 
all thoſe Inconveniences which he muſters up againſt the Power of the People, O. 
158. which I ſhall ſet down in his own Words, only changing Property for People. 
All Power on Earth is either derived or uſurped from the Fatherly Power, there being no 
other Original to be found of any Power whatſoever : For if there ſhould be granted two 
Sorts of Power, without any Subordination of one to the other, they would be in perpetual 
ſtrife which ſhould be Supreme, for two Supremes cannot agree : If the Fatherly Power be 
Supreme, then the Power grounded on private Dominion muſt be ſubordinate, and depend 
on it; and if the Power grounded on Property be ſupreme, then the Fatherly Power muſt 
ſubmit to it, and cannot be exerciſed without the Licenſe of the Proprietors, which muff 

uite deſtroy the Frame and Courſe of Nature. This is his own arguing againſt two 
diſtin Independent Powers, which I have ſet down in his own Words, only 
putting Power riſing from Property, for Power of the People; and when he has an 
ſwered what he himſelf has urged here againſt two diſtin Powers, we ſhall be 
better able to ſee how, with any tolerable Senſe, he can derive all Regal Autho- 
Tity from the natural and private Dominion of Adam from Fatherhood and Property to- 
gether, which are diſtinct Titles, that do not always meet in the ſame Perſon ; 
and *tis plain, by his own Confeſſion, preſently ſeparated as ſoon both as A- 
dam's and Noah's Death made way for Succeſſion : Though our A. frequently in 
his Writings jumbles them together, and omits not to make uſe of either, where 
he thinks it will ſound beſt to his Purpoſe. But the Abſurdities of this will more 
fully appear in the next Chapter, where we ſhall examine the ways of Convey- 
ance of the Sovereignty of Adam, to Princes that were to Reign after him. 


CAP. vm. 
Of the Conveyance of Adam's ſovereign Monarchical Power. 


78. l R Robert, having not been very happy in any Proof he brings for the Sove- 


reignty of Adam, is not much more fortunate in conveying it to future 
Princes, who, if his Politicks be true, muſt all derive their Titles from that firſt 
Monarch. The Ways he has aſſigned, as they lie ſcatter'd up and down in his 
Writings, I will ſet down in his own Words: In his Preface he tells us, That 
Adam being Monarch of the whole World, none of his Poſterity had any right to poſſeſs any 
thing, but by his Grant or Permiſſion, or by Succeſſion from him. Here he makes two 
ways of Conveyance of any thing Adam ſtood poſſeſſed of, and thoſe are Grants or 
Succeſſion. Again he ſays, All Kings either are, or are to be repited the next Heirs to 
thoſe firſt Prag enitors, who were at firſt the natural Parents of the whole People, p 19. 
There cannot bl any Multitude of Men whatſoever, but that in it, conſider d by it ſelf, 
there is one Man amongſt them, that in Nature hath a Right to be the King of all the reſt, 
a being the next Heir to Adam, O. 253. Here in theſe Places Inheritance is the 
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only Way he allows of conveying Monarchical Power to Princes. In other Places 
ke tells us, O. 155- A Power, ou Earth is either derived or uſurped from the Fatherly 
Power, O. 158. AU Kings that now are, or ever were either Fathers of their People, or 
Heirs of ſuch Fathers, or Uſurpers of the Right of ſuch Fathers, O. 253. And here be 
makes Juberitance Or ous po the only Ways whereby Kings come by this Origi- 


nal Power: But yet he tells us, This Fatberly Empire, as it was of it felf Hereditary, ſo 
it was alienable by Patent, and ſeix able by an Vſurper, O. 190, So then here Inheri- 
tance, Grant or Uſurpation will convey it. And laſt of all, which is moſt admi. 
rable, he tells us, p. 100. tt shills not which way Kings come by their Power whether by 
Flectian, Donation, Succeſſion, or by any other means, for it is ſtill the Manner of the Go- 
vernment by ſupreme Power, that makes them properly Runge, and not the Means of obtain- 
ing their Gowns, Which I think is a full Anſwer to all his whole Hyporkeſis and 
Diſcourſe about Adams Royal Authority, as the Fountain from which all Princes 
were to derive theirs: And he might have ſpared the trouble of ſpeaking fo 
much as he does up and down of Heirs and Inheritance, if to makeany one proper- 
ly a: King, needs no more but Governing by ſupreme Power, and it matters vt by what 
Aeans 3 MM 7" LESS LO! R 
79. By this notable Way, our A. may make Oliver as property King, as any one 
elſe he could think of: And had he had the Happineſs to live under Aaſſancſb's 
Government, he could not by this his own Rule have forborn to have done Ho- 
mage to him, with O King live for ever, ſince the Manner of his Government by 
ſupreme Power, made him properly King, who was but the Day before proper- 
ly a Fiſherman. And if Don Qui xot had taught his Squire to govern with ſupreme 
Authority, our A. no doubt could have made a moſt loyal Subject in Sancho Pan- 
cha's Iſland ;, and he muſt needs have deſerved ſome Preferment in ſuch Govern- 
ments, ſince I think he is the firſt Politician, who, pretending to ſettle Govern- 
ment upon its true Baſis, and to eſtabliſh the Thrones of lawful Princes, ever 
told the World, That he was properly 4 King, whoſe Manner of Government was by 
ſupreme Power, by what Means ſot uer he obtained it; which in plain Engliſh is to ſay, 
that regal and ſupreme Power is properly and truly his, who can by any Means 
ſeize upon it; and if this be, to be properly 4 King, I wonder how he came to 
think of, or where he will find, an U/urper. iini | 
80. This is ſo ſtrange a Doctrine, that the Surpriſe of it hath made me paſs 
by, without their due Reflection, the Contradictions he runs into, by making 
ſometimes Inheritance alone, ſometimes only Grant or Iaberitance, ſometimes only 
Inheritance Or Uſurpation, ſometimes all theſe three, and at laſt Election or any other 
Means, added to them, the ways whereby Adam's Royal Authority, that is, his 
Right to ſupreme Rule, could be convey'd down to future Kings and Governors, 
ſo as togive them a Title to the Obedience and Subjection of the People. But theſe 
Contradictions lie ſo open, that the very reading of our A.'s own Words, will 
diſcoyer them to any ordinary Underſtanding; and though what I have quoted 
out of him (with abundance more of the ſame Strain and Coherence, which 


might be found in him) might well excuſe me from any farther trouble in this 


Argument, yet having propoſed to my ſelf, to examine the main parts of his 


Doctrine, I ſhall a little more particularly conſider how Inheritance, Grant, Uſur- 


pation or Election, can any way make out Government in the World upon his Prin- 
ciples ; or derive to any one a right of Empire, from this Regal Authority of 
Adam, had it been never ſo well proved, that he had been abſolute Monarch, 
and Lord of the whole World. - | 7 j a 
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Of Monarchy, by Inheritance from Adam. 


—_— it be never ſo plain, that there ought to be Government in the 
| World, nay ſhould all Men be of our A?s mind that divine appointment 
had ordained it to be Morarebical, yet ſince Men cannot obey any thing, that 
cannot command; and Ideas of Government in the Fancy, though never fo per- 
ſtect, though never ſo right, cannot give Laws, nor preſcribe Rules to the Acti- 
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ons of Men; it would be of no behoof for the ſettling of Order, and Eſta» 
bliſhment of Government in its Exerciſe and Uſe amongſt Men, unleſs there were 
a Way alſo taught how to know the Perſon, to whom it belonged to have this 
Power, and exerciſe this Dominion over others. Tis in vain then to talk of 
Subjection and Obedience without telling us whom we are to obey. For were I 


never ſo fully perſwaded that there ought to be Magiſtracy-and Rule in the 


World; yet am never the leſs at Liberty ſtill, till it appears,” who is the Per- 
ſon, that hath Right to my Obedience; ſince if there be no Marks to know him 
by, and diſtinguiſh him, that hath Right to Rule from other Men, it may be my 


ſelf, as well as any other. And therefore though Submiſſion to Government be 
every one's duty, yet ſince that ſignifies nothing but ſubmitting to the Direction 
and Laws of ſuch Men, as have Authority to command, ?tis not enough to make 


a Man a Subject, to convince him that there is Regal Power in the World; but 
there muſt be ways of deſigning, and knowing the Perſon to whom this Regal 
Power of Right belongs: And a Man can never be oblig'd; in Conſcience to ſüb- 
mit to any Power, unleſs he can be ſatisfied who is the Perſon, who has a Right 
to exerciſe that Power over him. If this were not ſo, there would be no diſtincti- 
on between Pirates and Lawful Princes; he that has Force is without any more 
ado to be obey'd, and Crowns and Scepters would become the Inheritance only of 
Violence and Rapin. Men too might as often and as innocently change theit 
Governors, as they do their Phyſicians, if the Perſon cannot be known, who has 
a Right to direct me, and whoſe Preſcriptions I am bound to follow. To ſettle 
therefore Mens Conſciences, under an Obligation to Obedience,” *tis neceſſary, 
that they know not only, that there is a Power ſomewhere in the World, but 
the Perſon who by Right is veſted with this Power over them. | 
82. How ſucceſsful our A. has been in his Attempts, to ſet up a Monarchical 
Abſolute Power in Adam, the Reader may judge by what has been already faid ; but 
were that Abſolute Monarchy as clear as our A. would defire it, as 1 preſume it is 
the contrary, yet it could be of no uſe to the Government of Mankind now in the 
World, unleſs he alſo make out theſe two things. | 5 

Firſt. That this Power of Adam was not to end with him, but was upon his De- 
ceaſe conveyed intire to ſome other Perſon, and ſo on to Poſterity. 

Secondly, That the Princes and Rulers now on Earth, are poſſeſſed of this Powe 
of Adam, by a right way of Conveyance derived to them. 

83. If the firſt of theſe fail, the Power of Adam, were it never ſo great, never 


ſo certain, will ſignifie nothing to the preſent Government and Societies in the 


World, but we muſt ſeek out ſome other original of Power for the Government 
of Polities than this of Adam, or ele there will be none at all in the World. If 
the latter fail, it will deſtroy the Authority of the preſent Governors, and abſolve 
the People from Subjection to them, ſince they having no better a Claim than o- 
thers to that Power, which is alone the Fountain of all Authority, can have no 
Title to rule over them. | | 

84. Our A. having fanſied an abſolute Sovereignty in Alam, mentions ſeveral 
Ways of its Conveyance to Princes, that were to be his Succeſſors, but that which 
he chiefly inſiſts on, is that of Inheritance, which occurs ſo often in his ſeveral 


Diſcourſes, and I having in the foregoing Chapter quoted ſeveral of theſe Paſſages; 
Soing 1 9 8 


1 ſhall not need here again to repeat them. This Sovereignty he erects, as has been 
ſaid, upon a double Foundation, viz. that of Property, and that of Fatherhood. One 
was the right he was ſuppoſed to have in all Creatures, a right to poſſeſs the 
Earth with the Beaſts, and other infetior Ranks of things in it, for his private 
Uſe, excluſive of all other Men. The other was the Right he was ſuppoſed to 
have, to Rule and Govern Men, all the reſt of Mankind. I 
85. In both theſe Rights, there being ſuppoſed an excluſion of all other Men, it 
muſt be upon ſome Reaſon peculiar to Adam, that they muſt both be founded. 
That of his Property our A. ſuppoſes to arife from God's immediate Donation 
Gen. 1. 28. and that of Fatherhood from the Act of Begetting: Now in all Inheri- 
tance, if the Heir ſucceed not to the reaſon, upon which his Father's Right was 
founded, he cannot ſucceed to the Right which followeth from it. For Example 
Adam had a Right of Property in the Creatures upon the Donation and Grant © 
God Almighty, who was Lord and Proprietor of them all; let this be ſo as our 
A. tells us, yet upon his Death his Heir can have no Title to them, no ſuch 
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right of Property in them, unleſs the ſame Reaſon, viz. God's Donation veſted a 


right in the Heir too. For if Adam could have had no Property in, nor uſe of 


the Creatures without this poſitive Donation from God, and this Donation, were 
only perſonally to- Adam, his Heir could have no right by it, but upon his death ir 
mult revert to God the Lord and Owner again; for poſitive Grants give no Title 
farther, than the expreſs Words convey it, and by which only it is held. And 
thus, if as our A. himſelf contends, that Donation, Ger. 1. 28. were made only to 
Adam perſonally, his Heir could not ſucceed to his property in the Creatures; 
and if it were a Donation to any but Adam, let it be ſhewn, that it was to his 
Heir in our A.'s Senſe i. e. to one of his Children excluſive of all the reſt. 

86. But not to follow our A. too far out of the Way, the plain of the Caſe 
is this. God having made Man, and planted in him, as in all other Animals, a 
ſtrong deſire of ſelf-Preſervation ; and furniſhed the World with things fit for 
Food and Rayment, and other neceſſaries of Life, ſubſervient to his Deſign, that 
Man ſhould live and abide for ſome time upon the Face of the Earth, and not 
that ſo curious and wonderful a piece of Workmanſhip, by its own Negligence, 
or want of Neceſſaries, ſhould periſh again, preſently after a few Moments con- 
tinuance; God, I ſay, having made Man and the World thus, ſpoke to him, 


(that is) directed him by his Senſes and Reaſon, as he did the inferior Animals 


by their Senſe, and Inſtinct, which he had placed in them to that purpoſe, to the 
Uſeof thoſe things, which were ſerviceable for his Subſiſtence, and given him as 
the means of his Preſervation- And therefere I doubt not, but before theſe Words 
were pronounced, 1 Gen. 28. 29. (if they muſt be underſtood literally to have 


been ſpoken) and without any ſuch Verbal Donation, Man had a right to an uſe of 


the Creatures, by the Will and Grant of God. For the Deſire, ſtrong Deſire of 
preſerving his Life and Being having been planted in him, as a Principle of Acti- 


on by God himſelf, Reaſon, which was the Voice of Godin him, could not but teach 


him and aſſure him, that purſuing that natural Inclination, he had to preſerve his 
Being, he followed the Will of his Maker, and therefore had a Right to make uſe 
of thoſe Creatures, which by his Reaſon or Senſes he could diſcover would be ſer- 
viceable thereunto. And thus Man's Property in the Creatures, was founded upon 
7 5 he had, to make Uſe of thoſe things, that were neceſſary or uſeful to 
is Being. | 

87). This being the Reaſon and Foundation of Adam's Property gave the ſame 
Title, on the ſame Ground, to all his Children, not only after his Death, but in 
his Life-time: So that here was no Privilege of his Heir above his other Children, 
which could exclude them from an equal Right to the Uſe of the inferior Crea- 
tures, for the comfortable preſervation of their Beings, which is all the Property 
Man hath in them ; and ſo Adam's Sovereignty built on Property, or as our A. 
calls it, private Dominion comes to nothing. Every Man had a Right to the Crea- 
tures, by the ſame Title Adam had, viz. by the Right every one had to take 
care of, and provide for their Subſiſtence : And thus Men had a Right incommon, 
Adam's Children in common with him. But if any one had began, and made him- 
ſelf a Property in any particular thing, (which how he, or any one elſe, could do, 
ſhall be ſhewn in another place) that thing, that Poſſeſſion, if he diſpos'd not o- 
therwiſe of it by his poſitive Grant, deſcended naturally to his Children, and they 
had a Right to ſucceed to it, and poſſeſs it. | 
88. It might reaſonably. be asked here, how come Children by this Right of 
poſleſling, before any other, the properties of their Parents upon their Deceaſe. 
For it being perſonally the Parents, when they dye, without actually transfer- 
ring their Right to another, why does it not return again to the common ſtock 
of Mankind? *Twill perhaps be anſwered that common Conſent hath diſpoſed of 
it to their Children. Common Practice, we ſee indeed does ſo diſpoſe of it, but 
we cannot ſay, that it is the common Conſent of Mankind ; for that hath never 
been asked, nor aQually given; and if common tacit Conſent hath eſtabliſh'd it, 
it would make but a poſitive, and not a natural Right of Children to inherit the 
Goods of their Parents: But where the Practice is univerſal, *tis reaſonable to 
think the Cauſe is natural. The ground then, I think to be this. The firſt and 
ſtrongeſt deſire God planted in Men, and wrovght into the very Principles of 
their Nature, being that of ſelf-Preſeryation, .that is the Foundation of a Right 
to the Creatures for the particular Support, and Uſe of each individual . 
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himſelf. But next to this, God planted in Men a ſtrong Deſite alſo of propa- 
gating their Kind, and continuing themſelves in their Poſterity; and this gives 
Children a Title, to ſhare 1n the Property of their Parents, and a Right to 1 
their Poſſeſſions. Men are not Proprietors of what they have meerly for them- 
ſelves, their Children have a Title to part of it, and have their Kind of Right 
joyn'd with their Parents, in the Poſſeſſion, which comes to be wholly theirs, 
when Death, having put and end to their. Parents Uſe of it, hath taken them 
from their Poſleſſions ; and this we call Inheritance: Men being by a like Obliga- 
tion bound to preſerve what they have begotten, as to preſerve themſelves, 
their Iſſue come to have a Right in the Goods they are poſſeſſed of. That Children 
have ſuch a Right is plain from the Laws of God; and that Men are convinced, 
that Children have ſuch a Right is evident from the Law of the Land, both which 
Laws require Parents to provide for their Children. 

89. For Children being by the courſe of Nature, born weak, and unable to 
provide for themſelves, they have by the appointment of God himſelf, who hath 
thus ordered the Courſe of Nature, a Right to be nouriſh'd and maintain'd by 
their Parents; nay a Right not only to a bare Subſiſtence, but to the Convenien- 
cies and Comforts of Life, as far as the Conditions of their Parents can afford it. 


Hence it comes that when their Parents leave the World, and ſo the Care due 


to their Children ceaſes, the Effects of it are to extend as far as poſlibly they can, 
and the Proviſions, they have made in their Life-time, are underſtood to be in- 
tended, as nature requires they ſhould, for their Children, whom after them- 
ſelves, they are bound to provide for, though the dying Parents, by expreſs 
Words, declare nothing about them, Nature appoints the deſcent of their Pro- 
perty to their Children, who thus come to have a Title, and natural Right of In- 
heritance to their Fathers Goods, which the reſt of Mankind cannot pretend to. 
go. Were it not for this Right of being Nouriſhed and Maintained by their 
Parents, which God and Nature has given to Children, and obliged Parents to, 
as a Duty, it would be reaſonable, that the Father ſhould inherit the Eſtate of 
his Son, and be prefer'd in the Inheritance before his Grand-Child. For to the 
Grand-Father, there is due a long Score of Care and Expences laid out upon the 
Breeding and Education of his Son, which one would think in Juſtice ought to be 
paid. But that having been done in Obedience to the ſame Law, whereby he 
received Nouriſhment and Education from his own Parents ; this ſcore of Edu- 
cation, received from a Man's Father, is paid by taking Care, and providing for 
his own Children, is paid, I fay, as much as is requir'd of Payment by Alterati- 
on of Property, unleſs preſent Neceſſity of the Parents require a return of Goods 
for their neceſſary Support and Subſiſtence. For we are not now ſpeaking of that 
Reverence, Acknowledgment, Reſpect and Honour, that is always due from 
Children to theirParents ; but of Poſſeſſions and Commodities of Life valuable 
by Money. But though it be incumbent on Parents to bring up and provide for 
their Childen, yet this debt to their Children does not quite cancel the Score due 
to their Parents; but only is made by Nature preferable to it. For the debt a 
Man owes his Father takes Place, and gives the Father a Right to inherit the Sons 
Goods, where for want of Iſſue, the Right of Children doth not exclude that 
Title. And therefore a Man having a Right to be maintain'd by his Children, 
where he needs it; and to enjoy alſo the comforts of Life from them, when the 
neceſſary Proviſion due to them, and their Children will afford it, if his Son dye 
without Iſſue, the Father has a Right in Nature to poſſeſs his Goods, and In- 
herit his Eſtate (whatever the Municipal Laws of ſome Countries, may abſurdly 
direct otherwiſe) and ſo again his Children and their Iſſue from him; or for want 
of ſuch, his Father and his Iſſue. But where no ſuch are to be found, i. e. no 
Kindred, there we ſee the Poſſeſſions of a Private Man revert to the Commu- 


nity, and £ in Politic Societies come into the Hands of the publick Magiſtrate :- 


but in the ſtate of nature become again perfectly Common, no body having a 
right to inherit them: nor can any one have a Property in them, otherwiſe than 
in other things common by Nature, of which I ſhall ſpeak in its due Place. 

91. I have been the larger, in ſnewing upon what ground Children have a 
Right to ſucceed to the Poſleſſion of their Fathers Properties, not only becauſe by 
it, it will appear, that if Adam had a Property (a Titular inſignificant uſeleſs 
Property 3 for it could be no better, for he was bound to Nouriſh and GO 
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his Children and Poſterity out of it) in the whole Earth and its Product, yet all 
his Children coming to have by the Law of Nature, and Right of Inheritance a 
joynt Title, and Right of Property in it after his Death, it could convey no 
Right of Sovereignty to any one of his Poſterity over the reſt: Since every one 
having a Right of Inheritance to his Portion, they might enjoy their Inheritance, 
or any part of it in Common, or ſhare it, or ſome parts of it by Diviſion, as it 
beſt liked them. But no one could pretend to the whole Inheritance, or any 
Sovereignty ſuppoſed to accompany it : ſince a Right of Inheritance gave cvery 
one of the reſt, as well as any one, a Title to ſhare in the Goods of his Father. 
Not only upon this Account, I ſay, have I been fo particular in examining the 
reaſon of Childrens inheriting the Property of their Fathers, but alſo becauſe it 
will give us farther Light in the Inheritance of Rule and Power, which in Coun- 
tries where their particular Municipal Laws give the whole / Poſſeſſion of Land 
entirely to the Firſt Born, and Deſcent of Power has gone ſo to Men by this 
Cuſtom, ſome have been apt to be deceived into an Opinion, that there was a 
Natural or Divine Right of Primogeniture, to both Eſtate and Power; and that 
the Inheritance of both Rule over Men and Property in Things, ſprang from the 
ſame Original, and were to deſcend by the ſame Rules. | 

92. Property, whoſe Original is from the Right a Man has to uſe any of the 
inferior Creatures, for the Subſiſtence and Comfort of his Life, 1s for the Benefit 
and fole Advantage of the Proprietor, ſo that he may even deſtroy the Thing, 
that he has Property in by his uſe of it, where need requires: But Government 
being for the Preſervation of every Man's Right and Property, by preſerving bim 
from the Violence or Injury of others, is for the good of the Governed. For the 
Magiſtrates Sword being for a Terror to Evil Doers, and by that Terror to inforce 
Men to obſerve the poſitive Laws of the Society, made conformable to the Laws 
of Nature, for the publick good, i. e. the good of every particular Member of 
that Society, as far as by common Rule, it can be provided for; the Sword is 
not given the Magiſtrate for his own good alone. El 

93. Children therefore, as has been ſnew'd, by the dependance they have on 
their Parents for Subſiſtence, have a Right of Inheritance to their Fathers Pro- 
perty, as that which belongs to them for their proper good and behoof, and 
therefore are fitly termed Goods, wherein the Firſt Born has not a ſole or pecu- 
liar Right by any Law of God and Nature, the younger Children having an 
equal Title with him founded on that Right they all have to maintenance, ſupport 
and comfort from their Parents, and on nothing elſe. Bat Government being 
for the benefit of the Governed, and not the fole advantage 'of the Governors 
(but only for theirs with the reſt , as they make a part of that Politick Body, each 
of whoſe parts and Members are taken care of, and directed in its peculiar Fun- 
ctions for the good of the whole, by the Laws of the Society) cannot be inheri- 
ted by the ſame Title, that Children have to the Goods of their Father. The 


Right a Son has to be mantained and provided with the Neceſſaries and Conveni- 


ences of Life out of his Father's Stock, gives him a Right to ſucceed to his Father's 
Property for his own good but this can give him-no Right to ſucceed alſo to the 
Rule, which his Father had over other Men, All that a Child has Right to claim 
from his Father is Nouriſnment and Education, and the things Nature furniſhes 
for the ſup port of Life: But he has no Right to demand Rule or Dominion from 
him: He can ſubſiſt and receive'from him the Portion of good Things, and ad- 
vantages of Education naturally due to him, without Empire and Dominion. That 
(if his Father hath any) was veſted in him, for the good and behoof of others: 
and therefore the Son cannot claim or inherit it by a Title, which is founded 
wholly on his own private good and advantage. f | „„ 
94. We muſt know how the firſt Ruler, from whom any one Claims, came 
by his Authority, upon what ground any one has Empire, what his Title is to it, 
before we can know who has a right to ſucceed him in it, and inherit it from 
him: If the Agreement and Conſent of Men firſt gave a Scepter into any one's 
Hand, or put a Crown on his Head, that alſo muſt direct its Deſcent and Con- 
veyance. For the ſame Authority, that made the firſt a lawfu} Ruler, muſt make 
the ſecond too, and ſo give Right of Succeſſion : in this Caſe Inheritance or Pri- 
mogeniture, can in its ſelf have no Right, no pretence to it, any fartherthan 
that Confent, which Eſtabliſhed the Form of the Government, hath ſo 1 
2271 the 
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the Succeſſion. And thus we ſee the Succeſſion of Crowns, 1n ſeveral Countries 

laces it on different Heads, and he comes by Right of Succeſſion, to be a Prince 
in one Place, who would be a Subject in another. : | 
Sp,. If God by his poſitive Grant and revealed Declaration, firſt gave Rule and 

Dominion to any Man, he that will claim by that Title, muſt have the ſame poſi- 
tive Grant of God for his Succeſſion. For if that has nat directed the Courſe of 
its Deſcent and Conveyance dowa to others, no body can ſucceed to this Title 
of the firſt Ruler. Children have no Right of ſnheritance to this; and Primo- 

genture can lay no Claim to it, unleſs God the Author of this Conſtitution hath 
ſo ordained it. Thus we ſee the pretenſions of Saul's Family, who received his 
Crown from the immediate Appointment of God, ended with his Reign ; and 
David by the ſame Title that Saul Reigned, viz. God's Appointment, ſucceeded 
in his Throne, to the excluſion of Jonathan, and all pretentions of Paternal Inheri- 
tance: And if Solomon had a Right to ſucceed his Father, it muſt he by ſome 
other Title, than that of Primogeniture. A Cadet or Siſter's Son, muſt have the 
Preference in Succeſſion, if he has the ſame Title the firſt lawful Prince had: and 
in Dominion that has its Foundation only in the poſitive Appointment of God 
himſelf, Benjamin the youngeſt, muſt have the Inheritance of the Crown, if God 
ſo direct, as well as one of that Tribe had the firſt Poſſeſſion. | 

96. If Paternal Right the Act of Begetting, give a Man Rule and Dominion, In- 
heritance or Primogeniture can give no Title. For he that cannot ſucceed to his 
Father's Title, which was Begetting, cannot ſucceed to that Power over his Bre- 
thren, which his Father had by Paternal Right over them. But of this I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay more in another place. This is plain in the mean Time, 
that any Government whether ſuppoſcd to be at firſt founded in Paternal Right, 
Conſent of the People, or the poſitive Appointment of God himſelf, which can ſuperiede 
either of the other, and ſo begin'a new Government upon a new Foundation, I 
ſay, any Government began upon either of theſe, can by Right of Succeſſion 
come to thoſe only, who have the Title of him, they ſucceed to Power founded 
on Ontract, can deſcend only to him, who has Right by that Contract: Power 
founded on Begetting, he only can have that Begets : and Power founded on the 

poſitive Grant or Donation of God, he only can have by Right of Succeſſion, 
to whom that Grant directs it, | 135 | | 
97. From what I have ſaid, I think this is clear, that a Right to the uſe of the 
Creatures, being founded Originally in the Right a Man has to ſubſiſt and enjoy 
the Conveniences of Life ; and the natural Right Children have to inherit the 
Goods of their Parents, being founded in the Right they have to the ſame Subſiſt- 
ence and Commodities of Life, out of the Stock of their Parents, who are there. 
tore taught by Natural Love and Tenderneſs to provide for them, as a part of 
themſelves: and all this being only for the good of the Proprietor, or Heir; it 
can be no Reaſon for Childrens Inheriting of Rule and Dominion, which has ano- 
ther original and a different end. Nor can Primogeniture have any pretence 
to a Right of ſolely inheriting either Property or Power, as we ſhall, in its due place, 
ſee more fully. Tis enough to have ſhew'd here, that Adam's Property, or Private 
Dominion, could not convey any Sovereignty or Rule to his Heir, who not hav- 
ing a Right to inherit all his Father's Poſſeſſions, could not thereby come to have 
any Sovereignty over his Brethren: and therefore if any Sovereignty on account 
of his Property, had been veſted in Adam, which in truth there was not; yet it 
would have died with him. 

98. As Adam's Sovereignty, if by vertue of being Proprietor of the whole 
World, he had any Authority over Men, could not have been jnkerited by any 
of his Children over the reſt, becauſe they had the ſame Title to divide the In- 
heritance, and every one had a Right to a Portion of his Father's Poſleſſions: 
So neither could Adam's Sovereignty by Right of Farherhped, if any ſuch he had, 
deſcend to any one of his Children. For it being in our A.'s Account, a Right 
acquired by Begetting to Rule over thoſe he had Begotten, it was not a Power 
poſſible to be Inherited, becauſe the Right being in conſequent to, and built on, 
an Act perfectly Perſonal, made that Power fo too, and impoſſible tobe Inherited. 
For Paternal Power, being a Natural Right riſing only from the relation of Fa- 
ther and Son, is as impoſſible to be inherited as the relation itſelf, and a Man 
may pretend as well to inherit the Conjugal Power the Husband, whoſe Heir he 
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is, had over his Wife, as he can to inherit the Paternal Power of a Father over 
his Children. For the Power of the Husband being founded on Contract, and 
the Power of the Father on Begetting, he may as well inherit the Power obtained. 
by the Conjugal Contract, which was only Perſonal, as he may the Power obtain- 
ed by Begetting, which could reach no farther than the Perſon of the Begetter, 
unleſs Begetting can be a Title to Power in him, that does not Beget. 9% 13 

99. Which makes it a reaſonable queſtion to ask, whether Adam, dying before 
Eve, his Heir, (ſuppoſe Cain or Seth) ſhould have by Right of Inheriting Adam's 
Fatherhood, Sovereign Power over Eve his Mother. For Adam's Fatherhood being 
nothing but a Right he had to govern his Children, becauſe he begot them, he 
that inherits Adam's Fatherhood, inherits nothing, even in our A.'s Senſe, but 
the Right Adam had to govern his Children, becauſe he begot them : So that 


the Monarchy of the Heir would not have taken in Eve, or if it did, it being no- 
thing but the Fatherhood of Adam deſcended by Inheritance, the Heir muſt have 
Right to govern Eve, becauſe Adam begot her; for Fatherhood is nothing elſe. 


100. Perhaps it will be ſaid with our A. that a Man can alien his Power over 
his Child; and what may be transfer'd by Compact, may be poſſeſſed by Inheri- 
tance. 1 anſwer, A Father cannot Alien the Power he has over his Chi'd, he 
may perhaps to ſome degrees forfeit it, but cannot transfer it ; and ifany other 
Man acquire it, tis not by the Father's Grant, but by ſome Act of his own. For 
Example, a Father, unnaturally careleſs of his Child, ſells or gives him to another 
Man; and he again expoſes him; a third Man finding him, breeds up, cheriſhes 
and provides for him as his own : I think in this Caſe, no body will doubt, but 
that the greateſt part of filial Duty and Subjection was here owing, and to be 

id to this Foſter-Father ; and ifany thing could be demanded from the Child, 
by either of the other, it could be only due to his Natural Father : who perhaps 
might have forfeited his Right to much of that Duty comprehended in the Com- 
mand, Honour your Parents, but could transfer none of it to another. He that 
purchaſed, and neglected the Child got by his Purchaſe and Grant of the Father, 
no Title to Duty or Honour from the Child, but only he acquired it, who by 
his own Authority, performing the Office and Care of a Father, to the Forlora 
and periſhing Infant, made himſelf by Paternal Care, a Title to proportionable 
Degrees of Paternal Power. This will be more caſily admitted upon Conſidera- 
tion of the nature of Paternal Power, for which I refer my Reader to the Se- 
cond Book. | 2 ele 

tor. To return to the Argument in Hand: This is evident, That Paternal 
Power ariſing only from Begetting, for in that our A. places it alone, can nei- 
ther be trantferr d, nor inherited And he that does not beget, can no more have 
Paternal Power, which ariſes from thence, than he can have a Right to any 
thing, who performs not the Condition, to which only it is annexed. If one 
ſhould ask, by what Law has a Father Power over his Children ? It will be an- 
ſwered, no doubt, by the Law of Nature, which gives ſuch a Power over them, 


to him that begets them. If one ſhould ask likewiſe, by what Law does our A.'s 


Heir come by a Right to Inherit? I think it would be anſwer'd, by the Law of 
Nature too. For I find not that our A. brings one word of Scripture to prove 
the Right of ſuch an Heir he ſpeaks of. Why then the Law of Nature gives Fa- 
ther's Paternal Power over their Children, becauſe they did beger them ; and the 
fame Law of Nature gives the ſame Paternal Power to the Heir over his Bre- 
hren, who did not beget them: whence it follows, that either the Father has not 
his Paternal Power by begetting, or elſe that the Heir has it not at all :- For 'tis 
hard to underſtand how the Law of Nature, which is the Law of Reaſon, can 
give the Paternal Power to the Father over his Children, for the only Reaſon 
of Begetting; and to the firſt-born over his Brethren without this only Reaſon, 
i. e. for no Reaſon at all: and if the Eldeſt, by the Law of Nature, can inherit 
this Paternal Power, without the only Reaſon, that gives a Title to it, ſo may 
the Youngeſt, as well as he, and a Stranger as well as either ; for where there is 
no Reaſon for any one, as there is not, hut for him that Begets, all have an equal 
Title. I am ſure our A. offers no Reaſon, and when any body does, we ſhall 

ſee whether it will hold or no. 7 
102. In the mean time *tis as good Senſe to ſay, that by the Law of Nature a 
Man has Right to inherit the Property of another, becauſe he is of Kin to BY, 
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and is known to be of his Blood, and therefore by the ſame Law of Nature, an 
utter ſtranger to his Blood, has Right toinherit his Eſtate: As to ſay that by the 
Law of Nature, he that begets them, has Paternal Power over his Children, and 
therefore by the Law of Nature the Heir, that begets them not, has this Pater- 
nal Power over them ; or ſuppoſing the Law of the Land gave Abſolute Power 
over their Children; to ſuch only who nurſed them, and fed their Children 
themſelves, could any body pretend, that this Law gave any one, who did no 
ſuch Thing, Abſolute Power over thoſe,. who were not his Children. | 
103. When therefore it can be ſhew'd, that Conjugal Power can belong to 
him, that is not an Husband ; it will alſo I believe be proved, that our A.'s Pa- 
ternal Power acquired by begetting, may be inherited by a Son; and that a Bro- 
ther, as Heir to his Father's Power, may have Paternal Power over his Bre- 
thren, and by the ſame Rule Conjugal Power too: but till then, I think we may 
reſt ſatisfied, that the Paternal Power of Adam, this Sovereign Authority of 
Fatherhood, were there any ſuch, could not deſcend to, nor be inherited by his 
next Heir. Fatherly Power I eaſily grant our A. if it will do him any good, can 
never be loſt, becauſe it will be as long in the World as there are Fathers: But 
none of them will have Adam's Eternal Power, or derive theirs from him, but 
every one will have his own, by the ſame Title Adam had his, viz. by Begerting, 
bat not by Inheritance, or Succeſſion, no more than Husbands have their Conju- 
gal Power by Inheritance from Adam. And thus we ſee as Adam had no ſuch 
Property, no ſuch Paternal Power, as gave him Sovereign Juriſdiction over Mankind; 
fo likewife his Sovereignty built upon either df theſs Titles, if he had any ſuch, 
could not have deſcended to his Heir, but muſt have ended with him. Adam 
therefore, as has been proved, being neither Monarch, nor his imaginary Monar- 
chy hereditable, the Power which is now in the World, is not that which was 
Adam's, fince all that Adam could have upon our A.*s Grounds, either of Pro- 
perty or Fatherhood, neceſſarily dyed with him, and could not be convey'd to Po- 


ſterity by Inheritance. In the next place we will conſider, whether Adam had 


any ſuch Heir, to inherit his Power, as our A. talks of, 


— 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Heir to Adam's Menarchical Power. 


104- UR A. tells us, O. 253. That it is a truth undeniable, that there cannot be 

any Multitude of Men whatſoever, either great or ſmall, tho gathered to- 
gether from the ſeveral corners and remoteſt Regions of the World, but that in the ſame 
Multitude conſidered by its ſelf, there is one Man amongſt them, that in Nature hath a 
Right to be King of all the reſt, as being the next Heir to Adam, and all the other Sub- 
jetts to him, every Man by Nature is a King or à Subject. And again, p. 20. F Adam 
himſelf were ſtill living, and now ready to die, it is certain that there is one Man, and 
but one in the World who is next Heir. Let this Multitude of Men be, if our A. plea- 
ſes, all the Princes upon the Earth, there will then be by our A.'s Rule, one amongſt 
them, that in Nature hath a Right to be King of all the reſt, as being the Right Heir to 
Adam; an excellent way to Eſtabliſh the Thrones of Princes, and ſettle the 
Obedience of their Subjects, by ſetting up an Hundred, or perhaps a Thouſand 
Titles (if there be ſo many Princes in the World) againſt any King now Reign-. 
ing, each as good, upon our A.'s Grounds, as his who wears the Crown. If this 
Right of Heir carry any weight with it, if it be the Ordinance of God, as our A. 
ſeems to tell us, O. 244. muſt not all be ſubje& to it, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt ? Can thoſe who wear the Name of Princes, without having the Right of 
being Heirs to Adam, demand Obedience from their Subjects by this Title, and 


not be bound to pay it by the ſame Law ? either Governments in the World are 
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not to be claim'd, and held by this Title of Adam's Heir, and then the ſtarting 


of it is to no purpoſe, the being or not being Adam's Heir ſignifies nothing as 

to the Title of Dominion : Or if it really be, as our A. ſays, the true Title to 

E 2 and Sovereignty, the * thing ta be done, is to find out ow | 
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true Heir of Adam, ſeat him in his Throne, and then all the Kings and Princes 
of the World ought to come and reſign up their Crowns and Scepters to him, as 
things that belong no more to them, than to any of their Subjects. | 
105. For either this Right in Nature, of Adam's Heir, to be King over all 
the race of Men; (for all together they make one Multitude) is 4 Right not neceſ- 
ſary to the making of a Lawful King, and ſo there may be Lawful Kings with- 
out it, and then Kin Titles and Power depend not on it: or elſe all the Kings 
in the World but da ore not Lawful Kings, and ſo have no Right to Obedi- 
"ence: Either this Title of Heir to Adam is that whereby Kings hold their 
-Crowns, and have a Right to Subjection from their Subjects, and then one only 
-can haye it, and the reſt being Subjects can require no Obedience from other 
Men, who are but their fellow Subjects; or elſe it is not the Title whereby 
Kings Rule, and have a Right to Obedience from their Subjects, and then Kings 
are Kings without it and this Dream of the Natural Sovereignty of Adam's 
Heir is of no uſe fo Obedience and Government. For if Kings have a Right to 
Dominion, and the Obedience of their Subjects, who are not, nor can poſſibly be 
"Heirs to Adam, what uſe is there of ſuch a Title, when we are obliged to Obey 
without it? If Kings, who are not Heirs to Adam, have no Right to Sovereign- 
ty, We are all free, till our A. or any body for him, will ſhew. us Adam's Right 
Heir. If there be but one Heir of Adam, there can be but one Lawful King in 
the World, and no body in Conſcience can be obliged to Obedience till it be re- 
ſolved who that Is; for it may be any one, who is not known to be of a younger 
Houle, and all others have equal Titles. If there be more than' one Heir of 
Adam, every one is his Heir, and ſo every one has Regal Power. For if two 
Sons can be Heirs together, then all the Sons are equally Heirs, and fo all are 
Heirs, being all Sons, or Sons Sons of Adam. Betwixt theſe two the Right of 
Heir cannot ſtand ; for by it either but one only Man, or all Men are Kings. 
Fake which you 1 it diſſolves the Bonds of Government and Obedience; 
fince if all Men are Heirs, they can owe Obedience to no body; if only one, no 
— can be obliged to pay Obedience to him, till he be known, and his Title 
made out. 
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_ 106 f great" Queſtion which in all Ages has diſturbed Mankind , and 


brought on them the greateſt part of thoſe. Miſchiefs, which have 
ruin'd Cities, depopulated Countries, and diſordered the Peace of the World, 
has been, not whether there he Power in the World, nor whence it came, but 
who ſhould have it. The ſetling of this point being of no ſmaller moment than 
the ſecurity of Princes, and the peace and welfare of their Eſtates and King- 
doms, ' Reformer, of Politicks, one would think, ſhould lay this ſure, and be 
very clear in it. For if this remain diſputable, all the reſt. will be to very little 
prior z and the skill uſed in dreſſing up; Power with all the Splendar and 
emptation Abſqluteneſs can, add to it, without ſnewing who has a Right to 
have it, will ſerve only to give a greater edge to Man's Natural Ambition, which 
of its ſelf is but too keen. What can this do but ſet Men on the more eagerly to 
Seramble; and ſo lay a fire and laſting Foundation of endleſs. Contention and 
Diſorder, inſtead'of* that Peace ang, Tranquillity, which, is the. buſineſs. of Go- 
vernment, and the end of Human Society? wor #3 
107. This Delignation, of the perſon our A. is more than ordinary obliged to 
take care of, becauſe he, affirming that che, Aſſignment: of Cuil Power. is by Divine 
Aftiturtian, bath made the Conveyance as well as the Power itſelf Sacred: fo that 
no Conſideration , no Act or Art of Man can divert it from that Perſon , to 
whom by this Divine Right, it is Aſſigned ;, no Neceſſity or Contrivance can 
ſabſkiture another Perſon in his Room. For if the Aſſignment: of Goil Power be by 
Divme Iiſtitution 5 and Adam's Heir be he, to whom it is thus Aſſigned, as * the 
— ore- 
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be King, who was not Adam's Heir, as it would have been amongſt the Jews, 
for any one to have been Prieſt, who had not been of Aarons Poſterity: For not 
only the prieſthood in The hp being by Divine Inſtitution, but the Aſſignment of it to 
the ſole Line and Poſterity of Aaron, made it impoſſible to be enjoy'd or exer- 
<ciſed by any one, but thoſe Perſons, who are the Off-ſpring of Aaron: whole 
ſucceſſion therefore was carefully obſerved, and by that the Perſons who had a 
Ripht to the Prieſthood certainly known. a bo LE a 
108. Let us ſee then what care our A. has taken, to make us know who is 
this Heir, who by Divine Inſtitution, has a right to be King over all Men. The fir 
account of him we meet with is p. 12. in theſe words: This Suhjection of Children; 
being the Fountain of all Regal Authority, by the Ordination of God himſelf ; it follows, 
that Civil Power not only in general, is by Divine Inſtitution, but even the Aſſignment 
it ſpecifically to the Eldeſt Parents. Matters of ſuch Conſequence as this is, ould 
be fn lain words, as little liable, as might be, to Doubt or Equivocation; an 
1 think if Language be capable of expreſſing any thing diſtinQly and clearly, that 
of Kindred, and the ſeveral Degrees of nearneſs of Blood, is one. It were there- 
fore to be wiſh'd, that our A. had uſed a little more intelligible Expreſſions 
here, that we might have better known, who it is, to whom the Aſſignment of ci- 
vil Power is made by Divine Inſtitution; or at leaſt would have told us what he 
meant by Eldeſt Parents. For I believe if Land had been Aſſigned or Granted to 
him, and the Eldeſt Parents of his Family, he would have thought it had neck 
an Interpreter; and *twould ſcarce have been known to whom next it belong'd, 
tog. In Propriety of Speech, (and certainly Propriety of Speech is neceſſary 
in a Diſconrſe of this Nature) Eldeſt Parents ſignifies either the Eldeſt TS 
Women that have had Children, or thoſe who have longeſt had Iſſue ; and then 
our A.'s Aſſertion will be, That thoſe Fathers and Mothers, who have been 
tongeſt in the World, or longeſt Fruitful, have by Divine hftitution a Right tc 
civil Pomer. If there be any Abſurdity in this, our A. muſt anſwer for it: a 
if his Meaning be different from my oy gr IE. he is to be blam'd, that he 
would not ſpeak it plainly. This I am ſure, Parents cannot fignifie Heirs Male, 
nor Eldeſt Parents an Infant Child: who yet may ſometimes be the true Heir, if 
there can be but one. And we are hereby {till as much at a Loſs, who civil Pow- 
er belongs to, notwithſtanding this Aſſignment by Divine Inſtitution, as if there had 
been no fuch Aſſignment at all, or our A. had faid nothing of it. This of Eldeff 
Parents leaving us more in the dark, who by Divine Iaſtitution has à Right to civil 


Power, than thofe who never heard any thing at all of Heir, or deſcent, of which 


our A. is ſo full. And though the chief matter of his Writings be to teach Obe- 
dience to thoſe, who have a Right to it, which he tells us is conveyed: by De- 
ſcent, yet who thoſe are, to whom this Right by Deſcent belongs, he leaves, like 


foregoing Chapter our A. tells us, it would be as fich Sacrilege for any one tig 


the Philoſophers Stone in Politicks, out of the reach of any one to diſcover from 


his Writings. _ | | gs 14 8 
110. This Obſcurity cannot be imputed to want of Language in ſo great a Ma- 
ſter of Style as Sir Robert is, when he is reſolved with himſelf, what he would fay : 
And therefore, I fear, finding how hard it would be to ſettle Rules of deſcent by 
Divine Inſtitution, and how little it would be to his-Purpoſe,. or conduce to the 
clearing and eftabliſhing the Titles of Princes, if ſuch Rules of deſcent were Be 
tied, he choſe rather to content himſelf with donbtful and general Terms, whic| 

de e no ill ſound in Mens Ears, who were willing to be pleas'd with then 

rather than offer any clear Rules of deſcent of this Fatherhood,of Adam, by whict 
Mens Conſciences might be ſatisfied to whom it Deſcended, and know 5 Per- 
fons' who had a Right to Regal Power, and with ãt to their Obedience. | 


111. How elſe is it poſſible, that laying ſo much ſtreſs, as he docs, u 0 De /- | 


cent, and Adam's Heir, next Heir, true Heir, he ſhould. never. tell us what Heir 
means, nor the way to know who the zext or true Heir is. This, 1 do not re- 
member, he does any where expteſly handle ; but, where it comes in his way 
very warily and donbtfully touches; though it be ſo neceſſary, that withoutit al 
Diſcourſes of Government and Obedience upon his Principles would be to, no 
Purpoſe, and Fatherly, Power, never fo well made out, will be of no uſe to any bo- 
dy. Hence he tells us, O. 244- That not only the Gonſtitution:of Hamer an general, hut 
the «45:08 "of it to one kind, 4 e.) Monarchy and the Determination of it to the inii- 
| VOL. II. > [ 
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"" vidual Perſon and Line of Adam, are all three Ordinances of God, neither Eve nor her 
Chilalren could either limit Adams Power, or joyn others with him; and what was given 
unto Adam w given in his Perſon to his Poſterity, Here again gur A. informs us, 
that the Divine Ordinance hath limited the deſcent. of Adam's Monarchical Power. 
To "whom? To Adam's Line and Poſterity, ſays our A. A notable Limitation, a Li- 
mitation to all Mankind. For if our A. can find any one amongſt Mankind, that 
is not of the Line and Poſterity of Adam, he may perhaps tell him, who this next 
Heir of Adam's is : But for us, I deſpair how this Limitation of Adam's Empire 
to his Line and Paſterity will help us to find out one Heir. This Limitation indee 
of our A. will fave thoſe the Labour, who would look for him amongſt the Race 
of Brutes, if any ſuch there were: But will very little contribute to the diſco- 
very of one next Heir amongſt Men, though it make a ſhort and eaſie determinati- 
on of the Queſtion about the deſcent of Adam's Regal Power, by telling us, that 
the Line and Poſteriry of Adam is to have it, that is in plain Engliſh, guy one may 
have it; ſince there is no Perſon living, that hath not the Title of xing of the 
Line and Poſterit of Adam; and while it keeps there, it keeps within our A.'s 
Limitation by God's Ordinance. . Indeed, p. 19. he tells us, that ſuch Heirs are not 
only-Lords of their own Children, but of their Brethren, whereby, and by the words 
following, which we ſhall conſider anon, he ſeems to inſinuate, that the eldeſt 
Son is Heir; but he no where, that I know, ſays in direct Words, but by the in- 
ſtances of Cain and Jacob, that there follow, we may allow this to be ſo far his 
Opinion concerning Heirs, that where there are divers Children, the eldeſt Son 
has the Right to be Heir. That Primogeniture cannot give any Title to Pater- 
nal Power, we have already ſhew'd. That a Father may have a Natural Right 
to ſome kind of Power over his Children, is eaſily granted, but that anelder Bro- 
ther has ſo over his Brethren remains to be proved: God or Nature. has not any 
where, that I know, placed ſuch Juriſdiction in the Firſt Born; nor can Reaſon 
find any ſuch Natural Superiority amongſt Brethren. . The Law of Moſes gave a 
double Portion of the Goods and Poſſeſſions to the Eldeſt, but we find not any 
where that naturally, or by God's Þftitution, Superiority or Dominion belong'd 
to him, and the Inſtances there brought by our A. are but ſlender Proofs, of a 

 Righr to Civil Power and Dominion in the Firſt-Born, and do rather ſhew the 


contrary. E 4 n UT nn 1 +901] 182887 
. 112. His words are in the forecited place: And thereſore we find Gad told Cain 
of bis Brother Abel ; his eſire ſhall be Subject unto thee, and thou ſhalt Rule over him- 


To which 1 anſwer, eee eee eee, WOT ON 12507 
I Theſe words of God to Cain, are by many Interpreters with great Reaſon, 


underſtood in a quite different Senſe than what our A. uſes them in-. 


2. Whatever was meant by them, it could not be, that Cain as Elder, had a 


Natural Dominion over Abel; for the words are conditional: If thou doſt well and 
fo perſonal to cum, and whatever was ſignified by them, did depend on his Car- 
riage and not follow his Birth-Right : and therefore could by no means be an E- 
ſtabliſhment of Dominion in the Firſt-Born in general. For before this Abel had 
his 4:ftintt Territories by Right of Private Dominion, as our A. bimſelf Confeſſes, O. 
210. which he could not have had to the prejudice of the Heirs, Title, J H Di- 
vine Iiftitution, Cain as Heir were to inherit all his Father's Dominion 
3. If this were intended by God as the Charter of Primogeniture, and, the 
Grant of Dominion to Elder Brothers in general as ſuch, by Right of Inheritance, 
we might expect it ſhould have included all bis Brethren. For we may well ſup- 
poſe, Adam, from whom the World was to be Peopled, had by this Time, that 
theſe were grown up to be Men, more Sons than theſe two: whereas Abel him- 
felf is not ſo much as named; and the words in the Original can ſcarce, with 
any good Conſtruckion, be applied to him. 
J. It is too much to build a Doctrine of ſo mighty conſequence upon fo doubt- 
ful and obſcure a place of Scripture, which may be well, nay better, underſtood 
in a quite different Senſe, and ſo can be but an ill Proof, being as doubtful as the 
thing to be proved by it; eſpecially when there is nothing elle in Scripture or 
Reaſon to be found, that favour? or %%%». 
113, It follows, p. 19. Accordingly when Jacob bought his Brother's Birth-right, 
Iſaac Bleſſed him thus; be Lord over thy Brethren, and let the Sons of thy Mother bow 
before thee. Another inſtance, I take it, brought by our A. to evince RE, 
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due to Birth- right, and an admirable one it is. For it muſt be no ordinary Way 
of reaſoning in a Man, that is pleading for the natural Power of Kings, and 
againſt all Compact, to bring for proof of it, an Example, where his own ac. 
count of it founds all the right upon Compact, and ſettles Empire in the Young- 
er Brother, unleſs buying and ſelling be no Compact; for he tells us, when Jaco 
bought his Brother*s Birth. right. But paſſing by that, let us conſider the Hiſtory it 
ſelf, with what uſe our A. mak es ot it, and we ſhall find theſe following miſtakes 
about it. Hi BGE DOG . | 4 | bh 
1. That our A. reports this, as if Iſaac had given Jacob this Bleſſing, immedi- 
ately upon his purchaſi ng the Birth-right ; for he ſays, when Facob bought, Iſaac bleſ- 
ſed him, which is ple nly otherwiſe In the Scripture. For it appears, there was 
a diſtance of time between, and if we will take the Story in the order it lies, it 
miſt be no ſmall Diſtance ; all Taac's ſojourning in Gerar, and Tranſactions with 
Abimelech, Gen. 26. coming between, Rebecca being then beautiful and conſe- 
quently. young, but Jaac when he bleſſed Jacob, was old and decrepit: And 


Eſau alſo complains of Jacob, Gen. 27. 36. that two times he had ſupplanted him, 
he took away my Birthright, ſays he, and behold nom he' bath taken away my Bleſſing 5 
words, that I think fignifie diſtance of Time and Difference of Action. 3 
5 Another miſtake of our A. 's is, that he ſuppoſes Ja ac gave Jacob the Bl. pa 
ſing, and bid him be Lord over his Brethren, becauſe he had the Birthrigbt; for our 
A, brings this Example to prove, that he that has the Birthright, has thereby a 
right to be Lord over his Brethren. But it is alſo manifeſt by the Text, that a 
had no conſideration of Jacob's having bought the Birthright; for when he bleſſed 
him, he conſidered him not as Jacob, but took him for Eſau. Nor did Eſau un- 
derſtand any ſuch. Connection between Birthright and the Bleſſing, for he ſays, he 
hath ſupplanted me theſe two times, he took away my Birthright, and behold now he hath 
talen away my Bleſſing : Whereas had the Bleſſing, which was to be Lord over his 
Brethren, belong d £0 the Birthright, Eſau could not have complain'd of this ſę- 
cond, as a Cheat, Jacob having got nothing but what Eſau had fold him, when he 
fold him his Birth right; ſo that it is plain, Dominion, if theſe words ſignifie it, 
was not underſtood to belong to the Birth-right. mW | & 


- 


114. And that in thole days of the Patriarchs, Dominion was not underſtood. 
to be the Right of the Heir, but only a greater Portion of Goods, is plain from 
Gen. 21. 10. for Sarah taking Jac to be Heir, ſays, caſt out this Bondwoman and 
ber Son, for the Son of this Bondwoman ſhall not be Heir with my Son + whereby could be 
meant nothing, but that he ſhould not have a Pretence to an equal ſhate of his 
Father's Eſtate after his Death, but ſnould have his Portion preſently. and be 
gone. Accordingly we read, Gen. 25. 5, ö. That Abraham gave all that he had un- 
to Ie ic, but unto the Sons of the Cimcubines which Abraham had, Abraham gave Gifts 
and ſent them away from Iſaac his Son, while he yet lived. That is, Abraham having 
given Portions to all his other Sons, and ſent them away, that which he had re- 
ſerved, being the greateſt part of his Subſtance, Iſaac as Heir poſſeſſed after his 
Death, but by being Heir, he had no Right to be Lord over bis Brethren; for If he 
had, why ſhould Serah endeayour to rob him of one of his Subjects, or leſſen the 
Number of his Slaves, by deſiring to have. Iſumael ſent away. oo oh 
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. | 115. Thus as under the Law, the Privilege of Birchri rhe was nothing vut 2 
double Portion, ſo we ſee that before 2/es in tte Patriarchs time, from whence 
our A. pretends to take his Model, there was no knowledge, no thought, that” 
Birth-right gaye Rule or Empire, Paternal or Kingly Authority, to any one, 
over his Brethren... If this be not plain enough! in the Story of Iſaac and Nbmael,, 
he that will look into 1 Ghron.. 5, 12. may there read theſe Words, Reuben was, "me 

firſt Born, but foraſmuch as he defiled, his Father's Bed; his Birth-right was given unto t 4 
Sent of Foſeph, the Son of Aral, end the Genealogy'is mt ro by Fee FA the Birthe. 
right; for Judah prevailed above. his Brethren. and of him came the chief Ruler, but the 
Firth. right was Joſeph's; what, this Birth-right was, Jacob Bleſſing Joſeph, Gen. 48. 
22. telleth us in theſe Words, Moreover I haue given thee one Portion above thy Bre- 
thren, which I tool out of the Hund af the Amorite, with my Sword and with my Bom. 
Whereby it is not only plain, that the Birth. rigbt was nothing but a double For- 
tion, but the Text in chron. is expreſs againſt our As Doctrine, and ſhews that 
Dominion was no part of the Birthright. For it tells us, that Joſeph had the 
Birth- right, but Judah the Dominion. One would think our A. were very 3 | 
en POP bak gone Tei 8 


of Government, | 
A yery name of Birth-right; when he brings his Inſtanee of Jacob and Eſa, 


A hat Dominion beſongs to the Heir over his Brethren. | 
6.-1- Becauſe it will be but an ill example to prove, that Dominion by God's 
Ori [nation belonged to the Bldeſt Son, becauſe Jacob the Youngeſt here had ir, 
im come by f how he would. For if it prove any thing, it can only 5 
luft our A. that the Aſſignment ef Dominion to the Eldeft, 4 nor by Divine Iuſtitu- 
which would then be 1 For if by the 1 r of God, or Nature, 
blelute Power and Empire belongs to the eldeſt Son and his Heirs, ſo that they 
axe ſypream Monarchs, and all the reſt of their Brethren Slayes, our A. gives us 
fon to doubt whether the eldeſt Son has a Power to part with it, to the Preju- 
dire of his Poſterity, ſince he tells us, O. 158. That in Grams and Gifts that haue 
Ir Origine! from God or Nature, no err of Man © Can lanit, or make any Law 
15 Le tees ans them... 
117 Becauſe this Place, Bh. 27: 20. brought by our A. concerns not a 
JE: Dominion of one Brother. over the other, nor the Subjection of Eſau to 
11 r tis plain in the Hiſtory, that Eſau was never ſubject to Jacob, but 
in Mount Seir, where he founded a diſtintt People and Government, 
ne WA RATE Prince over them, as much as Jac acob was in his own Family. 
TH Uo If. 77 can never be underſtoed of Eſau himſelf, or the perſo- 
aminion Of Fac eh over him: For the Words Bretbren and Sons of thy Mother, 
4 Id not ©; uſed lit rally by Iſaac who knew Jacob had only one Brother; and 
th 1c Ward s are 0 fir from being true in a literal Senſe, or eſtabliſhing any Do- 
gn in GL. over Eſau, that in the Story we find the quite contrary, for Cen. 
2. acob ſeveral times calls Eſan Lord, an himſelf his Servant; and Gen. 33- be 
bowe 765 ven times to the ground to Rſau. Whether Eſau chen were a JW 
Je and Vall (nay as our A. tells us, all Subjects are Slaves) to Jacob, and 5 
1 bw ien Prince by Birth-right, I leave the Reader to judge; and to 
PEP 9 theſe Words of Iſaac, be Lord over f | Brethren, and let thy 
we; ta thee, confirm'd Jacob in a Sover lgnty « over Eſau, upon 
1 5 . of bh Birtherig be he had got from him. 
e that reads the” Story of Jacob and Eſau, will fot teren was never any 
en or Authority, that either of them had over the other after. their Fa- 
er's Death; they lived with the Friendſnip and Equalit 5 Brethren, neither 
or 79980 er 5 to, his Brother; but independent each of other, were both 
=] of 155 diſtin& Families, where they received no Laws from dhe another, 
but, liyed 1 Mptree and were the Roots out of which ſpran two diſtinct Peo- 
1 Op under two 170 inct Governments: This Bleſſing then of aa whereon, our 
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Of Government, "ET AY 
tm. But yet who this Heir is, he does not once tell us; and all the light we 
have from him in this ſo fundamental a Point, is only, that in his inſtance of 

acob, by uſing the Word Birth-right, as that which paſſed from Eſau to Jacob, he 
ſave us to gueſs, that by Heir, he means the eldeſt Son; though I do not remem- 

er he any where mentions expreſly the Title of the Firſt-born, but all along 
keeps himſelf under the Shelter of the indefinite Term Heir. But taking it to be 
his meaning, that the Eldeſt Son is Heir, (for if the Eldeſt be not, there will be 
no Pretence why the Sons ſhould not be all Heirs alike) and fo by Right of Pri- 
mogeniture has Dominion over his Brethren ; this is but one ſtep towards the 
Settlement of Succeſſion, and the Difficulties remain {till as much as ever, till he 
can ſhew us who is meant by Right Heir, in all thoſe Caſes which may happen 
where the preſent Poſſeſſor hath no Son. This he ſilently paſſes over, and perhaps 
wiſely too: For what can be wiſer, after one has affirm'd, That the Perſon having 
that Power, as well as the Power and Form of Government is the Ordinance of God, and by 
divine Inſtitution, vid. O. 254. P- 12. than to be careful, not to ſtart any Queſtion 
concerning the Perſon, the reſolution whereof will certainly lead him into a Con- 
feſſion, that God and Nature hath determined nothing about him. And if our 
A. cannot ſhew who by right of Nature, or a clear poſitive Law of God, has the 
next Right to inherit the Dominion of this natural Monarch he has been at ſuch 
pains about, when he died without a Son; he might have ſpared his pains in all 
the reſt, it being more neceſſary for the ſetling Mens Conſciences, and deter- 
mining their Subjection and Allegiance, to ſhew them who by original Right, 
ſaperior and antecedent to the Will, or any Act of Men, hath a Title to this 
paternal Furiſdiftion, than it is to ſhew that by Nature there was ſuch a Juriſdi- 
tion; it being to no Purpoſe for me to know there is ſuch a paternal Power, which 
I ought, and am diſpoſed to obey, unleſs where there are many Pretenders, I 
alſo know the Perſon, that is rightfully inveſted and endow'd with it. 

120. For the-main matter in queſtion being concerning the Duty of my Obedi- 
ence, andthe Obligation of Conſcience, I am under, to pay it to him, that is — 
Right my Lord and Ruler, I muſt know the Perſon, that this Right of paterna 
Power reſides in, and ſo impowers him to claim Obedience from me. For let it 
be true what he ſays, p. 12. That Civil Power not only in general is by divine Inſtitu- 
tion, but even the Aſſignment of it ſpecially to the Eldeſt Parents; and O. 254. That 
not only the Power or Right of Government, but the Form of the Power of Governing, and 
the Perſon having that Power, are all the Ordinance of God; yet unleſs he ſhew us in 
all Caſes who 1s this Perſon , Ordain d by God; who is this Eldeſt Parent, all his 
abſtra& Notions of Monarchical Power will ſignifie juſt nothing, when they are 
to be reduced to Practice, and Men are conſcientiouſly to pay their Obedience. 
For paternal Juriſdittion being not the thing to be obeyed; becauſe it cannot com- 
mand, but is only that which gives one Man a Right, which another hath not, 
and if it come by Inheritance, another Man cannot have, to command and be 
obey'd; it is ridiculous to ſay, I pay Obedience to the paternal Power, when I obey 
him, to whom paternal Power gives no Right to my Obedience: for he can have 


no divine Right to my Obedience, who cannot ſhew his divine Right to the Pow- 


q of ruling over me, as well as that by Divine Right, there is ſuch a Power in 
the World. | it ; 

121, And hence not being able'to make out any Prince's Title to Government, 
as Heir to Adam, which therefore is of no uſe, and had been better let alone, he is 
fain to reſolve all into preſent Poſſeſſion, and makes civil Obedience as due to an 
Uſurper, as to a lawful King; and thereby the U/urper's Title as good. His 
Words are, O. 253. And they deſerve to be remembred : Ian Vſurper diſpoſſeſs 
the true Heir, the Subjects Obedience to the Fatherly Power muſt go along and wait upon 
Gods Providence. But I ſhall leave his Title of Uſurpers to be examin'd in its due 
Place, and defire'my ſober Reader to conſider what thanks Princes owe ſuch Po- 
liticks as this, which can ſuppoſe paternal Power (i. e.) a Right to Government in 
the Hands of a Cade, or a Comwel, and ſo all Obedience being due to paternal 


Power, the Obedience of Subjects will be due t6 them, by the ſame Right, and 


upon as good Grounds, as it is to lawful Princes; and yet this. as dangerous a 
Doctrine as it is, muſt neceſſarily follow from gee: | all political Power to be 
nothing elſe, but Adam's paternal Power by right and divine #ſtiturion, deſcen- 


ding from him without being able to ſhew- to whom it deſeended, or Who is Heir 


to it. | | 122. To 
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122. To ſettle Government in the World, and to lay Obligations: to Obedi- 
ence on any Man's Conſcience, it is as neceſſary (ſuppoſing with our A. that all 
Power be nothing but the being poſſeſſed of Adam's Fatherhood) to ſatisfie him, 
who has a Right to this Power, this Fatherhood, when the Poſſeſſor dies without 
Sons to ſucceed immediately to it, as it was to tell him, that upon the death of 
the Father, the Eldeſt Son had a Right to it: For it is ſtill to be remember'd, 
that the great Queſtion is, (and that which our A. would be thought to con- 
tend for, if he did not ſometimes forget it) what Perſons have a Right to be 
obeyed, and not whether there be.a Power in the World, which is to be called 
paternal, without knowing in whom it reſides : For ſo it be a Power, i. e. Right 
to govern, it matters not, whether it be termed Paternal or Regal, Natural, or 

Acquired; whether you call it ſupreme Fatherhood, or ſupreme Brotherhood, will be 

all one, provided we know who has it. | 5 $1 ors RAR, 

123. 1 go on then to ask whether in the inheriting of this paternal Power; this 

ſupreme Fatherhood, the Grandſon by a Daughter, hath a Right before a Nephew : 


by a Brother ? Whether the Grandſon by the eldeſt Son, being an Infant, before 


the younger Son a Man and able ? Whether the Daughter before the Uncle? 
any other Man, deſcended by a Male Line ? Whether a Grandſon by a younger 
Daughter, before a Grand- daughter by an elder Daughter? Whether the elder 
Son by a Concubine, before a younger Son by a Wife? From whence alſo will a- 
riſe many Queſtions of Legitimation, and what in Nature is the difference be- 
twixt a Wife and a Concubine? For as to the municipal or poſitive Laws of 
Men, they can ſignifie nothing here. It may farther be asked, Whether the el- 
deſt Son being a Fool, ſhall inherit this paternal Power, before the younger a wiſe 
Man ? And what Degree of Folly it muſt be, that ſhall exclude him ? And who 
ſhall be Judge of it ? Whether the Son of a Fool excluded for his Folly, before 
the Son of his wiſe Brother who Reign'd ? Who has the paternal Power whilſt the 
Widow-Queen is with Child by the deceaſed King, and no body knows whether 
it will be a Son or a Daughter? which ſhall be Heir of the two Male-Twins, who 


by the Diſſection of the Mother, were laid open to the World? Whether a Si- 


ſter by the half Blood, before a Brother's Daughter by the whole Blood? 

124. Theſe, and.many more ſuch Doubts, might be propoſed about the Titles 
of Succeſſion, and the Right of Inheritance ; and that not as Idle Speculations, 
but ſuch as in Hiſtory we ſhall find, have concerned the Inheritance of Crowns 
and Kingdoms ; and if ours want them, we need not go farther for famous Ex- 


amples of it, than the other Kingdom in this "ey Iſland, which having been fully 


related by the ingenious and learned Author of Patriarcha non Meonarcha, I need 
ſay no more of. Till our A. hath reſolved all the Doubts, that may ariſe about 


the next Heir, and ſhewed that they are plainly determin'd by the Law of Na- 


ture, or the revealed Law of God, all his Suppoſitions of a Monarchical, Abſolute, 
Supreme, Paternal Power in Adam, and the deſcent of that Power. to his Heirs, 
would not be of the leaſt Uſe to eſtabliſh the Authority, or make out the Title 
of any one Prince now on Earth; but would rather unſettle and bring all into 
queſtion : For let our A. tells us as long as he pleaſes, and let all Men believe it 
too, that Adam had a Paternal and thereby a Monarchical Power; That this (the 
only Power in the Worl ) deſcended to his Heirs; and that there is no other Power 
in the World but this: let this be all as clear Demonſtration, as it is manifeſt 
Error, yet if it be not paſt doubt, to whom this paternal Power deſcends, and 
whoſe now it is, no body can beunder any Obligation of Obedience, unleſs any one 
will ſay, that I am: bound to pay Obedience to paternal Power in a Man, who has 
no more paternal Power than I my ſelf; which is all one as to ſay, I obey a Man, 


| becauſe he has a Right to govern z and if I be asked, how I know he has a Right to 


govern, I ſhould anſwer, It cannot be known, that he has any at all. For that 
cannot be the reaſon of my Obedience, which I know not to be ſo; much leſs 
can that be a reaſon of my Obedience, which no body at all can know to be ſo. 
125. And therefore all this ado about Adam's Fatherhood, the Greatneſs of its 
Power, and the neceſſity of its ſuppoſal, helps nothing to eſtabliſh the Power of 
thoſe that Govern, or to determine the Obedience of Subjects, who are to obey, 
if they- cannot tell whom they are to obey, or it cannot be known who are to go- 
vern, and who to obey. In the State the World now is irrecoverably ignorant, 
who is Adam's Heir. This Fatherhood, this Monarchical Power of Adam deicending 
| | to 
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to his Heirs, would be of no more Uſe to the Government of Mankind, than it 
would be to the quieting of Mens Conſciences, or ſecuring their Healths, if our A. 
had aſſured them, that Adam had a Power to forgive Sins, or cure Diſeaſes, which 
by divine Inſtitution deſcended to his Heir, whilſt this Heir is impoſſible to be 
known. And ſhould not he do as rationally, who upon this aſſurance of our A. went 
and confeſſed his Sins, and expected a good Abſolution; or took Phyſick with ex- 
pectation of Health from any one who had taken on himſelf the Name of Prieſt or 
Phyſician, or thruſt himſelf into thoſe Employments, ſaying, Iacquieſce in the ab- 
ſolving Power deſcending from Adam, or I ſhall be cured by the medicinal Power 
deſcending from Adam; as he who ſays, I ſubmit to and obey the paternal Power 
deſcending from Adam, when ?tis confeſſed all theſe. Powers deſcend only to his 
ſingle Heir, and that Heir is unknown. 

126. *Tis true, the Civil Lawyers have pretended to determine ſome of theſe 
Caſes concerning the Succeſſion of Princes ; but by our A.'s Principles, they have 
medled in a matter that belongs not to them: For if all Political Power be deriv- 
ed only from Adam, and be to deſcend only to his ſucceſſive Heirs, by the Ordi- 
nance of God and Divine Inſtitution, this is a Right antecedent and paramount to 
all Government ; and therefore the poſitive Laws of Men, cannot determine that, 
which is it ſelf the Foundation of all Law and Government, and is to receive its 
Rule only from the Law of God and Nature. And that being filent in the Caſe, 
I am apt to think there is no ſuch Right to be conveyed this Way: I am ſure it 
would be to no Purpoſe if there were, and Men would be more at a Loſs concern- 
ing Government and Obedience to Governors, than if there were no ſuch Right; 
ſince by poſitive Laws and Compact, which Divine Inſtitution (if there be any) 
ſhuts out, all theſe endleſs inextricable Doubts, can be ſafely provided againſt ; 
but it can never be underſtood, how a divine natural Right, and that of ſuch 
moment as is all Order and Peace in the World, ſhould be convey'd down to Po- 
ſterity, without any plain natural or divine Rule concerning it. And there 
would be an end of all civil Goverament, if the Aſſignment of civil Power were 
by Divine Inſtitution to the Heir, and yet by that Divine Ioſtitution, the Perſon of 
the Heir could not be known. This paternal regal Power, being by divine Right 
only his, it leaves no room for human Prudence, or conſent to place it any where 
elſe; for if only one Man hath a divine Right to the Obedience of Mankind, no 
body can claim that Obedience, but he that can ſhew that Right ; nor can Mens 
Conſciences by any other Pretence be obliged to it. And thus this Doctrine cuts 
up all Government by the Roots. | 

127. Thus we ſee how our A. laying it for a ſure Foundation, that the very 
Perſon that is to rule, is the Ordinance of God, and by Divine Inſtitution, tells us at 
large, only that this Perſon is the Heir, but who this Heir is, he leaves us to 
gueſs; and ſo this Divine Þſtitution which aſſigns it to a Perſon, whom we have 
no Rule to know, is juſt as good as an Aſſignment to no body at all. But what- 
ever our A. does, Divine Inſtitution makes no ſuch ridiculous Aſſignments : nor 
can God be ſuppoſed to make it a ſacred Law, that one certain Perſon ſhould 
have a Right to ſomething, and yet not give Rules to mark out, and know that 
Perſon by, or give an Heir a divine Right to Power, and yet not Point out who 
that Heir is. Tis rather to be thought, that an Heir had no ſuch Right by Di- 
vine Iuſtitution, than that God ſhould give ſuch a Right to the Heir, but yet leave 
it doubtful, and undeterminable who ſuch Heir is. | : 

128. If God had given the Land of Canaau to Abraham, and in general Terms 
to ſome body after him, without naming his Seed, whereby it might be known, 
who that ſome body was, it would have been as good and uſeful an Aſſignment, 
to determine the Right to the Land of Canaan, as it would be the determining 
the Right of Crowns, to give Empire to Adam and his ſucceſſive Heirs after him, 
without telling who his Heir is: For the Word Heir, without a Rule to know 
who it is, ſignifies no more than ſome body, I know not whom. God making it 
a Divine Inſtitution, that Men ſhould not marry thoſe who were near of Kin, thinks 
it not enough to ſay, none of you ſhall approach to any that is near of Kin to him, to 
uncover their Nakedneſs : But moreover, gives Rules to know who are thoſe near 
of Kin, forbidden by Divine Inſtitution, or elſe that Law would have been of no 
uſe; it being to no purpoſe to lay reſtraint, or give Privileges, to Men, in ſuch 


- 


general Terms, as the particular Perſon J cannot be known by. Ho 
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God not having any where ſaid, the next Heir ſhall inherit all his Father's Eſtate 
or Dominion, we are not to wonder, that he hath no where appointed, who 
that Heir ſhould be ; for never having intended any ſuch thing, never defigned 
any Heir in that Senſe, we cannot expect he ſhould any where nominate, or ap- 
point any Perſon to it, as we might, had it been otherwiſe. And therefore in 
Scripture, though the Word Heir occur, yet there is no ſuch thing as Heir in 
our A.'s Senſe, one that was by Right of Nature to inherit all that his Father 
had, excluſive of his Brethren. Hence Særab ſuppoſes, that if Ibmael ſtaid in the 
Houſe, to ſhare in Abrabam's Eſtate after his Death, this Son of a Bond-woman 
might be Heir with Jac ; and therefore, ſays ſhe, caſt aut this Bond- woman and 
her Son, for the Son of this Bond- woman ſhalt not be Heir with my Son; But this cannot 
excuſe our A. who telling us there is in every Number of Men, one who is Right 
and next Heir to Adam, ought to have told us what the Laws of Deſcent are. 
But he having been ſo ſparing to inſtruct us by Rules, how to know who is Heir, 
let us ſee in the next Place, what his Hiſtory out of Scripture, an which he pre- 
tends wholly to build his Government, gives us in this neceſſary and fundamental 


Point. | 

129. Our A. to make good the Title of his Book, p. 13. begins his Hiftory of 
the Deſcent of Adam's regal Power, p. 13. in theſe Words: This Lordſhip which 
Adam by Command had over the whole World, and by Right deſcending frum him, the 


Patri archs did enjoy was a large, &c. How does he prove that the Patriarchs by 


Deſcent did enjoy it? for Dominion of Life and Death, ſays he, we find Judah the 
Father pronounced Sentence of Death ag ainſt Thamar bis Daughter in Law for playing 
the Harlot, p. 13. How does this prove that Judah had abſolute and ſovereign Au- 
thority, He pronounced Sentence of Death? The pronouncing af Sentence of Death 
is not a certain mark of Sovereignty, but uſually the Office of infeior Magi - 
ſtrates. The Power of making Laws of Life and Death, is indeed a Mark of Sove- 
reignty, but pronouncing the Sentence according to thoſe Laws may be done by 
others, and therefore this will but il] prove that he had ſavereign Authority : 
As if one ſhould ſay, Judge Jefferies, pronounced Sentence of Death in the late 
Times, therefore Judge Jefferies , had ſovereign Authority. But it will be ſaid, 
Judah did it not by Commiſſion from another, and therefore did it in his own 
Right. Who knows whether he had any Right at all, heat of Paſſion might car- 
ry him to do that, which he had no Authority to do. Judab bad Duminian of Life 

and Death, how does that appear? he exerciſed it, he pronaunced Sentence of Death 
againſt Thamar, our A. thinks it is very good Proof, that becauſe he did it, 
Terchre he had a Right to do it: He lay with her alſo: By the fame way of 
Proof, he had a Right to do that too. If the Conſequence be good from doing 
to a Right of doing. Abſalon too may be reckon'd amongſt our A's Savereigns, 
for he pronounced ſuch a Sentence of Death againſt his Brother Amnon, and much 
upon a like occaſion, and had it executed too; if that be ſufficient to prove a 
Dominion of Life and Death. „ 
But allowing this all to be clear Demonſtration of ſovereign Power, who was 
it, that had this Lordſhip by Right deſcending to him from Adam, as large and ample 
as the abſoluteſt Dominion of any Monarch ? Judah, ſays: our A. Judah a younger Son 
of Jacob, his Father and elder Brethren living; ſo that if our A's own Proof be 
to be taken, a younger Brother may in the Life of his Father and elder Brothers, 
by FS. of Decent, enjoy Adam's Monarchical Power- ; and if one fa qualified may 
be Monarch by deſcent, why may not every Man? if Judah, his Father and'elder 
Brother living, were one of Adam's Heirs, I know not who can be excluded 
_ this Inheritance; all Men by Inheritance may be Monarchs as well as 
130. Touching War we fee that Abraham commanded an Army of 318 Soldiers of his 
own Family, and Eſau met his Brother Jacob with 400 An at Arms ; Fur matter of 
Peace; Abraham made 4 League with Abimilech, &c. p. 13. Is it not poſſible for a 
Man to have 318 Men in his Family, without being Heir to Adam; A Planterin 
the Weſt Indies has more, and might, if he pleaſed (who doubts) muſter them up 
and lead them out againſt the Indians, to ſeek Reparation upon any Injury receiv- 
ed from them, and all this without the Abſolute Dominion of a Monarch, deſcending 
to him from Adam. Would it not be an admirable Argument to prove, that all 
Power by God's Inſtitution deſcended from Adam by Inheritance, and that the 
Very 
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very Perſon and Power of this Planter were the Ordinance of God, becauſe he had 
Power in his Family over Servants, born in his Houſe, and bought with his Mo- 
ney ? For this was juſt Abraham's Caſe; Thoſe who were Rich in the Patriarch's 
Days, as in the Weſt Indies now, bought Men and Maid Servants, and by their In- 
creaſe, as wellas purchaſing of new, came to have large and numerous Families, 
which though they made uſe of in War or Peace, can it be thonght the Power 
they had over them was an Inheritance deſcended from Adam, when *twas the 
Purchaſe of their Money ? A Man's riding in an Expedition againſt an Enemy, 
his Horſe bought in a Fair would be as good a Proof that the Owner enjoy'd the 
Lordſhip which Adam by Command had over the whole World, byRight deſcending to him, 
as Abraham's mug out the Servants of his Family is, that the Patriarchs en- 
joy'd this Lordſhip 
Maſter had in both Caſes, whether over Slaves or Horſes, was only from his 
Purchaſe; and the getting a Dominion over any thing by Bargain, and Money is 
a new Way of proving one had it by Deſcent and Inheritance. | 
131. But making War and Peace are Marks of Sovereignty. Let it be ſo in politick 
Societies, may not therefore a Man in the Weſt Indies, who hath with him Sons 
of his own, Friends, or Companions, Soldiers under Pay or Slaves bought with 
Money, or perhaps a Band made up of all theſe, make War and Peace, if there 
ſhould be occaſion, and ratifie the Articles too with an Oath, without being a Sove- 
reign, an abſolute King over thoſe who went with him. He that ſays he cannot, 
muſt then allow many Maſters of Ships, many private Planters to be abſolute 
Monarchs, for as much as this they have done. War and Peace cannot be made 
for politick Societies, but by the ſupream Power of ſuch Societies; becanſe War 
and Peace, giving a different Motion to the force of ſuch a politick Body, none 
can make War or Peace, but that which has the direction of the force of the whole 
Body, and that in politick Societies is only the ſupreme Power. In voluntary 
Societies for the time, he that has ſuch a Power by conſent, may make War and 
Peace, and ſo may a fingle Man for himſelf, the State of War not conſiſting in 


the Number of Parti ſans, but the enmity of the Parties, where they have no Su- | 


perior to appeal to. 


132. The actual making of War or Peace is no proof of any other Power, but 
only of diſpoſing thoſe to exerciſe or ceaſe Acts of enmity for whom he makes it, 
and this Power in many Caſes any one may have without any politick Supre- 
macy : And therefore the making of War or Peace will not prove that every one 
that does ſois a politick Ruler, much leſs a King ; for then Common-wealths 
muſt be Kings too, for they do as certainly make War and Peace as Monarchica 
Government. 585 

133. But granting this a mark of Sovereignty in Abraham, is it a proof of the 
PDeſcent to him, of Adam's Sovereignty over the whole World? If it be, it will 
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y Deſcent from Adam: ſince the Title to the Power, the 


ſurely be as good a proof of the deſcent of Adam's Lordſhip to others too. And 


then Common-wealths, as well as Abraham will be Heirs of Adam, for they make 
War and Peace, as well as he. If you ſay, that the Lordſhip of Adam doth not by 
Right deſcend to Common-wealths, though they make War and Peace, the ſame 
ſay I of Abrabam, and then there is an end of your Argument; if you ſtand to 
your Argument, and ſay thoſe that do make War and Peace, as Common-wealths 
do without doubt, do inherit Adam's Lordſhip, there is an end of your Monarchy, 
unleſs you will ſay, that Common-wealths by deſcent enjoying Adam's Lordſhip are 


Monarchies , and that indeed would be a new, Way of making all the Govern- : 


ments in the World Monarchical. | 
134. To give our A. the Honour of this new Invention, for I confeſs it is not 
I have firſt ound it out by tracing his Principles, and ſo charged it on him, *tis 
fit my Readers know that (as abſurd as it may ſeem) he teaches it himſelf, p. 
23. where he ingenuouſly ſays, In all Kingdoms and Common-wealths in the World, 
whether the Prince be the ſupreme Father of the People, or but the true Heir to ſuch a Fa- 
ther, or come to the Crown by Uſurpation or Election, or whether ſome few or a Multitude 
govern the Commonwealth ;, yet ſtill the Authority that is in any one, or in many, or in all 
theſe is, the only Right, and natural Authority of a ſupreme Father, which Right of 
Fatherhood he often tells us, is Regal and Royal Authority; as particularly, p. 12. 
the Page immediately preceding this Inſtance of Abraham. This Regal Authority, 
he 88 en that govern — have; and. if it be true, that Regal 
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and Royal Authority be in thoſe that govern Common-wealths, itis as true that 


"Conimon-wealths are govern'd by Kings; for if Regal Authority be in him that 
.governs 1.8 that governs muſt needs be a King, and ſo all Common-wealths are 


nothing but down right Monarchies, and then what need any more ado about the 
matter ? The Goveraments of the World are as they ſhould be, there is nothing 


but Monarchy ia it. This without doubt, was the ſureſt way our A. could have 
found, to turn all other Governments, but Monarchical, out of the World. 


135 But all this ſcarce proves Abraham, to have been a King as Heir to Adam. 


It by Inheritance he had been King, Lot, who was of the ſame Family muſt needs 


have been his Subject, by that Title, before the Servants in his Family; but we 
Tee they liv'd as Friends and Equals, and when their Herdſmen could not 


agree, there was no pretence of juriſdiction or Superiority between them, but 


they parted by Conſent, Gen. 13. hence he is called both by Abraham, and by the 
Text Abraham's Brother, the Name of Friendſhip and Equality, and not of juriſ- 
diction and Authority, though he were really but his Nephew. And if our A. 
knows that Abraham was Adam's Heir, and a King, *twas more, it ſeems, than 
Abrahans himſelf knew, or his Servant whom he ſent a wooing for his Son; for 
when he ſets out the advantages of the Match, 24 Gen. 35. thereby to prevail with 
the Young-woman and her Friends. He ſays, Tam Abraham's Servant, and the 
Lord hath Bleſſed my Maſter greatly, and he is become great, and he hath given him 
Flocks and ' Herds , and Silver and Gold, and Men- Servants and Maid-Servants , and 
Camels and Aſſes, and Sarah my Maſter's Wife, bare a Son to my Maſter when ſhe was 
old, and unto him bath be given all he hath. Can one think that a diſcreet Servant, 
that was thus particular to ſet ont his Maſter's Greatneſs, would have omitted 
the Crown Iſaac was to have, if he had known of any fuch? Can it be imagin'd 
he ſhould have neglected to have told them on ſuch an Occaſion as this, that Abra- 
bam was 4 King, a Name well known at that time, for he had nine of them his 
Neighbours, if he or his Maſter had thought any ſuch thing, the likelieſt Matter 
of all the reſt, to make his Errand ſucceſsful ? b 58 5 

136. But this diſcovery it ſeems was reſerved for our A. to make 2 or 3000 
Years after, and let him enjoy the Credit of it, only he ſhould have taken care 


tat ſome of Adam's Land ſhould have deſcended to this his Heir, as well as all 


Adam's Lordſhip. For though this Lordſhip which Abraham, (if we may believe 
our A.) as well as the other Patriarchs, by Right deſcending to him did enjoy, was as 
large and ample 45 the ehſeluteſt Dominion of any Monarch which hath been ſince the 


_ Geation.z_ yet his Eſtate, his Territories, his Dominions were very narrow and 


ſcanty, for he had not the Poſſeſſion of a Foor of Land, till he bought a Field and 
a Cave of the Sons of Heth to bury Sarah in. | 


137. The laſtance of Eſaa joyn'd with this of Abraham, to prove that the Lord- 


ſhip which Adam bad over the whole World, ly Right deſcending from him, the Patriarchs 


did enjoy, is yet more pleaſant than the former. Eſau met his Brother Jacob with 


- 400 Men at Arms; he therefore was a King by Right of Heir to Adam. 400 arm'd 
Men. then however got together are enough to prove him, that leads them, to be 


a King and Adams Heir. There have been Tories in Feland, (whatever there 
are in other Countries) who would have thank'd our A. for ſo honourable an 
Opinion of them, eſpecially if there had been no body near with a better Title 
of 300 armed Men, to queſtion their royal Authority of 400. Tis a Shame for 


Men to trifle ſo, to 2. worſe of it, in ſo ſerious an Argument. Here Eſau is 
brought as 4 Proof that Aden Lordſhip,. Adam's abſolute Dominion, as large as 


that of any Monarch deſcended by Right to the Patriarchs, and in this very Chap-p. 19. 
acob is brought as an Inſtance of one, that by Birrbright was Lord over bis Brethren. 
Jo we have here two Brothers abſolute Monarchs by the fame Title, and at the 
ame time Heirs to Adam ; the eldeſt Heir to Alam, becauſe he met his Brother 
with 400 Men; and the youngeſt Heir to Adam by. Birth-right : Eſau injoy d the 
Lordſhip which Adam had over the whole Warld by Right deſcending to him, in as lare and 
ample manner, as the abſeluteſt- Dominion of any Monarch, and at the ſame time, Jacob 
Lord aver him, by the Right Heirs have to be Lords over their Brethren, Riſum teneatss ? 
L never, I confeſs, met with any Man of Parts fo Dexterous as Sir Rob at this 
way of arguing : But *twas his Misfortune to light upon an Hypotheſis, that could 
not he accommodated to the Nature of things, and human Affairs; his Principles 


_ could not be made to agrge with that Conſtitution and Order, which God had 


3 1 ſettled 
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ſettled in the World, and therefore muſt needs often claſh with common Senſe 
and Experience. INES * ja 
138. In the next Section, he tells us, This Patriarchal Power continued not only till 
the Flood, but after it as the name Patriarchs doth in part prove; The word Patriarch 
doth more than in part prove, that Patriarchat Power continued in the World as 


long as there were Patriarchs, for tis neceſſary that patriarchal Power ſhoutd be 
- whilſt there are Patriarchs; as it is neceſſary there ſhould be paternal or conjugal 


Power whilſt there are Fathers or Husbands ; but this is but playing with Names. 
That which he would SR inſinuate is the thing in queſfion to be proved, 
viz. That the Lordſhip which Adam had over the World, the ſuppoſed abſolute uni- 
verſal Dominion of Adam by Right deſcending from him the Patriarchs did enjoy. If 
he affirms ſuch an abſolute Monarchy continued to the Flood, in the World, I 
would be glad to know what Records he has it from; for I confeſs I cannot find 
a Word of it in my Bible: If by parri archal Power, he means any thing elſe, it is 
nothing to the matter in hand. And how the Name Patriarch in fome part proves, 
that thoſe, who are called by that name, had abſolute. monarchical Power, I con- 
feſs, I do not ſee; and therefore I think needs no Anſwer till the Argument from 
it be made out a little clearer. r. 195 7 
139. The three Sons of Noab had the World, ſays our A. divided among ft them by their 
Father, for of them was the whole World over ſpread, P. 14. The World might beover- 
| ſpread 7 the Offspring of Noah's Sons, th h he never divided the World 
amongſt them; for the Earth might be repleniſhed without being divided: 80 
that all our A.'s Argument here, proves no ſuch Diviſion. However I allow it 
to him, and then ask, the World being divided amongſt them, which of the three 
was Adam's Heir? If Adam's Lordſhip, Adam's Menard, by Right deſcended only 
to the Eldeſt, then the other two could be but his Subje#s, his Slaves 3 if by Right 


it deſcended to all: three Brothers, by the ſame Right, it wilt deſeend to all Man- 


kind, and then it will be impoſſible what he —_ 19.;.that Heirs are Lords of 
their Brethren, ſhould be true, but all Brothers, a confequently all Men will be 
equal and independent, all Heirs to Adam's Monarchy, and conſequently all Mo- 
narchs too, one as much as another. But *rwilt be faid Noab their Father divided 
the World amongſt them, ſd that our A. will allow more to Noah, than he will 
to God Almighty, for O. 211. he thought it hard, that God himſelf ſhould give 
the World to Wah and his Sons, to the prejudice of Wab's Birth- right, his 
Words are, Noah was left ſole Heir to the World, why ſbould it be thoug he that God mould 
diſinherit him of bis Birth-rig ht, and make him of all Aim in the World, the only Tenant 
in common with his Children? and yet here he thinksit fit that Noah ſhould difinherit 
Shem of his Birth-right, and divide the World betwixt him and his Brethren, ſo 
that this Birch-right, when our A. pleaſes, muſt; and when he pleaſes muſt not, 
he ſacred and inviolable, | ECO Fa Too 2 yon) 
140. If Noah did divide the World between his Sons, and his Aſſigument of 
Dominions to them were good, there is an end of Divine Inſtitution; all our A.'s 
Diſcourſe of Adam's Heir, with whatſbevet he builds on it, is quite out of doors; 
and the natural Power of Kings falls to the ground; and then be - wg of the Power 
Governing, and 3 having that Power, mill not be (as he fays ey ate O. 254. 
the Ordinance of God, but they will be Ordinances of An. For if the Right of the 
Heir be the Ordinance of God, a divine Right, no Man; Father or not Father, 
can alter it: If it be nota divine Right, it is only human, , the Wil 
of Man: And ſo where human Inſtitution gives it not, the firſt- born has no R 
at all above his Brethren; and Men may put Government into what hands, an 
under what Form they pleaſe. ETAL Oo RO 
141: He goes on, Moſt of the civileſt Nations of the Earth, labour to ſeteh they Ori- 
inal from ſome of the Sons, or Nephews of Noah, 1 How many do moſt. of the 
civileſt Nations amount to? and who are they? I fear the Chincſes, a very great 
and civil People, as well as ſeveral other People of the Ea, We, North and 
Suth, trouble not themſelves much about this Matter. All that believe the 
Bible, which I believe are our A. 4 moſf of the exuileſt Nations,: muſt neceſlarily. 
derive themſelves from Noah, but for the reſt of the World, they think little of 
his Sons or Nephews. But if the Heralds and Antiquariesof all Nations, for "tis 
theſe. Men generally that labour to find out the Originals of Nations, or all the 


ations themſelves fond lobe t6 fetch their Originab fete fans of the den or , 
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phews of Noah, what would this be to prove, that the Lordſhip whith Adam bed 


over the whole World, by Right deſcended to the Patriarchs ? Whoever, Nations, or 
Races of Men, labour to frech their Original from, may be concluded to be thought 
by them, Men of Renown, famous to Poſterity, for the greatneſs of their Vir- 
tues and Actions; but beyond theſe they look not, nor conſider who they were 
Heirs to, but look on them as ſuch as raiſed themſelves by their own Virtue to a 
Degree, that would give a Luſtre to thoſe, who in future Ages could pretend to 
derive themſelves from them. But if it were Ogyges, Hercules, Brama, Tamberlain, 
Pharamond; nay, if Jupiter and Saturn were the Names, from whence divers Races 
of Men, both ancient and modern, have labour'd to derive their Original; will 
that prove, that thoſe Men enjoyed the Lordſhip of Adam, by Right deſcending to them? 
If not, this is but a Flouriſh of our A. 's to miſlead his Reader that in it ſelf ſig- 
nifies nothing. . „ r 

142. To as much Purpoſe, is, what he tells us, p. 15. concerning this Diviſion 
of the World, That ſome ſay it was by Lot, ant others that Noah ſailed round the Me- 
diterranean in Ten Tears, and divided the World into Aſia, Africk and Europe, Por- 
tions for his three Sons. America then it ſeems, was left to be his that could catch 
it. Why our A. takes ſuch Pains to prove the Diviſion of the World by Noah to 
his Sons, and will not leave out an Imagination, though no better than a Dream, 
that he can find any where to favour it, is hard to gueſs, ſince ſuch a Diviſion, if 
it prove any thing, muſt neceſſarily take away the Title of Adam's Heir; unleſs 
three Brothers can all together be Heirs of Nw ; and therefore the following 


- 


Words, Homſoe ver the manner of this Diviſion be uncertain, yet it is moſt certain the 


Diviſion it ſelf was by Families from Noah and his Children, over which the Parents were 
Heads and Princes, p. 15. If allow'd him to be true, and of any Force to prove, 
that all the Power in the World is nothing but the Lordſhip of Adam's deſcending 


by Right, they will only prove, that the Fathers of the Children are all Heirs to 


This Lordſhip of Adam. For if in thoſe days Cham and Fapher, andother Parents, 
beſides the eldeſt Son, were Heads and Princes over their Families, and had a 
right to divide the Earth by Families, what hinders younger Brothers, being Fa- 
thers of Families, from having the ſame Right? If Cham and Japhet were Princes 


by Wirt deſcending to them, notwithſtanding any Title of Heir in their eldeſt 


Brother, younger Brothers by the ſame Right deſcending, to them are Princes 
now, and ſo all our A:*s natural Power of Kings will reach no farther than their 
own Children, and no Kingdom by this natural Right, can be bigger than a Fa- 
mily. For either this Zordſhip of Adam over the whole World, by Right deſcends 
only to the eldeſt Son, and then there can be but one Heir, as our A. ſays, p. 19. 
Or elſe; it by Right deſcends to all the Sons equally, and then every Father of a 
Family will have it, as well as the three Sons of Noah, > Take which you will, it 
deſtroys the preſent Governments and Kingdoms, that are now in the World. 
ſince whoever has this natural Power of a Ning, by Right deſcending to him, muſt 


have it either, as our A. tells us, Cain had it, and be Lord over his Brethren, and 


ſo be alone King of the whole World; or elſe as he tells us here, Sem, Cham and 
Japhet had it, three Brothers, and fo be only Prince of his own Family, and all 
Families independent one of another; all the World muſt be only one Empire by 
the Right of the next Heir, or elſe every Family be a diſtinct Government of it 
ſelf, by the Lordſhip of Adam's deſcending to Parents of Families. And to this only 
tends all the Pr 1 he here gives us of the deſcent of Adam's Lordſhip: For con- 
tinuing his Story of this Deſcent; he ſays. a | 5 
143 · In che diſperſſon of Babel, we muſt certainly find the Eſtabliſhment of Royal Power, 
throughout the Kingdoms of the World, p. 14. If you muſt find it, pray do, and you 
will help us to a new. piece of Hiſtory: But you muſt ſhew it us before we. ſhall 
be bound to believe, that regal Power was eſtabliſhed in the World upon your 
Principles: © For, that regal Power was eſtabliſhed. in the Kingdoms of the World, I 
think no Body will diſpute; but that there ſhould be Kingdoms in the World, 
whoſe ſeveral Kings'enjoy'd-their-Crowns, by right deſcending to them from Adam, 
that we think not only 4 but alſo utterly. impoſſible. If our A. has no 
better Foundation for his Monarchy than a ſuppoſition of what was done at the 
diſperſion of Babel, the Monarchy he erects thereon, whoſe top is to reach to 
Heaverr to unite Mankind, will ſerve only to divide and ſcatter them as that 
Tower did; and inſtead of eſtabliſhing civil Government and Order in the World 
will produce nothing but Confuſion. ks N 


\ 
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144. For he tells us, the Nations they were divided into, were diſtin Families , 
which had Fathers for Rulers over them ; whereby it appears, that even in the Confuſion, God 
was careful to preſerve the Fatherly Authority, by diſtributing the Divuerſity of Languages 
acording to the Diverſity of Families, p. 14+ It would have been a hard matter for 
any one but our A. to have found out fo plainly in the Text, he here brings, that 
all the Nations in that Diſperſion were governed by Fathers, and that God was 
careful to preſerve the Fatherly Authority. The Words of the Text are; Theſe are 
the Sons of Shem after their Families, after their Tongues in their Lands, after their Na- 
tions; and the ſame thing is ſaid of Cham and Japbet, after an Enumeration of their 
Poſterities in all which there is not one Word ſaid of their Governors, or Forms 
of Government; of Fathers, or Fatherly Authority. But our A. who is very quick 
fighted, to ſpy out Fatherhood, where no Body elfe could ſee any the leaſt Glimp- 
ſes of it, tells us poſitively their Rulers were Fathers, and God was careful to preſerve 
the Fatherly Authority; and why? Becauſe thoſe of the ſame Family ſpoke the ſame 
Language, and i of neceſſity in the Diviſion kept together. Juſt as if one ſhould 
argue thus; Hanibal in his Army, conſiſting of divers Nations, kept thoſe of the 
ſame Language together, therefore Fathers were Captains of each Band, and Ha- 


nibal was careful of the Fatherly Authority Or in peopling of Carolina, the Engliſh, | 


French, Scotch and Welch that are there, plant themſelves together, and by them 
the Country is divided in their Lands after their Tongues, after their Families, after 
their Nations; therefore Care was taken of the Fatherly Authority. Or becauſe in 
may parts of America, every little Tribe was a diſtinct People, with a different 
Language, one ſhould infer, that therefore God was careful to preſerve the Fatherly 
Authority, or that therefore their Rulers eajoy'd Adam's Lordſhip by Right deſcending 
to them, though we know not who were their Governors, nor what their Form 
of Governmeat, but only that they were divided into little Independent Societies, 
ſpeaking different Languages. | | 
145. The Scripture fays not a word of their Rulers or Forms of Government, 
but only gives an account, how Mankind came to be divided into diſtinct Lan- 
guages and Nations; and therefore tis not to argue from the Authority of Scrip- 
ture, to tell us poſitively, Fathers were their Rulers, when the Scripture ſays no 
ſach Thing ; but ta ſet up Fancies of ones own Brain, when we confidently aver 
Matter of Fact, where Records are utterly ſilent. Upon a like Ground, :. e. none 
at all, he ſays, That they were not confuſed Multitudes without Heads and Governors, 
aud at liberty to oheofe what Governors or Governments they pleaſed. 
146. ForIdemand, when Mankind were all yet of one Language, all Congre- 
gated in the Plain of Sbinar, were they then all under one Monarch, who enjoyed 
the 2 of Adam by Right deſcending to him? If they were not, there was then 
no Thoughts, tis plain, of Adam's Heir, no Right to Government known then 
upon that Title ; no Care taken by God or Man, of Adam's Fatherly Authority. 


If when Mankind were but one People, dwelt all together, and were of one Lan- 
guage, .and were upon buildi 


ng a City together ; and when *twas plain, they 
could not but know the Right Heir, for Sbem lived till Faac's Time, a long while 
after the Diviſion at Babel; if then, I fay, they were not under the Monarchical 
Government of Adam's Fatherhood, by Right deſcending to the Heir, tis plain 
there was no regard had to the Fatherhood, no Monarchy acknowledg'd due to A- 
dam's Heir, no Empire of Sbem's in 4fa , and conſequently no fuch Diviſion of 
the World by Wah, as our A. has talked of. As far as we can conclude an) 

thing from Scripture in this matter, it ſeems from this place, that if they ha 

any Government, it was rather a Commonwealth than an abſolute Monarchy : 
For the Scripture tells us, Gen. 11. They ſaid; Twas not a Prince commanded 
the Building of this City and Tower, *twas not by the Command of one Monarch, 
but by the Conſultation of many, a Free People; Let us build us a Gty; They 
built it for themſelves as Free-men, not as Slaves for their Lordand Maſter : That 
we be not ſcattered abroad; having a City once built, and fixed Habitations to ſet- 
tle our Abodes and Families. This was the Conſultation and Deſign of a People, 
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that were at liberty to part aſunder, but defired to keep in one Body, and could 


not have been either neceſſary or likely in Men tyed together under the Govern- 


ment of one Monarch, who if they had been, as our A. tells us, all Slaves under 


the abſolute Dominion of a Monarch, needed not have taken fuch care to hinder 
themſelves from wandering out of the reach of his Dominion. I demand whether 


: this 
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this be not plainer in Scripture than any thing of Adam's Heir or Fatherly Au- 
thority ? | E241 Lf 

| —— But if being as God ſays, Gen. 11. 6. one People, they had one Ruler, one 
King by Natural Right, Abſolute and Supreme over them, what care had God to 
preſerve the Paternal Authority of the Supreme Fatherhood, if on a ſuddain he ſuffers 
72 (for ſo many our A. talks of) diſtinct Nations, to be erected out of it, under 
diſtin& Governors, and at once to withdraw themſelves from the Obedience of 
their Soyereign. This is to intitle God's care how, and to what we pleaſe. Can 
it be Senſe to ſay, that God was careful to preſerve the Fatherly Authority in thoſe 
who had it not? For if theſe were Subjects under a Supreme Prince , what Au- 
thority had they? Was it an inſtance of God's care to preſerve the Fatherly Au- 
thority, when he took away the true „ ee Fatherhood of the Natural Monarch? 
Can it be reaſon to ſay, That God, for the Preſervation of Fatherly Authority, 


lets ſeveral new Governments with their Governors ſtart up, who could not all 


have Fatherly Authority? And is it not as much reaſon to ſay, That God is care- 
ful to deſtroy Fatherly Authority, when he ſuffers one who is in Poſſeſſion of it, to 
have his Government torn in pieces, and ſhared by ſeveral of his Subjects? Would 
it not be an Argument juſt like this, for Monarchical Government to ſay, when 
any Monarchy was ſhatter'd to pieces, and divided amongſt revolted Subjects, that 
God was careful to preſerve Monarchical Power , by rending a ſettled Empire 
into a multitude of little Governments? If any one will fay, that what happens 
in Providence to be preſerved, God is careful to preſerve as a thing therefore to 
be eſteemed by Men as neceſſary or uſeful, *tis a peculiar Propriety of Speech, 
which every one will not think fit to imitate : but this I am ſure is impoſſible 
to be either proper, or true ſpeaking, that Shem, for example (for he was then 
alive,) ſhould have Fatherly Authority, or Sovereignty by Right of Fatherhood over 
that one People at Babel, and that the next moment Shem yet living, 72 others 
ſhould have Fatherly Authority, or Sovereignty by Right of Fatherhood over the 
ſame People, divided into ſo many diſtinct Governments : either theſe 72 Fathers 


actually were Rulers, juſt before the Confuſion, and then they were not one Peo- 


ple, but that God himſelf ſays they were; or elſe they were a Common-wealth, 
and then where was Monarchy ? or elſe theſe 72 Fathers had Fatherly Authority 
but knew it not. Strange! that Fatherly Authority ſhould be the only original of 
Government amongſt Men, and yet all Mankind not know it; and Stranger yet, 
that the Confuſion of Tongues ſhould reveal it to them all of a ſudden, that in 
an inſtant theſe 72 ſhould know that they had Fatherly Power, and all others know 
that they were to obey it in them, and every one know that particular Fatherly 
Authority to which he was a Subject. He that can think this arguing from Scrip- 
ture, may from thence make out what Model of an Extopia will beſt ſuit with his 
Fancy or Intereſt ;. and this Fatherhood thus diſpoſed of, will juſtify both a Prince 
who claims an Univerſal Monarchy, and his Subjects, who being Fathers of Fa- 


milies, ſhall quit all Subjection to him, and Canton his Empire into leſs Govern- 


ments for themſelves; for it will always remain a doubt in which of theſe the Fa- 
therly Authority reſided, till our A. reſolves us, whether Sem who was then a- 
live, or theſe 72 new Princes, beginning ſo many new Empires in his Dominions, 
and over his Subjects, had right to Govern, ſince our A. tells us, that both one, 
and t'other had Fatherly, which is Supreme Authority, and are brought in by him 
as inſtances of thoſe , who did enjoy the Lordſhips.of Adam by Right deſcending to 
them, which was as large and ample as the Abſoluteſt Dominion of any Monarch. This at 
leaſt is unavoidable, that if God was careful to preſerve the Fatherly Authority, in the 
72 nem erected Nations, it neceſſarily follows, that he was as careful to deſtroy all 
pretences of Adam's Heir; ſince he took Care, and therefore did preſerve the 
Fatherly Authority in ſo many, at leaſt 71, that could not poſſibly be Adam's 


Heirs, when the Right Heir (if God had ever ordained any ſuch Inheritance) 
could not but be known, Shem then living, and they being all one People. 


148. Nimrod is his next inſtance of enjoying this patriarchal Power, p. 16. but 
I know not for what Reaſon our A. ſeems a little unkind to him, and ſays, that 
he againſt 1 5 enlarged his Empire, by ſeizing violently on the Rights of other Lords of 
Families. Theſe Lords of Families here were called Fathers of Families, in his ac- 
count of the diſperſion at Babel: but it matters not how they were called, ſo we 
know who they are, for this Fatherly Authority muſt be in them, either as Heirs 
* ; h to 
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to Adam, and ſo there could not be 72, nor above one at once, or elſe as na- 


tural Parents over their Children, and ſo every Father will have paternal Aut hori- 

over his Children by the ſame Right, and in as large extent as thoſe 72 had; 
and ſo be Independent Princes over their own Off-ſpring.' Taking his Zords of 
Families, in this later Senſe, (as*tis hard to give thoſe words any other Senſe in this 

lace). he gives us a very pretty account of the Original of Monarchy, in theſe 
nne Words, p. 16. And: in this Senſe he may be ſaid to be the Author. and 
Founder of — viz. As againſt Right ſeizing violently on the Rights of-Fa- 
thers over their Children ; which paternal Authority, if it be in them, by-Righs 
of Nature; (for elſe how could thoſe 72 come by it) no body can take from them 
without their own Conſents; and then I defire our A. and his Friends to conſi- 


der, how far this will concern other Princes, and whether it will not according 


to his concluſion of that Paragraph, reſolve all Regal Power of thoſe, whoſe Do- 
minions extend beyond their Families, either into Tyranny and Uſurpation, 
or Election and Conſent of Fathers of Families, which will differ very little 


from Conſent of the People. al, 


149. All his inſtances, in the next Section, p. 17. of the 12 Dukes of 'Zdowy 
the 9 Kings in a little corner of 1 * in Abraham's Days, the 31 Kings in Canaan 
deſtroyed by Joſhua, and the care he takes to prove that theſe were all Sovereign 
Princes, and that every Town in thoſe days had a King, are ſo many direct Proofs 
againſt him, that it was not the Lordſhip of Adam by Right deſcending to them 
that made Kings. For if they had held their Royalties by that Title, either there 
muſt have been but one Sovereign over them all, or elſe every Father of a Fa- 
mily had been as good a Prince, and had as good a claim to Royalty as theſe. For 
if all the Sons of Eſau, had each of them, the Younger as well as the Eldeſt, the 
Right of Fatherhood, and ſo were Sovereign Princes after their Father's Death, 
the ſame Right had their Sons after them, and fo on to all Poſterity, which will 
limit all the natural Power of Fatherhood, only to be over the Iſſue of their own. 
Bodies, and their Deſcendents, which Power of Fatherhood: dies with the head 
of each Family, and makes way for the like Power of Fatherhood to take Place, 
in each of his Sons over their reſpective Poſterities : whereby the Power of Fa- 
therhood will be preſerv'd indeed, and is intelligible, but will not be at all to 
our A. 's Purpoſe. None of the inſtances he brings are Proofs of any Power they 
had, as Heirs of Adam's paternal Authority by the Title of his Fatherhocd de- 
ſcending to them; no nor of any Power they had by Vir tue of their o] n: For 
Adam's Fatherhood being over all Mankind, it could deſcend but to one at once, 
and from him to his Right Heir only, and ſo there could by that Title be but 
one King in the World at a Time: And by Right of Fatherhood; not deſcend- 
ing from Adam, it muſt be only as they themſelves were Fathers, and ſo could 
be over none but their own Poſterity. So that if thoſe 12 Dukes of Edom, if A- 
braham and the 9 Kings his Neighbours 3 if Jacob and Eſau and the 31 Kings in 
Canaan, the 72 Kings mutilated by Adonibeſeck, the 32 Kings that came to Ben- 
hadad, the 70 Kings of Greece making War at Troy, were as our A. contends; 
all of them Sovereign Princes; tis evident that Kings deriv'd their Power from 
ſome other original than Fatherhood, ſince ſome of theſe had Power over more than 
their own Poſterity, and *tis Demonſtration, they could not be all Heirs to Adam: 
For I challenge any Man to make any pretence to Power by right of Fatherhood, 
either intelligible or poſlible in any one, otherwiſe, than either as Adam's Heir, 
or as Progenitor over his own Deſcendents, naturally ſprung from him. And if 
our A. could ſhew that any one of theſe Princes, of which he gives us here ſo 
large a Catalogue, had his Authority by either of theſe Titles, I think I might 
yield him the Cauſe ; though *tis manifeſt they are all impertinent and directly 
contrary to what he brings them to prove, viz. That the Lordſhip which Adam 
had over the World by Right deſcended to the Patriarch s. 


150. Having told us, p. 16, That the Patriarchal Government continued n Abia- - 


ham, Iſaac, and jacob, until the Egyptian Bondage, p. 17. he tells us, By mani- 
feft Footſteps we may trace this-paternal Government unto the Iſraelites coming imo E- 
gypt, where the exerciſe of Supream Patriarchal Government was intermitted, becauſe 
they were in Sabjettion to a ſtronger Prince. What theſe Footſteps are of paternal 
Government, in our A.'s Senſe, 5. e. of abſolute Monarchical Power deſcending 
from Adam, and exerciſed by Right of Facherhood we have ſeen, that is for 2296 
SORT), 995 10094 Wu tn 1 eo Fon wan 4:99 ee 


* 


Z 
Yeats no Footſteps at all: Since in all eee 
xample of any Perſon who claim d per ity by Right of Fa- 
therbood; or ſhew any one who being a King, was Aiamn's Heir: All that his Proofs 
amount to, is only this, that there. were Fathers, Patrrarchs and Kings in that 
Age of the World; but that the Fathers and Patriarchs Had any abſolute Arbi- 
trary Power, or by, what Titles thoſe Kings had theirs, ank of what extent it 
was, the Scripture.is wholly: filent ; tis manifeſt dy Right. of Furh&hyod they nei- 
ther did, nor could claim any Title to Dominion and Empirrr 


-1; $1»: To ſay, that ehe Exerciſe of Supre am Patrigrchal Government was intermit- 
a they were eee Prince, proves n lg bur what I be- 
fore ſuſpeQed, | viz.; That Parriarchal eee rmment 15 2 fallacions Ex- 
preſſion; and does not in our A. fignitie (what he would yet Thſinvace by it) Pa- 
ternal and Regal Power, ſuch an abſolute Sovereignty as he ſup oſes was in Adam. 

152. For how can he ſay that Patriarcbal . was intermitted in Egypt 
where there was a King, under whoſe Regal Government the Iſraelites were, it 

attiarchal were: Abſolate Monarchical. Juriſdiction? And if it were not, but ſome- 
IE, why does he make ſuch. ado about a Power not in queſk ON, and ho- 
thing to the purpoſe? The exerciſe of Patriarchal Juriſdiction, if Parriarchal be 
T wHiLih, the ronlres Were In Zee. Tis true, the 
exerciſe of Raga Power was not then in the hands of any of the promiſed. Seed 0 
Abraham; nor before neither that ] know); but what is that to the Intermiſſion 
of Regal: Authority, as deſcending from Adam, unleſs our A. will have it, that this 
choſen Line of Abraham, had the Right of Inheritance to Adam's Hp 3 and 
then to What purpoſe. are his inſtances of the 72 Rulers, in whom the Fatherly 
Antharity.was preſery'd in the Confuſion at Babel? Why does he bring the 12 
Princes Sons of. Iſmart;. and the Dukes of Edem, and joyn them with Abraham, 
Iſaac, and Jacob, as examples of the exerciſe, of true Patriarchal. e 
the exerciſe of Patriarehai Iuriſdiction were intermitted in the World, whenever 
the Heirs of qacob had not Supream Power? 1 fear Supream Patriarchal Furiſdilti-, 
on Was not only-xtermered,, but from the time of the Egyptian Bondage quite loſt 
in the World, ſince twill be hard to find from that time downwards, any one 
who exerciſed it as an Inheritance deſcending to him from the Patriarchs Abza- 
lamm, Iſadc; and aneh. I imagined Monarchical Government, would have ſerved 
his turn in the hands of Piurabh or any Body. But one cannot calily diſcover in 
all Places, what his Diſcourſe tends to, as particularly in this place, it is not ob- 
vious to gueſs what he drives at, when he ſays, the ag af Supre am Patri archal 
Jia ien in Eeype, or how this ſerves to make out the deſcent of Adam's Lord- 
ſhip to the Patriarchs, or any Body elſe. 1.28 tho 26 Dom 11.0 Ts, "erty 

183. For I thought he had been giviog us out of Scripture, Proofs and Exam- 
ples of Monarchical Government, founded on paternal Authority, deſcending 

m Adem; and not an Hiſtory of the Jews : N whom yet we find no 

Kings, till many Years after they; were a People: And when Kings were their 

_ there is _ the — 8 3 W ings that Fey were. 

irs to Alam, or Kii paternal Authority. I expected, talking fo much 
as he does of Sccipturt; that he would have produced thence a ſeries of Monarchs, 
whoſe-Titles were clear to. Adam's Fatherbood, and who, as Heirs to him, own'd 
and exerciſed paternal Juriſdiction over their Subjects, and that this was the 
true Fatriarchical Government; whereas he neither proves, that the Patriarchs 
were Kings; nor that either Kings or Patriarchs were Heirs to Adam, or ſo 
much as Pretended to it: And one may as well prove, that the Patriarchs were 
all ahſolute Monarchs; that the Power both of Patriarchs and Kings was only Pa- 
terhal; and that this Power deſcended to them from Adam; 1 fay all theſe Pro- 
poſitions may be as well proved by a confuſed account of a multitude of little 

Kings in the Weft; Indies, out of Ferdinando Soto, or any of our late Hiſtories of 
the Northern America, or by our A. 's 70 Kings of Greece, out of Hamer, as by any 
thing he brings out of Scripture, in that multitude of Kings he has reckon'd up. 

15 And methinks he ſhould have let Homer and bis Wars of Troy alone, ſince 
his great Zeal to Truth or Monarchy carried him to ſuch a pitch of tranſport a- 
gainft” Philoſophers and Poers, that he tells us in his Preface, that there are too ma- 
ny in theſe" Days; whopleaſe themſelves in turning after the Opinions of Philoſophers and 
Poet, to find out ſuch an Original of Government, as might promiſe them ſome Ti 15 to 
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Liberty, to the great Scandal of Chriſtianity, aud bringing in of Atheiſm. And yet tlieſe 
Heat ens, Philoſopher 4 re and * — not rejected by ods Lene 
Chriſtian Politician, whenever they offer any thing that ſeems to ſerve his turn; 
whether to the great Scandal of Chriſtianity und bringing in of Atheifin, let him Took. 
This I cannot but obſerve, in Authors who 'tis viſible write not for Truth; 
how ready Zeal for Intereſt and Party is to entitle — ianity to their Deſigns, 
and to charge Atheiſm on thoſe. who will not without examining ſubmit to their 
Doctrines, and blindly ſwallow their Nonfenſ e. 
But to return to his Scripture Hiſtory, our A. farther tells us, p. 18. that af 
ter the return F the Ifraelites owe of Bondage, Goll but of a ſpecial tare of them, choſe 
Moſes and Joſhua ſucceſſively to govern as Princes in thi place and ſteud of the 7 
Fathers: If it be true, that they rerumed out df Bondage, it muſt be into a Stat 
of Freedom, and mult imply, that both before and after this 'Bip#4g+ they were 
Free, unleſs our Al will ſay, that changing of Maſters, is returning bur of Bon- 
dage ; or that a Slave returns out of Bondage, when he is removed from one Gally 
to another. If then they tin d out of Bondugr, tis plain that in thoſe days, what= 
ever our A. in his Preface ſays to the contrary, there was difference between 4 
Son, a Subject, and a Slave; and that neither the Parriarchs before, nor their 
Rulers after this * * Bondage, numbred their Sons of Subjects among ſt their Poſſeſſi- 
ont; and diſpoſed of them with as abſolute a Dominion, as they Uid ther- other 
Good. 55931 f f1 USE e eee Len 
155. This is evident in Jurob, to whom Reuben offered his two Sons as Pledges, 
and Judah was at laſt ſurety for Benjamins ſafe tetutn out of Egypt: Which all 
had been vain, ſuperfluous , and büt à ſort of Mockery, if 95500 had had the 
ſame Power over every one of his Family, as he had over his OX or his Aſs, 
as an Omner over his Subſtunce; and the offers that Reuben or Judah made had been 
ſuch a Seeurity for returning of Benjamin, as if a Man ſhould take two Lambs 
out of his Lord's Flock, and offer ont as Security; that he will ſafely reſtore the 
other. Wer ofck nn 1 ; | BIN t +30 4) TS. 014 4 
156. When they were out of this Bondage, what then? Goll ouf bf à ſpecial cart 
of them, the Hraelites. Tis well that once In his Book, he will ano Gbd to have 
any care of the People, for in other plates he ſpeaks of Mankind} as if God bad 
no care of any part of them, but only of their Monarchs, and that the reſt o 
the People, the Societies of Men, were made as fo many Herds of Cattle, only 
for e and — of their Princes. 4 d ee d 
157. Choſe es and ua fſucceſſively to gobemm as Princes 5 à fired Argu- 
ment our . has found — to — 4 Gade Lale of the Fathetly Authority 3 
and Adam's Heirs, that here as an expreſſion of his care of his own! People, he 
chooſes thoſe for Princes over them, that had not the leaſt pretence to either. 
The perſons choſtn were, M/es of the Tribe of Levi, and Foſhiah of the Tribe 
of Ephraim, neither of which had any Title of Fathirhood. - But ſays our A. they 
were in the place and ſtead of the Supream Fathers. If God had any where, as 
plainly declared his choice of ſuch Farb to be Rulers, as he did of Ahe and. 
Joſhnah, we might believe Moſes and Joſhuah were in ther place and ſtead + But 
that being the queſtion in Debate, call that be better proved, Moſes being cho- 
ſem by God to be Ruler of his People, will no more prove that Government be- 
long'd to Adam: Heir or to the Farhtrhood , than God's chooling Auron of the 
Tribe of Levi to be Prieſt; will prove that the Prieſthood belong'd to Adam's 
Heir or the Prime-Fithers : Since God" conld choboſe Aaron to be Prieſt, and A, 
hes Ruler in Joe, though neither of thoſe Offices, whre ere 0n Alas Her of 
e Fatherhood, gen EW wy 


— 


158. Our A. goes on, and after them likewiſe for A time he raiſe ip Tutors 
0 


defend: his People in time of Peril, p. 18. This proves Fatherly fe to be the 
original of Government, and that it deſcended from Adam to his Heirs, juſt as 
well, as what went before: Only here our A. ſeems to confęſs, that theſe Judges, 
who: were all the Governors they then had, were only Men of Valour, who! 
they made their Generals to defend them in time of Peril; and cannot God raiſe 
up ſuch Men, unleſs Fatherhood have a Title to Government: 
But ſays our A. when God gave thi Hratlites" Kings, he re-eſtabliſhed the ancient 
and prime Right of Lineal Succeſſion to Paternat Government, Pp. 858. * 
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60. How did God're>eſtabliſhit ? By a Law, a poſitive Command? We find 
no ſuch thing. Our A. means then, that when God gave them a King, in giving 
them a King, he re- eſtabliſhed the Right, &c. To re-eſtabliſh de facto the Right 
of Lineal Succeſſion to paternal Government, is to put a Man in Poſſeſſion of that 
Government, /: which his Fathers did enjoy, and he by Lineal Succeſſion had a 
Right to. For, firſt, if it were another Government, than what his Anceſtors 
bad, it was not ſucceeding; to an ancient Right, but beginning a new one. For 
a Prince ſhould give a Man, beſides his ancient Patrimony, which for ſome Ages 
his Family had been diſſeiz'd of, an additional Eſtate,” never before in the Poſſeſſi- 
on of his Anceſtors, he could not be ſaid to A N the Right of Lintal Succeſſi- 
en, to any more, than what had been formerly enjoy'd by his Anceſtors. If 
therefore the Power the Kings of Irael had, were any thing more, than Jane or 
Jacob bad, it was not the re-eſtabliſhing in them the Righr's Succeſſion to a Pow- 
er, but giving them a new Power, however you plea 

nd whether Iſaac and Jacob had the ſame Power, that the Kings of Iſrael had, I 
deſire any .one, by. what has been above ſaid, to conſider, and I do not think 


they will find, that either Abraham, Jaac, or Jacob had any Regal Power at 


161. Next, there can be no re- eſtabliſument of the prime and ancient Right of Li- 
neal Succeſſion to any thing, unleſs he, that is putlin Foſſeſlon of Ie 12 the 
right to fucceed, and be the true and next Heir to him he ſucceeds to. Can that 
be a re. eſtabliſnment, which begins in a new Family? or that the re- eſt abliſhment 
1 an ancient Right of Lineal Succeſſion, when a Crown is given to one, who has no 

Light of Succeſſion to it, and who, if the Lineal Succeſſion had gone on had 
been out of all poſſibility of pretence to it? Saul the firſt King, God gave the 
Vraelites, was of the Tribe of Benjamin; was the ancient and prime Right of Lineal 
Succeſſion re- eſtahliſbed in him? The next was David the youngeſt Son of Feſſe, of 
the Poſterity of Judah, Jacobs third Son. Was the ancient and prime Right of Lineal 
Succeſſion to paternal Government re-eſtabliſhed in him? or in Solomon his younger Son 
and — in the Throne ? or in Jeroboham over the ten Tribes? or in Atha- 
liab, a Woman who Reigned ſix Years an utter ſtranger to the Royal Blood ? 7f 
the ancient and prime Right of Lineal Succeſſion to paternal Government, were re-eſta- 
bliſhed in any of theſe or their -Poſterity , the ancient and prime Right of Lineal Suc- 
ceſſion to paternal Government, belongs to Younger Brothers as well as Elder, and 
may be re-eſtabliſhed in any. Man living; for whatever Vounger Brothers, by 


ancient and prime Right of Lineal Succeſſion, may have as well as the Elder, that e- 


very Man living may have a Right to, by Lineal Succeſſion, and Sir Robert as well 
as any other. And ſo what a brave Right of Lineal Succefſion, to his Paternal or 
Regal Government, our A. has re-eſtabliſhed, for the ſecuring the Rights and Inhe- 
ritance of Crowns, where every one may have it, let the World conſider. 


e to call it Paternal or not: 


162. But ſays our A. however, p. 19. Mhenſoever God made choice of any ſpecial 


Perſon to be King; he intended that the Iſue alſo ſhould have benefit thereof, as being com- 


prebended ſufficiently in the Perſon of the Father,” although the Father was only named in 
the Grant. This yet will not help out Succeſſion; for if, as our A. ſays, the be- 
nefit of the Grant be intended to the Iſue of the Grantee, this will not direct the 
Sueceſſion; ſince if God give any thing to a Man and his Iſue in general; the 
Claim cannot be to any one of that Iſue in particular, every one that is of his Race 


Will have an equal Right. If it be ſaid, our A: meant Heir, I believe our A. was 


as Willing as any Body to have uſed that word, if it would have ſerved his turn, 
but Solomon who ſucceeded Dævid in the Throne, being no more his Heir than 
Jeroboam, who ſucceeded him in the Government of the ten Tribes, was his Iſſue, 


gur A. had reaſon to avoid ſaying, That God intended it to the Heirs, when that 


would not hold in a Succeſſion, which our A. could not except againſt, and fo he 
has left his Succeſſion as undetermin'd, as if he had ſaid nothing about it. For 


i the Regal Power be given by God to a Man and his Iſue, as the Land of Canaan 


was to Abraham and his Seed, muſt they not all have a Title to it, all ſhare in 
it? And one may as well ſay, that by God's Grant to Abraham and his Seed, the 
Land of Canaan was to belong only to one of his Seed excluſive of all others, as by 


God's Grant of Dominion to a Man and his Iue, this Dominion was to belong in 


peculiar to one of his Ifir excluſive of all others. 


. LY - 163. But 


Of Government. 


163. But how will our A. prove that whenſoever God made choice of an 
cial Perſon to be a King, he intended that che (I ſuppoſe he means his) Iſue alſo. 
ſhould: bave benefit thereof: Has he ſo ſoon forgot Moſes and Joſhua, who in this 
very Section, ſays, God out f a ſpecial care choſe to govern as Princes, and the 
Judges. that God raiſed up? Had not theſe Princes, having the Authori 
of the ſupream Fatherhood, the fame Power that the Kings had, and being ſpecially 
choſen by God himſelf, ſhould not their Iſue have the benefit of that choice; as 
well as David's or Solomon s? If theſe had the paternal Authority put into their 
Hands immediately by God, why had not their Iſue the benefit of this Grant in 
a Succeſſion to this Power? Or if they had it às Adam's Heirs, why did not 
their Heirs enjoy it after them by Right deſcending to them? For they could not 
be Heirs to one another. Was the Power che ſame, and from the ſame Original 
in Moſes, Joſhua and the Judges, as it was in David and the Nings, and was it 
inheritable in one and not in the other? If it was not 'paremat Authority, then 

God's own People were govern'd by thoſe: that had not ;paternal Authority, and 
thoſe Governours did well enough without it: If it were paternal Authority, and 
God choſe the Perſons that were to exerciſe it, our As rule fails, that whenſoever 
God males choice of any Perſon to he ſupream Ruler (for I ſuppoſe: the name Kin g has 
no ſpell in it, *tis not the Title, but the Power makes the difference) he intends 
tbat the We alſo ſhould hade the benefit of it, ſince from their coming out of Egypt 
to Davids time 400 Vears, the Iſſue was never ſo ſuſſiciently comprehended in the Per- 
fan of the Father, as that any Son after the Death of his Father, ſucceeded to the 
Government amongſt all thoſe Judges that judged Irael. If to avoid this, it be 
ſaid, God always choſe the Perſon of the Succeſſor, and ſo transferring the Fa- 
therly Authority to him, excluded: his Iſſue from ſucceeding to it, that is mani- 
feſtly not ſo in the Story of Jephrha, where he Articled with the People, and they 
made him judge over them, as is plain, Jud. Ii. 
164. Tis in rain then to ſay, that whenſoever God chooſes any ſpecial Perſon to 
have the exerciſe of paternal Authority (for if that be not to be K 


| : 7 ing, 1 deſire to 
know the difference between a King and one having the exerciſe of paternal Au- 


thority,) he intends the Iſue alſo ſuould have the benefit: of it, ſince we find the Au- 
thority, the Julges had, ended with them, and deſcended not to their Jſue, and 
if the Judges had not paternal. Authority, 1 fear it will trouble our A. or any of the 
Friends to his Principles, to tell who had then the paternal Authority, that is, the 
Government and ſupream Power amongſt the: Myaelites; and I ſuſpect they muſt 
confeſs that the choſen People of God continued a People ſeveral hundreds of 
Years, without any Knowledge or Thought of this paternal Authority, or any ap- 
pearance of Monarchical Government at al.... 
165. To be ſatisfied of this, he need but read the Story of the Levite, and the 
War thereupon with the Benjamites, in the three laſt Chap. of Jud. and when he 
finds, that the Leuite appeals to the Reaple for juſtice; that it was the Tribes 
and the Congregation, that debated, re 
that occaſion; he muſt conclude, either that God was not careſul to preſerve. the 
Fatherly Authority amongſt his own choſen People; or elſe that the Fatherhj Autho- 
rity may be preſerved, where there is no Monarchical Government; if the latter, 
then it will follow that though Fatherly Authority be never ſo well proved, yet it 
will not infer a neceſſity of Monarchical Government; if the former, it will ſeem 
very ſtrange and improbable, that God ſhould ordain Fatherly Authority to be ſo ſa- 
cred amongſt the Sons of Men, that there could be no Power, or Government 
without it, and yet that amongſt his own. People, even whilſt he is providing a 
; Government for them, and therein-preſcribes Rules to the ſeveral States and Re- 
lations of Men, this great and Fundamental one, this moſt material and neceſſary 
of all the reſt ſhould be concealed, and lye neglected for 400 Years after. 

166. Before I leave this, Imuſtask how our A. knows that whenſoever God makes 
choice of any ſpecial Perſon to be Kings he intendi that the Ive "ox" have the benefit 
thereof? does God by the Law.of Natuxe qr Revelation i{ay ſo? By the ſame Law 
alſo he muſt ſay, which of his Iſue muſt enjoy the Crown in Succeſſion , and ſo 
point out the Heir, or elſe leave his Iſue to divide or ſcramble for the Govern- 
ment : Both alike abſurd, and ſuch as will deſtroy the benefit of ſuch Grant to 
the ſue. When any ſuch Declaration of God's Intention is produced, it will be 
our Duty to believe God intends it ſo, but till that be done, our A. muſt ſhew 
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olved, and directed all that was done on 


| 77 Godernment. 
vs dome better Wärtant, before we ſhall be obliged to receive bim As the u- 


thentick Revealer of God's Intentions. | £63:12D0 9 4 05 
167. — ue, ſays our A. is — ſuſicienrly'in the Perſon: webs Fe 

though the Father only was named in the Grant: And yet God, when he gave the Land 
of Gmaan to Abraham, Gen. 13. 15. thought fit to put his Seed into tie Grant too: 
So the Prieſthood was given to Auron and his Sted; and the Cron God gave not 
only to David but his Seed alſo: And however our A. aſſures us that God intends; 

that the Iſſue ee ben , uben be chooſes any Perſon to be King; 'yet 
we ſee that the Kingdom, which he gave to Saul, without \tmearlonitig his Seed af! 
ter him, never eam to any of his Ins; and why when God choſe a perſon to 
be King, he ſhould intend, — 5 ve ſhould have the benefit of it, more than 
when he © choſs one 0 be Judge in JF at; I Would fain know a'Reaſon ; or why 
does a Grant of. Farberly Authority to a King more comprehend the Vue, „ Than 
when a like Grant is made to a Jadge 7 Is paternal Authority by Right to deſtend 
to the us, of one and not of the other? There will need ſome reaſon to be 
2 ofthis difference; more than the Name, when the thing given is the ſame 

Farberly Ausberity, and the manteer of giving it, God's choice of the Perſon, the 

fame tod; for 1 ſuppoſe our A. when he fays, end raiſed up Nuker, will by no 
means allow, they were choſen by the People. e451] 11 1 Hack On 
168. But fince bur A. has ſo confidently aſſured us of the care of God to 5 
ſerve the Kerherbood, and pretends to build all he ſays, upon the Authority — 
Scripture, we may well expect that that People whoſe Law, Conſtitution and Hi- 
ſtory is chieſſy contained in the Scripture, ſhould furniſn him with the —.— in 
ſtances of God's care of — — the Fatherly Authority, in — 

tis agreed he had a moſt peculiar care of. ara ey — — 
5 or Government was in amongſt the me, from their 

a People. It was omitted by our A. * Confeſſion, from apt bento 1250 25 
till their return out of that e, above 200 Vears: Prom thence till 
gave the Iſraelites a Kin about 400 Years more, our A. gives but x very ſlender 
account of it, nov i all that time are there the leaſt Footſteps of bern er 
Regal Government amongſt them. But then fays our A. Seed the a> 
_— me Right of Lineal' Succoſfion to paternal Government . 
N hat a Leal Succeſſion to paernal Groemment was then Pftablifhed, we 
—.— ſcen . I only n. eonfider how long this laſted,” and that wes to 
their Captivity abont 300 Years: From thence- to their Defiruion the Re 
mant; above 630 Year after, the ancient am print Right of 'Lineal Sure 54. 
ternal Government Was again Joſt , and . e 5þfe in rhe broth ed 
Land without it. 80 that of * Years, that they were God's peculiar People, 


they had Hereditary: ment — — nor one third of t 
time, and of har time — is not the leaſt Footſtep of one moment of 12 
nal 3 nor the ment of the antient a of Thread Sy 


— as e, rhether” we! de to be derived, as from its — — 
Baud, Sent, Aalen, ory which "apn cur AV Print the ay rs, 
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T having been ſhewn in the foregoing Diſcourſe. -_ : 
1. That Adam had not either by natural Right of. Fatherhood, 
or by poſitive Donation from God, apy loch Authority over his 
PAP Gal Children, or Dominion over the World as is pretended. | 

— 2. That if he had, his Heirs, Jet, had no Right to it. 
3. That if his Heirs had, there being na Law of Nature nor poſitive Law of 


God that determins, which is the Right Heir in all Caſes that may ariſe, the 


Right of Succeſſion, and conſequently of bearing Rule, cauld not have been cer- 


tainly determined. 


4. That if even that had been determined,” yet the knowledge of which is the 
eldeſt Line of Adam's Poſterity, being ſo long 1 utterly loſt, that in the Races 
of Mankind and Families of the World, there remains not to one above another, 
the leaſt pretence to be the eldeſt Houſe, and to have the Right of Inheritance. 
All theſe premiſes having, as I think, been clearly made out, it is impoſſible 
that the Rulers now on Earth, ſhould make any benefit, or derive any the leaſt 
ſhadow of Authority from that, which is held to be the Fountain of all Power, 
Adam's private Dominion and paternal Juriſdiction 3 10 that, he that will nat give juſt 
occaſion, to think, that all Government in the World is the product only of 
Force and Violence, and that Men live together by ng other Rules but that of 
Beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt carries it; and fo lay a; Foundation for perpetual 


Diſorder and Miſchief, Tumult, Sedition and Rebellion, (things that the follow- ' 


ers of that Hypotheſis ſo loudly cry out againſt) muſt of neceſlity find out another 
riſe of Government 2 Another original of Political Power, and another way of 


Cellgning and knowing the Perſons that have it, than what Sir Robert F. hath 
taught us. = wp #1 2 bd 


2. To this purpoſe, 1 think it may not be amiſs, to ſet down what I take to 


be political Power. That the Power of a Aagiſtrate over a Subject, may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from that of a Father over his Children, a 44after over his Servant, 2 
Husband over his Wife, and a Lard over his Slave. All which diſtin& Powers 
po ha ſometimes together in the ame Man, if he be conſidered under theſe 
different Relations, it may help us to diſtinguiſh theſe Powers one from another, 
and ſhew the difference betwixt a Ruler of a Common-wealth, a Father of a Fa- 
mily, and a Captain of a Galley. . © 455 | 

3. Political Pomer, then I take to be a Right of making Lays with Penalties of 
Death, and conſequently all leſs Penalties, for the Regulating and Preſerving of 
Property, and of employing the force of the Community, ia the Execution of 


ſuch Laws, and in the defence of the Common-wealth from foreign Injury, and 
all his only for the publick Good. © 
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17 O underſtand political Power, right, and derive it from its Original, we 
muſt conſider, what State all Men are naturally in, and that is, a Stare 

+ diſpoſe of their Poſſeſſions, and Per- 

ns as they think fit, within the bounds of the Law of Nature, without asking 


leave, or depending upon the Wall 7 877 , | 


er and juriſdiction is Neciprocal, 


A State alſo of Equality, Wherein all th 
x Go writs "nothing more evident, than that 


no one having more than another ; there ben 9 


Creatures of the ſame ſpecies and rank, promiſcuouſly born to all the ſame advan- 


tages of Nature, and the uſe of the ſame Faculties, ſnould alſo be equal one a- 
mongſt another without Subot dination 0 Aber unleſs the Lord and Maſter 
of them all, ſhould by any manifeſt Declaration of his Will ſet one above another, 
and confer on him, by an evident and clear Appointment, an undoubted Right 
to Dominion and Sovereignty. | 8 | | 

5. This equality of Men by Nature, the Judicious Hooker looks upon as ſo evi- 
dent in it ſelf, and beyond all queſtion, that he makes it the Foundation of that 
Obligation to mutual Love amongſt Men, on which he builds the duties they owe 


one another, and from whence he derives the great Maxims of Juſtige-and-Charity. 
His words are. OS ou au bi ind wot T + ME 
th brought Nen to know that it is no leſs ther. Duty, to 


The likt natu#al inducement, | M1 

Loe others than themſelves, for ering thoſe things which are equal, muſt \needs all have 
one Meaſure ; I cannot but wiſh to feceiue good, even 4 at every Mans hands, as 
any Man can 705 unto his own Soul, how ſpould I look to have any part of my are herein 
ſatisfied, unleſs in Jef be careful to ſatisfie the like deſtre;, which is undoubtedly in other 
Men, being of one and the ſame Nature; to have any thing offered them repugnant to this 


' deſire, muſt needs in all reſpocts . them as much as me, ſo that if I do harm, I muſt 


fervation'of the Life, the Liberty, Healt 


look to ſuffer, there being no reaſon that others. ſhould ſhew. greater meaſure of love to me, 
than they haus by me, ſhewed unto them; my deſire therefore to be lov'd of my equals m 
Nature, 4s much as poſſible may be, impoſeth upon me à natural Duty of bearing to them- 
ward, fully the like Afection; from which relation of equality between our ſelves and them 


Felton of Life, no Man is Tenorant. Eccl. Pol. Li. 4. . 
g. But though this be 4 State of Liberty, Jet it is not a State of Licence; though 
Man in that State have an uncontrolable Liberty, to diſpoſe of his Perſon or 
Poſſeſſions, yet he has not to deſtroy himſelf, or ſo much as any Crea- 
ture in his Poſſeſſion, but where ſome nobler Uſe, than its bare Preſervation calls 
for it. The State of Nature has a Law of Nature to govern it, which obliges eve- 
ry one: And Reaſon, which is that Law, teaches all Mankind, who will but 
conſult it, that being all equal and independent, no one ought to harm another in 
his Life,” Health, Liberty, or Poſſeſſions. For Men being all the Workmanſhip 
of one Omnipotent, and infinitely wiſe Maker: All the Servants, of one Sove- 
reign Maſter, ſent into the World by his'Order, and about his Buſineſs, they 
are his Property, whoſe Workmanſhip they are, made to laſt during his, not 
one anothers Pleaſure : And being furniſhed with like Faculties, ſharing all in 
one Community of Nature, there cannot be ſuppoſed any ſuch Subordination a- 
mong us, that may authorize us to deſtroy one another, as if we were made for 
one another's Uſes, as the inferior ranks: of Creatures are for ours. Every one 
a$ he is hound to preſerve himſelf, and not to quit his Station wilfully, ſo by the 
Iike reaſon, when his own Preſervation comes not in Competition, ought he, as 
much as he can, to preſerve the reſt of Mankind, and may not unleſs it be to do 
Jon on an Offender, take away, or impair the Life, or what tends to the Pre- 
| 3s Limb, or Goods of another. 

7. And that all Men may be reſtrained from invading others Rights, and from 
doing hurt to one another, and the Law of Nature be obſerved, which willeth 


that are as our ſelves, what ſeveral Rules and Canons, natural reaſon hath drawn, for di- 


the Peace and Preſervation of all Mankind,” the Execution of the Law of Nature is 


in that State, put into every Man's Hands, whereby every one has a Right to 


puniſh the Trangreſſors of that Law to ſuch a Degree, as may hinder its Viola- 


Ton. 
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tion. For the Law of Nature would, as all other Laws, that concern Men in this 
World, be in vain, if there were no Body that in the State of Nature, had a Pow- 
er to execute that Law, and thereby preſerve the Innocent and reſtrain Offenders. - 
And if any one in the State of Nature may puniſh another, for any evil he has 
done, every one may do ſo. For in that Sate of perfect Equality, where naturally 
there is no Superiority or juriſdiction of one, over another, what any may do in 
Proſecution: of that Law, every one muſt needs have a Right to do. | 
8. And thus in the State of Nature, ane Man comes by a Power over another; but 
yet no abſolute or arbitrary Power, to uſe a Criminal, when he has got him in 
his Hands, according to the paſſionate Heats, or boundleſs Extravagancy of his 
own Will; but only to retribute to him, fo far, as calm Reaſon and Conſcience 
dictate what is proportionate to his Tranſgreſſion, which is ſo much as may ſerve 
for Reparation and Reſtraint. For theſe two are the only Reaſons, why one Man 
may lawfully do harm to another, which is that we call Puniſhment. In tranſgreſ- 
ſing the Law of Nature, the Offender declares himſelf to live by another Rule, 
than that of common Reaſon and Equity, which is that meaſure God has ſet to 

the actions of Men, for their mutual Security; and ſo he becomes dangerous to 
Mankind, the Tye, which is to ſecure” them from Injury and Violence, being 
ſlighted and broken by him. Which being a treſpaſs; againſt the whole Species, 
and the Peace and Safety of it, provided for by the Law of Nature, every Man 
upon this Score, by the Right he hath to preſerve Mankind in general, may re- 
ſtrain, or where it is neceſſary, deſtroy things noxious to them, and ſo may bring 
ſuch evil on any one, who hath tranſgreſſed that Law, as may make him repent 
the doing of it, and thereby deter him, and, by his Example others, from doing 
the like Miſchief. And in this Caſe, and upon this Ground, every Man bath a 
Right to puniſh the Offender, and be Executioner of the Lam of Nature. 02 
9. Idoubt not but this will ſeem a very ſtrange Doctrine to ſome Men: But be- 
fore they condemn it, I deſire them to reſolve me, by what Right any Prince or 
State can put to death, or puniſh an Alien, for any Crime he commits in their 
Country. Tis certain their Laws: by virtue of any Sanction, they receive from 
the promulgated Will of the Legiſlative, reach not a Stranger: They ſpeak not 
to him, nor, if they did, is he bound to hearken to them. The legiſlative Au- 
thority, hy which they are in Force over the Subjects of that Common- wealth, 
hath no Power over him. Thoſe who have the ſupream Power of making Laws 
in England, France: or Holland, are to an Indian, hut like the reſt of the World, 
Men without Authority: And therefore, if by the Law of Nature, every Man 
hath not a Power to puniſh Offences againſt it, as he ſoherly Judges the Caſe to 
require, I ſee not hom the Magiſtrates of any Community, can puniſh; an Alien of 
another Country ; fince in Reference to him, they can have no more Power, than 
what every Man naturally may have over another. 
10. Beſides the Orime which conſiſts in violating the Law, and varying from the 
right Rule of Reaſon, hereby a Man ſo far becomes degenerate, and declares 
himſelf to quit the Principles: of human Nature, and to be a noxious Creature, 
there is commonly j done, ſome: Perſon or other, ſome other Man receives 
Damage by his Tranſgreſſion, in which Caſe he ho hath received any Damage, 
has beſides the right of Puniſhment common to him with other Men, a particular 
Right to ſeek Repanaiem from him that has done it. And any other Perſon who. 
finds ĩt juſt, may alſo joyn with him that is injur d, and aſſiſt him in recovering 
from the Offender, ſo much as may make ſatisfaction for the Harm he has ſaffered, 
I. From theſe rm diſtinct Riglus, the one nu the Crime for reſtraint, 


and preyenting the like Offence, which.right of puniſhing is in every Body; the 
other of taking Reparation, which belongs only to the injured Party, comes it to 
paſs, that the Magiſtrate,, who by being Magiſtrate; hath the common Right of 
puniſhing put into his Hands, can often, where the publick good demands not 
the Execution of the Law, remit the Puniſhment of criminal Offences by his own 
Authority, but yet cannot remit the Satisfaction due to any priyate Man, for 
the Damage be has received. That, be; who has ſuffered the Damage has a Right 
to demand in his own:Name, and be alone can remit: The damnifed Perſon has 
this Power of appropriating to himſelf, the Goods or Service of the Offender, 
by: Right uf ſelf-Proſeruations as every Man has a Power to puniſh the Crime, to 
preyent;a6s being emmittpd -agains by the Nba ba bus of Preſerving al Menkings 
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äh doing all reaſonable things, he can, in order to that end: And thus .it is, 
that ever Man in the State of Nature, has a Power to kill a Murderer, both 4 
Alter others from doing the like Injury, which no Reparation! can compenſate, 

_ *by the Example of the Puniſhment that attends it from every body, and alſo to 
 Fecure Men from the attempts of a Criminal, who having renounced Reaſon, the 
'common Rule and Meaſure, God hath given to Mankind, hath by the unjuſt Vi- 
olence and Slaughter he hath committed upon one, declared War againſt all 
Mankind, and therefore may be deſtroyed as a Hon or a Beer, one of thoſe wild 
ſavage Beaſts, with whom Men can have no Society nor Security: And upon this 

Is grounded that great Law of Nature, whoſo ſheddeth Man's Blood, by Man ſhall his 
Blood be fed. "And Cain was ſo fully convinced, that every one had a Right to 
deftroy ſuch a Criminal, that after the Murther of his Brother, he cries out, 
175 one that findeth me, ſhall ſlay me; ſo plain was it writ In the Hearts of all 


1. By the ſame reaſon, may a Man in the State of Nature puniſh the lefſer | 
Breaches of that Law. It will perhaps be demanded with Death? 1 anſwer, each 
Tranſgreſſion may be puniſhed to that Degree, and with ſo much Severity, as will 
Fiffice to make it an nl Bargain to the Offender; give him Cauſe to repent, and 
eerrifie others from doing the like: © Every Offence that can be committed in the 
State of Nature, may in the State of Nature be alſo puniſhed equally, and as far 
forth as it may, in a Commonwealth. Forithough it would be befides my preſent 
Purpoſe, to enter here into the particulars ofthe Law of Nature, or its mea- 
fares of Payiſhment ;(yet ,"it is ger tadin there is ſuch a Law, and that tob, as in- 
„ pre plain to a rational Creature, and a Studier of that Law, as the poſi- 
tive Laws of Commonwealths; nay poſlibly-plainer ; as much as Reaſon is Caſier 
to be underſtood, than the Phanſies and intricate Contrivances of Men; folow- 
ing contrary and hidden Intereſts put into Words; for ſo truly are a'great part 
che municipal Laws of Countries, which are om ſo far rigkt, as they are found- 
ed on the La of Nature, by which they are to be regulated and interpreted. 
4, To this Rrauge Do@rine; viz: That 6) abe Scare" of. Nature, cbef) one hai the 
Evtoutive Power of the Law of Nature, I doubt mot but at will be obſected, that 
it is fnreaſattable for Men ts be Judges in their bwn Caſes, chat ſeif-ove will 
make Men partial to themſclves and their Friends: "And on thelother ſide, that 
iI Nature, Fan and Reyenge will carrycthem too far in puniſning others; and 
hence nothin but Confuſion! and Diſorder will follow, and that therefore God 


* 


- 
Fi 
= 


hath certainly baia lated Government! to reſtrain the partiality and violence of 
n J ealily prot; chat Cx! Government i8 the propet Remedy for the Incon- 


mencies df tte tate of Nature, whiclr muſt certainly be great, where Men may 
be-Jadges'in their 6wn Caſe, ſinec tis eaſſe tobe Imägihed, that he who was ſo 
unjuſt as to do his Brother an Injury, will ſcaroe be ſo juſt as to condemu himſelf 
ir But T Hall deſire thôſe Who make this Objection, to remember, chat hſo- 
kat Monarchs afe bot Men, and if Government is to he the. Remedy of thöſe E- 
vils;*Which* neceffarily follow'from Mens n 
the State of Nature is therefore not to be endured, I deſire t6 Know what Kind 
of Böyernmenk that is, and cho -much better it is than che State of Nature, 
_ re one eee Muleitudeg has the Liberty to be Judge in bis dw] 
„ "und he 6" Al his'SubjeQs whatever he-pleaſes} without the leaſt; que- 
8 ef thoſe who Execute his Pleaſurè ? And in Whatſoever he doth, 
whether led by Reaſon; Miſtake G Paſſion, muſt be fubimirted to? Which Men in 
the State Nature are not bound to do one to another :. And if — 
of 


of 
: Math amiſs in his own, or any other Caſe;'he is anſwerable for ir to the 
Ma arg £55107 ft 1 5. e e e, ee 
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105 1. ten asked as a mighty Objection, where are, or euer were, there any 
Met in fk har ures 7 To which it may ſuffice as an Anſwer at — 
at hee al Princes and Rulers of fdp Governments all through” the 
ore, are iu a ate of Nature; tis plain-the World never was; nor ever will 
Be. y Numbers of Men in that State“ 1 have named all Gbyvernors 6f 5; 
N mmuptics, whether they are, cr ar not, in League witli others. For 
tis not ey Ones that 3 uts an end to the tate' of Natürę between Men, but 

fly: thi me of "agreeing together mutually toenter into one Community, and 
make" one Body Politick; other Promiſes) and Compacts blen may walt one 
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with another, and yet ſtill be in the ſtate of Nature. The Promiſes and Bar- 
gains for Truck, &c. between the two Men in the deſert Iſland, mentioned by 
Garcilaſſo de la Vega, in his Hiſtory of Peru; or between a Swiſs and an Hadi an, in 
the Woods of America, are binding to them, though they are perfectly in a ſtate 
of Nature, in reference to one another. For Truth and keeping of Faith be- 
longs to Men, as Men, and not as Members of Society. | 

15. To thoſe that ſay, There were never any Men in the State of Nature; 1 


will not only oppoſe the Authority of the judicious Hboker, Eccl. Pol. Lib. 1. Sæct. 


10. where he ſays, The Laws which have been hitherto mentioned, i. e. the Laws of 
Nature, do bind Men abſolutely, even as they are Men, although they have never any ſet- 
tled Fellowſhip , never any ſolemn Agreement amongſt themſelves what to do or not to do, 
but for as much as we are not by our ſelves ſufficient to furniſh our ſelves with competent 
ſtore of things, needful for ſuch a Life; as our Nature doth deſire, a Life fit for the Dig- 
nity of Man; therefore to ſupply thoſe Defects and Imperſections which are in iu, as living 
ſingle and ſolely by our ſelves, we are naturally induced to ſeek Communion and Fellowſhip 
with others, this was the Cauſe of Mens uniting themſelves, at | firſt in politick Societies. 
But: I moreover affirm, That all Men are naturally in that State, and remain ſo, 
till by their own Conſents they make themſelves Members of ſome politick Soci- 
ety ; and I doubt not in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, to make it very clear. 


— 
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e the State of War. 


16. H E State of War is a ſtate of Enmity and Deſtruction: And therefore des 
4 ae claring by Word or Action, not a paſſionate and haſty, but a ſedate ſet- 
tled Deſign, upon another Man's Life, puts him in 4 State of War with him againſt 
whom he has declared ſuch an Intention, and ſo has ' expoſed his Life to the o- 
thers Power to be taken away by him, or any one that joyns with him in his De- 
fence, and eſpouſes his Quarrel; it being reaſonable and juſt I ſhould have a 
Right to deſtroy that, which threatens me with Deſtruction. For by the funda- 
mental Law of Nature, Man being to be preſerved, as much as poſſible, when all can- 
not be preſerved, the ſafety of the Innocent is to be preferred: And one may 
deſtroy a Man who makes War upon him, or has diſcovered an Enmity to his be- 


ing, for the fame Reaſon, that he may kill a Woolf or a Lion; becauſe ſuch Men 


are not under the ties of the Common-Law of Reaſon, have no other Rule, but 
that of Force and Violence, and ſo may be treated as Beaſts of Prey, thoſe dan- 
gerous and noxious Creatures, that will be ſure to deſtroy him, whenever he 
falls into their Power. | | | | 85 
17. And hence it is, that he who attempts to get another Man into his Abſo- 
late Power, does thereby put himſelf into a State of War with him; It being to be 
underſtood as a Declaration of a deſign upon his Life. For I have reaſon to con- 
clude, that he who would get me into his Power without my Conſent, would uſe 
me as he pleaſed, when he had got: me there, and deſtroy me too, when he had 
a fancy to it; for no body can deſire to have me in his abſolute Power, unleſs it be 
to compel me by force to that, which is againſt the Right of my Freedom, 5. e. 
make me a Slave. To be free from ſuch force is the only ſecurity of my Preſer- 
vation; and reaſon. bids me look on him, as an Enemy to my Preſervation, who 
would take away that Freedom, which is the fence to it; ſo that he who makes an 
attempt to enſlave me, thereby puts himſelf into a State of War with me. He that 
in the State of Nature, would take away the Freedom, that belongs to any one in 
that State, muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to have a 9 to take away every thing 
elſe, that Freedom being the Foundation of all the reſt: As he that in the State 
of Society, would take away the Freedom belonging to thoſe of that Society or 
Common- wealth, muſt be ſuppoſed to deſign to take away from them every thing 
elſe, and ſo be looked on as in a State of War. | + | ECT ver; Tg 
18. This makes it lawful for a Man to kill a Thief, who has not in the leaſt 
hurt him, nor declared any Deſign upon his Life, any farther, than by the uſe of 
Force, ſo to get him in his Power, as to take away his Money, or what he pleaſes 
Vol. 11. X 2 | front 
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from him; becauſe uſing Force, where he has no Right, to get me into his Pow- 
er; let bis Pretence be what it will, I have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he, who 
would rake away my Liberty would not, when he had me in his Power, take away 
every thing elſe. And therefore it is lawful for me to treat him, as one who 
has put himſelf into à ft ate of Way with me, i. e. kill him if I can; for to that Ha- 
— he juſtly expoſe himſelf, whoever introduces a State of War, and is 
aggreſſor in it. e. e e ABT ROOT Oz: >! 

19. And here we have the plain Difference between the ftare of Nature, and the 
Bate of War, which however ſome Men have confounded, are as far diſtant, as a 
ſtate of Peace, good Will, mutual Aſſiſtance and ; Preſervation ; and a ſtate of 
Enmity, Malice, Violence and mutual Deſtruction are one from another. Men 
living together acrording to Reaſon, without a common ſuperior on Earth, 
with Authority to judge tween them, is properly the ſtate of Nature. But force, 
or a declared deſign of Force upon the Perſon of another, where there is no com- 
mon Superior on Earth to appeal to for Relief, is the fare of War: And tis the 
want of ſuch an Appeal gives a Man the right of War even againſt an Aggreſſor, 
though he be in Society and a fellow Subject. Thus a Thief, whom ] cannot harm, 
but 5 Appeal to the Law, for having ſtolen all that I am worth, 1 may kill, 
when he ſets on me to rob me but of my Horſe or Coat; becauſe the Law; which 
was made for my Preſervation where it cannot interpoſe to ſecure my Life from 
preſent Force, which if loſt, is capable of no Reparation, permits me my own 
Defence, and the right of War, a Liberty to kill the Aggreſſor, becauſe the Ag- 

reſſor allows not time to appeal to our common judge, nor the deciſion of the 

aw, for Remedy in a Caſe, where the Miſchief may be irreparable. Want of a 
common Judge with Authority, puts all Men in a ftate of Nature: Force without Right, 
upon a Man's Perſon, makes a ſtate of War, both where there is, and is not, a com- 
mon Jo 63 DRE; 4,6 INRA MEE k. It ? 1 \ | | 7 I 
- 155 bo when the actual Foro is aver, the fate of War ceaſes betwen thoſe that 
are in Society, and are equally on both Sides ſubjected to the fair Determination 
of the Law ; becauſe then there lies open the remedy of Appeal for the paſt Inju- 
ry, and to prevent future Harm; bat where no ſuch Appeal is, as in the Nate 
of Nature, for want of poſitive Laws, and Judges with Authority to appeal to, 
the fate of Mur unce begun, tominues, with a right to the innocent Party to deſtroy 
tte other whenever he can, until the Aggreſſor offers Peace, and deſires Recon- 
cilia tion on ſuch Terms, as may repair any Wrongs he has already done, and ſe- 
cure the Innocent for the future; nay where an Appeal to the Law, and conſtitu- 
ted Judges lies open, but the Remedy is deny'd by a manifeft perverting of ju- 
ſtice, and a barefac'd wreſting of the Laws to protect or indemnifie the violence 
or injuries of ſome Men, or party of Men, there it is hard to imagine any thing 
but a pate of War. For where-ever Violence is uſed, and Injury done, though by 
hands appointed to adminiſter Juſtice, it is ſtill Violence and Injury, however 
coloar'd with the Name, Pretences, or forms of Law, the End whereof being to 
protect and redreſs the Innocent, by an unbjaſſed Application of it, to all who 
are under itz here. ever that is not bons fide done, War is made upon the Suffe- 
rers, who having no Appeal on Earth to right them, they are left to the only 
e owes eee eee 9 7 | 5 
21. To void this fare of War (wherein there is no Appeal but to Heaven, and 
wherein every the leaſt Difference is apt to end, where there is no Authority to 
decide between the Contenders) is one great reaſon of Mens putting themſelves imo 
Society, and quitting the State of Nature. For where there is an Authority, a 
Power on Earth, from which Relief can be had by Appeal, there the continuance 
of che Fate of War is exchuded, and the Controverſie is decided by that Power. 
Had there been any ſuch Court, any ſuperior juriſdiction on Earth, to deter- 
mine the Right between Jeprha and the Ammonites, they had never come to a 

of War, but we ſee he was forced to appeal to Heaven. The Lord the Judge 
(days he) he Fudge rhis Day between the Children of Ifracl, and the Children of Ammon, 
Fudg. 11.27. and then Proſecuting, and relying on his Appeal, he leads ont his 

Army to Battle: And therefore in ſuch Controverſies, where the Queſtion is put, 
who (ball be Fudge ? It cannot be meant, who ſhall decide the Controverſie; every 
one knows What Fephrha here tells us, that the Lord the Fudge, ſhall Judge. Where 
chere is no judge on Earth, the Appeal lies to God in Heaven. That 9 
Beat CR ben 


Of Government. 
then cannot mean, who ſhall judge? whether another hath put himſelf in à fate 
of War with me, and whether I may as Jephtha did, appeal io Heaven in it? Of that 
I my ſelf can only be Judge in my own Conſcience, as I will anſwer it at the 
great Day, to the ſupream Judge of all Men. 4 
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2 H E Natural Liberty of Man is to be free from any ſuperior Power on 
Earth, and not to be under the Will or legiſlative Authority of Man, 
but to have only the Law of Nature for his Rule. The Liberty of air; in Soci- 
ety, is to be under no other legiſlative Power, but that eſtabliſhed, by Conſent, 
in the Commonwealth; nor under the dominion of any Will; or reſttaint of any 
Law, but what that Legiſlative ſhall enact, according to the Fruſt put in it. 
Freedom then is not what Sit R. EF. tells us, O. A. 55. 4 Liberty for every one to do 
what he liſts, to live as he pleaſes, and not to be 44 by any Laws :; But Freedom of Men 
under Government, is, to have a ſtanding Rule to live by, common to every one 
of that Society, and made by the legiſlative Power erected in it; a Etberty to fol. 
low my own Will in all things, where that Rule preſeribes not; and not to be 
ſubje& to the inconſtant, uncertain, unknown, arbitrary Willof another Man: 
As Freedom of Nature is to be under no other Reſtraint but the Law of Nature. 
23. This Freedoms from abſolute, arbitrary Power, is ſo neceſſary to, and cloſe- 
ty joyned with a Man's Preſervation, that he cannot part with it, but by what 
forfeits his Preſervation and Life together. For a Man, not having the Power of 
his own Life, cannot, by Compact, or his own Conſent, exfave himſelf to any one, 
nor put himſelf under the abſolute, arbitrary Power of another, to take away his 
Life, when he pleaſes. No body can give more Power than he has himfelf ;- and 
he that cannot take away his own Life, cannot give another Power over it. In- 
deed having by his Fault, forfeited his own, Life, by ſome Act that deferves 
Death; he, to whom he has forfeited it, may (when he has him in his Power) 


delay to take it, and make uſe of him to his own Service, and he does him no In- 


jury by it. For, whenever he finds the hardſhip of his Slavery outweigh the va- 
lue of his Life, tis in his Power, by reſiſting the Will of his Maſter,/ to draw on 
himſelf the Death he deſires. . wg 5 | 

24. This is the perfect condition of Slavery, which is nothing elſe, but-the ſtatr 
of War continued, between a lawful Conqueror, and & Captive. For, if once Compitt 
enter between them, and make an Agreement for a limited Power on the one 
Side, and Obedience on the other, the fate of War and Slavery ceaſes, as long as 
the Compact endures. For, as has been ſaid, no Man can, By Agreement, paſs 
over to another that which he hath not in himſelf, a Power over higown Eife. 

I confeſs, we find among the q ems, as well as other Nations that Men did ſell 
themſelves; but, tis plain, this was only to Drudgery, not to Slavery. For, it is 
evident, the Perſon. ſold was not under an abfolute; arbitrary deſpotical Potrer. 
For the Maſter could not have Power to kill him at any time, whom at a certain 
time, he was obliged to let go free out of his · Serviee; and the Maſter of ſuch? 
a Servant was ſo far from having an arbitrary Power over his Life, tliat he could 
not at Pleaſure, ſo much as maim him, but the loſs of an Eye, or Tooth; ſet him 
free, Exod. XXI. | ? os 7 | 
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25. Hether we conſider natural Reaſon, which tells us, that Men, be- 

VV ing once born, have a right to their Preſervation, and conſequently. 

to Meat and Prink, and ſuch other things, as Nature affords for their Subſiſtence; 

or Revelation, which gives us an aceoùnt of thoſe Grants God made o ach 
7 | gh ; or 
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it feeds, belong to Mankind in common, as they are produced by the ſpontane- 
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ous Hand of Nature; and no body has originally a private Dominion, excluſive 
of the reſt of Mankind, in-any of them, as they are thus in their natural State : 
yet being given for the uſe of Men, there muſt of neceſſity be 4 means to appro- 
priate them ſome way or other, before they can be of any uſe, or at all benefi- 
cial to any particular Man. The Fruit, or Veniſon, which nouriſhes the wild Ju- 
dian ; Who knows no Incloſure, and is ſtill a Tenant in common, muſt be His, 
and fo his, 5. e. a part of him, that another can no longer have any right to 
it, before it can do him any Good for the Support of his Life. 
27. Though the Earth, and all inferior Creatures be common to all Men, Fe 
every Man has a Property in his own Perſon: This no Body has any right to but 
himſeif. The Labour of his Body, and the Work of his Hands, we may fay, are 


- — 


properly his. Whatſoever then he removes out of the State that Nature bath 
provided, and left it in, he hath mixed his Labour with, and joy ned to it ſome- 
thing that is his own , and thereby makes it his Property. It being by him re- 
moved from the common State Nature hath placed it in, it hath by this Labour 
ſomething annexed to it, that excludes the common Right of other Men. For 
this Labour being the unqueſtionable Property of the Labourer, no Man but he 
can have a Right to what that is once joy ned to, at leaſt where there is enough, 
and as good left in common for others. 
28. He that is nouriſhed by the Acorns he pickt up under an Oak, or the 
Apples he gathered from the Trees in the Wood, has certainly appropriated 
them to himſelf. No body can deny but the Nouriſhment is his. I ask then, 
When did they begin to be his? When he digeſted ? Or when he eat? Or 
when he boiled ? Or when he brought them home? Or when he pickt them up? 
And tis plain, if the firſt gathering made them not his, nothing elſe could. That 
Labour put a Diſtinction between them and common: That added ſomething to 
them more than Nature, the common Mother of all, had done; and fo they be- 
came his private Right. And will any one ſay, he had no Right to thoſe A- 
corns or Apples, he thus appropriated , becauſe he had not the Conſent of all 
Mankind to make them his? Was it a Robbery thus to aſſume to himſelf what 
belonged: to all in common? If ſuch a Conſent as that was neceſlary, Man had 
ſtarved, notwithſtanding the Plenty God had given him. We ſee in Gmmons, 
which remain ſo by Compact, that tis the taking any part of what is common, 
and removing it out of the ſtate Nature leaves it in, which begins the Property; 
without which the Common is of no uſe. And the taking of this or that part, 
does not depend on the expreſs Conſent of all the Commoners. Thus the Graſs 
my Horſe has bit; the Turfs my Servant has cut; and the Ore I have digg'd in 
any Place, where I have a Right to them in common with others, become my 
Property, without the Aſſignation or Conſent of any body. The Labour that was 
mine, removing them ont of that common State they were in, hath fixed my 
Property in them. Le Bic { | 
29. By making an explicit Conſent of every Commoner, neceſſary to any 
ones appropriating to himſelf any part of what is given in common, Children 
or Seryants could not cut the Meat, which their Father or Maſter had pro- 
vided for chem in common, without aſſigning to every one his peculiar N 
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kind; or what Amberegreiſe any one takes up * is 1 the Labour me N 
n, made his Property, who takes that 


Fes as he will. To which I anſwer, Not ſo. The ſame Law. of Nature, that 
does by this means give us Property, does alſo bound that Property too. God haz 


15 A Property in: Whateyer is beyond this, is more than his Share, and be- 


and thę few Spegdęrsg and to how ſmall a Part of that Proviſion 


: But 5 


| body el; has an; equal Title to it; and therefore he cannot appropriate, 


-Life,; and the 
t in 


t of it, 
bad np Ts ra, nog could withoyt-lajury: take from him. 
337 Nor was this Appropriation of! any parcel of Land, by improving it, 


FER any 
Prejudice to any other Man, ſings —5 was ſtilb enough, and as — and 


leſs left for others becauſe ba Inclofure for-himſelf. For: he that leaves as 
an aß another an make uſe of, dogs as good as take nothing at all. No Body 


the Caſe of Land and Water, where there is enough of both, is per- 


feckly the lame. 


f one Man could extend it ſelf, and ingroſs it to the Prejudice of o- 
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ehn annexed to it ſomething that was his Property, which another 


Ml ght, who had a whole, River of. the ſame Water left him to quench his 
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vated. He gave it to the uſe of the induſtrious and rational, (and Labour was 
to be bis Title to it z) not to the Fancy or Covetouſneſs of the Quarrelſom and 
Content ious. He that has as good left for his Improvement, as was already ta- 


ken up, needed not complain, ought not to meddle with what was already im- 
proved by another's Labour: If he did, tis _ be deſired the benefit of another's 
-Pains, which he had no right to, and not the Ground which God had given him 
in common with others to labour on, and whereof there was as good left, as that 
already poſſeſſed, and more than he knew what to do with, or his Induſtry could 
33. Tis true, in Land that is common in England, or any other Country, where 
there is plenty of People under Government, who have Money and Commerce, 
no one can incloſe or appropriate any part, without the conſent of all his Fel- 
lo- Commoners: Becauſe this is left common by Compact, 5. e. by the law of the 
Land, which is not to be violated. And tho' it be common, in reſpect of ſome 
Men, it is not ſo to all Mankind; but is the joint property of this Country, or 
this pariſh. Beſides, the remainder, after ſuch Incloſure, would not be as good 
to the reſt of the Commoners, as the whole was, when they could all make uſe of 
the whole; whereas in the Beginning and firſt peopling of the great Common of 
the World, it was quite otherwiſe. The Law Man was under, was rather for 
appropriating. God commanded, and his Wants forced him to labor. That 
was his Property which could not be taken from him where- ever he had fixed it. 
And hence ſubduiug or cultivating the Earth, and having Dominion, we ſee are 
joined together. The one gave Title to the other. So that God, by command- 
ing to ſubdue, gave Authority ſo far to appropriate: And the Conditionof human 
Life, which requires Labour and Materials to work on, neceſſarily introduce pri- 
r e eee 
36. Nature has well ſet the meaſure of Property by the extent of Mens Labour 
and the Cnvueniencies of Liſe: No Man's Labour could ſubdue, or appropriate all; 
nor could his Enjoyment conſume more than a ſmall Part; fo that it was impoſ- 
ble for any Man, this Way, to intrench upon the 9 85 of another, or acquire 
to himſelf a Property, to the prejudice of his Neighbour, who would ſtill have 
room for as good, and as Marge a Poſſeſſion (after the other had taken out his) as 
before it was appropriated. 'Meaſure did confine every Man's iber to a very 
moderate Proportion, and ſuch, as he might appropriate to himſelf, without In- 
jury to any Body, in the firſt Ages of the World, when Men were more in Dan- 
ger to be loſt, by wandring from their Company, in the then vaſt wilderneſs of 
the Earth, than to be ſtraltned for want of room to plant in. And the fame 
Meaſure may be allowed ſtill without Prejudice to any Body, as full as the World 
ſeems. For ſuppoſing a Man, or Family, in the State they were at firſt peopling 
of the World by the Children of Adam, or Noah; let him plant in ſome — nd, 
vacant places of America, we ſhall find that the Poſſeſſions' he could make imſelf, 
upon the Meaſures we have given, would not be very large; nor, even to this 
day, prejudice the reſt of Mankind, or give them reaſon! to! comp ain, or think 
themſelves injured by this Man's Incroachment, though the race of Men have now 
ſpread themſelves to all the corners of the World, and do infinitely exceed the 
mall Number was at the Beginning. Nay, the extent of Ground is 0 o little 
Value, without: Labour, that I bave heard it affirmed, that in Sin it ſelf, à Man 
may be permitted to plough, ſow and'reap, without being diſturbed upon Land 
he has no other Title to, but only his making uſe of it. But, on the contrary, 
the Inhabitants think themſelves beholden to Him, who, by his Induſtry” on ne- 
glected, and conſequently waſte Land, has inereaſed the ſock of Corn, which 
they: wanted. But be this as it will, which I lay no Streſs on; this 1 dare boldly 
affirm, that the ſame rule of Proprirty, ( uix.) that every Man ſhould Have as much 
as he could make uſe:of, would hold ſtill in the World, without ſraitning any 
Body; ſince there is Land enough in the World to ſuffice douhle the Inhabitants, 
had not the Invention of Monty, and the tacit Agreement of Men, t put à Valpe 
on ĩt, introduced Oy Conſent) larger Poſſeſſions, and a Right to chem; Wiel, 
how it has done, I ſhall by and b 15 t n eine 


ew more at large. : 


137: This is cortain, That in the bexinoing, before the dect of dern more 
chan Man needed, had altered the intrinſiek value of things, which depends only 
on their uſefulneſs to the Life of Man; or had reed, that a little piech hf yellow 

N | Metal, 
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Metal, which would keep without waſting or decay, ſhould be worth a great 
iece of Fleſh, ora whole heap of Corn, though Men had a right to appropriat 

by their Labour, each one to himſelf, as much of the things of Nature, as he coul 
uſe; yet this could not be much, nor to the Prejudice of others, where the ſame 
plenty was ſtill left, to thoſe, who would uſe the ſame Induſtry. To which let 
me add, that he who appropriates Land to himſelf by his Labour, does not leſſen 
but increaſe the common ſtock of Mankind. For the Proviſions ſerving to the ſup- 
port of human Life; produced by one Acre of Incloſed and Cultivated Land are 
(to ſpeak much within compaſs) ten times more than thoſe which are yielded by 
an Acre of Land of an equal richneſs lying waſte in Common. And therefore 
he that incloſes Land, and has a greater plenty of the Conveniencies of Life from 
ten Acres, than he could have from an hundred left to Nature, may truly be ſaid 
to give ninety Acres to Mankind. For his Labour now ſupplies him with Provi- 
ſions out of ten Acres, which were but the Product of an hundred lying in Com- 
mon. I have here rated the improy'd Land very low in making its Product but 
as ten to one, when it is much nearer an hundred to one. For I ask whether 
in the wild Woods and uncultivated waſte of America left to Nature without any 
Improvement, Tillage or Husbandry, a thouſand Acres yield the needy and 
wretched Inhabitants as many Conveniencies of Life, 
tile Land do in Devonſhire, where they are well Cultivated ? _ 


Before the appropriation of Land, he who gathered as much of the wild Fruit, | 


killed, caught, or tamed, as many of the Beaſts, as he could; he that ſo imploy- 
ed his Pains about any of the ſpontaneous Products of Nature, as any way to alter 
them, from the ſtate which Nature put them in, by placing any of his Labour on 
them, did thereby acquire 4 Propriety in them: But if they periſhed, in his Poſſeſ- 
ſion, without their due Uſe; if the Fruits rotted, or the Veniſon putrified, be- 


fore he could ſpend it, he offended againſt the common Law of Nature, and was 


liable to be puniſned; he invaded his Neighbour's ſhare, for he had o Right, far- 
ther than his Uſe called for any of them, and they might ſerve to afford him Con- 
% oO FE 2 Tr rg I ET 

38. The ſame Meaſures governed the Poſſeſon of Land too: Whatſoever he til- 
led and reaped, laid up and made uſe of, before it ſpoiled, that was his peculiar 
Right; whatſoever he encloſed, and could feed, and make uſe of, the Cattle and 
Product was alſo his. But if either the Graſs of his Incloſure rottedon the Ground, 
or the Fruit of his planting periſned without gathering, and laying up, this part 
of the Earth, notwithſtanding his Incloſure, was ſtill to be looked on as waſte, 
and might be the Poſſeſſion of any other. Thus, at the beginning, Cain might 
take as much Ground as he could Till, and make it his own Land, and yet leave 
enough to Abel's Sheep to feed on; a few Acres would ſerve for both their Poſ- 
ſeſſions. - But as Families increaſed , and induſtry inlarged their Stocks, their 
Poſſeſſions inlarged with the need of them; but yet it was commonly without any 
fixed property in the ground they made uſe of, till they incorporated, ſettled them- 


9 


ſelves together, and built Cities, and then, by conſent, they came in time, to 


ſet out the bounds of their diſtinct Territories, and ice on limits between them 
and their Neighbours; and by Laws within them 


was firſt inhabited, and therefore like to be beſt peopled, even as low down as 
Abrabam's Time, they wandred with their Flocks, and their Herds, which was 


their ſubſtance, freely up and down; and this Abraham did, in a Country where 


he was a Stranger. Whence it is plain, that at leaſt, a great part of the Land lay 
in common; that the Inhabitants valued it not, nor claimed Property in any more 
than they made uſe of. But when there was not room enough in the ſame Place, 
for their Herds to feed together, they by conſent, as Abraham and Lot did, Gen. 


the 
Mount Seir, Gen. xxxvi. 6. | > | | 

39. And thus, without ſuppoſing any private Dominion, and Property in A. 
dam, over all the World, excluſive of all other Men, which can no way be proved, 
nor any ones Property be made out from it; but ſuppoſing the World given as it 
was to the Children of Men in common, we ſee how labour could make Men diſt in ct 
TE ooo >. | * Titles 


* 


„as ten Acres of equally fer- 


elves, ſettled the Properties of 
thoſe of the ſame Society. For we ſee, that in that part of the World which 


Xili. by ſeparated and inlarged their Paſture, where it beſt liked them. And for 
ame Reaſon Eſau went from his Father, and his Brother, and planted in | 


169 
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that is left who 
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Titles to ſeveral parcels of it, for their private” Uſes ; wbetein there could be no 


doubt of Right, no robm for quarrel. | gf. £70, MolT io 522i 
40. Nor is it ſo ſtrange, as perhaps before conſideration it may appear, that 
the Property of Labour ſhould be able to over- balance the Community of Land. For 
tis labour indeed that puts the difference of vatut'6H every thing ; and let any one 
confider what the difference is Between an Acre of Land planted with Tabaceo'or 
Sugat, fown with Wheat or Barley; and an Acreof the TameLand lying in com- 
men, without any Husbandry upon it, and he will find, that the improvement 


s of the Anicritens are of this, Wo are rich in Land, and poor in alf the Com- 
rts of Life; Whom ying furniſhed as liberally às any 6tHer People, 
th the materials of Plenty, 5. 4. a fruitful Soil, apt toprodice in abündance, 
what might ſerve for Food, Rayment, and D din 


by Labour, have not one hnndredth part of the Conveniencles we 
Ing of a large 


3 day Labduf 5 Ton 
ee this 2 little clearer, 4 60 
frons of Life, through their ſeveral e to dur Uſe, and 
ſce, howy much the Bread, Wine and 
oath, are thin anding, Acorns, 
\ ater. ard Lead LULL | k 1 ge loathin 5 di not 
La bons 17 7 is with theſe more uſeful Commodities For Whatever Bead is 


chan Acorns,” Wine than Water, and Coxrh ot Suk, than Leaves, 
Skins or Mos, that is wholly owing ro Labour and Induſtry. The dhe of theſe be- 
11 7 e Food and Rayment which unaſſiſted Nature fürfiſhes us with ; the other 
ee When howe miich they 
xc&ed the othet in Value, when any ore hath Comptted; he will then 85 how 
0 ao was the far greateſt park of he value of things we enjoy in this Word : 
Ac the ground, which produces the Materials, is ſcarce to be feckon'd in, as 
Any Or at 1 785 bot a very fmall part of it; ſo little, that eyen 3 5 
mage, 


— 


ly to Nature, that hath fo improvement of Paſturage, 


e ee as indeed is Wa; and we ſhall fd the beheßt of it 
6 1 3 and We mall find the VenEnt « 


ita de cg 
di 


138 947 part of all its uſeful Products; for all that the Straw, Bran, 
Bread, o 


who, 
or nn 
va Number, requiſite to this Corn, from its being Seed to be ſown to its being 


achat t6 little more chan nothing. F i ot Att 
This thews how much numbers of Men are to 0 preferred to largeneſs of Do- 
Hons ; and that the incteafe of Lands, and the right employtiig of them is 
| great Art of Government: And that Prince, who ſhall be ſo Wiſe and God- 
Uke, as by eſtabliſhed Laws of Liberty to fecure Protection and Encouragement 
x the honeſt induſtry of Mankind, againſt the Gppreſſion of Power and ion 
nels or Party, will quickly be tov hard for his Neighbours ;. But this by the by : 
T6 return to the fgeument in Hand. ee oy 5 
43. An Acre of Land, that bears here twenty Buſhelsof Wheat, and anothet in 
a hich, y 1 the fame Husbandry, would do the like, are, without doubt, 
the ſame natural uittinſick Valde: Bit yet the Benefit Mankind receives from 
Sole in 4 Year, is worth 5 7. and from the othet poſſibly not worth a Penny, 
if all the Profit an J-dian received from it were to be vatued, and fold here; at 
Falt, Spa only fay, not . Tis Labour then, which puts the greateſt part of 
upon Land, 7 5 which it woild ſcarcely be wotth any. thing: Tis to that 


hat Atre of Wheat, is more worth than the Product of an Acre of as 


good en Pai lies mals. is all the effect of Labour. For tis not barely the 
u $ 


moans Fans, the Reaper's and Threſher's Toit, and the Baker's Swear, 
rtted.jnto © Bread we Eat; the Labour of thoſe who broke the Oxen, 
£ and wroupht the Iron and Stones, Who felled and framed the Tim- 
oyed about the Plough, Mill, Oven, or any other Utenfils, which are a 


made 


[ 
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made Bread, muſt all be charged on the account of Labour; and received as an 
effect of that: Nature and the Earth furniſhed only the almoſt worthleſs Mate- 


rials, as in themſelves. Twould be a ſtrange Catalo 


| gue of things, that Iaduftry pro- 
vided and made uſe of, about every Loaf of Bread, before it came to our Uſe, if we 


could trace them; Iron, Wood, Leather, Bark, Timber, Stone, Bricks, Coals, 


Lime, Cloth, Dying Drugs, Pitch, Tar, Maſts, Ropes, andall the Materials 


made uſe of in the Ship, that brought any of the Commodities made uſe of by any 
of the Workmen, to any part of the Work, all which, *rwould be alinoſt im- 
poſſible, at leaſt too long, to reckon up. _. 

44+ From all which it is evident, that though the things of Nature are given in 
common, yet Man by being Maſter of himſelf, and Proprietor of his own Perſon, and 
the Actions or Labour of it, had ſtill in himſelf the great Foundation of Property; and 
that, which made up the great part of what he applyed to the Support or Com- 
fort of his Being, when Invention and Arts had improved the conveniencies of 
Life; was perfectly his own, and did not belong in common to others. 


45- Thus Labour, in the beginning gave 4 Right of Property, wherever any one 


was pleaſed to imploy it, upon what was common, which remained a long while, 
the far greater part, and is yet more than Mankind makes uſe of. Men, at firſt, 


for the moſt part, contented themſelves with what un-aſſiſted Nature offered to 
their Neceſlities: And though afterwards, in ſome parts of the World, (where 


the Increaſe of People and Stock, with the Uſe of Money, had made Land ſcarce, 
and ſo of ſome Value) the ſeveral Communities ſettled the Bounds of their diſtinct 
Territories, and by Laws within themſelves, regulated the Properties of the 
private Men of their Society; and ſo, by Gmpatt and Agreement, ſertled the Pro- 
perty which Labourand Induſtry began; and the Leagues that have been made-be- 
tween ſeveral States and Kingdoms, eitherexpreſly or tacitly diſowningall Claim 
and Right to the Land in the others Poſſeſſion, have, by common Conſent, 
given up their Pretences to their natural common Right, which originally the 

had to thoſe Countries, and ſo have, by poſitive Agreement, ſettled a Propertyamongſt 
themſelves, in diſtin& Parts and Parcel of the Earth; yet there are ſtil] great Tratts 
of Ground to be found, which, (the Inhabitants thereof not having joyned with 
the reſt of Mankind, in the conſent of the Uſe of their common Money) lie waſte, 
and are more, than the People, who dwell on it, do, or can make uſe of, and fo 


{till lie in common. Tho? this can ſcarce happen amongſt that part of Mankind, 
that. have conſented to the Uſe of Money. | 


46. The greateſt part of things really uſeful to the life of Man, and ſuch as the 


neceſſity of ſubſiſting made the firſt Commoners of the World look after, as it 
doth the Americans now, are generally things of ſhort Duration; ſuch as, if they 
are not conſumed by uſe, will decay and periſh of themſelves: Gold, Silver and 
Diamonds, are things, that co or Agreement hath put the Value on, more 
than real Uſe, and the neceſſary ſupport of Life. Now of thoſe good things which 
Nature hath provided in (common, every one had a Right as hath been ſaid) to 


as much as he could uſe, and Property in all he could affect with his Labour; all 
that his Iaduſtry could extend to, to alter from the ſtate Nature had put it in, was 


his. He that gathered a hundred Buſhels of Acorns or Apples, had thereby a Property 


in them, they were his Goods as ſoon as gathered. He was only to look, that 
he uſed them before they ſpoiled, elſe he took more than his ſhare, androbb'd o- 


thers. And indeed it was a fooliſh thing, as well as diſhoneſt, to hoard up more, 


than he could make uſe of. If he gave away a part to any body elſe, ſo that it 
Periſhed not uſeleſly in his Poſſeſſion, theſe he alſo made uſe of. And if he alſo 


bartred away Plumbs, that would have rotted in a Week, for Nuts that would 
laſt good for his eating a whole Vear he did no injury; he waſted not the com- 
mon Stock ; deſtroyed no part of. the portion of Goods that belonged to others, 
ſo long as nothing periſhed uſeleſly'in his hands. Again, If he would give his 
Nuts for a piece of Metal, pleaſed with its Colour ; or exchange his Sheep for 
Shells, or Wooll for a ſparkling Peble or a Diamond, and keep thoſe by him all 
his Life, he invaded not the Right of others, he might heap up as much of theſe 


durable things as he pleaſed + the exceeding of the'bounds of his juſt Property not lying 


in the largeneſ of | 20:Nion, but the periſhing of any thing uſeleſly in it. 
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47. And thus came in the uſe of nam ſome laſting thing that Men might keep 


without ſpoiling , and that by mutual Conſent Men would take in exchange for 
the truly uſeful, but periſhable ſuppores of Life. 

48. And as different degrees of Induſtry were apt to give Men Poſſeſſions in 
difterent Proportions, ſo this Invention of Money gave them the Opportunityto con- 
tinue and enlarge them. For ſuppoſing an Iſland, ſeparate from all poſſible Com- 
merce with the reſt of the World, wherein there were but an hundred Familics, 
but there were Sheep, Horſesand Cows, with other uſeful Animals, wholſome 
Fruits, and Land enough for Corn for a hundred thouſand Times as many, but 
nothing in the Iſland, either becauſe of its Commonneſs, or periſhableneſs, fit to 
ſupply the place of Aney: What reaſon could any one have there to enlarge his 
Poſleſſions beyond the uſe of his Family, and a plentiful ſupply to its Cnſumption, 
either in what their own Induſtry produced, or they could barter for like periſhable, 
uſeful Commodities, with others ? Where there is not ſomething, both laſting 
and ſcarce, and fo valuable, to be hoarded up, there Men will be apt to enlarge 
their Poſſeſſons of Land, were it never ſo rich, never ſo free for them to take. For 


Lask, what would a Man value Ten thouſand, or an Hundred thouſand Acres of 


excellent Laud, ready cultivated, and well ſtocked too with Cattle in the middle of 
the In-lagd Parts of America, where he had no hopes of Commerce with other 
parts of the World, to draw Money to him by the fale of the Product? It would 
not be worth the incloſing, and we ſhould ſee him give up again to the wild Com- 
mon of Nature, whatever was more than would ſupply the conveniencies of Life 
to be had there for him and his Family. | | 

49. Thus in the Beginning all the World was America, and more ſo than that 
is nom; for no ſuch thing as Money was any where known. Find out ſomethin 
that hath the -U/e and Value of Money amongſt his Neighbours, you ſhall ſee the 
ſame Man will begin preſently to enlarge his Poſſeſſions. OE 

50. But ſince Gold and Silver, being little uſeful to the Life of Man in propor- 
tion to Food, Rayment, and Carriage, has its Value only from the conſent of Men, 
whereof Labom yet makes, in great part, the Meaſure, it is plain, that Men have 
agreed to a diſproportionate and unequal Poſſeſſion of the Earth, they having by a 
tacit and voluntary Conſent, found out aWay how a Man may fairly poſſeſs more 
Land, than he himſelf can uſe the Product of, by receiving in Exchange for the 
overplus Gold and Silver, which may be hoarded up without Injury to any one; 
theſe Metals not ſpoiling or decaying in the hands of the Poſſeſſor. This Partage 
of things in an inequality of private Poſſeſſions, Men have made practicable out 
of the bounds of Society, and without Compact only by putting a Value on Gold 
and Silver, and tacitly agreeing in the uſe of Money. For in Governments, the 
Laws regulate the right of Property, and the poſſeſſion of Land is determined by 
poſitive Conſtitutions. | = er 

51. And thus, I think, it is very eaſie to conceive without any Difficulty, how 
Labour could at firſt begin a title of Property in the common things of Nature, and how 
the ſpending it upon our uſes bounded it. So that there could then be no reaſon of 
quarreling about Title, nor any doubt about the largeneſs of Poſſeſſion it gave. 
Right and Conveniency went together; for as a Man had a Right to all he could 
imploy his Labour upon, ſo he had no Temptation to labour for more than he 


could make uſe of. This left no room for Controverſie about the Title, nor for 


Incroachment on the right of others; what Portion a Man carved to himſelf, was 
eaſily ſeen; and it was uſeleſs as well as diſhoneſt to carve himſelf too much, or 


take more than he needed. 
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* Of Paternal Power. e 
Nr may perhaps be cenſured as an impertinent Criticiſm in a diſcourſe of 
this Nature to find fault with Words and Names, that have obtained in 
the World: And yet poſſibly it may not be amiſs to offer new ones, when the 
old are apt to lead Men into Miſtakes as this of paternal Power probably has ir TY 
whic 
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which ſeems ſo to place the power of Parents over their Children wholly in the 
Father, as if the Mother had no ſhare in it, whereas, if we conſult Reaſon or Re- 
velation, we ſhall find, ſhe hath an equal Title. This may give one reaſon to 
ask, whether this might not be more properly called parental Power. For what- 
ever obligation Nature and the right of Generation lays on Children, it muſt cer- 
tainly bind them equal to both the concurrent Cauſes of it. And accordingly we 
ſee the poſitive Law of God every where joyns them together, without Diſtincti- 
on when it commands the Obedience of Children, Honour thy Father and thy Mother, 
Exod. 20. 12. Whoſoever curſeth his Father or his Mother, Lev. 20. 9. Te ſhall ſear every 
Man his Mother and his Father, Lev. 19. 3. Children obey your Parents, &C. Eph. 6. 1. 
is the ſtile of the Old and New Teſtament. WI 
53. Had but this one thing been well conſider'd, without looking any deeper 
into the Matter, it might perhaps have kept Men from running into thoſe groſs 
Miſtakes, they have made, about this power of Parents ; which however it might, 


173 


without any great Harſhneſs, bear the name of abſolute Dominion, and regal Au- 


thority, when under the Title of paternal Power it ſeem'd appropriated to the Fa- 
ther, would yet have ſounded but odly, and in the very Name ſhewn the Abſur- 

dity, if this * abſolute Power over Children had been called Parental; and 
thereby have diſcover'd, that it belong'd to the Aiother too; for it will but very 
ill ſerve the turn of thoſe Men, who contend ſo much for the abſolute power and 


authority of the Fatherhood, as they call it, that the Mother ſhould have any Share 


init. And it would have but ill ſupported the Anarchy they contend for, when 


by the very Name it appeared, that that fundamental Authority, from whence 


they would derive their Government of a ſingle Perſon only, was not plac'd in 
one, but two Perſons joyntly. But to let this of Names paſs. 
54. Though I have ſaid above Chap. 2. That all Men by Nature are equal, I can- 


not be ſuppoſed to underſtand all ſorts of Equality: Age or Virtue may give Men a 


juſt Precedency : Excellency of Parts and Merit may place others above the common 
Level: Birth may ſubje& ſome, and Alliance or Benefits others to pay an Obſer- 
vance to thoſe to whom Nature, Gratitude, or other Reſpects may have made it 
due; and yet all this conſiſts with the Equality, which all Men are in, in reſpect 
of juriſdiction or Dominion, one over another; which was the Equality I there 
ſpoke of, as proper to the Buſineſs in hand, being that equal mow, that every 
Man hath, to his natural Freedom, without being ſubjected to the Will or Autho- 
rity of any other Man. | | 
55. Children, 1 confeſs, are not born in this full ſtate of Equality, though they 
are born to it. Their Parents have a ſort of Rule and juriſdiction over them, 


when they come into the World, and for ſome time after, but tis but a tempo- 


rary one. The Bonds of this Subjection are like the ſwadling Cloths they are wrapt 
up in, and ſupported by in the weakneſs of their Infancy: Age and Reaſon as they 
grow up, looſen them, till at length they drop quite off, and leave a Man at his 
own free Diſpoſall. 15 | 
56. Alem was created a perfect Man, his Body and Mind in full poſſeſſion of 
their Strength and Reaſon, and ſo was capable, from the firſt Inſtant of his Being 
to provide for his own Support and Preſervation, and ny his Actions accor- 
ding to the Dictates of the Law of Reaſon which God had implanted in him. From 
him the World is peopled with his Deſcendants, who are all born Infants, weak 
and helpleſs, without Knowledge or Underſtanding: But to ſupply the defects 
of this imperfect State, till the improvement of Growth and Age had removed 
them, Adam and Eve, and after them all Parents were, by the Law of Nature, 
unter an Obligation to preſerve, nouriſh, and educatt the Children, they had begotten; 
nor as their own Workmanſhip, but the Workmanſhip of their own Maker, the 
Almighty, to whom they were to be accountable for them. | | 
57. The Law, that was to govern Adam, was the ſame, that was to govern all 
hisPoſterity, the Law of Reaſon. But his Off-ſpring having another way of en- 


trance into the World, different from him, by a natural Birth, that produced 
them ignorant and without the uſe of Reaſon, they were not preſently under that 


Law; for no body can be under a Law, which is not promulgated to him; and 


this Law being promulgated or made known by Reaſon only, he that is not come 


to the Uſe of his Reaſon, cannot be ſaid to be under this Law; and Adam's Chil- 
dren, being not preſently as ſoon as born under this Law of Reaſon, were —_ 
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ſently free. For Law, in its true Notion , not ſo much the Limitation as che 
direction of a free and intelligent Agent to his proper Intereſt, and preſcribes no far- 
ther than is for the general Good of thoſe under that Law : Could they be hap- 
pier without it, the Law, as an uſeleſs thing, would of itſelf vaniſh ; and that ill 
deſerves the Name of Confinement which hedges us in only from Bogs and Pre- 
cipices. So that, however it may be miſtaken, the end of Law is not to aboliſh or 
reſtrain, but to preſerve and enlarge Freedom For 1n all the ſtates of created Beings 
capable of Laws, where there is no Law, there is no Freedom. For Liberty is to be free 
from Reſtraint and Violence from others; which cannot be, where there is no 
Law: But Freedom is not, as we are told, A Liberty for every Man to do what he 
lifts : (For who could be Free, when every other Man's Humour might domineer 
over him ?) But a Liberty to diſpoſe, and order as he liſts, his Perſon, Actions, 
Poſſeſſions, and his whole Property, within the Allowance of thoſe Laws, under 
which he is, and therein not to be ſubje& tothe Arbitrary Will of another, but 
freely follow his own. | | Fl "OY 

58. The Power, then, that Parents have over their Children, ariſes from that 
Duty which is incumbent on them, to take care of their Off-ſpring, . during the 
imperfet ſtate of Childhood. To inform the Mind, and govern the Actions of 
their yet ignorant Nonage, till Reaſon ſhall take its Place, and eaſe them of that 
Trouble, is what the Children want, and the Parents are bound to. For God hav- 
ing given Man an Underſtanding to direct his Actions, has allowed him a free- 
dom of Will, and liberty of Acting, as properly belonging thereunto, within 
the bounds of that Law he is under. But whilſt he is in an Eſtate, wherein he has 
not Underſtanding of his own to direct his Mill, he is not to have any Wil of his 
own to follow The that underſtands for him, muſt will for him too; he muſt pre- 
ſcribe to his Will, andregulate his Actions; but when he comes to the Eſtate 
that made his Father a Freeman, the Son is a Freeman too. 711 

59. This holds in all the Laws a Man is under, whether Natural or Civil. Is a 
Man under the Law of Nature? What made him Free of that Law? What gave him 
A free diſpoſing of his Property, according to his ownWill, within the compaſs of 
that Law? Lanſwer; a State of Maturity wherein he might be ſuppos'd capable 
to know that Law, that ſo he might keep his Actions within the Bounds of it. 
When he has acquired that State, he is preſumed to know how far that Law is to 
be his Guide, and how far he may make uſe of his Freedom, and ſo comes to have it; 
*till then, ſome body elſe muſt guide him, who is preſumed to know, how far the 
Law allows a Liberty. If ſuch a State of Reaſon, ſuch an Age of Diſcretion made 
him Free, the ſame ſhall make his Son Free too. Is a Man under the Law of Eu- 


gland: What made him Free of that Law? That is, to have the Liberty to diſpoſe 


of his Actions and Poſſeſſions according to his own Will, within the Permiſſion 
of that Law? A Capacity of knowing that Law. Which is ſuppoſed by that 
Law, at the Age of one and twenty Years, and in ſome Caſes ſooner. If this 
made the Father Free, it ſhall make the Son Free too. Till then we ſee the Law 
allows the Son to have no Will, but he is to be guided by the Will of his Father 
or Guardian, who is to underſtand for him. And if the Father die, and fail to 


ſubſtitute a Deputy in his Truſt; if he hath not provided a Tutor, to govern his 


Son, during his Minority, during his want of Underſtanding, the Law takes care 
to do it, ſome other muſt govern him, and be a Will to him, till he hath attained 


to @ State of Freedom, and his Underſtanding be fit to take the Government of his 


Will. But after that, the Father and Son are equally Free as much as Tutor 
and Pupil after Nonage ; equally Subjects of the ſame Law together, without any 
Dominion left in the Father over the Life, Liberty, or Eſtate of his Son,, whether 
they be only in the State and under the Law of Nature, or under the poſitive 
Laws of an Eſtabliſh'd Government. 31 de note oe: yidoi. 

50. But if, through defects that may happen out of the ordinary courſe of Na- 
ture, any one comes not to ſuch a degree of Reaſon, wherein he might be ſuppo- 
ſed capable of knowing the Law, and ſo living within the Rules of it, he is never 
capable of being a Free Man, he is never let looſe to the diſpoſure of his own Will 
(becauſe he knows no bounds to it, has not Underſtanding, its proper Guide) 
but is continued under the Tuition and Government of others, all the time his 
own Underſtanding is uncapable of that Charge. And ſo Lunaticłs and Ideots are 


Never ſet free from the Government of their Parents; Children, who are not as yet 


come 


their 2 till they can be able to ſhift for themſelves, and will ſcarce a- 
mount to an inſt: 3 | 


rents, wwilſt yet ſhort of that Age, are ſo conſiſtent, and fo diſtinguiſhable, that 
the moſt blinded Contenders for M | F > 
this Difference ;, the moſt obſtinate cannot but allow their Conſiſtency. For were 


their Doctrine all true, were the right Heir of Adam now known, and by that 
Title ſettled a Monarch in his Throne, inveſted with all the abſolute unlimited 
Power Sir R. E talks of; if he ſhould die as ſoon às his Heir were Born, muſt not 
the Child, notwithſtanding he were never ſo Free, never ſo much Sovereign, be 
in Subjection to his Mother and Nurſe, to Tutors and Governors, till Age and 
Education brought him Reaſon and Ability to govern himſelf, and others? The 
Neevflities of his Life; the Health of his Body, and the Information of his Mind 
would require him to be directed by the Will of others and not his own; and 
yet will any one think, that this Reſtraint and Subjection were inconſiſtent with, 
or ſpoiled him of that Liberty or Sovereignty he had a Right to, or gave away 
his Empire to thoſe who had the Government of his 
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LD ) THC he his Nonage? This Government 
over him only prepared him the better and ſooner for it. e | 


any body ſhould ask 


me, when my Son is of Age to be Free? I ſhall anſwer, When his Monarch is 


of Age to govern. But at what time, ſays the judicious Hooker , Eccl. Pol. I. x. 
Sect: G. 4 may be ſaid to have attain d fo fer forth the uſe of Reaſon, as ſufficeth to 
muke him capable of thiſe Laws whereby he is then bound to guide bis Actions z this is 4 
#rrat deal more eaſie for ſenſe to diſcern, than ſor any one Skill and Learning to de- 


5 


62. Commonwealths themſelves take notice of, and allow, that there is a time 
when Men are to begin to att like Free Men, and therefore till that time require not 
Oaths of Fealty, or Allegiance, or other publick owning of, or Submiſſion to 
thetbvrernuinent of the Contitrics. To i CO nnd 

d Liberty of acting according to his own Will, 


1 


63. The Freedim then of Man, and 

is grounded on his having Reaſon, which is able to inſtru& him in that Law he is to 
povern himſelf by, and make him know how far he is left to the Freedom of his 
own Will. To turn him looſe. to an unreſtrain'd Liberty, before he has Reaſon 
to guide him, is not the allowing him the privilege of his Nature to be Free; 
but to thruſt him ont amongſt Brutes, and abandon him to a State as wretched, 
and as much beneath that of a Man, as theirs. This is that which puts the Au- 
thority into the Parents hands to govern the Minority of their Children. God hath 
made it their buſineſs to wp ob Care on their Off-ſpring, and hath placed in 
them ſuitable Tticftihations of Tendernefs, and concern to temper this Power, to 
apply it, as his Wiſdom deſigned it, to the Childrens good, as long as they 
ud need to be under it. | T4 "a 
64. But what reafon can hence adyance this care of the Parents due to their Off- 
ſpring into an abſolure Arbitrary Dominion of the Father, whoſe Power reaches no 
farther, than by ſuch a Diſcipline, as he finds moſt effectual, to give ſuch Strength 
and Health to their Bodies, fuch vigour and rectitude to. their Minds, as may 
beſt fit his Children to be moſt uſeful to themſelves and others; and, if it be ne- 
cefſary to his Condition, to make them Work, when they are able, for their own 

Subliftence. But in this Power the Mother too has her ſhare with the Father. 

0 > this Power ſo little belongs to the Father by aliy peculiar right of Na- 
tare, but only as he is Guardian of his Children, that when he quits his care of 
them, he loſes his Power over them, which goes along with their 2 


NF 


which ſha 7 wh | e al 
concerns of their Property, and bound their Liberty all thecourſe of their Lives? 
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and Education, to which it is inſeparably annexed ; and it belongs as much to the 


"Fofter-Father of an expoſed Child, as to the Natural Father of another. So little 


Power does the bare a of begerting give a Man over his Iſſue if all his Care ends 


there, and this be all the Title he hath to the Name and Authority of a Father. 
And what will become of this Paternal Power in that part of the World, where 
one Woman hath more than one Husband at a Time? Or in thoſe parts of Ame- 
rica, Where, when the Husband and Wife part, which happens frequently, the 
Children are all left to the Mother, follow her, and are wholly under her Care 


and Proviſion? If the Father die whilſt the Children are young, do they not na- 


turally every where owe the ſame Obedience to their other, during their Mino- 
rity, as to their Father were he alive? And will any one ſay, that the Mother 


hath a Legiſlative Power over her Children? that ſhe can make ſtanding Rules, 
f be of perpetual Obligation, by which they ought to regulate all the 


Or can ſhe inforce the Obſer vation of them with Capital Puniſnments? For this 


is the Proper Power of the Magiſtrate, of which the Father hath not ſo much as the 
ſhadow. His Command over his Children is but Temporary, and reaches not 


their Life or Property: It is but a help to the weakneſs and imperfection of their 


Nonage, a Diſcipline neceſſary to their Education: And though a Father may diſ- 


himſelf, having Licence 
cleave to bis Wife. 


poſe of his own Poſſeſſions as he pleaſes, when his Children are out of danger of 


Periſhing for Want, yet hi⸗ Power extends not to the Lives or Goods, which ei- 
ther their own Induſtry, or anothers bounty has made theirs; nor to their Liber- 


ty neither, when they are once arrived to the infranchiſement of the Years of 
Diſcretion. The Father's Empire then ceaſes, and he can from thence forwards no 
more diſpoſe of the liberty of his Son, than that of any other Man: And it muſt 
be far from an abſolute or perpetual ſuriſdiction, from which a Man may withdraw 

Nell Divine Authority to leave Father and Mother and 


6. But though there be a time when a child comes to be as Free from Subjecti- 
on to the Will and Command of his Father, as the Father himſelf is Free from 
Subſection to the Will of any body elſe, and they are each under noother reſtraint, 
but that which is common to them both, whether it be the Law of Nature; or 
municipal Law of their Country: Vet this Freedom exempts not a Son from that 
Honour which he ought, by the Law of God and Nature, to pay his Parents. God 


having made the Parents Inſtruments in his great deſign of continuing the Race 


of Mankind, and the occaſions of Life to their Children; as he hath laid on them 
an obligation to Nouriſh, preſerve, and bring up their Off- ſpring; So he has laid 
on the Children a perpetual obligation of honouring their Parents, which containing 
in it an inward Eſteem and Reverence to he ſhewn by all outward Expreſſions, 
ties up the Child from any thing, that may ever injure or affront, diſturb, or 
endanger the Happineſs or Life of thoſe, from whom he received his; and enga- 
ges him in all actions of Defence, Relief, Aſſiſtauce and Comfort of thoſe, by 
whoſe means he ent red into Being, and has been made capable of any Enjoyments 
of Life. From this Obligation no State, no Freedom can abſolve Children. But 
this is very far from giving Parents a Power of Command over their Children, 
or an Authority to make Laws and diſpoſe as they pleaſe, of their Lives or Liber- 
ties. Tis one thing to owe Honour, Reſpect, Gratitude and Aſſiſtance ; another 
to require an abſolute Obedience and Submiſſion. The Honour due to Parents, a 
Monarch in his Throne owes his Mother, and yet this leſſens not his Authority, 
nor ſubjects him to her Government. | r a 
. The ſubjection of a Minor places in the Father a temporary Government, 
which terminates with the Minority of the Child: and the Honour due from a Child, 
places in the Parents a perpetual Right to Reſpect, Reverence, Support and 
Compliance too, more or leſs, as the Father's Care, Coſt, and Kindneſs in his 
Education, has been more or leſs. This ends not with Minority, but holds in 


all Parts and Conditions of a Man's Life. The want of diſtinguiſhing theſe two 


| Powers, viz. That which the Father hath in the Right of Tuition, during Mino- 


rity; and the Right of Honour all his Life, may perhaps have cauſed a great part 
of the Miſtakes about this Matter. For to ſpeak: properly of them, = firſt. of 
theſe is rather the Privilege of Children, and Duty of Parents, than any Prero- 
gative of paternal Power. The Nouriſhment and Education of their 9 is 
%%/ cc 7, 5.4; $Chareg 
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a Charge ſo incumbent on Parents for their Children's Good, that nothing can 
abſolve them from taking Care of it. And tho” the Power of commanding and cha- 
ſtiſcag them go along with it, yet God hath woven into the Principles of human 
Nature ſuch a Tenderneſs for their Off-spriag, that there is little Fear that Pa- 
rents ſhould uſe their Power with too much Rigour ; the Exceſs is. ſeldom on 
the ſevere ſide, the ſtrong byaſs of Nature drawing the other way. And there- 
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fore God Almighty when he would expreſs his gentle Dealing with the Ir aclites, ; 


he tells them, that tho? he chaſten'd them, he chaſten d them as a Man chaſtens his 
Son, Deut. viii. 5. . e. with Tenderneſs and Affection, and kept them under no 
ſeverer Diſcipline, than what was abſolutely beſt for them, and had been leſs 
Kindneſs to have ſlacken'd. This is that Power to which Children are comman- 
ded Obedience, that the Pains and Care of their Parents may not be increaſed 7 
% rl een | 1 e 

68. On the other ſide, Honour and Support all that which Gratitude requires 
to return for the Benefits received by and from them is the indiſpenſible Duty 
of the Child, and the proper Privilege of the Parents. This is intended for 
the Parents Advantage, as the other is for the Child's; though Education, the 
Parents Duty, ſeems to have molt Power, becauſe the Ignorance and Infirmi- 
ties of Childhood ſtand in need of Reſtraint and Correction; which is a viſible 
Exerciſe of Rule, and a kind of Dominion. And that Duty which is compre- 
hended in the Word Honour, requires leſs Obedience, though the Obligation be 
ſtronger on grown, than younger Children. For who can think the Command, 
Children obey your Parents, requires in a Man, that has Children of his own, the 
ſame Submiſſion to his Father, as it does in his yet young Children to him; and 
that by this Precept he were bound to obey all his Father's Commands, if, out 
of a Conceit of Authority, he ſhould have the Indiſcretion to. treat him ſtill as a 
69. The firſt part then of Paternal Power, or rather Duty, which is Education; 


belongs ſo to the Father, that it terminates at a certain ſeaſon ;* when the Buſi- 


neſs of Education is over it ceaſes of itſelf, and is alſo alienable before. For a 


Son an Apprentice to another, has oe 0 him, during that time, of a great 


Property, or AQtions ; no ht, that his Will ſhould preſcribe to his 8 
in all things; however it may become his Son in many things, not very inconve? 


to his Chjld. or Friend; Relief and Support to the Diſtreſſed ;"and'Gratitude'ts 
a Benefactor, to ſuch.d degree, that all he has, all he can do, cannot ſuffiient- 


Land, no Sd Power of Commanding. He has no Dominion over his Son's 
7 


e becauſe, as has been ſaid," it is owing 


fo rhe Mothet,too., but. decauſe theſe Obligations to Parents, | aid the Degr 
of what'is eee may be varied by 


nels, Trouble aud Expence,' which is often employed upon one Child more than 
71, This ſhews the Reaſon how it comes to pals, that Parents i Soveries, where 


they themſelves are Subjects, retain a Power over their Children, and have as 
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the 12 9 the a eg naturally 10 bY none of it. But theſe two Powers, 


8,450 Paternat,, à ſo perfect inet and ſeparate; are built upon fo 
Feat ouadations, FT: 1150 to fo 7 Ends, that every Subject that is 
fs: bas as much 4 Pater nal 3080 over: kis Children, as the Prince has o- 
nd Every Prince , that has Patents, owes them as much filial Duty 
"Obaticach, 28 the meaneſt of his Subjects do to theirs; and can therefore 
| not any {ot e of that kind of Dominion 5 which a Prince or 


201 e has ob er R 
= 1555 a . 0118 — 5 on the Parents to brin ing ap their Children, and the 
ioation W 12 1 5 now their Parents, contain all the Power on the one 
ad — muon on the other, which are proper to this Relation; yet there 
15 anorber ower ordinarily in the Father, whereby he has a tie on the Obedience of 
: „ Which | thoveh gh it be common to him with other Men, yet the Oc- 
7 10 moſt conſtantly happening to Fathers in their private Fa- 
ces of it 257 being rare, and leſs taken notice of, it 
for 4 part of Paternal Jr cl,. And this is the Power 
10 ts bew their Eſtates bn thoſe who pleaſe them beſt. The 
5 95 ing the Exp Hol and Inheritance of the Children, 
ET rtions, 75 5 og, to the Law and Cuſtom of each 
et it is £0 Fa fly in the Father's Power to, beſtow it with a more 
«2h = ne as the Behaviour of this or that Child hath 
| his td Humour. 
Tmall. Tie on the Obedience of Children: And there being al- 
jojment bf Land, a Submiſſion to the 1 of of the 
at. Sep is A part; it has been commonty ſuppos d, That a 
to that Goberument, of which he himſelf was a Sub- 
eld ni whereas, it being only : neceſſary Condi- 
0 the In herftance of an te which is under that 
108 Ho i0ſs who will take it on that Condition, and fo is no 
tent, box A voluntary Sabthiffion. For every Man's Children 
8 5 or any of his Aticeſtors ever were, may, whilſt 
c been WT ede wil join themſelves to, what 
non-wealth they will. but Krbewtlees under f chey will enjoy the V- 
Dime mY 9 - FE 0 they muſt take it on . ey their Anceſtors 
i And (abmit; to all he Conditions anner d to ſuch a Poſſeſſion. * By this 
athers able. thelr Childten, to Obedience to themſelves, even 
alt Ming 5 "and moſt commonly too ſhbje& them to this or 
er. el of theſe by any peculiar Right of Farberbond, 
in their Hands to Miidree and recompence ſuch a 
Power than What à Bench Man has over an Engliſh 
of an Bltate he win leave him, wil certainly have a 
12 And if "when It is left bim, be will enjoy it, he 
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fancy of his Children: and ſince without ſome Government it would be hard for 
them to live together, it was likelieſt it ſhould, by the expreſs or tacit Conſent 
of the Children when they were grown up, be in the Father, where it ſeemed 
without any Change barely to continue; when indeed nothing more was required 
to it, than the permitting the Father to exerciſe alone in his Family, that exe- 
cutive Power of the Law of Nature, which every free Man naturally hath, and 
by that Permiſſion reſigning up to him a Monarchical Power whilſt they remained 
in it. But that this was not by any paternal Right, but only by the Conſent of 
his Children, is evident from hence, That no Body doubts, but if a Stranger, 
whom Chance or Buſineſs had brought to his Family, had there kill'd any of his 
Children, or committed any other Fact, he might condemn and put bim to 
death, or otherwiſe have puniſh'd him, as well as any of his Children; which 
it was impoſſible he ſnould do by virtue of any paternal Authority over one who 
was not his Child, but by vertue of that Executive Power of the Law of Na- 
ture, which, as a Man, he had a Right to: And he alone could puniſh him in 
his Family, where the Reſpect of his Children had laid by the Exereiſe of ſueh a 
Power, to give way to the Dignity and Authority they were willing ſhould re- 
main in him, above the reſt of his Familiy, ot 
J. Thus twas eaſie, and almoſt natural for Children by a tacit, and ſcarce a- 
voidable Conſent, to make way for the Fathers Authority and Government. They 
had been accuſtomed in their Childhood to follow his Direction, and to refer their 
little Differences to him; and when they were Men, who fitter to rule them? 
Their little Properties, and leſs Covetouſneſs, ſeldom afforded greater Contro- 
verſies; and when any ſhould ariſe, where could they have a fitter Umpire than 
he, by whoſe Care they had every one been ſuſtaind and brought up, and who 
had a Tenderneſs for them all? Tis no wonder that they made no Diſtinction 
betwixt Minority and full Age; nor looked after one and twenty, or any other 
Age that might make them the free Diſpoſers of themſelves and Fortunes, when 
hey could have no Deſire to be out of their —— The Government they had 
en under, during it, continued ſtill to be more their Protection than Reſtraint; 
And they could no where find a greater Security to their Peace, Liberties, and 
Fortunes, than in the Rule of a Father: NE A en e 
76. Thus the natural Fathers of Families, by an inſenſible Change, became the 
politick Monarchs of them too: And as they chanced to live long, and leave able 
and worthy Heirs, for ſeveral Succeſſions, or otherwiſe ; ſo they laid the Foun- 
dations of Hereditary , or Elective Kingdoms, under ſeveral Conſtitutions and 
Manners, according as Chance, Contrivance, or Occaſions happen'd to moul 
them. Bur if Princes have their Titles in their Fathers Right, and it be a ſuffi- 
cient Proof of the natural Right of Fathers to political Authority, becauſe they 
commonly were thoſe in whoſe Hands we find, de fatto, the Exerciſe of Govern- 
ment: I fay, if this Argument b good, it will as ſtrongly prove, that all Prin- 
ces, nay Princes only, ought to be Prieſts, ſince tis as certain, that in theBegin- 
ning, The Father of the Family was Prieſt, as that he was Ruler in his own Houſhold. © 
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at it ſeemeth, the reaſon why the Name of Fathers continued ftill in them, who, of Fathers, were 
made Rulers ; as alſo the payers: Cafes of Governours to do. as Melchizedec, and being. Kings, 
to exerciſe the Office of Prieſts, which Fathers did, at the firſt grew perbaps by the ſame Octaf un. 
Howbeit, this is not the only kind of Regiment that has been received in the World. The'Incon- 
veniences of one kind have cauſed Nr or bers to be deviſed.; ſo that in a word, all publick Regi- 
ment of what kind ſoever, ſeemeib evidently to have riſen from the deliberate Advice, Conſulta- 
ion and Compoſition between Men, judging it convenient and beboveful; there being no Impo 

Bin in Nature conſidered by itſelf, but that Man might have lived without any publick Regiment. 
Hooker's Eccl. P. L. 1. Set. ase nens ee 191298 n 
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t 
37. FAO D having made Man ſuch a Creature, that, in his own Judgment, 
102 = it was not good for him to be alone, put him under ſtrong Obligations 
f Neceſſity; Conyenience, and Inclinatian to drive him into Society, as well as 
ſitted him with Underſtanding and Language to continue and enjoy it. The firſt 
Society was between Man and Wife, which gave beginning to that between Parents 
and Children; to Which, in time, that between Maſter and Servant came to be 
added: And though all theſe might, and commonly did meet together, and make 
. up but one Family, wherein the Maſter or Miſtreſs of it had ſome ſort of Rule 
Proper to a Family; each of theſe, or all together, came ſhort of political Society, as 
we:hall ſee, if we conſider the different Ends, Ties, and Bounds of each of 
2 210 yods yairodty 4, bar yotovit old os ya S120) 
178. Conjugal Society is made by a voluntary Compact between Man and Wo- 
man; aud tho? it conſiſt chiefly in ſuch a Communion and Right in one anothers 
Bodies as is neceſſary to its chief End, Procreation 3 yet ĩt draws with it mutual 
Support and Aſſiſtance, and a Communion of Intereſts too, as neceſſary not only 
to unite their Care: and Affeſtion, but alſo neceſſary to their common Off- ſpring, 
Who have a Right to be nouriſhed, and maintained by them, till they are able 
to provide ſor themſel ves N Tus 54 29! 
0:79: For the end of | Conjunttion, between Male and Female,” being not barely Pro- 
creation, but the Continuation of the Species; this Conjunction betwixt Male 
and Female ought to laſt, even after Procreation, ſo long as is neceſſary to the 
Nouriſhment and Support of the young Ones, who are to be ſuſtained by thoſe 
that got them, till they are able to ſhift and provide for themſelves. This Rule, 
Which the infinite wiſe Maker hath ſet to the Works of his Hands, we find the in- 
ferior Creatures ſteadily obey. In thoſe viviparous Animals which feed on Graſs, 
the Cnjunction between Male and Female laſts no longer than the very Act of Copu- 
lation ; becauſe the Teat of the Dam being ſufficient to nouriſh the Young, till 
it be able to feed on Graſs, the Male only begets, but concerns not himſelf for the 
Female or Young, to whoſe Suſtenance he can contribute nothing. But in Beaſts 
of Prey the Gmjunition laſts longer : | becauſe: the Dam not being able well to ſub- 
ſt her ſelf, —. nouriſh her numerous Off- ſpring by her own Prey alone, a more 
laborious, as well as more dangerous way of living, than by feeding on Graſs, the 
Al ce of the Male is neceſſary to the Maintenance of their common Family, 
which cannot ſubſiſt till they are able to prey for themſelves, but by the joynt 
Care of Male and Female. The ſame is to be obſerved in all Birds (except ſome 
domeſtick Ones, where Plenty of Food excuſes the Cock from feeding, and takin 
Care of the young Brood) whoſe Young needing Food in the Neſt, the Cock ei 
Hen continue Mates, till the Young are able to uſe their Wing, and provide for 
80. And herein I think lies the chief, if not the only Reaſon, why the Male and 
Female in Mankind are tyed to 4 longer Conjunttion than other Creatures, viz. Becauſe 
the Female is capable of conceiving, and de facto is commonly with Child again, 
and brings forth too a new Birth, long before the former is out of a Dependency 
for- Support on his Parents Help, and able to ſhift for himſelf, and has all the 
Alliſtance is due to him from his Parents; whereby the Father, who is bound to 
take Care for thoſe he hath begot, is under an Obligation to continue in conju- 
1 Society with the ſame Woman longer than other Creatures, whoſe Young be- 
ing able to ſubſiſt of themſelves, before the time of Procreation returns again, the 
conjugal Bond diſſolves of it ſelf, and they are at Liberty, till Eymen at his uſual 
Anniverſary Seaſon ſummons them again to chuſe new Mates. Wherein one can- 
not butadmire the Wiſdom of the great Creator, who having given to Man Fore- 
light, and an Ability to lay up for the future, as well as to ſupply the preſent 
Neceſlity, hath made it neceſſary, that Society of Man and Wiſe ſhould be more laſt- 
ing, than of Male and Female amongſt other Creatures; that fo their Induſtry 
might be encouraged, and their Intereſt better united, to make Proviſion and lay 


up 
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up Goods for their common Iſſue, which uncertain Mixture; or eaſy atid frequent 
Solutions of conjugal Society would mightily diſturb. $05 NAT oc 
gt. But though theſe are Ties upon Mankind, which make the Conjugal: Bondi 
more firm and laſting in Man, than the other Species of Animals; yet it would 
give one Reaſon to enquire, why this mp, Where Procreation and Education 
-are ſecured, and Inheritance taken Care for, may not be made deter minable, either 
by Conſent, or at a certain time, or upon certain Conditions, as well as any other 
voluntary Compacts, there being no Neceſſity in the Nature of the thing, nor 
to the Ends of it, that it ſhould always be for Life; I mean, to ſuch as are under 
no Reſtraint of any poſitive Law, which ordains all ſuch Contracts to be perpetual; 
32. But the Husband and Wife, though they have but one common Concern , 
yet having different Underſtandings, will unavoidably ſometimes have different 
Wills too; it therefore being neceſſary that the laſt Determination, i. e. the Rule, 
ſhould be placed ſomewhere; it naturally falls to the Man's Share, as the abler 
and the ſtronger. But this reaching but to the things of their common Intereſt 
and Property, leaves the Wife in the full and free Poſſeſſion of what by Contract 
is her peculiar Right, and gives the Husband no more Power over her Life than 
ſhe has over his. The Power of the Husband being ſo far from that of an abſolute 
Monarch, that the Wife has in many Caſes a Liberty to ſeparate from him; where 
natural Right, or their Contract allows it, whether that Contract be made by 
themſelves in the State of Nature, or by the Cuſtomsor Lawsof the Country they 
live in; and the Children upon ſuch Separation fall to the Father or Mother's 
Lot, as ſuch Contract does determine. P1308 | | DIR 
83. For all the Ends of Marriage being to be obtained under politick Govern- 
ment, as well as in the State of Nature, the Civil-Magiſtrate doth not abridge the 
Right or Power of either naturally neceſſary to thoſe Ends, viz. Procreation and 
mutual Support and Aſſiſtance whilſt they are together; but only decides any 
Controverſy that may ariſe between Man and Wife about them. If it were other- 
wiſe, and that abſolute Sovereignty and Power of Life and Death naturally belong'd 
to the Husband, and were neceſſary to the Society between Man and Mife, there could 
be no Matrimony in any of thoſe Countries where the Husband is allow'd no ſuch 
abſolute Authority. But the Ends of Matrimony requiring no ſuch Power in'the 
Husband, the Condition of Gnjugal Society put it not in him, it being not at all 
neceſſary to that State. Cnjugal Society could ſubſiſt and attain its Ends without 
it; nay, Community of Goods, and the Power over them, mutual Aſſiſtance and 
Maintenance, and other things belonging to Cnjugal Society, might be varyed and 
regulated by that Contract which unites Man and Wife in that Society, as far as 
may conſiſt with Procreation and the bringing up of Children till they could ſhift 
for themſelves; nothing being neceſſary to any Society, that is not neceſſary to 

the Ends for which it is made.  ' © © ra) $0 ef; buf 88 
84. The Society betwixt Parents and Children, and the diſtinct Rights and Powers 
belonging reſpectively to them, I have treated of ſo largely, in the foregoing Chap- 
ter, that I ſhall not here need to ſay any thing of it. And I think it is plain, 
that it is far different from a politick Society. { TEA D770 2 
35. Maſter and Servant are Names as old as Hiſtory, but given to thoſe of far 
different Condition; for a Freeman makes himſelf a Servant to another, by ſel- 
ling him for a certain time, the Service he undertakes to do, in exchange for Wa- 
ges he is to receive: And though this 2 uts him into the Family of his 
Maſter, and under the ordinary Diſcipline thereof; yet it gives the Maſter but a 
temporary Power over him, and no greater, than what is contained in the Cantract 
between em. But there is another ſort of Servants, which by a peculiar Name 
we call Saves, who being Captives taken in a juſt War, are by the Right of Na- 
ture ſubjected to the abſolute Dominion and arbitrary Power of their Maſters. 
Theſe Men having, as I ſay, forfeited their Lives, and with it their Liberties, and 
Joſt their Eſtates; and being in the State of Slavery, not capable of any Property, 
cannot in that State be conſidered as any part of Cuil Society; the chief End 
whereof is the Preſervation of Propertimg. 1956). 25915149 ; 
86. Let us therefore conſider a Maſter of a Family with all theſe ſubordinate 
Relations of Wife, Children, Servants, and Slaves, united under the Domeſtick Rule 
of a Family; which, what Reſemblance ſoever it may have in its Order, Offi- 
ces, and Number too, with a little Commonwealth, yet is very far from it, _ 
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in its Conſtitution, Power: and End: Or if it muſt be thought a Monarc hy, and 
the Paterfamilias the abſolute Monarch in it, abſolute Monarchy will ha ve but a 
very ſhattered and ſhort Power, when tis plain, by what has been ſaid before, 
That the Maſter of the Family has a very diſtinct and differently limited Power, both 


d k 


as to Time and Extent, over thoſe ſeveral Perſons that are in it; for excepting 


the Slave (and the Family is as much a Family, and his Power as Parerfamilias as 


great, whether there be any Slaves in his Family or no) he has no Legiſlative 
Power of Life and Death over any of them, and none too but what a Mſtreſs of 4 


Family may have as well as he. And he certainly can have no abſolute Power over 


Umpire; by ſettled ſtanding Rules, indifferent, and the ſame to all Parties; and 


the whole Family, who has but a very limitted one over every Individual in it. But 
how a Family, or any other Society of Men differ from that, which is properly po- 
— > "Wl we ſhall” beſt ſee, by conſidering wherein political Society it fac 
987. Man being born, as has been proved; with a Title to perfect Freedom, and 
an uncontrouled Enjoyment of all the Rights and Privileges of the Law of Nature, 
equally with any other Man, or Number of Men in the World, hath by Nature a 
Power, not only to preſerve his Property, that is, his Life, Liberty and Eſtate, 
againſt the Injuries and Attempts of other Men; but to judge of, and puniſh the 
Breaches of that Law in others, as he is perſwaded the: Offence deſerves, even 
with Death itſelf, in Crimes where the Heinouſneſs of the Fact, in his Opinion, 


. it. But beeauſe no 22 Society can be, nor ſubſiſt without having in 
itſe + Property , 


If the Power to preſerve and in order thereunto, puniſh the 
Offences of all thoſe of that Society; there, and there only is political Society, 
where every one of the Members hath quitted this natural Power, reſign'd it 
up into the Hands of the Community in all Caſes that exclude him not from ap- 
pealing for Protection to the Law eſtabliſned by it. And thus all private Jud 
ment of every particular Member being excluded, the Community comes to 
by Men having Authority from the Community, for the Execution of thoſe Rules, 
decides all the Differences that may happen between any Members of that Society 
concerning any Matter of Right; and puniſhes thoſe Offences which any Member 
bath committed againſt the Society, with ſuch Penalties as the Law has eſtabliſhed ; 


whereby it is eaſie to diſcern, who are, and who are not, in political Society to 


ther. Thoſe wo are united into one Body, and have a common efſtabliſh'd Law 
and Judicature to appeal to, with Authority to decide Controverſies between 
them, and puniſh Offenders, are in Gvil Society one with another: But thoſe who 
have no ſuch common Appeal, I mean on Earth, are ſtill in the ſtate of Nature, 
each being, where there is no other, Judge for himſelf, and Executioner; which 
is; as Thave before ſhew'd-it, the perfect fare of Natufſee. 4 28 
88. And thus the Commonwealth comes by a Power to ſet down what Puniſh- 
ment ſhall belong to the ſeveral Tranſgreſſions which they think worthy of it, 
eomm̃itted amongſt the Members of that Society, (which is the Power of making 
Laws); as well as it has the Power to puniſh any Injury done unto any of its Mem- 
bers by any one that is not of it, ( which is the'power of War and Peace; ) and all 
this for 'Prefervation of the Property of all the Members of that Society, as far 
as is poſſible. But though every Man who has enter'd into civil Society, and is be- 
eome a member of 1 has thereby quitted his Power to puniſh 
Offences, agaiuſt the Law of Neue, in proſecution of his own private Judgment, 
yerwith the judgment of Offences, which he has given up to the Legiſlative in all 
Caſes, where he cin appeal to the Magiſtrate, he has given a Right to the Com- 
monwealth to impldy his Force, for the execution of the Judgments of the Com- 
monwealth; whenever he ſhall be called to it; which indeed are his own Judg- 
ments, they being made by himſelf, or his Repreſentative. And herein we have 
theorginal of the legiſlative and executive Power of civil Society, which is to judge 
by:ſtandinig Laws; how far Offences are to be puniſhed, when committed within 
the Commmonwealthz and alfo to determine, by occaſional Judgments founded 
on the preſent Circumſtances of the Fact, hom far Injuries from without are to 
be-vindicated';and in both theſe to imploy all the force of all the Members, when 
d. .Whereever therefore any number of Men are ſo united into one Society, as 


to nit every one hisexecutive power of che Law of Nature, and to reſign it 8 
— 
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the; publick, there and there only is a political, r tivi Sociery, And this is den 
. ee any number of Men, in the ſtate of Nature, enter into Society 25 


make one People, one Body politick, under one fupream Government; or elſe 


when any one joyns himſelf to, and incorporates with any Government alread; 
made. 'For hereby he authorizes the Society, or which is all one, the Lepgillativ 
thereof, to make Laws for him, as the publick good of the Society ſhall require; 
to the Execution whereof, his own Aſſiſtance (as to his own Decrees) is due. And 
this pats Men out of a ſtate of Nature into that of a Cimmonweilthy by n u 
a Judge on Earth, with Authority to determine all the Controver ies, ane 52 
dreſs the Injuries, that may happen to any Member of the Commen wealth; 
which Judge is the Legiſlative, or Magiſtrates appointed by it. And whereever 
there are any number of Men, however aſſociated; that have no ſich deeiſive 
| Power to appeal to, there they are ſtill in ehe ſtute of Narr. k. 
90. Hence it is evident, that abfolnte Monarchy, which by ſome Men is coufited 
the only Goverament in the World, is indeed intinſiftent with tivi Society, and fo 
can be no form of Givil-Government at all. For the end of cuil eotery, being to 
e 20g remedy thoſe inconveniencies of the ſtate of Nature, which neceſlari- 


183 


from every Man's being judge in his own. Caſe, by ſetting. up a knowfi 


1 fol 

uthority, to which every one of that Society may appeal upon any Injury recei- 

ved, or Controver ſie that ma ariſe, and which every one N + Nav te ought 

to obey; whereever any Perſons are, who have not ſuch an Authority t6 appeal 
to, for the deciſion of any Difference. between them, there -thoſe Perſons arb till 

in the fare of Nature. And ſo is every abſolare Prinze in-reſpett of thofs who are u- 
er his Dominion. 5 9 


'91.. For be being ſuppos'd to have all, both legiſlative and executive Power l 


himſelf alone, there is no Judge to be found, no appeal lies dpen to any one, We 


may fairly, and indifferently, and with Authority decide, and from whoſe Deci- 
ſion Relief and Redreſs may be expected of any Iajury or Inconvanency, that ma 
5 ſuffered from — Prince, or 75 his Order: 80 * n 3 inti- 
tled, & ar, or Gran. Leigrior, or how you pleaſe; is 4s mut in the Rate of Nitnres 
with all under his Dominion, as he is with the reſt of Mankind. : Ler wha, 
any two Men are, who have no ſtanding Rule, and dommon ge to appeal te 
on Earth, for the determination of Gonttoverſjes of Right betwift them, there 
they are ſtill in the ſtate of * Natare, and under all the ihconveniencies of it 


with only this woful Difference to the Subject, ot rather Slave of un abſolate Prince: | 


That whereas, in the ordinary ſtate of Nature, be has a Libertyts judge of his 
Right, and according to the * of his Power; to maintain it H Whenever his 
Property is invaded by the will and order of his fanarch, he fas Act 66 e Ap- 
peal, as thoſe in Society ought to have, but as if he were degraded fioth the com- 
mon ſtate of rational Creatures, is denied 2 Liberty to jadge off or to defend his 
Right; and ſo is expoſed to all the Mifery and Inconveniercies, that & Man enn 
fear from, one, who being in the unreſtrained ftate of Nature, is yet corrupted 
with Flattery, and armed with Power. noni 208 ante 3H vi 

- 924 For he that thinks abſoluet Power ej an Bloods, and corteds the baſe- 
neſs of human Nature, need read but the Hiſtory of this, or any other Age to be 
convinced of the contraty. He! that would have:been inſdlent and inur ies in 
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the Woods of America, would not probably be much better in a Throne; where 
perhaps Learning and Religion ſhall be found out to jultifie all, that he ſhall do 
to his Subjects, and the Sword preſently ſilence all thoſe that dare queſtion it. 
— what the Protection of abſolute Monarchy is, what kind of Fathers of their 
Countries it makes Princes to be, and to what a degree of Happineſs and Securi- 
ty it carries civil Society, where this ſort of Government is grown to perfection, 
be that will look into the late Relation of Ceylon, may eaſily ſee. DOTS 
83. bu abſelute Monarchies indeed, as well as other Governments of the World, 
the Subjects have an Appeal to the Law, and Judges to decide any Controverſies, 
and reſtrain-any Violence that may happen betwixt the Subjects themſelves, one 
amongſt another. This every one thinks neceſſary, and believes he deſerves 
to he thought a declared Enemy to Society and Mankind, who ſhould go about to 
take it away. But whether this be from a true Love of Mankind and Society, and 
ſuch a Charity as we owe all one to another, there is Reaſon to doubt. For this 
is no more, than what every Man, who loves his own Power, Profit, or Great- 
neſs, may and naturally muſt do, keep thoſe Animals from hurting, or deſtroyin 
one another, who labour and drudge only for his Pleaſure and Advantage; and fo 
re taken care of, not out of any Love the Maſter has for them, but Love of him- 
elf, and the profit they bring him. For if it be asked, what Security, what Fence 
is there, in ſuch a State, againſt the Violence and Oppreſſion of this abſolute Ruler? The 
very Queſtion can ſcarce be born. They are ready to tell you, that it deſerves 
Death only to ask after Safety. Betwixt Subject and Subject, they will grant, 
there muſt be Meaſures, Laws and judges, for their mutual Peace and Security : 
But as for the Ruler, he ought to be abſolute, and is above all ſuch Circumſtances; 
becauſes he has Power to do more Hurt and Wrong, tis right when he does it. 
To ask how:yau; may be guarded from Harm, or Injury,” on that fide where the 


= 


ſtrongeſt Hand is to do it, is preſently the voice of Faction and Rebellion. As if 


ing their Propertie 


hen Men quitting the ſtate of Nature entered into Society, they agreed that 


all af them but one, ſhould be under the reſtraint of Laws, but that he ſhould 


{till retain all the Liberty of the ſtate of Nature, increaſed with Power, and 
made licentious by Impunity. This is to think, that Men are ſo fooliſh, that they 
take care to avoid what Miſchiefs may be done them by Pole- Cats, or Foxes 3 but 
are content, nay think it Safety, to be deyoured by Lion. 
+94»; But Whatever Elatterers: may talk to amuze Peoples Underſtandings, it 
hinders not Men. from feeling; and when theyperceive, that any Man in what Sta- 
tiopmideyer,; is out af the Bounds of the civil Society which they are of, and that 
they have no Appeab on Earth againſt any Harm, they may receive from him, 
they are apt to ak themſelves in the ſtate of Nature, in reſpe& of him, whom 
they find to be ſa; and to take Care as ſoon as they can, to have that Safery and 
Sry in civil bociety, for Which: it was' firſt inſtituted, and for which only they 
entered into it: And therefore though perhaps at firſt,” (as ſnall be ſhewed more 
at large hereafter. in the following part of this Diſcourſe) ſome one good and ex- 
cellent Man having got a Preheminency amongft the reſt, had this Difference paid 
ta his Goodneſs and Vertue, as to a kind of natutal Authority, that the chief Rule, 
wick Arbitration of their Differences, by a tacit Conſent devolved into his Hands, 
Wader Any other Caution, but the Aſſurance they had of his Uprightneſs und 
dom; yet when time, giving Authority, and (as ſome Men would perſwade 
us Sacredneſs, to Cuſtoms, Which N and unforeſeein Innocence of 
the firſt Ages began] Bad brought in Succeſſors of another Stamp, tße People find- 
Inot ſecurè under the GoFerhment, as 1 (whereas: 
Goverament. has no other end but the preſervation of *..Property);could never 
be fate nor at reſt, ner chink-themſelves in ciuil Sotiery, till the Legiſſature was pla- 
Cin collective Bodies of Men; call them Senate, P rliament, or what you pleaſe. 
By\which Means every fingle Perſon became ſubſect, equally with other the. mea- 


then it was, . (Whereas 


_ 


ite firſt, when ſome certain kind of Regiment was once appointed, it may be that nothing was 
then farther thought pon for the A Fegimens.n hut al. 1 — 2 Wiſdom _ Di 
cretion, weh were to Rule, till by Experience they found this for all Paris very inconvenient,” ſo as the 
thing which they bad de vid for a Remedy, did indeed but increaſe the Sore, which it ſhould have cured. 
They Jaw, that to live by one Man's Will, became the. cauſe of all- Mens Miſery. : This con- 
ftramed"th:m to come una Laws, wherein all Alen might. ſee their Duty beforehand, and know the 
fan. of tranſgreſſing . bem... Hooker's Eccl. Pol. L. 1. Sett. 10. Naim a nt bb ry 
rl + | | | ne 
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neſt Men, to thoſe Laws, which he himſelf, as part of the Legiſlative, had eſta- 
bliſhed ; nor could any one, by his own Authority avoid the force of the Law, 
when once made; nor by any pretence of Superiority plead Exemption; thereby 
to licenſe his own, or the Miſcarriages of any of his Dependents. -f- Nv Aan in 
civil Society can be exempted from the Laws of it. For if any Man may do; what he 
thinks fit, and there be no Appeal on Earth, for Redreſs or Security againſt any 
Harm he ſhall do: I ask, whether he be not perfectly ſtill in the ſtate of Nature, 
and ſo can be no Part or Member of that civil Society; unleſs any one will ſay, the 
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ſtate of Nature and civil Society are one and the ſame thing, which I have never 


yet found any one ſo great a patron of. Anarchy as to affirm. 


3 


a Wl 1 
Of the Beginning of Political Societies. 


98. E N being, as has been ſaid, by Nature, all free, equal, and indepen- 
NI dent, Re can be'put out of this Eſtate, and ſubjected to the- poli» 
ticfl Power of another, without his own Conſent. The only Way whereby any 
one deveſts himſelfof his natural Liberty, and puts on the Bonds of civil Society Is by 
agreeing with other Men to joyn and unite into a Community, for their comfor- 
table, ſafe, and peaceable Living one amongſt another, in a ſecure Enjoyment of 
their Properties, and a greater Security againſt any, that are not of it. This a- 
ny number of Men may do, becauſe it injures not the Freedom of the reſt ; they 
are left as they were in the Liberty of the ſtate of Nature. When any number of 
Men have ſo conſented to make one Community or Government, they are thereby pre- 
ſently incorporated, and make one Body politick, wherein the Majority have a Right 
to act and conclude the reſt. - 5 | | | 
96. For when any number of Men have, by the conſent of every individual, 
made a Cmmunity, they have thereby made that Gmmmwnity one Body, with a Power, 
to a& as one Body, which is only by the Will and Determination of the Majority. 
For that which acts any Community, being only the conſent of the individuals of 
it, and it being neceſſary to that which is one Body to move one way; it is neceſſa- 


ry the Body ſhould move that way whither the greater force carries it, which is 


the conſent of the Majority : Or elſe it is impoſſible it ſhould act or continue one 
Body, ond Community, which the conſent of every individual that united into it, a- 
greed that it ſhould ; and fo every one is bound by that conſent to be concluded 
by the Majority. And therefore we ſee, that in Aſſemblies, impowered to act by 
poſitive Laws, where no number is ſet by that poſitive Law which impowers 
them, the Ad of the Majority paſſes for the Act of the whole, and of courſe deter- 
mines, as having by the Law of Nature and Reaſon, the Power of the whole. 

97. And thus every Man, by conſenting with others to make one Body Poli- 
tick under one Government, puts himſelf under an Obligation, to every one of 
that Society, to ſubmit to the determination of the Majority, and to be conclu- 
ded by it; or elſe this original Compatt, whereby he with others incorporates into 
one Society, would ſignifie nothing, and be no Compact, if he be left Free, and 
under no other Ties, than he was in before in the State of Nature. For what ap- 
pearance would there be of any Compact? What new Engagement if he were no 
farther tied by any decrees of the Society, than he himſelf thought fit, and did 
actually conſent to? This would be ſtill as great a Liberty, as he himſelf had be- 
fore his Compact, or any one elſe in the State of Nature hath, who may ſubmit 
himſelf, and conſent to any acts of it if he thinks fit. | 


98. For if the conſent of the Majority ſhall not, in Reaſon, be received, as the alt 
of the whole, and conclude every individual; nothing but the conſent of every in- 
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dividual can make any thing to be the act of the whole: But ſuch a conſent is 
next impoſſible ever to be had, if we conſider the Infirmities of Health, and A- 
vocations of Buſigeſd, which in a Number, though much lefs' than that of a 
Commonwealth, will neceſſarily keep many away. from the publick Aſſembly. To 
bales 20 weadd the variety of n and contrariety of Intereſts, which una- 
vqidabiy happen in all Collections of Men, the coming into Society upon ſuch 
g erm ,vould be only like Care's coming into the Theatre, only to go out again. 
Sach.a Conſtitutios, as this, would make the mighty Leviathan of a ſhorter Dura- 
Wer than the feebleſt Creatures 3. and not let it outlaſt the day it was born in: 
hich cannot be ſuppos d, till we can think, that Rational Creatures ſhould de- 
ſire and conſtitute Societies only to be diſſolved. For where the majority cannot 
conclude the reſt, there they cannot act as one Body, and conſequently will be im- 
inen —— 
99. Whoſoever therefore out of a ſtate of Nature unite into a Gmmunity, muſt 
be underſtood to give up all the Power, neceſſary to the ends for which they unite 
into Society, to the majority of the Community, unleſs they expreſly agreed in any 
number greater than the Majority. And this is done by barely agreeing to unite 
into one Political Socjety, which is all the mpact that is, or needs be, between the 
Individuals, that enter into, or make up a mmonwealth. And thus that, which 
begins and actually conſtitutes any Political Society, is nothing but the conſent of any 
number of Freemen capable of a meijGcity to unite and incorporate into ſuch a So- 
city." And this is that, and that only, which did, or could give beginning to any 
awful Government in the World. OO nn 
100, Td this 1 find two Objections made. Not 
Firſt, Thar there art #0' Inſtances to be found in Story, of Umpany of Men Indepen- 
dem "and equal one amongſt another, that met together, and in this way began and ſet up 
& Government. © 100 9 TT IG GG 1 e een e | 
-- Secotily; :'Tis ;nopoſſible of Right, that Men ſhould do fo, becauſe all Men being born 
under Govermnent; they are to feli to that, and are not * liberty to begin a nem one. 
107, To the firſt there is this to anſwer, That it is not at all to be wonder'd, 
that Hiſtury gives us but a very little account of Nen, that lived together in the State 
of Nature. The Inconveniencies of that Condition, and the Love, and want of 
Society no ſooner brought any number of them together, but they preſently uni- 
ted, and incorporated; if they deſigned to continue together. And if we may 
not . An ever to have been in the Kate of Nature, becauſe we hear not 
much of them in ſuch a State, we may as well ſippoſe the Armies of Salmanaſſer, 
or Xerxes were never Children, becauſe we hear little of them, till they were Men, 
and imbodied in Armies. Government is every where antecedent to Records, and 
Letters ſeldom come in amongſt a People, till a long continuation of Civil Socie- 
ty has, by other more neceſſary Arts, provided for their Safety, Eaſe, and Plen- 
ty. And then they begin to look after the Hiſtory of their Founders, and ſearch 
into their Original, when they have out-lived the memory of it. For 'tis with 
CGmmoewealths as with particular Perſons, they are commonly ignorant of their own 
2 Hifancies : And if they know any thing of their Original, they are behol- 
ding, for it, to the accidental Records, that others have kept of it. And thoſe 
that we have, of the beginning of any Polities in the World, excepting that of the 
Jews, where God himſelf immediately interpos'd, and which favours not at all 
paternal Dominion, are all either plain inſtances of ſuch a beginning, as I have 
mentioned, or at leaft have manifeſt footſteps of it. | | | 
102. He muſt ſhew a ſtrange inclination to deny evident matter of Fact, when 
it agrees not with his Hypotheſis, who will not allow, that the beginning of Rome 
and-#enice were by the uniting together of ſeveral Men free and independent one 
of 'atiother, amongſt whom there was no natural Superiority or Subjection. And 
if — — Aroſta's word may be taken, he tells us, that in many parts of America 
there as no Government at all. There are great and apparent Conjeftures, ſays he, 
that theſe Men, ſpeaking of thoſe of Peru, for a long time had neither Kings nor Com- 
ronmealths, hut lived in Troops, as they do this day in Florida, the Cheriquanas, thoſe 
of Braſil, and many other Nations, which have no certain Kings, but 4s occaſion is offered in 
Peace or War, they chooſe their Cxprains as they pleaſe, I. 1. c. 25. If it be ſaid, that 
every Man there was born ſubject to his Father, or the head of his Family. That 
the ſubjection due from a Child to a Father, took not away his Freedom of uni- 
EDD ; ting 
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ting into what Political Society he thought fit; has been- already prove d. B ut be 
that as it will, theſe Men, tis evident, were actually Free; and whatever Supe- 

riority ſome Politicians now would place in any of them, they themſelves claimed 

it not; but by conſent were all equal, till by the ſame conſent they ſet Rulers over 
themſelyes. So that their Politicl Sorieties all began from a voluntary Union, aud 
the mutual agreement of Men freely acting in the choice of their Governors, and 
forms of. Government.:: . nn Entgot 207 O0199kG 

' 103. And I hope thoſe who went away from Sparta with Palantus, mentioned 
by Juſtin: J. 3. C. 4. Will be allowed te have been Freemen Independent one of anv- 

ther, and to have ſet, up a Government over themſelves, by their own Conſent. 

Thus T have given ſeveral Examples out of Hiſtory, of People Free and in the Stube 


of: Nature, that being met together incorporated and began 4Common-wealth. And 


if the want of ſuch inſtances be an Argument to prove chat Gaberument were not, 
nor could not be ſo begun, I ſuppoſe the Contenders: for Faternal Empire were 
better let it alone, than urge it againſt natural Liberty. For if they can give ſo 
many, inſtances, out of Hiſtory, of Governments begun upon paternal Right, 7 think 
bar he gr beſt an Argument from what has been, to what; ſhould of right be, 
las no great force) one might, without any great danger, yield them the cauſe. 
But if I might adviſe them in the Caſe, they would do well not to ſearch too 
much into the Original of Governments, as they hayę begun de facto, leſt they ſhould 
find at the foundation of moſt of them, ſomething Very little farourable te the 
deſign they promote, and ſuch a Power as they contend forrt. 


” 


1 


104. But to conclude, Reaſon being plain on our ſide, that Men are naturall 
Free, and the Examples of Hiſtory ſhewing,, that the Goveramenss.of the World, 
that were begun in Peace, had their beginning laid on that Foundation, and were 
made by the Conſent of che Pegple ; There can bè little room for doubt, either where 
the Right. is, or what has been the Opinion, or Practice of Mankind, about the 
firſt, exefting of Government... ĩ7; ail 
105. 1 Will not deny, that if we look back as far as Hiſtory will direct us, to- 
wards the Original of. Commonwealths,..we ſhall generally find them under the Go- 
vernment and Adminiſtration of one Man. And Jam alſo apt to believe, that 


15 


where a Family was numerous enough to ſubſiſt by itſelf, and continued entire to- 
gether, without mixing with others, as it often happens, where there is much 
Lag and few People, the Government commonly began in the Father. For 
the Father having, by the Law of Nature, the ſame Power with every Man elſe 
to puniſh, as he thought fit, any Offences againſt that Law, might thereby pu- 
niſh his tranſgreſſing Children, even when they were Men, and out of theit Pu- 
pllage ; and they were very likely to ſubmit to his Puniſhment, and all joyn with 
him againſt. the Offender, in their turns, giving him thereby Power to Execute 
his Sentence againſt any tranſgreſſion, and ſo in effect make him the Law-Maker, 
and Governor over all, that remained in Conjunction with his Family. He was 
fitteſt, to be truſted; Paternal affection ſecured their Property; and Intereſt under 
his Care; and the Cuſtom of obeying him, in their Childhood, made it eaſier to 
ſubmit to him, rather than to any other. If therefore they muſt have one to rule 
them, as Government is hardly to be avoided amongſt Men that live together; 
who ſo likely to be the Man, as he that was their common Father; unleſs Negli- 
gence, Cruelty, or any other defect of Mind, or Body made him unfit for it? But 
when either the Father died, and left his next Heir, for want of Age, Wiſdom, 
Courage, or any other Qualities, leſs fit for Rule; or where ſeveral Familes met, 
and conſented to continue together; There tis not to be doubted, but they uſed 
their natural Freedom, to ſet up him, whom they judged the ableſt, and moſt like- 
ly, to Rule well over them. Conformable hereunto we find the People of Ame- 


» 


rica, who (living out of the reach of the COTE Swords, and ſpreading do- 


mination of the two great Empires of Peru and Mexico) enjoy d their own natural 

Freedom, though, ceteris paribus, they commonly prefer the Heir of their deceaſed 

King; yet if they find , 

ſet up the ſtouteſt, and braveſt Man for their Ruler. | | | 
106. Thus, though looking back as far as Records give us any account of peo- 

pling the World, and the Hiſtory of Nations, we commonly find the Government 


o be in one Hand; yet it deſtroys, not that which I affirm, viz. That the Begin- 
wag, of als Society depends upon the Conſent. of the Individuals, to joyn into, 
ws a | | and 


1 


im any way weak, or uncapable, they paſs him by, and 
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407. Firſt 


=, 


Power, Which. Monarchy in Succeffion Wor th lay Qaimm"to, and bring upon 

themy it waz not at all ſtrange,” that they flauld not much trouble themſelves, to 

think of Methods of reſtraining any T;xorbitances of thoſe to whom they had given 
6 Authority over them, and of ar Ding Ts of Government, by placin 


Feral parts of it in different Hands. neither felt the 8 on 
tyrannical Dominion, nor did the faſhion of the Age, nor their Poſſeſſions, or war 
of living, (ahich aſſorded little Matter for Covetbufneſs or Ambition) give them 
any Reaſon ta apprehend or provide againſt it; and therefbre tis no wonder they 
put themſelves into ſuch a Raue ef Government, as was not only, as 1 ſaid, moſt ob- 
yaaus and ſimple; but alſo beſt ſuited to their preſent State and Condition; which 
ſtood. more in need of Defence tigainſt foreign Invaſions and Injuries, than of Mul- 
tiphcity-of Laws. The Equality of u fimple poor way of living, confining their 
Delres within the narrow Bounds of each Man's ſmall Property, made few Con- 
troxerſies, and ſo no need of many Laws to decide them, or Variety of Officers 
to uperintendthe Proceſs, or Jock after the Execution of Juſtice, where there 
were but few Treſpaſſes, and few Offenders.” Since then thoſe, who liked one 
another ſo well as ta joyn into Society, cannot but be ſuppoſed to have fome Ac- 

aintance and Friendſhip together, and ſome Truſt one in another; they could 

tor ba have greater Apprehenſions of others, than of one another : And there- 

tore. their rſt Care and Thought cannot but be ſuppoſed to be, how to ſecure 
themielves againſt foreign Force. Twas natural for them to put themſelves un- 
der a Frame of Government, which might beſt ſerve to that End ; and chuſe the wi- 
ſeſt and brayeſt Man to conduct them in their Wars, and lead them out againſt 
their Enemies, and in this chiefly be their Ruler. i 903 909 1 
America, Which is ſtill a Pat- 


109. Thus we ſee, that the Kings of the Indians in 
tern of the firſt Ages in Aa and Exope, whilſt the Inhabitants were too few for 
the'Country, and want of People and Money gave Men no Temptation to enlarge 
their Poſſeſſians of Land, or conteſt for wider Extent of Ground, are little more 
chan Generali of their Anme; and though they command abſolutely in War, yet at 
home and in time of Peace they exerciſe very little Dominion, and bave but a ve- 
ry. moderate Sorereiguty, the Reſolutions of Peace and War being ordinarily ei- 
ther in the People, or in a Conncil. Though the War itſelf, which admits not 
of. Plurality of Goyernours, naturally devolves the Command into the Xing's ſole 


109. And thus in Hrael it ſelf, the chief Buſmeſs of their qudges, and firſt Kings 
ſeems to have been ro be Captains in War, 5 12 of dbelk Armies ws 
Genes what is ſignifyed by King out and in before the 4 at which was, to march 

orth to War, and home again in the Heads of their Forces) appears plainly in 


the Story of Jephtha. The Ammonites making War upon Tjael, the Gileadires in 
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fear ſend to Jephibu, a Baſtard of their Famity whom they had caſt eff. and arti- 
dle with him, if he will aſſiſt them againſt the Ammonites, to make him 1 4 5 
ler; which they do in theſe Words, uu dhe People made hin Head ind Cuptain over 
them, Judg. xi. 11. Which was, as it ſeems, all one as ro be que. Mul the judoed 
Huel, Judg. Xii. 7. That Is, Wwab their Cuptain. General fix Tears.. So when Jorham 
upbraids the Sherhrmites with the Obligation they had to Gidedr, who had been 
their Judge and Ruler, he tells them, He fought for you, and tatvenrured bis Life far, 
all -ttel?ytredl you ont of the Hanks of Flidiat, Judg. 1x. 17. Nothing mentioned of 
hith, but what he did as a General: and indeed chat is all is found in his Hiſtory, 
or in any of the feſt ef the Judges. And Abimelech particularly is called Ni, 
tho at moſt he was but their General. And when, being weary of the ill Conduct 
of Sams Sons, the Children ef Mert defired'd Ng, tike all the Nations'to' julge 
them, and To en before them, and to fight "thety Bartels, 1 Sam. viii 20. God 
ting their Deſire, ſays to Simeh I will fen ther a Alan, and thou:ſpait. anvine 
to be Caprain vdey my Prople Iſrael, that be may fave 92 dur of the Hands uf 


the Phil nner, C. ix. v. 16. As if the only BuſMefs of Riu had been to lead out 


their Armes, and night in their Defence; and abebrdingly at his Inauguration 
ponting a Via of OyIapen him, declares to S,; thatrhe Low bad anointed him th 
bt” Cuprain ber H Pheritince, C. x. V. 1. And therefore thoſe, who after Saus 
being folemnly choſen and ſaluted X34 by the Ti#ber at Anfpub, were viwiling to 
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have him their King, make no other OHection but this, % ſhall this Mun ſuve is ? 


7. 27. W if they ſhould have faſd, This Man is unfit to be dür Ng, not having 
= and Conduct enough in War, to be able to defend us. And when God re- 

led to transfer the Government to David, it is in theſe Words, Bur now thy 
Mug dm ſhall not continat : The Bord hath fought him Mun after his own Heart, id 
the Lord hath commanded him to be Captain over bs ©. Xlii, v. 14. As if the 
whole Kively Aurboriry were nothing elſe but to be their General And therefore 


— 


the Tyibe, hd had ſtuck to Seas Family , and oppoſed David's Reign, when 
they came to Tuben with Terths ef Subtmidion to him, They cell him; amongſt o- 
ther arguments they had to ſubmit to him as to their King, That he was in effect 
their Ne in Su Hine, and therefore they had no reaſon but to receive him as 
theif F. 7 \ Miſo ( y they) in time paſt, when Saul was King over us, thi waiſt 
he thar ledteft ont nd broug hreſt in Iſturl, and thi Lord ſaid unte ther; thou ſhalt feed 
my Ptople Iſrael, and chow frat ben Coftain oth Ml. n 
110. Thus, whether a Emily by degrees gew g its # Cortimothivealthy and the 
fatherly Authorlty being conrfüwed on to the elder Son every one in his turn 
growing up under it, tacitly fubmitted to it, add the Eaſineſs and Equality of i 
not offending any one, every ont aequieſced, till rime-ſeemed/ta/bave confirt 

it, and ſettled a right of Succeſſioh h/ Preſeription; or whether ſeveral Families, 
or the Peſcendants of ſeveral Families, whom Chance, Neighbourhood; or Buſi- 
neſs haps, together, _— into Sotiety, the need of a General; whoſe Con- 
duct might defend them againſt their Bnemies in War, and the great Confidence 


the Innocence and Sincetity of that poor but vertuous Ages (ſuch as are almoſt all 


thoſe which begin Governments, that ever come to laſt in the World) gave Men 


one of 5 J the firſt Beginners of Commbnwelths generally put the 


Rule into one Man's Hand; without any other expreſs Limitation or Reſtraiat, 
but what the Nature of the thing, and the End of Government required : Which 
ever of thoſe it was that at firſt put the Rule into the Hand of a ſingle Perſona , 
certain it is no body was ihtruſted with it hut for the publiek Good and Safety, 
and to thoſe Ends in the Infancies of Commonwealths commonly uſed it. And 
unlefs thoſe who had it had done ſo, young Societies could: not have ſubſiſted; 
without ſuch nur fing Fathers tender and careful of the Publick Weale; all Govern- 
ments Would have funk under the Weakneſs and Infirmities of their Infancy, and 


— 


the Prince and the People had ſoon periſhed together. 


111. But though the Golden Age (before vain Ambition, and amor ſceleratus ha- 


bends, evil Concupiſcence had cortupted Mens Minds inte a Miſtake of true Pow- 
er and Honour) had more Virtue, and conſequently better Governours, as well 
as leſs vicious Subjects; and there was then no ſtretching Prerogative on the one 
ſide, ro oppreſs the People; nor conſequently on the other, ah Diſpute about Pris 
vilege, to feen or reſtrain the Power of the Magiſtrate; and fo no Conteſt be- 
twixt Rulers and People about Governours or Gbveriiment: Yet, When Ambi- 

tion 


10 


that number of petty Commonwealths in the Beginning of Ages, and whic 
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tion and Luxury in future Ages & would retain and increaſe the Power, without 

doing the Buſineſs for which it was given; and aided by Flattery, taught Princes 
to have diſtinct and ſeparate Intereſts from their People, Men found it neceſſary 

to examine more carefully the Original and Rights of Government; and to find out 

ways to reſtrain the Exorbitances, and prevent the Abuſes of that Power, which they 

having intruſted in anotber's Hands only for their own Good they found was 

E , é e è a -V bye wk ofa 

112. Thus we may ſee how probable. it is, that People that were naturally 
free, and by their on Conſent either ſubmitted to the Government of their Fa- 

ther, or united together out of different Families to make a Goyernment, ſho! 


rn 
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generally put the Rule into ane Men's: Hands, and chuſe to be under the Conduct of 


a ſengle Perſon, without ſo much as by-expreſs Conditions limiting or regulating his 
Power, Which they thought ſafe enough in his Honeſty and Prudence. Though 
they never dream d of Monarchy being Jure Divino, which we never heard of a- 
mong Mankind, till i was revealed. to us by the Divinity of this laſt Age; nor 
ever allowed paternal Power to have a Right to Dominion, or to be the Founda- 
tion of all Government. And thus much may ſuffice to ſhew, that as far as we 
have any Light from Hiſtory; we have reaſon to conclude, that. all peaceful be- 
ginnin of” Government have been laid in the Conſent of the People. I ſay peaceful, 

ecauſe I ſhall have occaſion. in another Place to ſpeak of Conqueſt, which ſome 
eſteem a way of beginning of Governments: ) 14/5 07 2 2 
241 The other Ohjedtion I find urged againſt the beginning of Pvlities, in the way I have 
-mentioned, ib this; roc MEVW- nid aiihgy ü BA bets 111 
rg. That al Ain being born under Government; ſome or other, it is impaſſible any of 
hems "ſhouts ever be frees, and at: liberry to unite together, and begin a new one, or ever 
be able t eretF a lawful Government. „C d 8880 3 MY 8 
Af this Argument be good; Lask, how came ſo many lawful Monarchies into 
the World ? For if any body upon this Suppoſition, can ſhew => any one Man 
in any Age of the World free! to begin a lawful. Monarchy ; . I wall be bound to 
ſhew him ten other! free An at liberty, at the ſame time to unite and begin 4 
new Government under a regal, or any other Form. It being Demonſtration, 
chat if any one, bor under the Dominion of another, may be ſo Jrec as to have a 
Right to command others in a new and diſtin& Empire; every one that is born 

under the Dominion of an other may be ſo free too, and may become a Ruler, or 
Subject, of a diſtinct ſeparate Government. And ſo by this their own Principle, 
either an Men, however born, are fee, or elſe there is but one lawful Prince, one 
lawfil'Government in the World. And then they have nothing to do but barely 
te fler us, which that is. Which! when they have done, I doubt e 
Mankind win caſilyagree to pay Obedience to bim 


"w 


- 4145 Though it be: aſufficient Anſwer to their Obje&ion to ſhew, that it i 
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volves them in the ſame Difficulties that it doth thoſe, they uſe it againſt; yet 1 
mall endeavour to diſbover the weakneſs of this Argument a little farther. 
n len, ſay they; are born under Government, and therefore they cannot be at Liberiy 
to begin anew one. Every one is born'a Subject to his Father, or his Prince, and is therefore 


under the perpetual tie of Subjeftion and Allegiance. *Tis, plain Mankind never own- 


ed nor confidered any ſuch natural Subjection chat they were born ins to one or to the 
other that tied them, without their own'Conſents, to a Subjection to them and 


their Heirs. E "10 DO. . 


116. For there are uo Examples ſo frequent in Hiſtory, both ſacred and pro- 


Phane, as thoſe of Men withdrawing themſelves, and their Obedience, from the 


ei mr they were born under, and the Family or Community they were 
bred up in, and ſetring ip nem Governments in other Places; from whence duale all 
always 


At firſt, when ſome certain kind of Regiment was one approved, it may be nothing was then 
farther thought upon £ Les 2k ic ie but all 1 unto their Wiſdom and Diſcretion 
which were 10 Rule, till by Experience they found this for all Parts very inconventent, ſo as the thing 
which they bad deviſed for a Remedy, did indeed but increaſe the Sore which it ſhould baue cured, They 
ſaw, that to live by one Man's Will, became the Cauſe of all Mens Miſery, -, This conſtrained 
them ta come unto Laws wherein all Men might ſee their Duty before hand, and know the Penalties of 
ranſgreſſing them,.  Hooker's Eccl. Pol. L. 1. Set, 10. © „„ 
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multiplied, as long as there was room enough, till the ſtronger; or more fortu- 
nate, ſwallowed the weaker; and thoſe great ones again breaking to Pieces, diſ- 
ſolved into lefſer Dominions. All which are ſo many Teſtimonies againſt pater- 


191 


nal Sovereignty, and plainly prove, That it was not the natural right of the Father 


deſcending to his Heirs, that made Governments in the Beginning, ſince it was 
impoſſible, upon that Ground, there ſhould have been ſo many little Kingdoms; 
all muſt have been but only one univerſal Monarchy, if Men had not been at Li- 
to ſeparate themſelves from their Families, and the Government, be it what 

it will, that was ſet up in it, and go and make diſtinct Commonwealths and 
other Governments, as they thought fit. | | 
116. This has been the practioe of the World from its firſt beginning to this 
day; Nor is it now any more Hindrance to the freedom of Mankind, that they 
are born under conſtituted and ancient Polities, that have eſtabliſhed Laws, and ſet 
Forms of Government, than if they were born in the Woods, amongſt the uncon- 
fined Inhabitants, that run looſe in them. For thoſe, who would perſuade us, 
that by being born under any Government, we a naturally Subjects ta it, and have no 
more any Title or Pretence to the freedom of the ſtate of Nature, have no other 
reaſon (bating that of paternal Power, which we have alread anſwer'd) to pro- 
duce for it, but only, becauſe our Fathers or N mech paſſed away their natu- 
ral Liberty, and thereby bound up themſelves and their Poſterity to a perpetual 
Subjection to the Government, which they themſelves ſubmitted to. Tis true, 
that whatever Engagements or Promiſes any one has made for himſelf, he is under 
the Obligation of them, but cannot by any Compatt whatſbever, bind his Children br 
Poſterity. For his Son, when a Man, being altogether as free as the Father, any 
Alt of the Father can no more give away the liberty of he Son, than it can of any Bud 
elſe: He may indeed annex fuch Conditions to the Land, he enjoyed as a Subjed 
of any Commonwealth, as may oblige his Son to be of that Community, if he 


will enjoy thoſe Poſſeſſions which were his Father's; becauſe that Eſtate being his 


Father's Property, he may diſpoſe, or ſettle it, as he pleaſes. 


117. And this has generally given the occaſion to miſtake in this Matter; be. 
cauſe Commonwealths not permitting any part of their Dominions to be diſmem- 


bred, nor to be enjoyed by any but thoſe of their Community, the Son cannot 


ordinarily enjoy the Poſſeſſion of his Father, but nnder the ſame Terms his Father 
did; by becoming a member of the Society; whereby he puts himſelf preſently 
under the Government, he finds there eſtabliſhed, as much as any other Subject 
of that Commonwealth. And thus the Conſenr of Freemen, born under Government, 
which only makes them Members of it, being given ſeparately in their Turns, as 
each comes to be of Age, and not in a Multitude together; People take no No- 
tice of it, and thinking it not done at all, or not neceffary, conclude they are 
naturally Subjects as they are Men. bas | | | 


118. But, *tis plain, Governments themſelves underſtand it  otherwife ; they 


claim mo Power over the Son, becauſe of that they had over the Father; nor look on 
Children as being their Subjects, by their Fathers being fo. If a Subject of Eng- 
land have a Child, by an ExgliſW Woman in France, whofe Subject is he? Not the 
King of England's; for he muſt have leave to be admitted to the Privileges of it. 
Nor the King of Faces: For how then has his Father a Liberty to bring him a- 
way, and breed him as he pleaſes? And whoever was judged as a Traytor or De- 
ſerter, if he left, or warr'd againſt a Country, for being barely born in it of Pa- 
rents that were Aliens there? *Tis plain then, by the practice of Governments 
themſelves, as well as by the Law of right Reaſon, that a Child is born a Subject 
10 Country or Government. He is under his Father's Tuition and Authority, ti 
he comes to Age of Diſcretion; and then he is a Freeman, at Liberty what Go- 
vernment he will put himſelf under; what Body politick he will unite himſelf to. 
For if an Enpliſhmar's Son, born in France, be at Liberty, and may do fo, tis evi- 
dent there is no Tye upon him by his Father's being a Subject of this Kingdom; 
nor is he bound up, by any Compact of his Anceſtors. And why then hath not 
his Son, by the ſame Reaſon, the ſame Liberty, thongh he be born any whereelſe ? 
Since the Power that a Father hath naturally over his Children, is the fame, where- 
ever they be born; and the Tyes of natural Obligations, are not bounded by the 


poſitive limits of Kingdoms and Commonwealths. 


119. Every 
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119. Every Man being, as has been ſhewed, | naturally free, and nothing being 
able to put him into Subjection to any earthly Power, but only his own conſent, it 
is to be conſider d, what ſhall be underſtood to be a ſufficient Declaration of a Man's 
Conſent, to make him ſubject to the Laws of any Government. There is a common 
diſtinction of an expreſs and a tacit Conſent, which wall concern our preſent Caſe. 
No Body doubts but an expreſs Gnſent, of any Man, entering into any Society, 
makes him a perfect member of that Society, a Subject of that Government. The 
Difficulty is, what ought to be look'd upon as a tacit Gnſent, and how far it binds, 
5. e. how far any one ſhall be looked on to have conſented, and thereby ſubmitted 
to any Government, where he has made no Expreſlions of it at all. And to this 
I ſay, that every Man, that hath any Poſſeſſions, or Enjoyment, of any part of 
the Dominions of any Government, doth thereby give his tacit nſent, and is as 
far forth obliged to Obedience to the Laws of that Government, during ſuch En- 
joyment, as any one under it; whether this his Poſſeſſion be of Land, to him and 
his Heirs for ever, or a Lodging only for a Week; or whether it be barely tra- 


| velling freely on the Highway ; and in Effect, it reaches as far as the very being 


8 


Society) only as he dwells upon, and enjoys that: T 


of any one within the Tertitories of that Government. I 70- SIG; 
120. To underſtand this the better, it is fit to conſider, that every Man, when 
he, at firſt, incorporates himſelf into any Commonwealth, he, by his uniting him- 
ſelf thereunto, annexed alſo, and ſubmits to the Community thoſe Poſſeſſions, 
which he has, or ſhall acquire, that do not already belong to any other Govern- 
ment. For it would be a direct Contradiction, for any one, to enter into Soci- 
ety with others for the ſecuring and regulating of Property: And yet to ſuppoſe 
his Land, whoſe Property is to be regulated by the Laws of the Society, ſhould 
be exempt from the Juriſdiction of that Government, to which he himſelf, the 
Proprietor of the Land, is a Subject. By the ſame Act therefore, whereby any one 
unites his Perſon, which was before free, to any Commonwealth; by the ſame 
he unites his Poſſeſſions, which were before free, to it alſo ; and they become, 
th of them, Perſon and Poſſeſſion, ſubject to the Government and Dominion 
of that Commonwealth, as long as it hath a Being. Whoever therefore, from 
theneeforth, by Inheritance, Purchaſe, Permiſſion, or otherways, enjoys any part of 
the Land, ſo annext to, and under the Government of that Commonwealth, muſt take 
it with the Cndition it is under; that is, of ny a to the Government of the Cum 
monwealth, under whoſe juriſdiction it is, as far forth as any Subject of it. 
121. But ſince the Government has a direct 23 only over the Land, 
and reaches the Poſſeſſor of it, (before he has a ually incorporated himſelf in the 
an | ne Obligation any one is un- 
der, by Virtue of ſuch Enjoyment, to ſubmit to the Government, begins and ends 


with the Enjo - ſo that whenever the Owner, who has given nothing but ſuch 


a tacit Conſent to the Government, will, by Donation, Sale, or otherwiſe, quit 
the faid Poſſeſſion, he is at Liberty to go and incorporate himſelf into any other 
Commonwealth; or to agree with others to begin a new one, in vacuis locis, in a- 
ny part of the World, they can find free and unpoſſeſſed: Whereas he, that has 
once, by actual Agreement, and any expreſs Declaration, given his Conſent to be 
of any Commonweal, is perpetually and indiſpenſably obliged to be, and remain 
unalterably a Subject to it, and can never be again in the Liberty of the ſtate of 
Nature; unleſs, by any Calamity, the Government, he was under, comes to be 
T 5 or elſe by ſome publick Act cuts him off from being any longer a Mem- 
OT it. Fe | - 15 | | 

122. But ſubmitting to the Laws of any Country, living quietly, and enjoying 

Privileges and Protection under them, makes not à Man a Member of that Society - 


This is only a local Protection and Homage due to, and from all thoſe, who, not 


being in a ſtate of War, come within the Territories belonging to any Govern- 
ment, to all Parts whereof the force of its Law extends. But this no more makes 
a Man a Member 12 Society, à | perpetual Subject of that Commonwealth, than 
it would make a Man a Subject to another, in whoſe Family he found it conve- 
nient to abide for ſome time; though, whilſt he continued in it, he were obliged 
to comply with the Laws, and ſubmit to the Government, he found there. And 
thus we ſee, that Foreigners, by living all their Lives under another Government, 
and enjoying the Privileges and Protection of it, though they are bound, even in 
Conſcience, to ſubmit to its Adminiſtration, as far forth as any Deniſon; yet do 

1 not 
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not thereby come to dy 2008 or Members of that Commonwealth. Nothing can 
make any Man ſo, but his actually entering into it by poſitive . erden and 
expreſs Promiſe and Compact. This is that, which I think, concerning the 


beginning of political Societies, and that Conſent which makes any one a Member of 
any Commonwealth. Oy yy 74925 f 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Ends of Political Society and Government. 


in Man in theſtate of Nature be ſo free, as has been ſaid; if he beabſolute 
1 Lord of his own Perſon and Poſſeſſions, equal to the greateſt and ſubject 
to. no Body, why will he part with his Freedom? Why will he give up this Em- 
pire, and ſubject himſelf to the Dominion and Controul of any other Power? 
To which *tis obvious to anſwer, that though in the ſtate of Nature he hath ſuch 
a Right, yet the Enjoyment of it is very uncertain, and conſtantly expoſed to the 
Invaſion of others. For all being Kings as much as he, every Man his Equal and 
the greater Part no ſtrict Obſervers of Equity and Juſtice, the enjoyment of the 
Property he has in this State, is very unſafe, very unſecure. This makes him 
willing to quit this Condition, which however free, is full of Fears and continual 
Dangers : And *tis not without Reaſon, that he ſeeks out, and is willing to joyn 
in Society with others, who are already united, or have a Mind to unite, for the 
mutual Preſervation of their Lives, Liberties and Eſtates, which I call by the ge- 
neral Name, Property. 

124. The great and chief End therefore, of Mens uniting into Commonwealths, 
and putting themſelves under Government, 5s the Preſervation of their Property. To 
which in the ſtate of Nature there are many things wanting. . 

Firſt, There wants an eftabliſh'd, ſettled, known Lam, received and allowed 
by common Conſent to be the Standard of right and wrong, and the common 
Meaſure to decide all Controverſies between them. For though the Law of Na- 
ture be plain and intelligible to all rational Creatures; yet Men being biaſſed by 
their Intereſt, as well as ignorant for want of Study of it, are not apt to allow of 
it as a Law binding to them in the application of it to their particular Caſes. 
1325. Secondly, In the ſtate of Nature there wants 4 known and indifferent Judge, 
with Authority to determine all Differences according to the eſtabliſhed Law. 
For every one in that State being both Judge and Executioner of the Law of Na- 
ture, Men being partial to themſelves, Paſſion and Revenge is very apt to car- 
ry them too far, and with too much Heat, in their own Caſes; as well as Neg- 
ligence, and unconcernedneſs, to make them too remiſs in others Mens, F 

126. Thirdly, In the ſtate of Nature there often wants Power toback and ſupport 
the Sentence when right, and to give it due Execution. They who by any Inju- 
ſtice offended, will ſeldom fail, where they are able, by Force to make good their 
Injuſtice ; ſuch Reſiſtance many times makes the Puniſhment dangerous, and fre- 
quently deſtructive, to thoſe who attempt it. 

127. Thus Mankind, notwithſtanding all the Privileges of the ſtate of Nature, 
being but in an ill Condition, while they remain in it, are quickly driven into 
Society. Hence it comes to paſs, that we ſeldom find any number of Mea live 
any time together in this State. The Inconveniencies that they are therein ex- 
poſed to, by the irregular, and uncertain exerciſe of the Power every Man has of 
r the tranſgreſſions of others, make them take Sanctuary under the eſta- 
bliſh'd Laws of Government, and therein ſeek the preſervation of their Property. 
*Tis this makes them fo willingly give up every one his ſingle Power of puniſhing, 
to be exerciſed by ſuch alone, as ſhall be appointed to it, amongſt them; and by 
ſuch Rules as the Community, or thoſe authorized by them to that purpoſe, ſhall 
agree on. And in this we have the original righe and riſe of both the Legiſlative and 
Executive Power, as well as of the Governments, and Societies themſelves. 
128. For in the State of Nature, to omit the liberty he has of innocent Delights, 
à Man has two Powers. * k TD 20 | 
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The fiſt is to do whatſoever he thinks fit for the preſervation of himſelf, and 
others Within the permiſſion of the Lam of Nature; by which Law common to them 
als be pac al the reſt of Mankind are one Community; make up one Society, diſtinct 

rom all other Creatures. And were it not for the Corruption and Vitiouſneſs 
of degenerate Men, there would be no need of any other; no Neceſſity that Men 
ſhould ſeparate from this great and natural Community, and by paſitive agree- 
ments combine into ſmaller and divided Aſſociations. | * - 

The other Power a Man has in the ſtate of Nature, is the power to puniſh the 
Crimes committed againſt that Law. Both theſe he gives up, when he joyns in a 
private, if I may ſo call it, or particular Political Society, and incorporates into 
any Commonwealth, ſeparate from the reſt of Mankind. 

129. The firſt Power, vix · of doing whatſoever he thought fit for the preſervation of 
bimſelfy andthe reſt of Mankind, he giver up to be regulated by Laws made by the 
Society „ ſo far forth as the preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt of that Society 
ſhall require; which Laws of the Society in many things confine the liberty he 
had by the Law of Nature. ey — | , H 2 5 3 

130. Secondly, The Power of puniſhs wholly gives up, and engages his natu 
Force, (which be might — — in the Execution of the Law of Nature, by 
his own ſingle Authority, as he thought fit) to aſſiſt the Executive Power of the 
Society; as the Law thereof ſhall require. For being now in a new State, where- 
in he is to enjoy many Conveniencies, from the Labour, Aſſiſtance, and Society 
of others in the ſame Community, as well as Protection from its whole Strength; 
he is to part alſo with as much of his natural Liberty, in providing for himſelf, 
as the Good, Proſperity, and Safety of the Society ſhall require; which is not on- 
ly neceſlary, but juſt; ſince the other Members of the Society do the like. | 

131. But though Men when they enter into Society, give up the Equality, Li- 
bęrty, and Executive Power they had in the State of Nature, into the hands of 

he Society, to be ſo far diſpoſed of by the Legiſlative, as the good of the Society 

all require ; yet it being only with an intention in every one the better to pre- 
ſerye himſelf his Liberty and Property); (For no rational Creature can be ſup- 
poſed to change his condition with an intention to be worſe) the Power of the 
Society, or Legi/4tive conſtituted by them, can never br ſuppos d to extend farther 
than the chmmin good ; but is obliged to ſecure every ones Property, by providin 
againſt thoſe-three defects above-mentioned, that made the State of Nature ſo 
unſafe and uneaſie. And ſo. whoever has the Legiſlative or ſupream Power of any 
Commonwealth, is bound to govern by eſtabliſh'darding Laws, promulgated and 
known to the People, and not by Extemporary Decrees; by indifferent and upright 
Judges, who are to decide Controverſies by thoſe Laws; And to imploy the force 
of the Community at home, only in the Execution of fuch Laws, or abroad to prevent 
or redreſs Foreign Injuries, and ſecure the Community from Inroads and In- 
vaſion. And all this to be directed to no other End, but the Peace, Safety, and 
publickgood of the people. fo mods ei to 9900 of af gion fo 1 
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4 to him and his Heirs, it is an Hereditary Monarchy : If to him only for Like 


Legiſlative Power be at firſt given by the Majority to one or more Perſons only 
AT 9 8 . Kor 
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for their Lives, or any limited time, and then the ſupream Power to revert to 
them again; when it is ſo reyerted, the Community may diſpoſe of it again anew 
into what hands they pleaſe, and ſo conſtitute a new Form of Government. 
For the Form. of Government depending upon the placing the ſupream Power, which is 
the Legiſlative, it being impoſſible to conceive that an inferior Power ſhould” pre- 
ſcribe to a ſuperior, or any but the ſupream make Laws, according as the Pow- 
er of making Laws is placed, ſuch is the Form: of the Common-wealth. © 
133. By Gmmonmealth, I muſt be underſtood all along to mean, not a Democra- 
cy, or any Form of Government, but any Independent Community which the Latines 
ſignified by the word Civitas, to which the word which beſt anſwers in our Lan- 
guage, iSCommonwealth, and molt properly expreſſes ſuch a Society of Men, which 
Community or City in Engliſn does not, for there may be ſubordinate Communi- 
ties in a Government; and City amongſt us has a quite different Notion from 
Commonwealth: And therefore to avoid Ambiguity, I crave leave to uſe the 
word Commonwealth in that Senſe, in which I find it uſed by King James the firſt, 
and I take it to be its genuine ſignification; which if any Body diſlike, I conſent 
with lim ta change it fur 8 betta wrd OT * 
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Of the Extent of the Legiſlative Power, © 


134. H E great end of Mens entring into Society, being the Enjoyment of 
ee their Properties in Peace and Safety, and the great inſtrument and 
means of that being the Laws eſtabliſn'd in that Society; the firſt. and fundamental 
poſitive Law of all Commonwealths, i; the eft abliſhing of the Legiſlatiue Pomer; as 
the firſt and fundamental natural Law, which is to govern eve the Legiſlatiye it 
ſelf, is the preſervation of the Sociery, and (as far as will conſiſt with the publick 
good) of every perſon in it. This Legiſlative is not only the ſupream Power of the 
Commonwealth, but ſacred and unalterable in the hands where the Community 
have once placed it; nor can any Edict of any Body ele, in what form ſoevei 
conceived, or by what Power ſoever backed, have the force and obligation of 2 
Law, which has not its Sanction from that Legiſlative, which the publick has choſen 
and appointed. For without this the Law conld not have that; which is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to its being a Lew, ' the conſent of the Society, over whom no Body 
can have a Power to make Laws, but by their own Conſent; and by Authority 
received from them; and therefore all che Obedience, which by the moſt ſolemn 
Ties any one can be obliged eo Pay, ultimately terminates in this Supream Power, 
and is directed by thoſe Laws which it enads : Nor can any Oaths to any foreign 
Power whatſoever, or any Domeſtick Subordinate Power, diſcharge any Mem- 
ber af the Society from his Obedience ro the Legiſtatiue, acting 84 to their 
Truſt; nor oblige him to any Obedience contrary to the Laws fo enacted, or far- 
ther than they do allow; it being ridiculous to imagine one can be tied ultimate- 
Iy to bey any Power in the Society, which is not the Supream. n 
435. Thouęh the Legiſtative, whether placed in one or more, whether it be al- 
ways in being, or only by intervals, tho” it be the ſupream Power in every Com- 
r ̃ hut, rs So 
Firſt, It Is nat, nor can poſſibly be abſolutely Arbitrary over the Lives and For- 
tunes of the People. For it being but the joint Power of every Member of the 
* The: Jawful. Power of making Laws t0-Command whole Polatick Societies be longi 
ꝛñ?7 Site, hat for cy Prin on Totemare of ha Ad ore, hn 
arth, \to.exerciſe the aue of bimiſelf, voy. expreſs Commiſſion immetiately and perſonally 
recezued from od, or elſe by authority derived at the finſt from their Conſent; upon whoſe perſons they 
zmpoſe Laws, it is no better tban mere Tyranny. Jams they are not — which publick ap- 
N not matle ſo. Hooker'? Eccl Pol. L. 1, Sect. 10. Of ther point nhere fore we are to 
ore, that ſiih Men naturally baue no full and perfeſt Power 10 Command whole Politick Multizudes 
e there fore uttoriy without our Cunſent, we could in ſuch ſort be at no Man's chm] ment 
ung. And 10 be commanded we do.conſent when:that Society, whereof. we be à part, hath at any time 
before conſented, without revoking the ſame after by the like univerſal agreement, MEI? © ; 


Laws therefoxe human, of what lind ſo ever, are auailablechy conſent, Ibid. 
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Society. given up to that Perſon, orAſembly, which isLegiſlator it can be no 
more than thoſe Perſons had in a ſtate of Nature before they enter d into Society, 
and gave up to the Community. For no Body can transfer to another more Pow- 


erg than he has in himſelf; and no Body has an abſolute Arbitrary Power over 


himſelf, or over any other, to deſtroy his own Life, or take away the Life or 
Property of another. A Man, as has been proved, cannot ſubject himſelf to the 
Arbitrary Power of another ; and having in the State of Nature no Arbitrary 
Power over the Life, Liberty, or Poſſeſſion of another, but only ſo much as the 
Law of- Nature gave him for. the preſervation, of himſelf, and the reſt of Man- 
Eind; this is all he doth, or can give up to the Commonwealth, and by it to the 
Legiſtative Power, ſo that the Legiſlative can have no more than this. Their Pow- 
er in the utmoſt bounds of it, is limited to the public good of the Society. It is a 
Power, that hath no other end but Preſervation, and therefore can never ꝶ have 
a right to deſtroy, enſlave, or deſignedly to impoveriſn the Subjects. The 
Obligations of the Law of Nature, ceaſe not in Society, but only in may Caſes 
are drawn cloſer, and have by human Laws known Penalties annexed to them, 
to inforce their Obſervation. Thus the Law of Nature ſtands as an Eternal 


Rule to all Men, Legiſlators as well as others. The Rules that they make for o- 


ther Men's Actions, muſt, as well as their own, and other Men's Actions, be con- 
formable to the Law of Nature, 5. e. to the Will of God, of which that is a De- 
claration, and the fundamental Law of Nature being the preſervation of Mankind, no 
Human Sanction can be good, or valid againſt it. n 

136. Secondly, * The Legiſlative, or ſupream Authority, cannot aſſume to its 
ſelf a Power to Rule by Extemporary Arbitrary Decrees, but is bound to diſpenſe 


Tee, and decide the Rights of the Subject by promulgated ſtanding Laws, and 


wn. Authoris'd Judge For the Law of Nature being unwritten, and ſono where 
to be found but in the minds of Men, they who through Paſſion or Intereſt ſhall 
miſcite, or b it, cannot ſo rally be convinced of their miſtake where 
there ĩs no eſtabliſ®d Judge: And ſo it ſerves not, as it ought to determine the 
Rights, and fence fp Properties of thoſe that live under it, eſpecially where e- 
very one is jud e, Interpreter, and Executioner of it too, and that in his own 
Caſe: And he t 8 has right on his ſide, having ordinarily: but his own ſingle 
Strength, hath not force enough to defend himſelf from Injuries, or to puniſh 
Delinquents. To avoid theſe Inconveniencies, which diſorder Mens Properties in 
the ſtate of Nature, Men unite into Societies, that they may have the united 
ſtrength of the whole Society to ſecure and deſend their Properties, and may have 
ftanding.. Rules to bound it, by which every one may know, what is his. To this 
end ĩt is that Men give up all their natural Power to the Society, which they 
enter into, and the Community put R Power into ſuch hands as they 
think fit, with this Truſt, that they ſhall be govern'd by declared Laws, or elſe 
their Peace, Quiet, and Property will ſtill be at the ſame uncertainty, as it was 
in the ſtate of Nature. ni 0 f doiftemod vos 10 1 l over 

137. Abſolute Arbitrary Power, or governing without ſettled ſtanding Laws, 
can neither of them conſiſt with the ends of Society and Government, which 
Men would not quit the freedom of the ſtate of Nature for, and tie themſelves up 
under, were It not to preſerye their Lives, Liberties and Fortunes; and by 


«+ * 
tie 4 


Inn t Tu 2 A n 22 urn — 7 = : 
Two Foundations there are which bear up publick Societies, the one a;naturel, inclination, where- 
Meir 4% re ſociable "Life and Fellowſhip ;, the other an Order, . or ſecretly agreed upon, 
touching the manner of their union is loving togethers the, lajter is that which we call the, Law of 4 
Commonmeal,” the very' Soul of a Politick Bo 


Body, the parts w reof are by Law animated,” held 10- 
ethers, and ſet on work in ſuch Actions as the rom mon good requireth.. Laws. Politick, ordain'd 
0r-external order and-regiment amongſt Men, are never framed as they ſhould be, unleſs preſuming 

the will 4 Man to be inwardly Obſti nate, Rebellious, and Averſt from all Obedience to the ſacred 

Laws of bis Nature ; in word, unleſs preſuming Man 10 be in regard of his depraved Mind, 

little better than à wild Beat, they do accordingly provide notwithſtanding, ſo to Hams his out- 

ward Aitions, that then be \no bindrance unto the common good, for which Societies are inſtituted. 

Unleſs they do this tbey are not perfeſt. Hooker's Eccl. Pol. L. 1. Sect. 1. 
Human Lans are meaſures in'reſpet of Men whoſe Aftions tbey muſt diredd, bowbeit ſucb 

meaſures they. are as bave alſo their bigher Rules io be meaſared by, which Rules are two, the Law 

of God, aud ibe Lam of Nature; ſo that Laws Human wut be made uccording 10 the general 

Zams of Nature, and without contradiion to any poſi tive Taw of Scripture, otberwiſe they are 

zh made, Ibid. L. 3:-Sett. 9. A SLY ne ASTD e Noa S ehe * "9 8 1. 

To conſtrain Men tu 45 thing inconvenient doth. ſeem unreaſonable Ibid. L. 1. SeR, 7 * 
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ated Rules of Right and Property to ſecure their Peace and Quiet. It cannot 
ſuppos'd that they ſhould intend, had they a Power ſo to do, to give to any 
one, or more, an abſolute Arbitrary Power over their Perſonsand Eſtates, and put 
a force into the Magiſtrates hand to execute his unlimited Will arbitrarily upon 
them. This were to put themſelves into a worſe condition than the ſtate of 
Nature, wherein they had a Liberty to detend their Right againſt the Injuries of 
others, and were upon equal terms of force to maintain it, whether invaded by a 
ſingle Man, or many in Combination. Whereas by ſuppoſing they have given up 
themſelves to the abſolute Arbitrary Power and Will of a Legiſlator, they have dif- 


197 


armed themſelves, and armed him, to make a prey of them when he pleaſes. He 


being in a much worſe condition, who is expoſed to the Arbitrary Power of 
one Man, who has the Command of 100000, than he that is expos'd to the Arbi- 
trary Power of 100000 ſingle Men; no Body being ſecure, that his Will, who 
has ſuch a Command, is better, than that of other Men, though his force be 100000 
times ſtronger. And therefore whatever form the Commonwealth is under, the 
ruling Power ought to govern by declared and received Laws, and not by extem- 
porary Dictates and undetermin'd Reſolutions. For then Mankind will be in a 
far worſe condition, than in the ſtate of Nature, if they ſhall have armed one, 
or a few Men with the joint Power of a Multitude, to force them to obey at plea- 
ſure the exorbitant and unlimited decrees of their ſuddenThoughts, or unre- 
ſtrain'd, and till that moment unknown Wills, without having any meaſures ſet 
down which may guide and juſtify their Actions. For all the Power the Govern- 
ment has, being only for the good of the Society, as it ought not to be Arbitrary 
and at Pleaſure, ſo it ought to be exerciſed by eſtabliſhed and promulgated Laws ; 
that both the People may know their Duty, and be ſafe and ſecure within the 
limits of the Law; and the Rulers too kept within their due Bounds, and not 
be tempted, by the Power they have in their hands, to imploy it to ſuch Pur- 
poſes, and by ſuch Meaſures, as they would not have known, and own not wil- 
| 11 Thirdly, The ſupream Power cannot take from any Man any part of his Pro- 
perty without his own Conſent. For the preſervation of Property being the end 


of Government, and that for which Men enter into Society, it neceſſarily ſup- 


ſes and requires, that the People ſhould have Property, without which they muſt 
ſuppos'd to loſe that, by entering into Society, which was the end for which 
they entered into it, too groſs an abſurdity for any Man to own. Men there- 
fore in Society having Property, they have ſuch a right to the Goods, which by the 
Law of the Community are theirs, that no Body hatha right to take their Subſtance 
or any part of it from them, without their own Conſent; without this they have 
no Property at all; For I have truly no Property in that, which another can by right 
take from me, when he pleaſes, againſt my Conſent. Hence it is a miſtake to 
think, that the Supream or Legiſlative Power of any Common-wealth, can do what 
it will, and diſpoſe of the 2 ates of the Subject Arbitrarily, or take any part of 
them at Pleaſure. This is not much to be fear'd in Governments where the Le- 
iſtative conſiſts, wholly or in part, in Aſſemblies whichare variable, whoſe Mem- 
. upon the diſſolution of the Aſſembly, are Subjects under the common Laws 


of their Country, equally with the reſt. But in Governments, were the Legi- 


ſlative is in one laſting Aſſembly always in Being, or in one Man, as in abſolute 
Monarchies, there is danger ſtill, that they will think themſelves to have a diſtin& 
intereſt, from the reſt of the Community; and ſo will be apt to increaſe their 
own Riches. and Power, by taking what they think fit from the People. For a 
Man's Property is not at all ſecure, though there be good and equitable Laws to 
{et the bounds of it, between him and his fellow Subjects, if he who Commands 
thoſe Subjects, have Power to take from any private Man, what part he plea- 

ſes of his Property, and uſe and diſpoſe of it as he thinks good. 
139. But Government into whatſoever hands it is put, being as I have before 
ſhew'd, intruſted with this Condition, and for this Exd, that Men might have and 
ſecure their Properties, the Prince, or Senate, however it may have Power to 
make Laws, for the regulating of Property, between the Subjects one amongſt a- 
nother, yet can never have a Power to take to themſelves the whole, or any part 
of the Subjects Property, without their own Conſent. For this would be in effect 
to leave them no Property at all. And to let us ſee, that even abſolute _— 
| | where 
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where it is neceſſary, is not 5 by being abſolute, but is ſtill limited by that 
Ole 


Reaſon, and confined to thoſe Ends, which required it in ſome Caſes to be abſo. 
tate, we need look no farther than the common practice of Martial Diſcipline. 
For the preſervation of the Army and in it of the whole Commonwealth, re- 
quires an abſolure Obedience to the Command of every ſuperior Officer, and it is 
aſtly Death to diſobey or diſpute the moſt dangerous or unreaſonable of them ; 
t yet we ſee, that neither the Serjeant, that could Command a Soldier to march 
up to the mouth of a Cannon, or ſtand in a Breach, where he is almoſt ſure to 
periſh, can command that Soldier to give him one Penny of his Money ; nor the 
General, that can condemn him to Death for deſerting his Poſt, or for not obey- 
ing the moſt deſpefate Orders, can yet with all his abſolute Power of Life and 
Death, diſpoſe of one Farthing of that Soldier's Eſtate, or ſeize one jot of his 
Goods ; whom yet he car command any Thing, and hang for the leaſt Diſobedi- 
ence. Becauſe fuch a blind Obedience is neceſſary ro that end, for which the 
Commander has his Power, viz. the preſervation of the reſt; but the diſpoſing 
of his Goods has nothing to do with it. | 3 2 ltr: 
140. *Tis true, Governments cannot be ſupported without great Charge, and 
*Fis fit every one who enjoys his ſhare of the Protection, ſhould pay out of his E- 
ſtate his proportion for the maintenance of it. But ſtill it muſt be with his own 
Conſent, 4. e. the Conſent of the Majority, giving it either by themſelves, or 
their Repteſentatives choſen by them. For if any one ſhall claim a Power to lay 
and levy Taxes on the Nie! yo by his own Authority, and without ſuch confent 
of the People, he thereby invades the Fundamental Law of Property, and ſubverts 
the end of Government. For what Property have 1 in that, which another may 
by right take, when he pleaſes to himſelf ? l 1403 907 1315 
141. Fourthly, The Legiſlative cannot transfer the Power of making Laws to any 
other hands. For it being but a delegated Power from the People, they who have 
it, cannot paſs it over to others. The People alone can appoint the Form of 
the Commonwealth, which is by Conſtituting the Legiſlative, and appointing in 
whoſe hands that ſhall be. And when the People have faid, we will ſubmit to 
Rules, and be goyern'd by Zaws made by ſuch Men, and in ſuch Forms, no Body 
elſe can fay other Men ſhall make Lams for them; nor can the People be bound 
by any Laws, hut ſuch as ate Enacted by thoſe whom they have Choſen, and Au- 
orized to make Laws for them. The Power of the Legiſlative being derived 
from the People by a poſitive voluntary Grant and Inſtitution, can be no other, 
than what that poſitive Grant conveyed, which being only to make Laws, and 
not to make Lepiſlators, the Legiſlative can have no Power to transfer their Au- 
thority of making Laws, and place it in other hands. T6. 21 


- x42: Theſe are the Bounds which the truſt, that is put in them by the Society, 
and the Law of God and Nature, have ſet ro the Legiflatiue Power of every Com- 
monwealth, in all Forms of Government. 2 7 RO VTITTG 
Firſt, They are to govern by — 1 Laws, not to be varied in 
particular Caſes, but to have one Rule for Rich and Poor, for the Favourite at 
Court, and the Country Man at Plongh. _ I 1460 FN 
St; Theſe Laws alfo onght to be deſigned for no other end ultimately, 
uot rhe gvod of the People. . | Pod 10 
* Thitaty, They muſt nor ruiſe Taxes on the 7 of the People, without the 
Conſent of the People, given by themſelves, or their Deputies. And this properly 
concerns only ſach Governments where the Legiſtative is always in Being, or at 
leaſt where the People have not reſery'd any part of the Legiſlative to Deputies, 
to be from time to time choſen by themſelves. | If 


_ ©*Pourthly, The Legiſfarive neither muſt nor can transfer the Power of making Laws 


to any Body elſe, or Place it any where, but where the People have. 
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| CHA P. XI. 
Of the Legiſlative, Executive, and Federgtive Power of the 
Commonwealth. | 


143 THE Legiſlative Power is that, which has a right to direct how the Force 
of the Ommonwealth ſhall be imploy'd for preſerving the Community 
and the Members of it. But becauſe thoſe Laws which are conſtantly to be Ex- 
ecuted, and whoſe force is always to continue, may be made in a little time; 
therefore there is no need, that the Legiſlative ſhould be always in Being, not hav- 
ing always buſineſs to do. And becauſe it may be too great a temptation to hu- 
man frailty apt to graſp at Power, for the ſame Perſons, who have the Power 
of making Laws, to have alſo in their hands the Power to execute them, where- 
by they may exempt themſelves from Obedience to the Laws they make, and 
ſuit the Law, both 1n its making, and execution, to their own private advantage, 
and thereby come to have a diſtinct intereſt from the reſt od the Community, 
contrary to the end of Society and Government: Therefore in well order'd Com- 
monwealths, where the good of the whole is ſo conſidered, as it ought, the Le- 
iſlative Power is put into the hands of divers Perſons, who duly Aſſembled, have 
* themſelves, or jointly with others, a Power to make Laws, which when they 
have done, being ſeparated again, they are themſelves ſubject to the Laws, they 
have made; which is a new and near tie upon them, to take Care, that they 
make them for the publick good. | | 
144 . But becauſe the Laws, that are at once, and in a ſhort time made, have 4 
conſtant and laſting Force, and need a perpetual Execution, or an attendance there- 
unto: Therefore tis neceſſary there ound be a Power always in Being, which 
ſhould ſee to the Execution of the Laws that are made, — remain in Force 
And thus the Legiſtative and Executive Power come often to be ſeparated. | 
145. There is another Power in every Commonwealth, which one may call 24. 
tural, becauſe it is that which anſwers to the Power every Man naturally had 
before he entered into Society. For though in a Commonwealth the Members 
of it are diſtin& Perſons ſtill in reference to one another, and as ſuch are govern- 
ed by the Laws of the Society; yet in reference to the reſt of Mankind, they 
make one Body, which is, as every Member of it before was, {till in the ſtate of 
Nature with the reſt of Mankind. Hence it is, that the Controverſies that hap- 
n between any Man of the Society with thoſe that are out of it, are managed 
by the Publick; and an injury done to a Member of their Body, engages the 
whole in the reparation of it. So that under this Conſideration, the whole 
Community is one Body in the ſtate of Nature, in reſpe& of all other States or 
Perſons out of its Community. - E | 


146. This therefore contains the Power of War and Peace, Leagues and Alli- 
ances, and all the Tranſactions, with all Perſons and Communities without the 
Commonwealth, and may be called Federative, if any one pleaſes. So the thing 
be underſtood, I am indifferent as to the Name. ie 

147. Theſe two Powers, Executive and Federative, though they be really diſtinct 
in themſelves, yet one comprehending the Execution of the Municipal Laws of 
the Society within its Telf, upon all that are parts of it; the other the manage- 
ment of the ſecurity and intereſt of the publick without, with all thoſe that it may re- 
ceive benefit or damage from, yet they are always almoſt united. And though 
This'Federative Power in the well or ill management of it be of great moment to 
the Commonwealth, yet it is much leſs capable to be directed by antecedent, 
_ poſitive Laws, than the Executive; and fo muſt neceſſarily be left to 
the Pradence and Wiſdom of thoſe, whoſe hands it is in, to be managed for the 
publick good. For the Laws that concern Subjects one amongſt another, being 
to direct their Actions, may well enough precede them. But what is to be done 
in reference to Foreigners, depending much upon their Actions, and the variation 
of deſigns and intereſts, muſt be left in great part to the Prudence of thoſe, who 
have this Powercommitted to them, to. be managed by the beſt of their Skill, for 
the advantage of the Commonwealth. * | 
5 | 148. Though, 
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148. Though, as I ſaid, the Executive and Federative Power df every Commu- 
nity be really diſtin& in themſelves, yet they are hardly to be ſeparated, and pla- 
ced at the ſame time, in the hands of diftin& Perſons, For both of them 
requiring the force of the Society for their Exerciſe, it is almoſt impracticable 
0 place the Force of the Commonwealth in diſtia& , and not ſubordinate 
hands; or that the Executive and Federative Power ſhould be placed in Perſons , 


that might act ſeparately , whereby the Force of the Publick would be under 
different Commands, which would be apt ſometime or other to cauſe Diſorder 


and Ruine. 
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l | Of the Subordination of the Powers of the C ommonwealth. 
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149. ＋ Hough in a conſtituted Commonwealth, ſtanding upon its own Baſis, 
4 and acting according to its own Nati, that is, acting for the preſer- 


vation of the Community, there can be but one ſupream Power, which is the - 4 
| ſlative, to which all the reſt are and muſt be Subordinate, yet the Legiſlative be- 
ing only a Fiduciary Power to act for certain ends, there remains ſtill in the People 


4 ſupream Power to remove or alter the 1. e 2 they find the Legiſlatiue act 


contrary. to the truſt repoſed in them. For A ene given with truſt for the at- 
taining an end, being limited by that end, whenever that end is manifeſtly neg- 
lected, or oppoſed, the truſt muſt A forfeited, and the Power devolve 
into the Hands of thoſe that gave it, who may place it anew where they ſhall 
think beſt for their ſafety and ſecurity. And thus the 2 perpetually re- 
tains a ſupream Power of ſaving themſelves from the attempts and deſigns of any bo- 
dy, even of their Legiſlators, whenever they ſhall be ſo fooliſh, or ſo wicked, 
as to lay and carry on deſigns,againſt the Liberties and Properties of the Subject. 
For no Man or Society of Men, having a Power to deliver up their Preſervation, 
or conſequently the means of it, to the abſolute Will and arbitrary Dominion of 
another; when ever any one ſhall go about to bring them into ſuch a ſlaviſn Con- 
dition, they will always have a right to preſerve, what they have not a Power to 
part with; and to rid themſelves of thoſe, who invade this Fundamental, Sa- 
cred, and unalterable Law of Self-preſervation, for which they enter'd into Socie- 
ty. And thus the Crmmunity may be ſaid in this reſpect to be always the ſupre am 
Power, but not as conſidered under any Form of Government, becauſe this Power 
of the People can never take place till the Government be diſſolved. 

150. In all Caſes, whileſt the Government ſubſiſts, the Legiſlative is the ſu- 
pream Power. For what can give Laws to another, muſt needs be ſuperior to him; 
and ſince the Legiſlative is no otherwiſe Legiſlative of the Society, but by the 
Tight it has to make Laws for all the parts, and for every Member of the Society, 
preſcribing Rules to their Actions, and giving power of Execution, where they 
are tranſgreſſed, the Legiſlative muſt needs be the Supream, and all other Powers 
an any Members or parts of the Society, derived from and ſubordinate to it. 

151. In ſome Commonwealths where the e is not always in Being, and 
the Executive is veſted in a ſingle Perſon, who has alſo a ſhare in the Legiſlative 3 
there that ſingle Perſon in a very tolerable Senſe. may alſo be called Supream, not 
that he has in himſelf all the ſupream Power, which is that of Law-making : But 
becauſe he has in him the ſupream Execution, from whom all inferiour Magiſtrates 
derwe all their ſeveral ſubordinate Powers, or at leaſt the greateſt part of them; 
having alſo no Legiſlative ſuperiour to him, there being no Law to be made with- 
out his Conſent , which cannot be expected ſhould; ever ſubje& him to the other 
15 of the Legiſlative, he is properiy enough in this Senſe Supream. But yet 

t is to be obſerved, that thoug Oaths of Allegiance and Fealty are taken to him, 
tis not to him as ſupream Legiſlator, but as ſupream Executor of the Law, made 
by a joint Power of him with others; Allegiance being nothing but an Obedience 
according to Law, which when he violates, — has no right to Obedience, nor can 


claim it otherwiſe than as the publick Perſon veſted with the Power of the Lan, 
1 | an 
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and T5 is to be confiderd*as the Image, Phantom, or Repteſentatire of the 
Commofweslith, acted by the will of the Society, declared in its Laws; and thits 
he has no Will, no: Power, but that of the Law: But when he quits this Re- 
Sreſehtariott, this publick Will, and acts by his own private Will, he deprades 
inſet?! ind Is but 2 ſingle private Perfon without Power, and without WIlf, tha 
has any Right to Obedience; the Members owing no Obzdience'but to the publick 
nnen | age oye pages, 
152. The executive Power placed any where but in a Perſon , that has alſo 4 
Share in the Legiſlative, is viſibly ſubordinate and accountable to it, and'may 
be at pleaſure ch oped and Uiſplaced; fo that it is not the ſupream Executive Pow» 
ex, that is exempt. from Subordipation, but the ſupreme. Executive Power velted in 
olle, who Having a Share in the Lepiſlatiye, has no diſtin ſuperior Legiſlative. to 
be ſubordinate ahd accountable to, farther than he himſelf ſhall joyn and conſent, 
{6 that he is no more ſubordinate than he himſelf ſhall think fie which one may 
certainly conclude will be but very little. Of other, miniſterial and. ſubordinate 
1 a Commonwealth, we need not ſpeak, hey being ſo en with 
ofinite Variety, in the different Cuſtoms and Conſti tio dt diſtin& Comthon- 
wealths, that it is impoſſible to give a B Account of them afl. Onhy thus 
much, which is neceffary, to our prefent Purpoſe, we may take Notice of con- 
cerning them, that they haye no manner of Authority any of them; beyond 
What i508 firrve Crane and Commiſſion, delegated to them, and are all of them 
1. ic 


o fome.othet Power it the Commonwealth. ._ - © ee 
3. It is not neceſſary, uo nor ſd much as convenient, that the 7 11 
ſhould be always in Being · But abſdlutely neceſſary that the Executive Power 
ſhould, . becauſe there is not always need of new Laws to be made, but always 
hee of Execiitioh of the Laws that are made. When the Legiſlative hath. pu 
the Execution of the Laws, they make, into other Hands, they have a Power {ti 
to tefume it out of thoſe Hands, when they find 5 and £0 puniſh for any 
mall-adminiſtratton againſt the Laws. The ſame holds alfo in regard of the fede- 
rative Power, that and the Executive being both miniſterial and ſubordinate. to the 
Legiſtative, Which, as has been thew* In a conſtituted Commonwealth, is the ſu- 
ein Ide Legiſlative alls in this Caſe Being füppos d to con fit of feveral Per- 
Ons; (for if it be 4 ſingle Petſon, it cannot but be always in Being, and [o will as 
Supreath, naturally have the Supream Executiye Power, together with the Legi- 
flatice) may aſſemble 10 exerciſe their LegiNature, at the Times, that either their 
original Conſtſtution, or their own Adgjouttiment appoints, or when they pleaſe; 
if neither of theſe hath appointed any time, or there be no other Way preſcribed 
to convoke them. For the ſupream Power bein placed in them by the 11 
*tis always in them, and they F it Men they pleaſe, unleſs by: thei 
original Conſtitution they are limited to certain Seaſons, or by an Act of their 
ſupreatn Power, they have adjourned to a certain time; and when that time 
comes, they have a Riglit to aſſemble and act again... ED. HEE 
1 If the Legiſlative, or any part of it be made up of Repreſentatives choſen 
for that time by the People, which aftefwards. return into the ördinary ſtate of 
Subjects, and have no Share in the Legiſlature but upon a new Choice, this 
Power of chuſing muſt alſo be exercifed by the People, either at certain appoin- 
ted Seaſons, or elſe when they are ſummon'd to it; and in this latter Caſe, Tf 
Power of convoking the Legiſlative, is ordinarily placed in the Execntiye, 4 
has one of theſe two Limitations in reſpe& of 9 bag That, either the original 
onſtitution requites their aſſembling and acting at certain Interyals, and then the 
executive Power does nothing but miniſterially.iſſue Directions for their re, 
and. aſſembling, according to due Forms: Or elle it is left to his Prudence to ca 
them by new Elections, When the Occaſions or Exigencies of the Publick require 
the Amendment of old, or making of new Laws, or the redreſs or prevention 
of any Inconveniencies, that lie on, or threaten the People, _— my 
ty It may be demanded here, What if the Executive Power heing poſſeſſed 
of the Forte of the Commonwealth, ſhall make uſe of that Force to hinder the 
meering and acting of the u when the original Conſtitution, or the py 
Exigencies require it? 1 ay: uſing Force upon the People without Authority, 4 
contrary to the Truſt put in him, that does ſo, is a ſtate of War with the Fon. 
Who have a Right to 7einſtare their Legiſlative in the Exerciſe of their Power. For 
1 Ce having 
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having erected a Legiſlative, with an Intent they ſhould, exerciſe the. Power of 
making Laws, either at certain ſet times, or when there is need of it, when they 
are. hinder'd by any Force from, what is ſo neceſſary to the Society, and wherein 
the ſafety and Preſervation of the People conſiſts, the People have a Right to re- 
move it by Force. In all States and Conditions the true remedy of Force without 
Authority, is to oppoſe Force to it. The uſe of Force W habe 'always 
puts him that uſes it into a fare of War, as the Aggreſſor, and renders him liable 


to be treated accordingly. e e, 

156, The Power of aſſembling and diſmiſſing ee placed in the Execu- 
tive, gives not the Executive a ſuperiority over ĩt, but is a fiduciary Truſt placed 
in him, for the ſafety of the People, in a Caſe where the uncertainty, and va- 
riablenels of human Affairs could not bear a ſteady fixed Rule. For it not 
being poſſible, that the firſt framers of the Government ſhould, by any 285K 
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be ſõ much Maſters of future Events, as to be able to prefix ſo juſt periods of 
Return and Duration to the Aſemhlies of the Legiſlative, in all times to come, that 
might exactly anſwer all the Exigencies of the Commonwealth; the beſt Remedy 
could be found for: this Defect, was to truſt this to the Prudence of one who was 
always to be preſent, and whoſe Buſineſs it was to watch oyer the publick Good. 
Conſtant frequent Meetings of the Legiſlative, and long Continuations of their Aſ- 
pi, 4od without nece 75 Occalon, could not but be burthenſome to the Peo- 


Ne, and, muſt neceſſarily in time produce more dangerous Inconveniencies, and 
yet the quick turn of Affairs might be. ſometimes ſuch as to need their preſent 
Help: Any Delay, of their convening might endanger The publick ; and ſometimes 
todo their Buſineſs might be ſo Feet. that the limitted time of their ſitting might 
be too ſhort for thelr Work, and rob the publick of that Benefit which could be 
had only from their mature Deliberation. What then could be done in this Caſe 
to prevent the Community from being expoſed ſome time or other to eminent Ha- 
zard, on one fide or the other, by fixed Intervals and Periods, ſet to the meeting 
and acting of the Legiſlative, but to intruſt it to the Prudence of ſome, who being 
prefent, and acquainted with the ſtate of publick Affairs, might make uſe of this 

Terogative, for the publick Good? And where elſe could this be ſo well placed 
as in Vie Hands, who was intruſted with the Execution of the Laws for the ſame 
End? Thus ſuppoſing rae Reguerion of Times for the aſſembling and ſittins of 
the Legiſlative, not ſettled by the original Conſtitution, it naturally fell into the 
Hands of the Executive, not as an arbitrary Power depending on his good Plea- 
ſure, but with this truſt always to have it exerciſed only for the publick Weal, 
as the Occurrences of Times and change of Affairs might require. Whether ſer- 
led Periods of their convening, or 4 Liberty left to the Prince for con vołing the Legi- 

ative, or perhaps a Mixture of both, hath the leaſt Inconvenience attending 
it „ tis not my Buſineſs here to inquire, but only to ſnew, that though the 
Executive Power may have the Preropative of convoling and diſſolving ſuch Cnven- 
tions of the Legiſlative, yet it is not thereby ſuperior to lt. enn 

157. Things of this World are in ſo conſtant a Flux, that nothing remains 
long in the ſame State. Thus People, Riches, Trade, Power, change their 
Stations, flouriſhing mighty Cities come to ruine, and prove in time neglected 
deſolate Corners, whilſt other unfrequented Places grow into populous Coun- 
tries, fill'd with Wealth and Inhabitants. But things not always hanging equal- 
Iy, and private Intereſt often keeping up Cuſtoms and Privileges, when the 
Reaſons of them are ceaſed ,. it often comes to paſs, that in Governments, 
where part of the Legiſlative conſiſts of Repreſentatives choſen by the People, that 
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in tract of time this Repreſentation becomes very unequal and diſproportionate to 


the Reaſons it was at firſt eſtabliſh'd upon. To what groſs Abſurdities the fol- 
lowing of Cuſtom , when Reaſon has left it, may lead, we may be ſatisfied, 
when ye ſee the bare Name of a Town, of which there remains not ſo much as 
the Ruines, where ſcarce ſo much Houſing as a, Sheepcoat , or more Inhabi- 
tants. than a Shepherd is to be found, ſends as many. Repreſentatives to the grand 
Aſſembly of Law-makers, as a whole County numerous in People, and power- 
ful in Riches. This Strangers ſtand amazed at, and every one muſt confeſs needs 
4 Remedy. Though moſt think it hard to find one, becauſe the Conſtitution of 
the Legiſlative being the original and ſupream Act of the Society, antecedent to 
all poſitive Laws in it, and depending wholly on the People, no inferior Power 
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ean alter it. And therefore the People, when the Legiſlative is once conſtituted; 


having in ſuch a Government as we have been ſpeaking of, o Power to act as long 


as the Government ſtands; this Inconvenience is thought incapable of a Remedy. 
158. Salus Populi Suprema Lex, is certainly ſo juſt and fundamental a Rule, that 

he, who ſincerely follows it, cannot dangerouſly err. If therefore the Execu- 

tive, who has the Power of convoking the Legiſlative, obſerving rather the true 

Proportion, than Faſhion of Repreſentation, regulates, not by old Cuſtom, but 
true Reaſon, the Number of Members, in all Places, that have a Right to be 
diſtinctly repreſented, which no part of the People however incorporated can pre- 
tend to, but in Proportion to the Aſſiſtance which it affords to the Publick, it 
cannot be judg'd to have fet up a new Legiſlative , but to have reſtored the old 
and true one, and to have rectified the Diſorders, which Succeſſion of time had 
inſenſibly, as well as inevitably introduced. For it being the Intereſt, 4s well 
as Intention of the People, to have a fair and equal Repreſentative; whoever brings 
it neareſt to that, is an undoubted Friend to, and Eſtabliſher of the Government; 
and cannot miſs the Conſent and Approbation of the Community. Prerogative 
being nothing but a Power in the Hands of the Prince, to provide for the pub- 
lick Good, in ſuch Caſes, which depending upon unforeſeen and uncertain Oc- 
currences, certain and unalterable Laws could not ſafely direct; whatſoever ſhall 

be done manifeſtly for the good of the People, and the eſtabliſhing the Govern- 
ment upon its true Foundations, is and always will be juſt Prerogative. The 
Power of erecting new Corporations, and therewith nem Repreſentatives, carries 
with it a Suppoſition, that in time the Meaſures of R 8 might vary, and 
thoſe Places have a juſt Right to be repreſented Which fore had none; and by 
the ſame Reaſon, thoſe ceaſe to have a Right, and be too inconſiderable for ſuch 
a Privilege, which before had it. Tis not a Change from the preſent State; 
which perhaps Corruption or Decay has introduced, that makes an Inroad upon 
the Government, but the Tendency of it to injure or oppreſs the People, and 
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to ſet up one Part, or Party, with a Diſtinction from, and an unequal Subjection 


of the reſt. Whatſoever cannot but be acknowledged to be of Advantage to 
the Society, and People in general, upon juſt and laſting Meaſures, will al- 
ways, when done, juſtiſie itſelf ; and whenever the People ſhall chuſe their Re- 
preſentatives upon juſt and undeniably equal Meaſures, ſuitable to the original Frame 
of the Government, it cannot be doubted to be the Will and Act of the Society, 
whoever permitted or cauſed them ſo to doo ou 25163 E 
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159. \ \ 7 HERE the Legiſlative and Executive Power are in diſtin& Hands, 


(as they are in all moderated Monarchies, and well-framed Govern- 


ments) there the Good of the Society requires, that ſeveral things ſhould be left 


to the Diſcretion of him, that has the Executive Power. For the Legiſlators 
not being able to foreſee and provide by Laws, for all that may be uſeful to the 
Community, the Executor of the Laws having the Power in his Hands, has by 
the common Law of Nature a Right to make uſe of it for the good of the Society, 
in many Caſes, where the municipal Law has given no Direction, till tte Legiſla- 
tive can conveniently: be aſſembled to provide for it. Many things there are, 
which the Law can by no means provide for, and thoſe mu neceſſarily be left 
to the [Diſcretion of him that has the executive Power in his Hands, to be or- 
dered by him as the publick Good and Advantage ſhall require: Nay , tis fit 
that the Laws themſelves ſhonld in ſome Caſes give way to the executive Power, 


or rather to this fundamental Law of Nature and Government, v;z. That as 


much as may be, all the Members of the Society are to be preſerved. For ſince 
many Accidents may happen, wherein a ſtrict and rigid Obſervation of the Laws 
may do harm; (as not to pull down an innocent Man's Houſe to ſtop the Fire, 
when the next to it is burning) and a Man may come ſometimes within the 
Vol. II. GEE reach 
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reach of the Law, which makes no Diſtinction of Perſons, by an Action that may 
deſerve Reward and Pardon; tis fit the Ruler ſnould have a Power, in many Ca- 
ſes, to mitigate the Severity of the Law, and pardon ſome Offenders: For the 
End of Governmem being the Preſervation of all; as much as may be, even the Guil- 
ty are to be ſpared, where it can prove no Prejudice to the Innocent. 
160. This Power to act according to Diſcretion, for the Publick Good, without 
the Preſcription of the Law, and ſometimes even againſt it, à that which is 
called Prereg ative. For ſince in ſome Governments. the Law-making Power is 
not always in Being, and is uſually too numerous, and ſo too flow, for the Diſ- 


s 2 5 requiſite to Execution: and becauſe alſo it is impoſſible to foreſee, and fo 
y 


Laws to provide for all Accidents and Neceſſities that may concern the Publick ; 


or to make ſuch Laws as will do no harm, if they are executed with an inflexible 


Rigour, on all Occaſions, and upon all Perſons that may come in their way, there- 
fore there is a Latitude left to the Executive Power, to do many things of Choice 
which the Laws do not preſcribe. f 192 | 
161. This Power, whilſt employed for the Benefit of the Community, and 
ſuitably to the Truſt and Ends of the Government, 5s undoubred Prerogative, 
and never is queſtioned. For the People are very ſeldom or never ſcrupulous 
or nice in the Point; they are far from examining Prerogative, whilſt it is in any 
tolerable Degree employ'd for the uſe it was meant, that is, for the Good of the 
People, and not maniteſtly againſt it. But if there comes to be a Queſtion be- 
tween the Executive Power and the People, about a thing claimed as a Prerogative; 
the Tendency of the Exerciſe of ſuch Prerogatiue to the Good or Hurt of the 
People will eaſily decide that Queſtion. ik © 946049 
162. It is eaſie to conceive, that in the Infancy of Governments, when Com- 
pnwealths differed little from Families in Number of People, they differ'd from 
how too but little in Number of Laws: And the Governours, being as the Fa- 
thers of them, watching over them for their Good, the Government was al- 
moſt all Prerogative. | A few eſtabliſh'd Laws ſerv'd the Turn, and the Diſcretion 
and Care of the Ruler ſupply'd the reſt. But when Miſtake or Flattery prevail- 
ed with weak Princes to niake uſe of this Power for private Ends of. their own, 
and not for the publick Good, the People were fain by expreſs Laws to get Pre- 
rogative determin'd in thoſe Points wherein they found Diſadvantage from it: 
And thus declared Limitations of Prerogative were by the People found neceſſary 


in Caſes which they and their Anceſtors had left, in the utmoſt Latitude, to 


the Wiſdom of thoſe Princes, who made no other but a right uſe of it, that is, 
for. the Good of their ele 

163. And therefore they have a very wrong Notion of Government, who ſay, 
that the People have incroach d upon the Prerogative , when they have got any part 
of it to be defined by poſitive Laws. For in fo doing they have not pulled from 
the Prince any thing that of right belong'd to him, but only declared, that that 


Power which they indefinitely left in his or his Anceſtors Hands, to be exerciſed 


for their Good, was not a thing whch they intended him when he uſed it o- 
therwiſe. For the End of Government being the good of the Community, 
whatſoever Alterations are made in it, tending to that End, cannot be an In- 
croechment upon any body, ſince no body in Government can have a right tending 
to any other end. And thoſe only are Grroachmenrs which prejudice or hinder 
the publick good. Thoſe who ſay otherwiſe, ſpeak as if the Prince had a di- 
rnct and ſeparate Intereſt from the Good of the Community, and was not 
wu for it, the Root and Source from which ſpring almoſt all thoſe Evils and 
orders which happen in Kingly Governments. And indeed if that be ſo, the 
People under his Government are not a Society of rational Creatures, entred 
into a Community for their mutual Good; they are not ſuch as have ſet Rulers 
over themſeltes, to guard, and promote that good; but are to be looked on as 
an Herd of igferior Creatures under the Dominion of a Maſter, who keeps them 
and works them for his own Pleaſure or Profit. If Men were fo void of Reaſon, 
and brutiſh, as to enter into Society upon ſuch Terms, — — might indeed 
— What ſome Men would have it, an arbitrary Power to do things hurtful to 
164. But ſince a rational Creature cannot be ſuppoſed when free, to put him- 
ſelf into Subjection to another, for his own Harm: (Though where he finds a 


of Ciuil. Go ment. 5 
ud and wiſe Ruler, he may not perhaps think-it either neceſſary or uſaful 1 
et preciſe: Bounds to his Power in all things) Prerogative can be nothing but the 
peoples permitting their Rulers to do ſeveral things of their own free Choice, 
where the Law was flent, and ſometimes too againſt the direct Letter of the Law, 
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for the publick good; and their acquie ſcing in it when fo done. Bor as a go 


prince, who is mindful of the Truſt put into his Hands, and carefub of the 
Good of his People, cannot have tos much Preragative, that is, Nomer ta do good: 
So a weak and ill Prince, who would claim that Power which his Predeceffors exer- 

ciſed without the Direction of the Lax, asa Prerogative belonging to him by Right 
of his Office, which he may exerciſe at his pleaſure, to make or promote an In- 


their Right, and limit that Power, which, whilſt it was exerciſed for their 
Good, they were content ſhould be tacitly allowed. ' - | LP, 
165. And therefore he that will look into the Hiſtory of England', will find, 
that Prerogative was always largeſt in the Hands of our wiſeft and beſt Princes; 
becauſe the People obſerving the whole Tendency of their Actions to be the pub- 
lick good, conteſted not what was done without Law to that end; or if any 
human Frailty or Miſtake (for Princes are but Men, made as others) appear'd in 
ſome ſmall Declinations from that end; yet *twas viſible, the main of their Con- 
duct tended to nothing but the Care of the publick. The People therefore 
finding reaſon to be ſatisfyed with theſe Princes, whenever they acted without 


or contrary to the Letter of the Law, acquieſted in what they did, and, without 
the leaſt Complaint, let them inlarge their Prerogative as they pleaſed, judging 
rightly, that they did nothing herein to the prejudice of their Laws, ſince they 
acted conformable to the Foundation and End of all Laws, the publick good. 
166. Such God-like Princes indeed had ſome Title to arbitr 
Argument, that would prove abſolute Monarchy the beſt Gavernment, gs tha 
which God himſelf governs the Univerſe by; becauſe ſuch Kings partake of 
his Wiſdom and Goodnefs. Upon this is founded that ne; That the Reigns 
of good Princes have been always moſt dangerous to the Liberties of their Peo- 
ple. For when their Succeſſors, managing the Government with differen 
Thoughts, would draw the Actions of thoſe good Rulers into Precedent, and 
make them the Standard of their Prerogarive , as if what had been done on 
for the good of the People, was a Right in them to do, for the Harm of the Peo- 
ple, if they ſo pleaſed; it has often occaſioned Conteſt, and fometimes publick 
Diforders, before the People could recover their original Right, and fir that 
to be declared not to be Prerogarive, which truly was never fo: Since it is impoſſi- 
ble that any body in the Society ſhould ever have a Right to do the People Harm; 
though it be very poſſible, and reaſonable , that the People ſhould not go about 
to ſet any Bounds to the Prerogative of thoſe Kings or Rulers, who themſelves 
tranſgreſſed not the Bonnds of the publick Good, For Prerogative is nothing but 
the Power of doing publick Good without a Rule. C 
167. The Power of calling Parliaments in England, às to preciſe Time, Place, 
and Duration, is certainly a Preropative of the Ring, but ſtill with this truſt,, that 
it all be made uſe of for the good of the Nation, as the Exigencies of the Times, 
and Variety of Occaſions ſhall require. For it being impoſſible to forefee which 
hond always be the fitteſt place for them to aſſemble” in, and what the beſt 
Seaſen; the Choice of theſe was left with the Executive Power, as might be moſt 
ſubſervient to the Pablick Good, and beſt ſuit the Ends of Parliaments. 
168. The old Queſtion will be asked in this Matter of Preregatipe. But who 
Mall be Fudge when this Power is made a right uſe of? 1 anſwer : Between an F,xe- 
eutive Power in Being, with ſuch a Prerogative, and a Legiſlative thit depends 
upon his Will for their convening, there can be no Judge on Earth: As there 
can de none between the Legiflative and the People, ſhould either the Executive, 
or che Legiſlative, when they have go 
about to enflave or deſtroy them. The People have no other Remedy in this, as 
in aWother Cafes where they have no Judge on Earth, but to appeal to Heaven: 
Fer the Ralers, in ſuch Attempts, exerciling a Power the People never ut into 
their Hands, (who can never be 8 5 1 to conſent that any body ſhould rule o- 
ver chem for their harm) do that | 


ich they haye not a Right to do. And where 


* 


| the 
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tereſt diſtin& from that of the publick, gives the People an Occafion to claim 


ary Power, by that 


t the Power in their Hands, deſign, or go 


dhe Body of re People, or any ſingle Man is deprived of their Right, or is under 


COPPER, _...... Os 
the Exerciſe of a Power without Right, and have no Appeal on Earth, then 
they have a Liberty to appeal to Heaven, whenever they judge the Cauſe of ſuf. 
ficient Moment. And therefore tho” the People cannot be Judge, ſo as to have by 
the: Conſtitution of that Society any ſuperior Power, to determine and give 


- effeRive Sentence in the Caſe; yet they have, by a Law antecedent and _ 
m- 


mount to all poſitive Laws of Men, reſerv'd that ultimate Determination to 

ſelves which belongs to all Mankind, where there lies no Appeal on Earth, 
viz. to judge, whether they have juſt Cauſe to make their Appeal to Heaven. 
And this judgment they cannot part with, it being out of a Man's Power ſo to 
ſubmit himſelf to another, as to give him a Liberty to deſtroy him; God and 
Nature never allowing a Man ſo to abandon himſelf , as to neglect his own 
Preſervation: And ſince he cannot take away his own Life, neither can he give 


Another power to take it. Nor let any one think, this lays a perpetual Foun- 
dation for Diſorder; for this operates not, till the Inconveniency is ſo great 


that the Majority feel it, and are weary of it, and find a Neceſſity to have it a- 
mended. But this the Executive Power, or wiſe Princes never need come in the 
Danger of: And tis the thing of all others, they have moſt need to avoid, as of 

all others the moſt perilo. 3 Me 7:8 
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Of Paternal, Political, and Deſpotical Power, conſider & together. 


1694 I Hough 1 have had occaſion to ſpeak of | theſe ſeparately before, yet the 
IX'ereat Miſtakes of late about Government, having, as I ſuppoſe, ariſen 


c from confounding theſe diſtinct Powers one with another, it may not, perhaps, 
be amiſs to conſider them here together. | bee e 


170. Firſ then, paternal or parental Power is nothing but that which Parents 
have over their Children, to govern them for the Childrens good, till they come 
to the uſe of Reaſon, or a State of Knowledge, wherein they may be ſuppoſed 
capable to underſtand that Rule, whether it be the Law of Nature, or the mu- 
nicipal Law of their Country, they are to govern themſelves by: Capable, I ſay, 
to know it, as well as ſeveral others, who live as Freemen under that Law. 
The Affection and Tenderneſs which God hath planted in the Breaſts of Parents 
towards their Children, makes it evident, that this is not intended to be a ſe- 
vere arbitrary Government, but only for the Help, Inſtruction, and Preſervati- 
on of their Offspring. But happen it as it will, there is, as I have proved, no 


[reaſon why. it ſhould be thought to extend to Life and Death, at any time over 


their Children, more than over any body elſe; neither can there be any pretence 
why: this parental Power ſhould keep the Child when grown to a Man, in ſabjeQion 
to the Will of his Parents, any farther than the having received Life and Educa- 
tion from his Parents, obliges him to Reſpect, Honour, Gratitude, Aſſiſtance, 
and Support all his Life to both Father and Mother. And thus, tis true, the Pa- 
ternal is a natural Government, but not at all extending it ſelf to the Ends and Ju- 
riſdictions of that, which is Political. The Power of the Father doth not reach at all 
to the Property of the Child, which is only in his own diſpoſing. 
171. Secondly, Political Power is that Power, which eyery Man having in the 
ſtate of Nature, has given up into the hands of the Society, and therein to the 
Governours, whom the Society hath ſet over itſelf, : with this expreſs or, tacit 
Truſt, That it ſhall be imployed for their good, and the preſervation of their Pro- 
PETTY : Now this Power, which every Man has in the ſtate of Nature, and which 
e parts with to the Society, in all ſuch Caſes, where the Soctety can ſecure him, 
is to uſe ſuch means, for he preſerving of his own Property, as he thinks good, 
and Nature allows him ; and to puniſh the Breach of the Law of Nature in others 
ſo, as (according to the beſt of his Reaſon) may moſt conduce to the preſer- 
vation of bimfelf and the reſt of Mankind. So that the end and meaſure of this 


Power, when in eyery Man's hands in the ſtate of Nature, being the preſervation 
of all of his Society, that is, all Mankind in general, it can have no other end or 
meaſure, when in the hands of the Magiſtrate, but to preſerve the — | 

| | | tnat 


Civil Government. | 

that Society in their Lives, Liberties, and Poſſeſſions; and ſo cannot be an Ab- 
ſolute, Arbitrary Power over their Lives and Fortunes, which are as much a 
poſlible to be preſeryed ; but a Power to make Laws, and annex ſuch Penalties to 
them, as may tend to the preſervation of the whole, by cutting off thoſe Parts, 
and thoſe only, which are ſo corrupt, that they threaten the ſound and healthy, 
without which no ſeverity is lawful. And this Power has its Original only from m- 
pat and Agreement, and the mutual Conſent of thoſe who make up the Com- 
munit : i 5 2 | | * | 2 Ky <7 3 © Þ * p St , "4 

I = Thirdly, Deſpotical Power is an Abſolute, Arbitrary Power one Man has 
over another, to take away his Life, whenever he pleaſes.” This is a Power,; 
which neither Nature gives, for it has made nofiich diſtin&ion between one Man 
and another; nor Compact can convey, for Mail.not having ſuch an Arbitrary 
Power over his own Life, cannot give another Man ſuch 4 Power over it; but it 
is the effec only. of Forfeiture, which the A . his own Life, when 
he puts himſelf into the ſtate of War with another. For having quitted Rea- 
ſon, which God hath given to be the Rule betwixt Man and Mati, and the com- 
mon bond whereby human kind is united into one Fellowſhip and Society; and 
having renounced the way of Peace which that teaches, and made uſe of the Force 
of War, to compaſs his unjuſt ends upon another; where he has no right, and 
ſo revolting from his own Kind to that of Beaſts, hy making Force, which is 
theirs, to be his Rule of Right, he renders himſelf liable to be deſtroyed by the 
injut'd Perſon, and the reſt of Mankind, that will join with him in the execution 
of Juſtice, as any other wild Beaſt, or noxious Brute with whom Mankind can 
have neither Society nor Security. And thus Caprives, taken in a juſt and law- 
ful War, and ſuch only, are ſubjecł to a Deſpotical Power, which as it ariſes not 
from Compact, ſo neither is it capable of any, but is the ſtate of War conti- 
nued. For what Compact can be made with a Man that is not Maſter of his own 
Life? What Condition can he perform? And if he be once allowed to be Ma- 
ſter of his own Life, the Deſpotical, Arbitrary Power of his Maſter ceaſes. He 
that is Maſter of himſelf, and his own Life, has a right too to the means of pre- 
ſerving it; ſo that as ſoon as Compatt enters, Slavery ceaſes, and he ſo far quits his 
abſolute Power, and puts an end to the ſtate of War, who enters into Conditi- 
%% ̃ m Aͤ“)l; 888. “ 

173. Nature gives the firſt of theſe, viz. Paternal Power to Parents for the Bene- 
fit of their Chiſdren during their Minority, to ſupply their want of Ability, and 
underſtanding how to manage their Property. (By Property J muſt be underſtood 
here, as in other places, to mean that Property which Men have in their Perſons. 
as well as Goods) Voluntary Agreement gives the ſecond, viz. Political Power to Go- 
vernours for the Benefit of their Subjects, to ſecure them in the Poſſeſſion and Uſe 
of their Properties. And Forfeiture gives the third Deſpotical Powtr to Lord for 
their own Benefit, over thoſe who are ſtripp'd of all Pfoperty. , a reded 

174. He, that ſhall conſider the diſtin riſe and extent, 7 the different ends. 


5 of theſe ſeveral Powers, will plainly ſee, that paternal Power comes as far ſhort of 


that of the Magiſtrate, as Deſpotical exceeds it; and that abſolute Dominion, how- 
ever placed, is To far from being one kind of civil Society, that it is as inconſiſtent 
with it, as Slavery is with Property. Paternal Power is only where Minority 
makes the Child incapable to manage his Property; Political where Men have Pro- 
perty in their own Diſpoſal; and Deſpotical over ſuch as have no Property at all. 
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re Hough Governments: can originally have no other Riſe than tliat be- 

A4 fore ue „ nor Polities be founded on any thing but the Conſent of 
the People ; yet ſuch has been the Diſorders Ambition has fill'd the World with, 
that in the noiſe of War, which miakes ſo our a part of the Hiſtagy of Mankind, 
this Conſent is little taken notice of: And therefore many have miſtaken the Force 
of Arms, for the Conſent of the People; and reckon Conqueſt as ons of 7 
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tween, the one and the other, intendsuot there ſhould/beeny Difference in their 
Freedom or Privileges 8 8 1 erg 


8 n their Governours ſhould uſe upon the People themſelues, or any: part of 
their Fellow Subjects, the 


the other. Conquerours, tis true, ſeldom trouble themſelves to make the: di- 


181. Though in all War there be uſually a complication of Force and Damage; 
and the Aggreſſor ſeldom fails to harm the Eſtate, when he uſes Force againſt 
the Perſons of thoſe he makes War upon; yet tis the uſe of Force only that puts 
a Man into the ſtate of War. For whether by Force he begins the Injury, of elſe 
having quietly; and by fraud, done the Injury, he refuſes to make Reparation and 
by Force maintains it, (which is the ſame thing, as at firſt to have done it by 
Force) tis the unjuſt uſe of Force, that makes the War. For he-that breaks open 
my, Houſe, and violeatly turns me ont of Doors; or having peaceably got in, by 
Force keeps me out, does in Effect the ſame thing; ſuppoſing we areln ſuch a 
Rate, that we have no common Judge on Earth, whom 1 may appeal to, and to 
whom we are both obliged to ſubmit : For of ſuch I am now ſpeaking. Tis the 
uujuſt uſt of Force then, that puts 4 Man into the ftate — War with another, and 
thereby he, that is guilty of it, makes a forfeiture of his Liſe. For quitting 
Reaſon, which is the Rule given between Man and Man, and uſing Force the 
way of Beaſts, he becomes liable to be deſtroyed by him he uſes Force againſt, as 
any ſavage ravenous Beaſt, that is dangerous to his Being” bs ee ban 
182. But becauſe the miſcarriages of the Father are no faults of the Children, 
and they may be rational and peaccable, notwithſtanding the'brutiſhneſs and in- 
Jaltice of the Father; the Father, by his Miſcarriages/ and Violence, can forfeit 
but his own Life, but involves not his Children in is Guile or Deſtruction. Kis 
Goods, My Nature that willeth the preſervation of all Mankind as mach as 
1s poſſible, hath made to belong to the Children to keep them from periſhing; do 
* ef F ehen his Children. 90 Jupp them not to have joya'd 


cs onquered, being only becauſe they have uſed Force to do, or maintain au 
Sees he — 
all t 


For Example, Vim the ſtate of Nature (and al Commoniwedtths are in 


che right of che inndcent Wife and Children? 


f Civil. Government. 


iu the War either through Infancy, Abſence, or Choice, they have done nothing 

to forfeit them: nor has the Cnqueror any Right to take them away, by the bare 
Title of having ſubdued him, chat by Force attempred his Deſtruction; though 
en ib; the d d r he tus Ta 
{tained by the War, and the Defence of hisown Right; which how far it reaches 
age of the Conquered, we ſhall ſee by and by. So that he that by 


gut b 6 Right over a Man' Perſon to deſtroy him if he pleaſes, has not thereby 
Right over h Heure to poſſeſs and enjoy it. For it is the brutal Force the Ag- 
greſlor has uſed, that gives his Adverſary a Right to take away his Life, and de- 
roy him if he plea ſes, as a noxious Crea —— ſüſtain'd that alone 
gives Rim Titte to atiother Man's Goods: For though 1 may kill 4 Tief that 
ts dn me in the Highway, yet I may not (Which ſeems leſs) take away his Mo- 
neyy add let him gg fthis would be Robbery on my ſide. His Force, and the ſtate 
of War he/puphimſetfin, made him forfeir/his Life, 'bue gays ne Tirte 39 his 
ee ks Right then of nge extends e 10 the ee of thoſe who joyo'd in 
the Wurz wr rd their Eftaresy but only in order to make Reparation for the. Pa- 
mages received, and the Charges of the War, and __ (EMI Reſerva IC Y I of 
5183. Let the hee have as much juſtice. on his Side, a8 cbuld be ſuppoſed, 
he l no Ng to ſee more than the vanquiſhed eouldforfeit 3 his Life is at th 
Vieor's Mercy;"end-his Servioe;/and Goods he may apprc riate, ta make hithfe! 
Reparation ʒ but he cannot take the Goods of his Wite'and® Children 3 they roo 
Title to the Goods he enjoy'd, and their Shares in tfe Eſtate he, polleſſed: 
I 
ar 


uf Nature one withranorher) have injured "another" Many fad gelegtes e 
Satisfaction, it comes to a ſtate of War, wherein my defending by Force, 


I had gotten unjuſtly, makes me the Aggreſſor. I am conquered : My Lite, tis 
true, 2s forfeit / ĩs at mercy; but not my Wives and Childr ns. | They made” not 
the War, nor aſſiſted in it. I could not forfeit their Eives; they were ot mine 
toſorfeit. My Wife had à Share in my Eſtate, that neither” could 1 forfeit; 
And my Childrew alſo, being born of me, had a Right to be maintain ont of 
my Labour or Subſtance. Here them is the Caſe; The Conqueror has a Title to 
Reparation for Damages received, and the Children have a Title to their Fa- 


_ ther's Eſtate for their Subſiſtence. For as to the Wife's ſhare, "whether her on 


Labour, or Compact gave her a Title to it, tis plain, her Husband could not for- 
feit hat was hers. What muſt be done in the Caſe? Tanfwer'; The fundamen- 
tal Lam of Nature being, that all; as much as may be; ſhould be preſerved, it fol- 
lows, that if there be not enough fully to ſatiae both, 'viz. for the Gnqueror's Loſ- 
ſes, and Childrens Maintenance, he that hath; and to ſpare, muſt remit fome- 


without it. 


| thing of his full Satisfaction, and give way to the preſſing and preferable Title of 


ſe, who are in Danger to peri 


184. But ſuppoſing the Charge and Damages of the War are to be made up to the 


veror, to the utmoſt Farthing; and that the Children of the Vanquiſhed, 
ſpoiled of all their Father*s Goods, are to be left to ſtarve and periſh; yet the ſa- 
tisfying of what ſhall; on this Score, be due to the Conqueror, will ſcarce give 
him a'Title ro any Caumtrey he ſhall conquer. For the Damages of War can ſcarce 
amount to the value of any conſiderable Tract of Land, in any part of the World, 
here all the Landis poſſeſſed, and none lies waſte: And if I have not taken a- 
way the Conqueror 's Land; which, being vanquiſhed, it is impoſſible 1 ſhould; 


ſeatce any other Spoil I have done him, can amount to the Value of mine, ſap. 


poſimg it 1 and of an Extent any way coming near, what I had 
overrun of his. The deſtruction of a Vears Product or two, (for it ſeldom reach- 
es A7 or five) is the utmoſt Spoil, that uſually can be done. For as to Money, 
and ſuch Riches, and Treaſure taken away, theſe are none of Natures Goods, they 
haue but a phantaſtical ĩmaginary Value: Nature has put no ſuch upon them: 
They are of na more account by her Standard, than the Wampompekeè of the A. 
mericam to an Europe an Prince, or the Silver Money of Europe would have been 
formerly to an American. And ifve Years product is not worth the perpetual In- 
Heritance of Land, where all is poſſeſſed, and none remains waſte, to be taken up 


by him, chat is diſſeiz d: Which will be eaſily granted, if one do but take away 


the imaginary value of Money, the diſproportion being more, than between five 
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and five hundred. Though, at the ſame time, half a Years product is more worth 
than the inheritance, where there being more Land, than the Thhabitanrs poſſeſs,” 
and make uſe of, any one has Liberty to make uſe of the Waſte: But there Con- 
querors take little Care to poſſeſs themſelves of the Lands of the Vanguiſhed.” No 
Damage therefore, that Men in the ſtate of Nature (as all Princes and Govern- 
ments are in reference to one another) ſuffer from one another, can give a Con- 
queror Power to diſpoſſeſs the Poſterity of the Vanquiſhed, and turn them out of 
that Inheritance, which ought to be the Poſſeſſion of them and their Deſcendants 
to all Generations. The Conqueror indeed will be apt to think himfelf Mafter : 
And tis the very Condition of the Subdued not to be able to diſpute their Right. 
But if that be all, it gives no other Title than what bare Force gives to thi 
ſtronger over the weaker : And, by this feaſon, he that is ſtrongeſt will have a 
Right to whatever he pleaſes to ſeize n. Yoo) T os ef 
185. Over thoſe then that joyned with him in the War, and over thofe of 
the ſubdued Country that oppoſed him not, and the Poſterity even of thoſe that 
did, the Conqueror, even in a juſt War, hath, by his Conqueſt no Right of Do- 
inn : They are free from any Subjection to him, and if their former Govern- 
ment be diſſolved, they are at Liberty to begin and erec another to themſelves. 
186. The Conqueror, tis true, uſually, by the Force he has over them, com- 
pels them, with à Sword at their Breaſts, to ſtoop to his Conditions, and fyb- 
mit to ſuch a Government as he pleaſes to afford them; but the Enquiry is, 
What Right he has to do ſo? If it be ſaid, they ſubmit by their own Gonfent? 
then this allows their own Conſert to be neceſſary to give the Conqueror a Title to rule 
over them. It remains only to be conſidered, whether Promiſes extorted by Force 
without Right, can be thought Conſent, and how ſar they bind. To which I hal 
ſay; they bind not at al; becauſe whatſ6e om me by Force, 1 
ſil} retam the Right of, and he is obliged preſently to reſtore. He that forces 
my Horſe from me, onght preſently to reſtore bim, and 1 have ſtill a Right to 
retake him. By the fame Reaſon; he that forced x Promiſe from me, ought pre- 
ſently to reſtore it, 5. e. quit me of the Obligation of it; or I may reſum̃e it my 
ſelf; i. e. chuſe whether I will perform it. For the Law of Nature laying an O- 
bligation on me n Rules ſnhe preſcribes, cannot oblige me by the Viola- 
tion of her Rules: Such is the extorting any thing from mè by Force. Nor does 
it at all alter the Caſe to ſay, I gave my Promiſe, no mor than it excuſes the 
Force, and paſſes the Right; when I put my Hand in my Pocket, and deliver my 
Purſe my ſelf to a Thief, who demands it with a Piſtol at my Bret. 
187. From all which it follows, that the Government of a Conqueror, 2 270 by 
Force on the Subdued, againſt whom he had no Right of War, or who joyned 
not in the War againſt him, where lie had Right, has'no Obl; ation upon them. 
188. But let us ſuppoſe, that all the Men of that Community being all Mem- 
bers of the ſame r- may be taken to have joyn'd in that unjuſt War 
wherein they are ſubdued, and ſo their Lives are at the Mercy of the Conquerot. 
189. IL fay, this concerns not their Children Who are in their Minority. For 
ſince a Father hath not, in himſelf, a Power over the Life or Liberty of his Child, 
no act of his can poſſibly forfeit it. 80 that the Children, whatever may have 
happened to the Fathers, are Freemet, and the abfölute Power of the Cnquerer 
reaches no farther than the Perſons of the Men that were fubdued by him: and ; 
dies with them; and ſhould he govern them as Slaves, ſubjekteck to bis a folure 
arbitrary Power, he has no ſuch Right of Dominion over their Children. He can have 
na Potrer over them bur by their own Conſent; whatever he wo} drive' them to 
ay or do; and he has no Jawful- Authority, "whilſt Force, and not Choice, com- 
peiethertt ˙ A TTT The. 
190 Exery Mat is born with a double Night: Fiſt A Right of Heedom to bis 
Perſon, which no other Man has à Power over, but the free Diſpoſal of it lies in 
— * Serbmaly, A Right before any other Manz te aher with bis Brethren his 
/ . DAI” « Lehen ge. 1 
gr. By the-firſt of theſe, a Man is naturally fee from Subjectiog to ad Go- 
vernment, tho? he be born in a place under its juriſdiction. But if he diſelaim 
the lawful Government of che Sountry he was born in, he müſt alſo quit the 
Right thut belong 'd to him by the Laws of it, and the Poſſeſſivjis there deſcend- 
————— gootting, if it were a Government made hy their Conſent. 
Vol. II. D d 2 192. By 


ver another gets 
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0 Sar the ſecond, the Iahabitante of any Country, who are deſcended, and 
"derive a itle to their Eſtates from thoſe who are :ſdþdued, and had a Govern- 


ment forced upon them againſt their free Conſents, retain 4 Right to the Poſſeſſion 
e they conſent not freely to the Government, whoſe hard 
Conditions were hy Force impoſed on the Poſſeſſors of that Country. For the 


ELD | Su ppoſing the 


he ing the Rent? O he take away from either , 
A f FE TA 9810 EN e 
hay 20 Land, at his pleaſure? If * 


needs nothing to diſſolve them atany time, but Power enough: And all the Grants 
and Promiſes of Men, in Power, are hut Mockery and Colluſion. For can there be 
any thing more ridiculous than to ſay, I give you and yours this for ever; and 
that in the ſureſt and moſt ſolemn way of conveyance can be deviſed: And yet it 


* 


a to be underſtood, that I have Right, if I pleaſe, to take it away from you again 


to Morrow? ele e eee ang Of eee enen 
195. 1 will nat diſpute now whether Princes are exempt from the Laws of their 
Dor but this am ſure, they owe Subjection to the Las of God and Na- 
ture. No Body, no Power, can exempt them from the Obligations of that eter- 
nal Lax. Thoſe are ſo great, and fo; ſtrong, in the Caſe of Promiſes, that Om- 
nipoteney itſelf can be tyed by them. Grants, Promiſes, and Oatlu, are Bonds that 


nee nene rigen of cha World; vrt 
E 


together, with all their People joyned to them, are, in Compariſon of the 
Great 2 put as a Drop of the Bucket, or a Duſt on the Balance, inconſidera- 


ble, no ng. +; 
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* 175 The ſhort of the Caſe in Cunqueſt is this, The Conqueror, if he have a juſt 


ſc, has a deſpotical Right vel the Perſons of all, that actually aided, and 
congurred in the War againſt him, and a Right to make up his Damage and Coſt 
; 133 . E 5 I Aout 


Of Civil. Government. 
out of their Labour andlaſtates, ſo he injure not the Right of any other. Over 
the reſt of the People, if there were any that conſented not to the War, and 
over the Children of the Captives themſelves, or the Poſſeſſons of either, he has 
no Power; and fo can have, by vertue of Conqueſt, no lawful Title himſelf to Domini- 
on over them, or derive it to his Poſterity ; but is an Aggreſſor, if he attempts 
upon their Properties, and thereby puts himſelf in a ſtate of War againſt them, 
and has no better a Right of Principality, he, nor any of his Succeſſors, than 
Hingar, or Hubba, the Danes had here in England; or Spartacus, had he conquered 


Tah, would have had; which is to have their Yoke. caſt off, as ſoon as Gol ſhall 


give thoſe under their Subjection Courage and Opportunity to do it. Thus, not- 


withſtanding whatever Title the Kings of Aria had over Judab, by „e 


God aſſiſted Hezekiah to throw off the Dominion of that conquering Empire. Aud 
the Lord was with Hezekiah, and he proſpered; wherefore he went forth, and he rebel- 
led againſt the King of p and ſerved him not, 2 Kings xviii. J. Whence it is 
plain, that ſhaking off a Power, which Force, and not Right hath ſet over any 
one, though it hath the Name of Rebellion, yet is no Offence: before God, but is 
that which he allows and countenances, though even Promiſes and Covenants, 
when obtain'd by Force, have intervened. For "tis very probable, to any one 
that reads the Story of Ahax and Hezekiah attentively, that the Ahrians ſubdued 
har, and 3 him, and made Hezekiah King in his Father's Lifetime; and 
7 


that Hezekiah by Agreement had done him Homage, and paid him Tribute all 
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197. As S Conqueſt may be called a foreign, Uſurpation, ſo Uſurpation is a kind 


of domeſtick Conqueſt, with this Difference, that an Uſurper can ne- 
ver have Right on his ſide, it being no Uſurpation, but where one is got into the 
Poſſeſſton of what another has Right to. This, 55 far as it is Uſurpation, is a Change 
only of Perſons, but not of the Forms and Rules of the Government : For if the 
Uſurper extend his Power beyond what of Right belonged to the lawful Princes, 
or Governors of the Commonwealth, *tis Tyranny added to Uſurpation- 
198. In all lawful Governments, the Deſignation of the Perſons, w 

bear Rule, is as natural and neceſſary a part as the Form of the Government it- 
ſelf, and is that which had its Eſtabliſhment originally from the People; the A- 
narchy being much alike, to have no Form of Goyernment at all; or to agree, 
that it ſhall be monarchical, but to appoint no way to deſign, the Perſon that ſhall 
have the Power, and be the Monarch. Hence. all Commonwealths, with the 
Form of Government eſtabliſhed, have Rules alſo of appointing. thoſe, who are 
to have any ſhare in the publick Authority, and ſettled Methods of conveying the 
Right to them. For the Anarchy is much alike to have no Form of Government 
at all; or to agree that it ſhall be monarchieal, but to appoint no way to know 
or deſign the Perſon that ſhall have the Power, and be the Monarch. Whoever 
gets into the Exerciſe of any part of the Power, by other ways than what the Laws 
of the” Community have preſcribed, hath. no Right to be obeyed, though the 
Form of the Commonwealth be ſill preſerved; ſince he is not the Perſon the 


Laws have appointed, and conſequently not the Perſon, the Heeple have conſent- 


&d to.” Nor can ſnch an Uſurper, or any deriving from him, ever have 2 Title, 
till the People are both at liberty to conſent, and have actually conſented to al; 
ew, and confirm in him the Power he hath till then uſurped. 
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205 one can doubt this to be Truth or 19825 W it comes 1 5 . 
obſcure Hand of a er 15 the 1 of a 75 will wake it e th with 


ing ever os Weatr and: od pri of the ob ſinks ro be my greateſt 


knowledge, that the ſpecial and on point of — that is between à rightful King, 
and 5 Ty v le, i this, That whereas the Nr, and * Tyr wy doth 1225 


dained for _ ocuring of the: Wea his People. 104 again, in his 
f 4 1 0 ords, N. King binds himſelf by a 

double Oath, to tel Obſervation of e Laws of his Kingdom." Tacitly, 4 
by being 4 King, and fo bound to protect as 72 the gd as the Laws of his * 
and expreſly by his Oath'at' his Coronation; fo 4s 1 J King, in 7 ertled 12 
3s bound to obſerve that Paction made to \his Pepi his Lam in framing his Govern- 
ment agreeable. -thereunto,. according 1 to that Pals 1 2 God made with pI after the 
Deluge.” Hereafter, 'Seed-tims and Harveſt| and Cold and Heat, and Summer and in- 
ier, and Day and Night, (hall not ceaſe while che Earth remaineth. And therefore. 4 King 

governing in a feitled Id Kogan, lexves'to.be' a TOs and degenerates into 4 Tyrant, 48 
ſoon as bt leaves off to rule ends to bis ria And a little after, —— all-Kings 
that 2 not Tyrants, or per Phe glad 10 bowid themſelves within. the Lins af 127 

Aud they that poſi ah them. The contrary, are Vipers, and Peſts herb 
omen rhe Geenen, Thus that leaffted Ring, who well under 
Notions of things, makes the Differeoce betwixy a King a and a Tyrant mer 
only in this, That one makes che Laws the Bounds of his Power, 400 the Gd of 
the Publick, the. — his Government 3 the Ys makes p 2 . > on 
2 nn 
201. Tis a M ke to ford Fault is proper 1 oper. Only ta Mo 
$ 


Forms of Goreramept arc table rot, 5 ell flat Dor! 7 5 is; other 
er, xhat is put in fu Hinds for the orernwen A le, and the Prefer» 
_ of _— Is _— to other E wi le.uſe of d 51h 

haraſs, or fubdue them the We apd; W | of thoſe 


2 have it: There it p 1 aber thole that thus vſe it 


are one or many. Thu ered fate Th 5 rants at Achatz a5. well ay One 
2 3 and the intolerable Dominion of the Damn di Rome: [ROS ae e 
202. u Eil l 0 if the la de trankgreited: to — 5 


harm. And whoſoever in Authority exceeds the Power given him by the Law, 
and makes uſe of the Force, he has under his Command, to compaſs that upon 
the Subject, which the Law, allows not, ceaſes in that to be a Magiſtrate, and 
ating without Authority, may be oppoſed, as any other Man, who by force in- 
vades the Right of another. This is acknowledged i in ſubordinate Magiſtrates. 
He that hath 8 to ſeize my Perſon in the Street, may be oppoſed as a 
Theif and a Robber, if he indeavours to break into my Houſe to execute a Writ, 


* 


07 Civil Covetnmènt. ö _ 
notwithſtanding that 1 know, he has ſuch a Warrant, and ſuch a Legal Autho- 


+443 


For the enceeding the Bounds of Authority, is no mare a Ragan a great, than 
a a petty Officer; no more juſtifiable in a King than a, Conſtable ; But is 


World an odd Example. In all other Caſes the Sacredneſs of the Perſon exemprs. 


2x 


pen often, nor to extend it ſelf far; nor being able by his ſingle. ſtrength: to ſub- 
vert the Laws, nor oppreſs the Body of the People, ſhould any. Prince have ſo 
much Weakneſs, and ill Nature as to be willing to do it, the Inconveniency of 
ſome particular miſchiefs, that may happen ſometimes, when a heady Prince 
comes to the Throne, are well recompenced, by the peace of the Publick, and ſe- 


ing likely (53/1 , 


15. 


curity of the Government, in the Perſon of the Chief Magiſtrate, thus ſet out of 


the reach of danger: It being ſafer for the Body, that ſome few private Men 

ſhould be ſometimes. in danger to ſuffer, than that the Head of the Republick 
ſhould be eaſily, and upon ſlight occaſions expoſſcqqme. NN 

206. Secondly, But this Privilege belonging only to the King's Perſon, hinders 

not, but they may be queſtioned, oppoſed, and reſiſted, who uſe unjuſt Force, 

though they pretend a Commiſſion from him, which the Law authorizes not. As 

is ping in the Caſe of him, that has the King's Writ to Arreſt a Man, which is 

a full Commiſſion from the King; and yet he that has it cannot break open a 

Man's Houſe to do it, nor execute this Command of the King upon certain Days, 

nor in certain Places, though this Commiſſion have no ſuch exception in it, but 

they are the Limitations of the Law, which if any one tranſgreſs, the — A Com- 

miſſion excuſes him not. For the King's Authority being given him only by the 

Law, he cannot impower any one to act againſt the Law, or:juſtifie him, by his 

Commiſſion in ſo doing. The Gmmiſſion, or Command of any Magiſtrate, where he 

bar no Authority, being as void and inſignificant, as that of any private Man. The 

difference between the one and the other, being that the Magiſtrate has ſome. Au- 

thority ſo far, and to ſuch ends, and the private Man has none at all. For tis 

not the Commyſſion, but the Authority, that gives the Right of acting; and 4 5 | 
3&1} | ? 
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Sword to defend the pofleſion of it by Force, I! —.— The 


may have 
that Wa 7. 
7 the: 


aſes, as the Frecedent, and Conſequences ſeem to threaten-all, and they are 
riwaded in their Confeiences, that their Laws, and with them their 'Eftares, 
ties, and Lives ate in danger, and perhaps their Religion too, how: they 


will þe hindered-from tefiſting Megal force ; uſed: againſt: them, I cannot tell. 


This is an-Irronuenicice, I confeſs, rhar actends all Gone whatſoever, when 


| the Goyernours have brought it to this paſs, to be generally ſuſpected of their 


People'; the moſt dangerous ſtate which they can poſſſbby put. themſelves in; 
ben they ane the keit to be pitied, 3 — 
ing as impoſſible for a Governor, if he really means the good of his People, and 
the preſervation of them, and their Laws together; not to make them ſee and 
feel it; as it is for the Father of a Family, not to let his Children ſee he loves, 
and takes care of them. 913 e eee 9303979 en ob 07 SHOE 
210. But if a the World ſhall obſerve Pretences of one kind, and Actions of 
another; Arts uſed te elude the Law, and the truſt of Prerogative (which is an 
Atbitraty Potyer in ſume things left in the prinets hand to do good, not harm 
to the Peeple) empleyed, contrary to the end; for which it Was given: If the 
People ſhall find e Miniſters and ſubordinate Magiſtrates choſen ſuitable to ſuch 
ends, and fayoured; or laid by proportionably, as they promote, or oppoſe them: 
If they ſee feyerdl' Experiments made of arbitrary Power, and that Religion un- 
derhand favoured, W wh publickly proclaimed againſt) which is readieſt to in- 
rroduce tt; and the Operators in it lopported, as much, as may be; te 
wi 4 | s N . C 
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that cannot be done, yet approved till, and liked the better: If a lang Train of ² 


Actings ſhew the Councils all tending; that way, how can a Man any more hinder 
fimelkarom being perſwaded in his own Mind; which way things are going; 
or from caſting about how to ſave himſelf, than he could from believing the Cap- 
tain of the Ship he was in, was carrying him, and the reſt, of the Company to Al- 
giers, When he found him always ſteering that Courſe, though croſs Winds, Leaks 
in his Ship, and want of Men and Proviſions did often force him to turn his Courſe 
another way for ſome time, which he ſteadily returned to again, as ſoon as the 
Wind, Weather, and other Circumſtances would let him ? wy 
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he Diſſolution of Government, |. 
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211% II that will with any clearneſs ſpeak of the Diſoturion of Government, 
LY 4 " ought in the firſt place to diſtinguiſh between the Diſſolution. of the Socie- 
ty, and t 


and the. Diſſolution of the Government. That which makes the Community, and 
brings Men out of the looſe ſtate of Nature, into one Polzrick Society, is the Agree- 
ment which every one has with the reſt to incorporate, and act as one Body, and 
ſo be one diſtinct Commonwealth. The uſual, and almoſt only way whereby this 
Union is diſſolved, is the Inroad of Foreign Force making a Conqueſt upon them. 
For in that Caſe, (not being able to maintain and ſupport themſelves, as one in- 
tire and independent Body) the Union belonging to that Body which conſiſted there- 
in, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe, and fo every one return to the ſtate he was in before, 
with a liberty to ſhift for bimſelf, and provide for his own Safety as he thinks fit 
in ſome other Society. Whenever the Society is diſſolved, tis certain the Govern- 
ment of that Society cannot remain. Thus Conquerours Swords often cut up Go- 
vernments by the Roots, and mangle Societies to pieces, ſeparating the ſubdued 
or ſcattered Multitude from the Protection of, and Dependence on that Society 
which ought to have preſerved them from violence. The World is too well in- 

ſtructed in, and too forward to allow of this way of diſſolving of Governments 
to need any more to be ſaid of it; and there wants not much Argument to prove 
that where the Society is diſſolved, the Government cannot remain; that being as 
impoſſible, as for the Frame of an Houſe to. ſubſiſt, when the Materials of it are 


ſcattered, and diſſipated by a Whirl-wind; or jumbled. into a confuſed heap by 
an ee, | 8 7 OP 


212. Belides this oyer-turning from without, Governments are diſſolved from 
© Firſt, When the Legiſlative is altered. Civil Society being a ſtate. of Peace, 
amongſt thoſe who are of it, from whom the ſtate of War is excluded by the Um- 
Pirage, which they have provided in their Legiſlative, for the ending all Diffe- 
rences, that may ariſe amongſt any of them, tis in their Legiſlative, that the 
Members of a Commonwealth are united, and combined together into one cohe- 
rent living Body. This i the Soul that gives Form, Liſe, and Unity to the Com- 
monwealth: From hence the ſeveral Members have their mutual Influence, Sym- 
pathy, and Connexion: And therefore when the Legiſlative is broken, or diſſol- 
ved, Diſſolution and Death follows. For the Eſſence and Union. of the Society conſi- 
ſting in having one Will, the Legiſlative, when once eſtabliſhed by the Majority, 
bas the declaring, and as it were keeping of that Will. The Conſtitution of the 
Leg iſtarive is the firſt and fundamental Act of Society, whereby proviſion is made 
for the Continuation of their Union, under the Direction of Perſons, and Bonds of 
Laws, made by Perſons authorized thereunto, by the Conſent and Appointment 
of the People, without which no one Man, or number of Men, amongſt them, 
can have Authority of making Laws, that ſhall be binding to the reſt. When any 
one or more, ſhall take upon them to make Laws, whom the People have not ap- 
pointed ſo to do, they make Laws without Authority, which the People are not 
therefore bound to Obey ; by which means they come again to be out of Subje- 

ion, and may conſtitute to themſelves a new Legiſlative, as they think beſt, bein 


n full liberty to reſiſt the force of thoſe, who Without Authority would impoſe 
Vol. II. 1 AS Din — E e IE le. Bb : any 
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Form of Government ſuppoſed, 


f Civil Coe ,t. | 
any thing upon them: Every ene is at the Woſure of bis own Will, wen 
thoſe who had by the delegation" of the Socisty; the declaring of the publick 
Will, are exchvded from ir; and others uſurp the Place, who have no ſuch Au- 
213. Phis een broupht adeur bg ich in the Commonwealth, who | 
dodr te lay it, without knowing the Form of "Government in which it happens. 
Let us ſuppoſe then the TegiſutHee placed in theConcurrengeof three difid Per. 
ſons. "T0! DH OW 209 Ir DO DIE: iis 4 eil“. 
1. A ſingle hereditary Perſon having the conſtant, ſupream, executive Power, 
and with it the Power of Convoking and Pifſolving the other two within eer- 
tain Periods of Time. be # 1 
2. An Aſſembly o . H 2 re Se 
3. An Aſſembly of Repreſentatives choſen pro tempore, by the People: Such a 
105 ils evident r ; L . 
214. Hrſt, That when ſuch a ſingle Perſon, or Prince ſets up his own arbi- 
Y Abich te the will of the Society, dec de 
age. For that being in effect the Legi- 


flative is changed; Whoever introduces fle Laws, not being thereunto authorized 


overturtis the Power by which they were made, 
2135. Serondly, When the Prince Bliders the LOVE from afſembing in its 
ſuant to tloſe e | 


Fs + 


intended to accompany them, i that he, who takes away the Freedom, or hin- 
ders cite ackiüug of the Legifative in its due Seaſons, in effect takes away the Legi- 


216. . When by the arbitrary Power of the Prince, the BleQors, or 
ways of Elect 
Intereſt of the People, there alſo the Legiſlative is altered. For if others, than 
thoſe whom the S0clet) hath authorized thereunto, do chuſe;or in another Way, 
than what the Society hath preſcribed, thoſe choſen are not the Legiſlative ap- 
217% Fourthly, the Delivery alfo of the People into the Subjection of a foreleg. 
Power, either by the Prince, or by the Legiſlative, is certainly a change of the 
oboe; Ot ſo a Diſſolution, of the Government, For the end why People entered 
into Society being to be preſerved one intire, free, independent Society, to be 
governed by its own Laws ; this is loft, whenever they are given up into the 
Power of another. eee ed | | ae we 
218. Why in ſuch a Conſtitution as this, the Diſſolution of the Government in theſe 
Caſes is to be imputed to the Prince, is evident; becauſe he having the Force, 
Treaſure and Offices of the State to imploy, and often perſwading himſelf, or be- 
ing flattered by others, that as ſupream Magiſtrate he is uncapabl of controul ; 
he alone is in a Condition to make great Advances toward ſuch Changes, un- 
der pretenee of awful Authority, and has it in his Hands to terrifie or ſuppreſs 
Oppoſers, as factious, ditions, and Enemies to the Government: Whereas no 
other part of the Legiſlative, or People is capable by themſelves to attempt a- 
ny alteration of the Legiſlative, without open and viſible Rebellion, apt enough 
to be taken notice of, which when it prevails, produces Effects very little dif- 
ferent from foreign Conqueſt. Beſides the Prince in ſuch a form of Government, 
having the Power of diſſolving the other parts of the Legiſlative, and thereby 
rendering them private Perſons, they can never in Oppoſition to him, or without 
his Concurrence, alter the Legiſlative by a Law, his Conſent being neceſſary to 
(8 | give 
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give any of their Decrees that Sanction. But yet ſo far as the other parts of the 
Legiſlative any Way contribute to any Attempt upon the Government, and do 
either promote, or not, what lies in them, hinder ſuch Deſigus, they are guilty, 
and partake in this, which is certainly the greateſt Crime Men can be guilty of 


one towards another. 


219. There is one Way more whereby ſuch a Government may be diſſolved, 
and that is, when he who has the ſupream executive Power, neglects and aban- 
dons that Charge, ſo that the Laws already made can no longer be put in Execu- 
tion. This is demonſtratively to reduce all to Anarchy, and ſo effectually to diſſolve 
the Government. For Laws not being made for themſelves, but to be by their ex- 
ecution, the Bonds of the Society, to keep every part of the Body politick in its 
due Place and Function, when that totally ceaſes, the Government viſibly ceaſes, 
and the People become a confuſed Multitude, without Order or Connexion. 
Where there is no longer the adminiſtration of Juſtice, for the ſecuring of Mens 
Rights, nor any remaining Power within the Community to direct the Force, 
or provide for the Neceſſities of the Publick, there certainly is zo Government left. 


Where the Laws cannot be executed, it is all one, as if there were no Laws, and 


a Government without Laws, is, I ſuppoſe, a Myſtery in Politicks, unconceiva- 
ble to human Capacity, and inconſiſtent with human Society. 

220. In theſe and the like Caſes, when the Government is difſolved, the People are 
at Liberty to provide for themſelves, by erecting a new Legiſlative, differing 
from the other, by the change of Perſons, or Form, or both, as they ſhall find it 
moſt for their Safety and Good. For the Society can never, by the Fault of ano- 
ther, loſe the Native and Original Right it has to preſerve it ſelf, which can only 
be done by a ſettled Legiſlative, and a fair and impartial execution of the Laws 
made by it. But the ſtate of Mankind is not fo miſerable that they are not capa- 
ble of uſing this Remedy, till it be too late to look for any. To tell People they 
may provide for themſelves, by erecting a new Legiſlative, when by Oppreſſion, Ar- 
tifice, or being delivered over to a foreign Power, their old one is gone, is only 
to tell them, they may expect Relief, whenit is too late, and the evil ispaſt Cure. 
This is in effe& no more, than to bid them firſt be Slaves, and then to take 


care of their Libety ; and when their Chains are on, tell them, they may act 


like Freemen. This, if barely ſo, is rather Mockery, than Relief; and Men 


can never be ſecure from Tyranny, if there be no means to eſcape it, till they 
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are perfectly under it: And therefore it is, that they have not only a Right to 


get out of it, but to prevent it. 5 
221. There is therefore Secondly another Way whereby Governments are diſſol- 
ved, and that is, when the Legiſlative, or the Prince either of them act contrary 
to their Truſt. | | | N45 e bene 
Firſt, The Legiſlative acts againſt the Truſt repoſed in them, when they endeavour 
to invade the Property of the Subject, and to make themſelves, or any part of the 


Community, Maſters, or arbitrary Diſpoſers of the Lives, Liberties, or Fortunes 


of the People. 2 | 105 | 

222. The Reaſon why Men enter into Society, is the preſervation oftheir Pro- 
perty; and the End why they chuſe and authorize a Legiſlative, is, that there 
may be Laws made, and Rules ſet, as Guards and Fences to the Properties of all 
the Members of the Society, to limit the Power, and moderate the Dominion of 


every part and member of the Society. For ſince it can never be ſuppoſed to be 


the will of the Society, that the Legiſlative ſhould have a Power to deſtroy that, 
which every one deſigns to ſecure, by entering into Society, and for which the 
People ſubmitted themſelves to Legiſlators of their own making, whenever the 
Legiſlators endeavour to take away, aud N the of the People, or to reduce 
them to Slavery under arbitrary Power, they put themſelves into a ſtate of War 
with the People, who are thereupon abſolved from any fatther Obedience, and are 
left to the common Refuge, which God hath provided for all EI Force 
and Violence. Whenſoever therefore the Zegiſlarive ſhall tranſgreſs this funda- 
mental Rule of Society; and either by Ambition, Fear, Folly or Corruption, en- 


deavour to graſp themſelves, or put into the Hands of um other an abſolute Power over 


the Lives, Liberties, and Eſtates of the People; By this breach of Truſt they for- 
feit the Power, the People had put into their Hands, for quite contrary ends, and 


it deyolves to the People, who have a Right to reſume their original Liberty, 


Val. II. E e 2 and, 
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and, by the eſtabliſhment of a new Legiſlative, (ſuch as they ſhall think fit) pro- 
vide for their own Safety and Security, which is the end for which they are in 


Society. What 1 have ſaid here, concerning the Legiſlative in general, holds 


true alſo concerning, the ſupreme Executor, who having a double Truſt put in 
him, both to have a part in the Legiſlative, and the ſupreme Execution of the 
Law, acts againſt both, when he goes about to ſet up his own arbitrary Will, as 
the Law of the Society. He adds alſo contrary to his Truſt, when he either imploys 
the Force, Treaſure, and Offices of the Society, tocorrupt the Repreſentatives, and 
gain them to his Purpoſes ; or openly pre- ingages the Electors, and preſcribes to 
their Choice, ſuch, whom he has by Sollicitations, Threats, Promiſes, or other- 
wiſe won to his Deſigns; and imploys them to bring in ſuch, who have promiſed 
before-hand, what to Vote, and what to Enat. Thus to regulate Candidates 
and EleQors, and new model the ways of Election, what is it but to cut up the 
Government by the Roots, and poiſon the very Fountain of publick Security ? 
For the People having reſerved to themſelves the Choice of their Repreſentatives, as 
the Fence to their Properties, could do it for no other end, but that they might al- 


ways be freely choſen, and id choſen, freely act and adviſe, as the neceſſity of 


the Commonwealth, and the publick Good ſhould, upon examination, and mature 
Debate, be judged to require. This, thoſe who give their Votes before they 
hear the Debate, and have weighed the Reaſons on all ſides, are not capable of 
doing. To prepare ſuch an Aſſembly as this, and endeavour to ſet up the de- 
clared Abettors of his own Will, for the true Repreſentatives of the People, and 
the Law-makers of the Society, is certainly as great a breach of Truſt, and as per- 
fect a Declaration of a Deſign to ſubyert the Government, as is poſſible to be 
met with. To which, if one ſhall add Rewards and Puniſhments viſibly imploy' d 
to the ſame end, and all the Arts of perverted Law made uſe of, to take off and 
deſtroy all, that ſtand in the way of ſuch a Deſign, and will not comply and con- 
ſent to betray the Liberties of their Country, twill be paſt doubt what is doing. 
What Power they ought to have in the Society, who thus imploy it contrary to 
the Truſt went along with it in is firſt Inſtitution, is eaſie to determine; and 
one cannot but ſee, that he, who has once attempted any ſuch thing as this, can- 
not any longer be truſted. 1 © ee 
223. To this perhaps it will be ſaid, that the People being ignorant, and al- 
ways diſcontented, to lay the foundation of Government in the unſteady Opini- 
on and uncertain Humour of the People, is to expoſe it to certain Ruin; And ns 
Government will be able long to ſubſiſt, if the People may ſet up a new Legiſlative, when- 
ever they take offence at the old one. To this I anſwer, quite the contrary. People 
are not ſo eaſily got out of their old Forms, as ſome are apt to ſuggeſt. They 
are hardly to be prevailed with to amend the acknowledg'd Faults, in the Frame 
they have been accuſtom'd to. And if there be any original Defects, or adventi- 
tious ones introduced by time, or Corruption; tis not an eaſie thing to get them 
changed, even when all the World ſees there is an Opportunity for it. This 
Slowneſs and Adverſion in the People to quit their old Conſtitutions, has, in the 
many Reyolutions which have been ſeen in this Kingdom, in this and former Ages 
ſtill kept vs to, or, after ſome interval of fruitleſs Attempts, ſtill brought us back 
again to our old Legiſlative of King, Lords and Commons: And whatever Pro- 
vocations have made the Crown be taken from ſome of our Princes Heads, they 
never carried the by of ſo far, as to place it in another Line. Ks 
224. But *twill be faid, this ZHporheſis lays a ferment for frequent Rebellion. To 
J fo ooo Hanis vo o,otis | 
- Firſt, No more than any other Zyporheſis. For when the People are made mi- 
ſerable, and find themſelves expoſed to the ill Uſage of arbitrary Power, cry up their 
Governors, as much as you will, for Sons of Jupiter, let them be Sacred and Di- 
vine, deſcended, or authoriz d from Heaven; give them out for whom or what 
you pleaſe, the ſame will happen. The People generally ill treated, and contrary to 


right, will be ready upon any Occaſion to eaſe themſelves of a Burden, that ſits 


heavy upon them. They will wiſh, and ſeek for the Opportunity, which in the 
change, weakneſs and accidents of human Affairs, ſeldom delays long to offer it 
ſelf. / He muſt have lived but a little while in the World, who has not ſeen Ex- 
amples of this in his time; and he muſt have read very little, who cannot produce 
Examples of it in all ſorts of Governments in the World. 7 
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225. Secondly, I anſwer , ſuch Revolutions happen not upon every little Miſma- 
nagement in publick Affairs. Great Miſtales in the ruling Part, many wrong and 
inconvenient Laws, and all the Slips of human Frailty will be born by the People 
without Mutiny or Murmur. But if a long train of Abuſes, Prevarications and 
Artifices, all tending the ſame Way, make the Deſign viſible to the People, and 
they cannot but feel, what they lie under, and ſee, whither they are going ; 
tis not to be wonderꝰd, that they ſhould then rouze themſelves, and endeavour 
to put the rule into ſuch Hands, which may ſecure to them the ends for which 
Government was at firſt erected ; and without which, ancient Names, and ſpe- 
cious Forms, are ſo far from being better, that they are much worſe, than the 
ſtate of Nature, or pure Anarchy; the Inconveniencies being all as great and as 
near, but the Remedy farther off and more difficult. 

226. Thirdly, 1 anſwer, That this Doctrine of a Power in the People of providin 
for their Safety a- new, by a new Legiſlative, when their Legiſlators have act 
contrary to their Truſt, by invading their Property, is the beſt Fence againſt Rebel- 
lion, and the probableſt Means to hinder it. For Rebellion being an Oppoſition, 
not to Perſons , but Authority, which is founded only in the Conſtitutions and 
Laws of the Government; thoſe whoever they be, who by Force break through, 
and by Force juſtifie their Violation of them, are truly and properly Rebels. For 
when Men by entering into Society and Civil-Government, have excluded Force, 
and introduced Laws for the preſervation of Property, Peace, and Unity amongſt 
themſelves, thoſe who ſet up Force again in Oppoſition to the Laws, do rebellare, 
that is, bring back again the ſtate: of War, and are properly Rebels: Which 
they who are in Power, (by the Pretence they have to Authority, -the temptation 
of Force they have in their Hands, and the Flattery of thoſe about them) being 
likelieſt to do; the propereſt Way to prevent the Evil, is to ſhew them the 
Danger and Injuſtice of it, who are under the greateſt Temptation to run in- 
ro It. | i ent | | | 
227. In both the forementioned Caſes, when either the Legiſlative is changed, 
or the Legiſlators act contrary to the End for which they were conſtituted ; 
thoſe who are guilty are guilty of Rebellion. For if any one by Force takes away the 
eſtabliſn'd Legiſlative 1 any Society, and the Laws by them made, purſuant to 
their Truſt, he thereby takes away the Umpirage, which every one had conſen- 
ted to, for a peaceable deciſion of all their Controverſies, and a Bar to the ſtate 
of War amongſt them. They, who remove, or change the Legiſlative, take a- 
way this deciſive Power, which no Body can have, but by the appointment and 
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conſeat of the People; and fo deſtroying the Authority, which People did, and 


no Body elſe can ſet up, and introducing -a Power, which the People hath not 
authoriz'd, they actually introduce a ſtate of War, which is that of Force without 
Authority: And thus by removing the Legiſlative eſtabliſh'd by the Society, (in 
whoſe Deciſions the People acquieſced and united, as to that of their own Will) 
they unty the Knot, and was the People anew to the ſtate of War. And if thoſe, 
who by Force take away the Legiſlative, are Rebels, the Legiſlators themſelves, as 
has been ſhewn, can be no leſs eſteemed ſo; when they, 3 were ſet up for the 
protection, and preſervation of the People, their Liberties and Properties, ſnall 
by Force invade and endeavour to take them away; and ſo they putting them- 
ſelves into a ſtate of War with thoſe, who made them the Protectors and Guar- 
dians wa, their Peace, are properly, and with the greateſt Aggravation, Rebellan- 
tes, Rebels. 7 

228. But if they, who ſay it lays 4 Foundation ſor Rebellion, mean that it may oc- 
caſion civil Wars, or inteſtine Broils, to tell the People they are abſolved 
from Obedience, when illegal Attempts are made upon their Liberties or Proper- 
ties, and may oppoſe the unlawful Violence of ' thoſe, who were their Magi- 
ſtrates, when they invade their Properties contrary to the Truſt put in them; 
and that therefore this Doctrine is not to be allow'd, being ſo deſtructive to the 
Peace of the World. They may as well ſay upon the ſame Ground, that honeſt 
Men may not oppoſe Robbers or Pirats, becauſe this may occaſion diſorder or blood- 
ſhed. If any Aſchief come in ſuch Caſes, it is not to be charged upon him who 
defends his own Right, but on him, that invades his Neighbours. If the innocent 
honeſt Man muſt quietly quit all he has for Peace ſake, to him, who will lay violent 
Hands upon it, I deſire it may be conſider'd, what a kind of Peace there will 3 

1551 : e 
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the World, which- conſiſts only in Violence and Rapine; and which is to be 
maintain'd only for the benefit of Robbers and Oppreſſors. Who would not 
think it an admirable Peace betwixt the Mighty and the Mean, when the Lamb, 
without Reſiſtance, yielded his Throat to be torn by the imperious Wolf? Poly- 

emuss Den gives us a perfect Pattern of ſuch a Peace, and ſuch a Government, 
wherein Uhſſes and his Companions had nothing to do, but quietly to ſuffer 
themſelves to be devour d. And no doubt Ulyſſes, who was a prudent Man, 
preach'd up paſſive Obedience, and exhorted them to a quiet Submiſſion, by re- 
preſenting to them of what concernment Peace was to Mankind; and by ſhew- 
ing the Inconveniencies might happen, if they ſhould: offer to reſiſt Polyphemas, 
who had now the Power over them. 17 0 | 

229. The end of Government is the good of Mankind; and which is beſt for 
Mankind, that the People ſhould! be always expos'd to the boundleſs will of Ty- 
ranny, or that the Rulers ſhould be ſometimes liable to be oppos'd, when they 
grow exorbitant in the uſe of their Power, and imploy it for the deſtruction, 
and not the preſervation of the Properties of their — ll C 
230. Nor let any one ſay, that miſchief can ariſe from hence, as often as it 
ſhall pleaſe a buſie head, or turbulent ſpirit, to deſire the alteration of the 
Government. Tis true, ſuch Men may ſtir, whenever they pleaſe, but it will 


de only to their own juſt Ruine and Perdition. For till the miſchief be grown 


general, and the ill deſigns of the Rulers become viſible, 'or their attempts ſen- 
fible to the greater part, the People, who are more diſpoſed to ſuffer, than 
right themſelves by Reſiſtance, are not apt to ſtir. The examples of particu- 
hr Injuſtice, or Oppreſſion of here and there an unfortunate Man, moves them 
not. But if they univerſally have a perſwaſion, grounded upon manifeſt Evi- 
dence, that deſigns are carrying on againſt their Liberties, and the general 
courſe and tendency of things cannot but give them ſtrong ſuſpicions of the evil 
intention of their Governors, who is to be blamed for it? Who can help it, if 
they, who might avoid it, bring themſelves, into this ſuſpicion? Are the Peo- 


ple to be blamed, if they have the ſence of rational Creatures, and can think of 


things no otherwiſe, than as they find and fee] them? And is it not rather 
their Fault, who puts * into ſuch a poſture, that they would not have them 
thought to be as they are ? I grant, that the Pride, Ambition, and Turbulency 
of private Men have ſometimes cauſed great Diſorders in Commonwealths, and 
Fadions have been fatal to States and Kingdoms. But whether rhe miſchief hath 
oftener begun in the Peoples Wantonneſs, and a deſire to caſt off the lawful Autho- 
rity of their Rulers; or in the Rulers Inſolence,, and Endeavours: to get, and 
exerciſe an Arbitrary Power over their People; whether Oppreſſion, or Diſo- 
bedience gave the firſt riſe to the Diſorder, I leave it to impartial Hiſtory to 
determine. This 1 am ſure, whoever, either Ruler or Subject, by force goes 
about to invade the Rights of either Prince or People, and lays the foundation 
for overtarning the Conſtitution and Frame of any Juſt Government, is highly guil- 
of the preateſt Crime, I think, a Man is capable of, being to anſwer for all 
thoſe miſchiefs of Blood, Rapine, and Deſolation, which the breaking to _ 
of Governments bring on a Country. And he who does it, is juſtly to be eſteem- 
- ay common 'Enemy and Peſt of Mankind; and is to be treated accord- 
Bly. . | 1 W 
231. That Subjects or —_ attempting by force on the Properties of any 
People, may be reſiſted with force, is agreed on all hands. But that Magiſtrates, 
doing the ſame thing, may be reſted, hath of late been denied: As if thoſe 
who had the greateſt Privileges and Advantages by the Law, had thereby a 
Power to break thoſe Laws, by which alone they were ſet in a better place than 
their Brethren : Whereas their Offence is thereby the greater, both as being 
ungrateful for the greater ſhare they have by the Law, and breaking alſo that 
Truſt, which is put into their hands by their Brethren. 311 „ 
232. Whoſbever uſes ſorce withour Right, as every one does in Society, who 
does it without Law, puts himſelf into a fare of War with thoſe, againſt whom 
he ſo uſes it, and in that ſtate all former Ties are cancelled, all other Rights 
ceaſe, and every one has a right to defend himſelf, and ro reſift the Aggreſſor. This 
is fo evident, that Barclay himſelf, that great Aſſertor of the Power and Sa- 
crednefs of Kings, is forced to confeſs, That it is lawful — in 
ome 
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ſome Caſes, to re} their King; and that too in a Chapter, wherein he pretetids 


to Hens wt the Divine Law ſhuts up the People from all) manner of Rebel- 
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lion. Wbereby it is evident, even by his own” Doctrine, that, ſince they may 
in ſome Cafes reſiſt; all reſiſting of Princes is not Rebellion. His words are theſe. 


oel ſiquis dicat, Ergo ne populus tyrannice crudelirati. & furori jugulum ſemper prabe- 
& libero fortune Hidlhrio & tyr anti. libidini exponty* ingus omnia vita! pericula onne/que. 
miſerias & moleſtias « Rege tleduci” patientur? Num illis quod omni uni mantium generi 


Etgone multit 


eſt a natura tributum, denegari debet, ut ſc. vim vi repellant, ſeſeq; ab injurid tuean- 
tur? Huic breviter reſponſum ſit, Populo uni verſo nag art defenſimm, quæ juris natu- 
ralis eſt, neque ultionem que præten naturam eſt adverſus Regem concedi debere. Qua- 
propter ſs Rex non in ſingulares tantum perſonas aliquot pri uatum udiium exerceat, ſed 
corpus etiam Reipublice, cujus ipſe caput eſt, I. e. totum populum, vel inſignem aliquam 
eius partem immani & intoler andi ſevitia ſeu tyrannide divexet; populo, quidem 
Pie caſu reſiſtendi ac tuendi ſe ab injuri2 poteſtas competit, ſod ruendi ſe tantum, non 
enim in principem invadendi: & reſtituendæ injuræ illate, non necedendi d debita reve- 
rentia propter accept am injuriam. Præſentem demiquo impetum propulſcandi non win præ- 
teritam ulciſtendi jus habet. Horum enim alterum à natur4' oft; ut vitam ſeilicet cor- 
puſque tue amur. Alterum vero contra naturam, ut inferiom de ſuperiori ſuppliium 
fumat-. 2 itaque popul us malum, antequam fadtum ſit, impedire poteſt, ne fiat, id 
dot uam fattum eft, in Regem authorem ſceleris vindicare non poteſt: Populus igitur 
925 amplius quam privatus quiſpiam habet: Owod buic, vol ipfis adverſariis judi- 
tibus,, except Bichanano, nultum viſt in patientia remedium ſepertſſ. Om ile .I me- 


. 
yr 


lerabilis tyrannus eſt (modirum enim ferre omnino debet) refiſtere tum reverentia: poſſit, 


Barc ay contra Mionarchoms L. 3. C. 9. 
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Ou 325 Rage of Tyranny ? Muſt they ſee their Cities pillaged and laid in Aſhes, 
their 

milies reduced by their King to Ruine, and all the Miſeries of Waiit and: Oppreſſtan, And 
yer ſit fi? Maſt Men Shin be debarred the common Privilege of — Force with 
Force, which Nature allows ſo freely to all other Greatures for their pre fi ruatian from In- 
Jury ? T anſwer : Self-defence is 4 part of the Law of Nature ; nor gan it be denied the 
Community, ven agginſt the King himſelf + But to revenge themſelves upon. him, muſſt 
by no means be allowed them; it being not agreeable to that Laws Wherefore! if the 
King ſhall ſhim an hatred, not only to ſome particular Perſons, but \ſets himſelf 


Uſage, cruelly tyrannize over the whole, or a conſiderable part of the People, in'this caſe 
_ the Powe have a right to reſiſt. and defend themfelues from Injury: Bur it muſt he with 
this Coupons that they only defend themſelves, but do not attack their Priuce : They may 
repair the 
Reverence and Reſpett. They may repulſe the preſent Attempt, but muſt nut reuenge paſt 
Violences. For 25 natural 2 Ny 2 * Ef and Limb, but that an PAs. ſhould 
puniſh 4 Superiour, is againſt Nature. The miſchief which is deſigned them, the People 
may prevent before it be done, but when. it is done, they muſt not revenge it on the King, 
though Author of the Villany. This therefore is the Privilege of the People in general, 
above what any private Perſon hath; that particular Men are alloweed by our Adverſa- 
ries themſelves, (Buchanan only — ) to hade no other Remedy but Patience; but 
the Body of the People may with Reſyett reſiſt intolerable Tyramy', for when it is but ma- 
N ought to endure it. Ib nee / 2. | 10 
Pp 234- Thus far that great Advocate of Monarchical Power allows of Reſ6- 

ANCE. SIS bY] { n W LN : 
235. Tis true, he has annexed two Limitations to it, to no purpoſe: 

ABrſt, He ſays, it muſt be with Reverencde. 


2 But if any one ſhould ak, muſt the People then always lay themſelues aperi ta-tht 
ves and. Children expoſed to the Tyrant t Luſt and Fury, "and themſelves and Fax 


the Body of the Commonwealth, whereof he is the Head, and ſuall, with intolerable il 


amages received, but muſt not for any provocation \excceed the bounds of due 


Secondly, It muſt be without Retribution, or Puniſhment i and the Reaſon he 


gives is, Becauſe an Inferiour cannot puniſh a Superior. 


Firſt, 
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Fir How to 70%, Force without: (ſtriking ag uin; or how-to: ſtrike. with Reverence,. 
. At make: eligible * He that ſhall 9 Aſſault only 
with a Shield to receive the Bloms , or in any more reſpect ure, withor 
a Sword in his hand, to abate the Confidence and Force of the Aſſailant, will 
quickiy be at an end of his Neſffener, and will find ſuch a defence ſerve only to 
draw on himſelf the worſe Uſage, This is as ridiculous a. Way of reſiting, as 
Judenat thought it of fighting; 1b tu pulſas,, eg yapulo.. tentume, .. Aud the ue 
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is will always be the evt nt of ſuch an imaginary. Reſet a e, Where 


n 


place, more coherently to himſel$,, denies it to be lawful to reſt a King in any 


# a > 


Caſe. But he there aſſigns two Caſes, whereby a King may Un-king himſelf. His 


+ ANA * 
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it enge; walline-caſus incidere poſſurt quibus populo ſeſe erigere arque in Rege 
ino domiuuhtem arm capere & invadere jure ſuo ſuaqus aut horitate liceat ? 
Nulli verte quamdiu Rex manet. Semper enim ęeæ divinis id obſtat, Regem honori- 


„ a 


feato ; & qui poteſtati reſiſtit, Dei ordinationi reſiſtit: Nen alids giti in eum 
pepulu poreſtat ed ham ſi id committat propter S jure rer le dena. Tune 
em e pſe primciputu_eeuit atque in priuatis conſtituit liber : Hoc modo populus & 
TTT 
regnd\ habt. It ant paucorum generum commiſſa ejuſ modi que ume effettum pariunt. 
Nlarime avimo  perluſtrems. dus tantum. invenio, duocy, inquam, Caſus quibus 


now fatto er Rege non reg em ſe. facit & anmi honore & dignitate reg ali atque 


3 poteſtute deſtituit; quorum etiam meminit W inzerus, Horum unus eſt, 


in ſubdi 


S regnum diſperdat, quemadmadum de Nerone Jertur, quod. is nempe ſenatum populum- 
m_ R Ss =—— | 


que „ Arques ade urbem ipſam ferro flammaque vaſt are; ac novas ſibi ſedes 
qucrere decre uiſſet· Et de Caligula, quod palam demumciarit ſe neque. civem neque 
principem ſenatui amplins fore, inque animo babuerit interempto utriuſque ordinis Ele- 
Aiſſumo quoque Alexandriam commigrare, ac ut populim uno ictu interimeret, unam ei 


cefvicem optavit · ¶ Talia cum rex aliquis meditatur & molitur ſerio, omnem regnandi 


curam & animum ilico abjicit, ac proinde imperium in ſubditos amittit, ut dominus 


ferui pro derelicto hahiti dominium 


* 


236. Alter caſus iſt, Si rex in alicujus clientelam ſe contulit, ac regnum quod libe- 


rum à majoribus & populo traditum accepit, alienæ ditiani mancipabit. Nam tunc 


liberum jam & ſuæ poteſtatis populum relinquit, 


quamuis forte non mente id agit populo plane ut incommodet *. Tamen quia quod pre- 
cipuum eſt regie dignitatis 3 ut ſummus ſciliret in regno ſecundum Deum fit, & 
- ſolo. Deo inferior, atque populum etiam totum ignorantem vel invitum, cujus libertatem 
Grtam & teftam conſervare debuit, in alterius gentis ditionem & 2 nd dedidit; 
hc velut quadam regni ab alienatione effecit; ut nec quod ipſe in reguo imperium habuit 
retineat, nec in eum cui collatum voluit, juris quicquam transferat. > atque ita eo fatto 
, | Cujus rei exemplum unum annales 
Scotici ſippeditant· Barclay contra Monarchom. e eee 8 
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237. What then, Can there no Caſe happen wherein the People may of Right and by their 
own Authority help themſelues,, take Arms, and ſet upon their King, imperiou 
| 2 over them? None at all, whilſt he remains a Ring. lade ing, 
and he that reſiſts the Power, reſiſts the Ordinance of God; are Divine Oracles 
that will never permit it. The People therefore can never come by a Pomer over him, um- 
leſ he does ſomething that makes him ceaſe to be a King.) For then he diveſts himſelf of 
his Crown and Dignity, and returns to the ſtate of a private Man, and the Prople become 
Free and Superiour , the Power which they had in the Interregnum, before they Crown'd 
him King, devolving to them again. But there are but ſew miſcarriages which bring 
the matter to this Sate. After conſidering it well on all ſides, I can find but two. To 
Caſes there are, I ſay, whereby a King, ipſo facto, becomes no Ning; and loſes. all 
Power and Regal Authority over his People; which are alſo taken notice of by Wins 
e „ 7; 2bliud 5! qu , d 
"The ſrſt is, If be endeavour to overturn the Government, that is, i he have a purpoſe 
and deſign to yuine the Kingdom and Commonwealth, 48 it is recorded of Nero, that he 
reſolved to cut off the Senate and People of Rome, lay the City waſte with Fire and Sword; 
and then femove to ſome other Place. And of Caligula, ihat he openly declar d; that 
he would be no longer a Head to the People or Senate, and that he had it in his thoughts 


to cut off the worthieſt Men of both Ranks, and then retire to Alexandtia : And he wiſht 


that the People had but one Neck, that he might diſpatch them all at 4 blow- Such pho 
as theſe, when any King harbours in his thoughts, and ſeriouſly promotes, he immediately 
gives up all care and thought of the Commonwealth; and conſequently forfeits the Power of 
Coons his Subjects, as a Maſter does the Dominion over his Slaves whom he hath 
238. The other Caſe is, When a King makes himſelf the dependent of another, and ſub- 
jelts his Kingdom which his Anceſtors left him, and-the People put free into his hands, to 
the Dominion of another. For however perhaps it may not be his intention to prejudite 
the People; yet becauſe he has hereby loſt the principal part of Regal Dignity, v1z. to be 
next and immediately under God, Supream in his Kingdom; and alſo becauſe he berray'd 
or forced his People, whoſe liberty he ought to have carefully preſerved into the Power and 
Dominion of a Foreign Nation. By this as it were alienation of his Kinodom, he himſelf 
loſes the Power he had in it before, without transferring any the leaſt right to thoſe on 
whom he would have beſtowed it; and ſo 7 this act ſets the People free, and leaves 


them at their own diſpoſal. One Example of this is to be found in the Scotch Annals. 
239. In theſe od: 


0 
es Barclay the great Champion of Abſolute Monarchy, is for- 

ced to allow, That a King may be-reſifted, and ceaſes to be 4 King. That is, in 
ſhort, not to multiply Caſes, In whatſoever he has no Authority , there he is 0 
Ring, and may be + qo: For whereſoever the Authority ceaſes,” the King ceaſes 
too, and becomes like other Men who have no Authority. And theſe two Caſes 
he inſtances in, differ little from thoſe above-mention'd, to be deſtructive to Go- 
vernments, only that he has omitted the Principle from which his Doctrine flows; 
and that is, The Breach of Truſt, in not preſerving the Form of Government 
agreed on, and in not intending the end of Government itſelf, which is the 
ublick Good and preſervation of Property. When a King has dethron'd him- 
ſelf, and put himſelf in a State of War with his People, what ſhall hinder 
them from proſecuting him who is no King, as they would any other Man, who 
has put himſelf into a ſtate of War with them? Barclay, and thoſe of his Opini- 
on, would do well to tell us. This farther 1 deſire may be taken notice of out of 
Barclay, that he ſays, The Miſchief that is deſigned them, the People may pre vent be- 
fore it be done, whereby he allows Reſiſtance when Tyranny is but in deſign. Such 


1 | berty, 


do- 
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berty, which he ought to have preſerved, and not in any Diſtinction of the Perſons to 
8 Dae they 8 Aged. The Peoples Right is equally invaded, 
and their Liberty loſt, whether they are made Slaves to any of their own, or a 
Foreign Nation, and in this lies the Injury, and againſt this only have they the 
Right of Defence. And there are Inſtances to be found in all Countries, which 
ſhew, that?tis not the change of Nations in the Perſons of their Governours, 


: 


but the change of Government, that gives the Offence. ' Bilſon, a Biſhop of our 


Church, and a great Stickler for the Power and Prerogative of Princes, does, if I 


miſtake not, in his Treatiſe of Chriſtian Suhjection, acknowledge, That Princes m- 

forfeit their Power, and their Title to the Obedience of their Subjects; and if 
there needed Authority in a Caſe where reaſon is ſo plain, I could ſend my Rea- 
der to Braftor, | Forteſcue, and the Author of the Mirrour, and others, Writers 
that cannot be ſuſpected to be ignorant of our Government, or Enemies to it. 
But I thought Hater alone might be enough to ſatisfy thoſe Men, who relying on 
him for their Eceleſiaſtical Poſity, are by a ſtrange Fate carryed to deny thoſe 


Principles upon which he builds it. Whether they are herein made the Tools of 


cunninger Workmen, to pull down their own Fabrick, they were beſt look. 


his I am ſure, their Civil Policy is ſo new, ſo dangerous, and fo deſtructive 


. 


af it; ſo it may be hoped, thoſe to come, redeem'd from the Impoſitions of 
theſe Egyptian Under-Taskmaſters, will abhor the Memory of ſuch ſervile Flat- 
terers, who whilſt it ſeem'd to ſerve their turn, reſoly 'd all Government into 
abſolute Tyranny, and would have all Men born to, What their mean Souls 

240. Here, tis like, the common Queſtion" will be made, all be Judge, 
whether the Prince or Legiſlatius act contrary to their Truſt?” This, perhaps, 
ill affected and factious Men may ſpread amongſt the People, when the Prihce only 


te both Rulers and People, that as former Ages never could bear ring 


makes uſe of his due Prerogative. To this I reply; The People ſhall be Fudge; 
for who ſhall be Judge whether his Truſtee or Deputy acts well, and-according ö 


his be reaſonable in particular Caſes of private Men, why ſnonld it be otherwiſe. 


to the Truſt repoſed in him; but he who deputes him, and muſt, by having 
deputed him, have ſtill a Power to diſcard him, when he fails in his Truſt? T7 


* 


» > 


in that of the greateſt moment, where the Welfare of Millions is concerned, 
and alſo where the Evil, if not prevented, is greater, and the Redreſs very diſſi- 
cult, dear, and dangerous? lee e bare k fer 

141. But farther," this Queſtion, (Who ſhall be Judge?) cannot mean, that there 


. 


is no Judge at all. For where there is no Jadicature on Earth, to decide Con- 


tronerſſes amongſt Men, God in Heaven 1s Fudge. He alone, tis true, is Judge 
of the Right. . But every Mar is Fudge for himfelf, as in all other Ca es, ſo in 
this, whether another hath put himſelf into a ſtate of War with him, and whe- 
ther he ſhould appeal to the Supreme Judge, as Jepeha did. 
242. If a Controverſie ariſe berwixt a Prince and ſome of the People, in a mat- 
ter, where the Law is ſilent; or doubtful, and the thing be of great Conſequence, 
I ſhould think the proper Umpire, in ſuch a Caſe, ſhould be the Body of the Pro- 
For in Caſes where the' Prince hath a Truſt repoſed in him, and is diſ- 
penſed from the common ordinary Rules of the Law; there, if any Men find 


themſelves aggrieved, and think the Prince acts contrary to, or beyond that 


Truſt, who ſo proper to judge as the Body of the People, (who, at firſt, Iodg'd 
that Truſt in him) — cler meant it ſhould 88855 ? But if the 4 Bok or 
whoexer they be in the Adminiſtration, decline that way of Determination, the 
Appeal then lies no where but to Heaven. Force between either Perſons, who 
haye- no known Superior on Earth, or which permits no Appeal to a Judge on 
Harth, being properly a ſtate of War, wherein the A peal lies only to Hea- 

ven, and in that State the injured Party muſt judge for himſelf , when he wil! 
think fit to make uſe of that Appeal, and put himſelf upon it. pry 


1243-7 To conclude, "The Power that every Individual gave the Sagiety, when he 
- entered into it, can never revert to the Individuals again, as long as the So- 

ciety laſts, but will always remain in the Community; becauſe without this, 
there can be no Community, no Commonwealth, which is contrary to the o- 
riginal Agreement: So alſo when the Society hath placed the ä 45 wy ; 


Of Civil Government. 

Aſetably of Men, to continue in them and their Succeſſors, with Direction 
and Authority for providing Tach Sncreffors, the Legiſtadve can never revert 
to the People whilſt that Government laſts : Becauſe having provided a Legiſla- 
tive with Power to continue for erer, they have you up their Political 
Power to the Legiſlative, and cannot reſume it. But if they have ſet Limits to 
the Duration of their Legiſlative , and made this ſupreme Power in any Per- 
ſon, or Aﬀembly, only cemporary: Or eiſe when by the Miſcatriages of thoſe 
in Authority , is forfeited 3 upen the Forſeiture, or at the Deter mina- 
tion of the Time ſet, it reverts to the Society, and the People have a Right to 
act as Supreme, and continue the Legiſlative in themſelves; or erect a new 
Ferm, or under the old Form place it in new Hands, as they think good. 


_ 
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HE Enſuing Letter concerning Toleration, firſt printed in Latin this 
very Tear, in Holland, bas already been tranſlated both into Dutch and 
ine French. So general and ſpeedy an Approbation may therefore beſpeak its 
ESI, SEAM favourable Reception in = I think indeed there is no Nation un- 
— Jr Heuven, in which ſo much has already been ſaid upon that Subjeft, as 
Ours. But yet cortainly there is no People that ſtand in more need of having e 
further both ſaid and done amongſt them, in this Point, than We do. 

Our Government has not only been partial in Matters of Religion; but thoſe alſo who 
have ſuffered under that Partiality, and have therefore endeavoured by their Writings to 
indicate their omn Rights and Liberties , have for the moſt part done it upon narrow 
Principles, ſuited only to the Intereſts of their own Secu. 

This 'narrowneſs of Spirit on all ſides has undoubtedly been the principal Occaſion of our 
Miſeries and Confuſions.' But whatever have been the Occaſion, it is now high time to 2 
ſor a thorow Cure. We have need of more generous Remedies than what have yet be 
made uſe of in our e Eis neither Declarations of Indulgence, nor Acts of 

Comprehenſion, ſuch is have yer been praftifed on projected amongſt a, that can do the 

wt The for . the oo encre. ＋ 2 2 - i [ho 
olure Liberty, Juſt rue Liberty, [ artial Liberty, is the thi 

that we ſtand in need of. Now tho this has m__ much talked of. 1 dans it has not 

been much underſtood; I am ſure not at all practi ſed, either by our Goverttours towards 

the People in general, or by any diſſenting Parties of the People towards one another. 

1 cannot therefore but hope that this Diſcourſe, which treats of that Subject, however 
briefly, yet more exatHy than any we have yet ſcen, demonſtrating both the Equitableneſs 
and Pratticableneſs of the thing, will be eſteemed highly ſeaſonable, by all Men that have 
Souls large enough 10 prefer the true Intereſt of the Publich, before that of a Party, 
Leis for the uſe of ſuch as are already ſo ſpirited, or to inſpirs that Spirit into thoſe that 
are not, that I have tranſlated it into our Language» But the thing itſelf is ſo ſhort, that it 
will not hear a longer Preſace. IT leaue it therefore to the Conſideration of my Countrymen, 
and heartily wiſh they may male the uſe of it that it appears to be deſigned or. | 
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INC E you are pleaſed to enquire what are my Thonghs abont the 
mutual Toleration of Chriſtians in theit different Profeſſions of Re- 
ligion, I muſt needs anſwer you freely, That I eſteem that Tolera- 
tion to be the chief characteriſtical Mark of the True Church. For 

—— whatſoever ſome People boaſt of the Antiquity of Places and Names, 

or of the Pomp of tlieir out ward Worſhip; Others, of the Reformation of their 
Diſcipline; All, of the Orthodoxy of their Faith; (for every one is Orthodox to 

Himſelf :) Thefe things, and all others of this nature, are much rather Marks of 

Men ſtriving for Power and Empire over one another, than of the Church of 
Chriſt. Let auy one have never ſo true a Claim to all theſe things, yet if he be 
deſtitute of Chatity,” Meekneſs, and Good - will in general towards all Mankind, 

| een to thoſe" that are not Chriſtians, 7 he. is certainly yet ſhort. of being a true 
Luk. 22. Chiriſtian himſelf. The Ning, of the-Gentiles exerciſe Lordſhip over them, ſaid our Sa- 
25. viour to his Piſeiples; bu yo. ſhall nor be ſo. The Buſineſs of true Religion is 
quite another thing. It is not ĩnſtituted in order to the erecting of an external 
Pong, not to the obtaining of Eccleſiaſtical Dominion, nor to the. exerciſing of 
compulſive Force; but to the regulating of Mens Lives according to the Rules 

of Vertue and Piety. Whoſoever will liſt himſelf under the Banner of Chriſt, 

muſt in the firſt place, and above all things, make War upon his own Luſts and 

Vices. It is in vain for any Man to uſurp the Name of Chriſtian, without Holi- 

2 Tim. 2. neſs of Life, Purity of Manners, and Benignity and Meekneſs of Spirit. Let e- 
19. very one that nameth the Name of Chriſt, depart from Iniquity. Thou, when thou art 
Luk. 22. converted, ftrengthen thy Brethren, ſaid our Lord to Peter. It would indeed be very 
32 ry hard for one that appears careleſs about his own Salvation, to perſuade me 
| that he were extreamly concern'd for mine. For it is impoſlible that thoſe ſhould 

| ſincerely and heartily apply themſelves to make other People Chriſtians, who have 
not really embraced the Chriſtian Religion in their own Hearts. If the Goſpel 
and the Apoſtles may be credited, no Man can be a Chriſtian without Charity, and 
without that Faith which works, not by Force, but by Love. Now I appeal to the 
Coũſciences of thoſe that perſecute, torment, deſtroy, and kill other Men upon 
pretence of Religion, whether they do it out of Friendſhip and Kindneſs towards 
them, or no: And I ſhall then indeed, and not till then, believe they do ſo, 
when 1 ſhall ſee thoſe fiery Zealots correcting, in the ſame manner, their Friends 
and familiar Acquaintance, for the manifeſt Sins they commit againſt the — 
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of the Goſpel; when I ſhall ſee them proſecute with Fire and Sword the Mem- 
bers of their own Communion that are tainted with enormous Vices, and without 
Amendment are in danger of eternal Perdition; and when I ſhall ſee them thus 
expreſs their Love and Deſire of the Salvation of their Souls, by the Infliction of 
Torments, and Exerciſe of all manner of Cruelties. For if it be out of a Prin- 
ciple of Charity, as they pretend, and Love to Mens Souls, that they deprive 
them of their Eſtates, maim them with corporal Puniſhments, ſtarve and torment 
them in noiſome Priſons, and in the end even take away their Lives; I fay, if all 
this be done merely to make Men Chriſtians, and procure their Salvation, why then 

do they ſuffer Whoredom, Fraud, Malice, and ſuch like Enormities, which (according to Rom. 2. 
the Apoſtle) manifeſtly reliſh of heatheniſh Corruption, to predominate ſo much 
and abound amongſt their Flocks and People? Theſe, and ſuch like things, are 
certainly more contrary to the Glory of God, to the Purity of the Church, and 
to the Salvation of Souls, than any conſcientious Diſſent from, Eccleſiaſtical Deci- 
ſion, or Separation from Publick Worſhip, whilſt accompanied with Innocency 
of Life. Why then does this burning Zeal for God, for the Church, and for the 
Salvation of Souls; burning, I ſay, literally, with Fire and Faggot; paſs by 
thoſe moral Vices and Wickedneſſes, without any Chaſtiſement, which are ac- 
knowledged by all Men to be diametrically oppoſite to the Profeſſion of Chriſtia- 
nity; and bend all its Nerves either to the introducing of Ceremonies, or to the 
eſtabliſhment of Opinions, which for the moſt part are about nice and intricate 
Matters, that exceed. the Capacity of ordinary Underſtandings ? Which of the 
Parties contending about theſe things is in the right, which of them is guilty of 
Schiſm or Hereſie, whether thoſe that domineer or thoſe that ſuffer, will then at 
laſt be manifeſt, when the Cauſe of their Separation comes to be judged of. He 
certainly that follows Chriſt, embraces his Doctrine, and bears his Yoke, tho” he 
forſake both Father and Mother, ſeparate from the publick. Aſſemblies and Cere- | 
monies of his Country, or whomſoever, or whatſoever elſe he relinquiſhes, will 
not then be judged an Heretic. 9720 | 3 

Now, tho? the Diviſions that are amongſt Sects ſhould he allowed to be never 

ſo obſtructive of the Salvation of Souls; yet nevertheleſs Adultery, Funica- 
tion, Uncleanneſs, Laſciviouſneſs," Molatry, and ſuch like things, cannot be denied Gal. 5. 
to be Works of the Fleſh, concerning which the Apoſtle has expreſly declared, that 
they who do them ſhall not inherit the Kingdom of God. Whoſoever therefore is 
ſincerely ſollicitous about the Kingdom of God, and thinks it his Duty to en- 
deavour the Enlargement of it amongſt Men, ought to apply himſelf with no leſs 
Care and Induſtry to the rooting out of theſe Immoralities, than to the nth rf 
tion of Sects. But if any one do otherwiſe, and whilſt he is cruel and implacable 
towards thoſe that differ from him in Opinion, he be indulgent to ſuch Iniquities 
and Immoralities as are unbecoming the Name of a Chriſtian, let ſuch a one talk 
never ſo much of the Church he plainly demonſtrates by his Actions, that *tis a- 

nother Kingdom he aims at, and not the Advancement of the Kingdom of God. 
That any Man ſhould think fit to cauſe another Man, whoſe Salvation he hear- 
tily deſires, to expire in Torments, and that even in an unconverted Eſtate, 
would, I confeſs, ſeem very ſtrange to me, and, I think, to any other alſo. But 
no body, ſurely, will ever believe that ſuch a Carriage can proceed from. Chari- 
ty, Love, or Gond-will. If any one maintain that Men, ought to be compel- 
led by Fire and Sword to profeſs certain Doctrines, and conform to this or that 
exteriour Worſhip, without any regard had unto their Morals; if any one en- 
deavour to convert thoſe that are erroneous unto; the Faith, by forcing them to 
profeſs things that they do not believe, and allowing them to practiſe things that 
the Goſpel does not permit; it cannot be doubted indeed but ſuch a one 1s deſi- 
rous to have a numerous Aſſembly joyned in the ſame Profeſſion with himſelf; 
but that he. principally intends by thoſe means to compoſe a truly Chriſtian 
Church, is altogether incredible. It is not therefore to be wondred at, if thoſe 
who do not really contend for the Advancement of the true Religion, and of the 
Church of Chriſt, make uſe of Arms that do not belong to the Chriſtian War- 
fare. If, like the Captain of our Salvation, they ſincerely deſired the Good of 
Souls, they would tread in the Steps, and follow the perfect Example of- that 
Priace of Peace, who ſent out his Soldiers to the ſubduing of Nations, and ga- 
thering them into his Church, not armed with the Sword, or other Inſtruments 
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of Force, but prepared with the Goſpel of Peate, and with the exemplary Holi- 
neſs of their Converſation.” - This was his Method. Tho? if Infidels were to be 
converted by Force; if thoſe that are either blind or obſtinate were to be drawn 
off from their Errors by armed Soldiers, we know: very well that it was much 

e eaſie for him to do it with Armies of heavenly Legions, than for any Son of 
the huren, how potent ſoever; with all his Dragoonnsns 
The Tojeration of thoſe that differ from others in Matters of Religion, is ſo 
agreeable to the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and to the genuine Rea ſon of Mankind, 


that it ſeems monſtrous for Men to be ſo blind, as not to perceive the Neceſſity 


* n 
* ”- 64. — 


and Advantage of it, in ſo clear a Light. I will not here tax the Pride and Am- 


bition of ſome, the Paſſion and uncharitable Zeal of others. Theſe are Faults 
from which humane Affairs can perhaps ſcarce ever be perfectly freed; but yet 
fuch as no body will bear the plain Imputation of, without covering them with 
ſome ſpecious Colour; and fo pretend to Commendation, whilſt they are carried 
away by their own irregular Paſſions. But however, that ſome may not colour 


their Spirit of Perfectition and unchriſtian Cruelty, with a Pretence of Care of 


the Publick Weal: and Obſervation of the Laws; and that others, under Pretence 


of Religion, may not ſeek Impunity for their Libertiniſm and Licentiouſneſs; ig 


a word,” that none may impoſeè either upon himſelf or others, by the Pretences of 
_oyalty and Obedience to the Pfince, or of Tenderneſs and Sincerity in the 


Worſhip of God; 1 eſteem it above all things neceſſary to 17 exactly 


the Buſineſs of Civil Government from that of Religion, and to ſettle the juſt 
Bounds that lie between the one and the other. If this be not done, there can 
be no End put to the Controverſtes that will be always ariſing between thoſe 
that have, or at leaſt pretend to haye, on the one fide, a Care of the Common- 


The Commonwealth ſeems to me to be a Society of Men conſtituted only for 


the procuring, preſerving, and advaneing their own Civil Arereſtnr. 
. Gvil Intereſts 1 call Life, Liberty, Health, and Indolency of Body; and the 
1 of outward things, ſuc as Money, Lands, Houſes, Furniture, and the 
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s me Duty of the Civil" Mapiſtrate, by the impartial-Execution of equal 


Laws, to ſecure uuto all the People in general, and to every one of his Subjects in 
particular, the juſt Poſſeſſion of theſe things belonging to this Life. If any one 
pre ume to violate the Laws of Publick Juſtice and Equity, eſtabliſhed for the 
reſervation of thoſe things, his Preſumption is to be check?d by the fear of Pu- 
niſhment, conſiſting of the Deprivation or Diminution of thoſe Civil Intereſts, or 
8, which otherwiſe he might 21 pr adtr/E> But ſeeing no Man does 

the 


l wi lingly ſuffer himſelf to be puniſhed by Deprivation of any part of his Goods, 


and much lefs of his Liberty or Life, therefore is the Magiſtrate armed with the 


Force and Strength of all his Subjects, in order to the Puniſhoient of thoſe that 


violate any other Man's Rights. Ot Þ obs ien 
No that the whole Juriſdiction of the Magiſtrate reaches only to theſe Civil 
Conceraments ; and that all Civil Power, Right and Dominion, is bounded and 
confined to the only care of promoting theſe things; and that it neither can nor 

ght in any manner to be extended to the Salvation of Souls, theſe following 
Conſiderations ſeem unto me abundantly to demonſtrate. 
© Firſt, Becauſe the Care of Souls is not committed to the Civil Magiſtrate, 
any more than to other Men. It is not committed unto him, I ay, by God; be- 
cauſe it appears not that God has ever given any ſuch Authority to one Man over 
another, as to compel any one to his Religion. Nor can any ſuch Power be 
veſted in the Magiſtrate by the Conſent of rhe People; becauſe no Man can fo far 
abandon the Care of his own Salvation, as blindly to leave it to the choice of any 
other, whether Prince or Subject, to preſcribe to him what Faith or Worſhip he 
ſhall embrace. For no Man can, if he would, conform his Faith to the Dictates 
of another. All the Life and Power of true Religion conſiſt in the outward and 


Full Perfnafon'of the Mind; and Faith is not Faith-without believing. What- 


ever Profeſſion we make, to whatever outward Worſhip we conform, if we are 
not fully fatisficd in our own Mind that the one is true, and the other well plea- 
ſing unto God, fuch Profeſſion and ſuch Practice, far from being any Furtherance, 
are indeed great Obſtactes to our Salvation. For in this manner, inſtead of expi- 
TT & ating 
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a ther Sins by the Exerciſe of Religion, I ſay in offsring thus unto God Al- 
mighty ſuch 4 Worſhip as we eſteem to Pe diſpleaſing unto him, we add unto the 
Naeh of our other Sins, thaſe alſo.of Hypocrily, and Contempt of his Divine 
GAL cootors 35s bagobeed ad earaiiad ad cold wand yteions 33 Of. vii 
1 tr ſecqnd piece. The care of Souls cannot belong to the Civil Magiſtrate, 
becapſe. his Power cpnſiſts only in outward force; . but true and ſaying Reli> 
2n gonſiſts in the inward perſuaſign of the M nd, without which nothing can 
acta le to Gd. And Juch 1s Fae nature oi the Underſtanding, that it can- 
not he compell'd to the Belief of any thing by outward Force Confiſcation 
Eſtate, Impriſonment, Torments, nothing of that nature can have any ſuch Ef 
ED make Men change the inward Judgment that they have framed of 
things. ad eig Mam, 1 
* * ay indeed be alledged, that the Magiſtrate may make uſe of Arguments, 
and thereby draw the Heterodox into the way of Truth, and procure their Sal- 
vation, I grant it; but this 1s common to him zpith other Men : In teaching, 
inſtructing, and redreſſing the Exronepus by Reaſpn, he may certainly do what 
comes any god Man to do. Magiſtracy does not ohlige him to put off either 
umanity or Chriſtianity. But it is one thing to perſwade, another to com- 
mand ; one thing to preſs with Arguments, another with Penalties. This Civil 


Souls, :Blely þ truth of the one, and the acceptableneſs of the other unto God, 
Þ 


y believed by thoſe that ſo 
no WAYS, 
Work a 


Ratten which either Ignorance, Ambition, or Superſtition had chanced to e- 
a 


Country a oe would be in the right, and all the reſt of the World put under an 
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len would owe their eternal Happineſs or Miſery to the places of their Nativity. 


Theſe Conſiderations, to omit many others that might have been urged to the 
ſame purpoſe, ſeem unto me fufficient to conclude that᷑ all the power of Ciyil Go- 
yerament relates only to Mens Civil Intereſts, is confined to the care of the things 
of this World, and bath nothing to do with the Warld to (omg. 
Let ut nam canſider what 4 Church is. A Church then I take to he a voluntary So- 
ciety of Men, joining themſelves together of their own. accard, in order to the 
—— worſhipping of God, in ſuch a manner as they judge acceptable to him, 
and effectual to the Salvation of their Souls. is rofl 157 
I ſay it is a free and voluntary Society. No body is born 


o 
— 


a Member of any 


— ch; otherwiſe the Religion of Parents would deſcend unto Children, by the 


me right of Inheritance as their Temporal Eſtates, and every one would hold 
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his Faith by the fame Tenure he does his Lands; than which, nothing can be i: 
magined more abſurd. Thus therefore that matter ſtands. No Man by nature 
is bound unto any particular Church or'Se& but every one joins himſelf volunta- 


_ ily to that Society in which he believes he has found that Profeſſion and Worſhip 


which is truly acceptable to God: The hopes of Salvatien, as it was the only 
Cauſe of his Entrance into that Communion, ſo it can be the only reaſon of his 
ſtay there. For if afterwards he diſcover any thing either erroneous in the Do- 
Aarine, or incongruous in the Worſhip of that Society to which he has joyn'd him- 
ſelf, why ſhould it not be as free for him to go out as it was to enter? No Mem- 
ber of a religious Society can be tied with any other Bonds but what proceed from 
the certain Expectation of Eternal Life. A Church then is a Society of Members 
voluntarily uniting to this Ede. ; wings thet gl 12 
It follows now that we conſider what is the Power of this Church, and unto 
Foraſmuch as no Society, how free ſoever, or upon whatſoever flight Occaſi- 
on inſtituted; (whether of Philoſophers for Learning, of Merchants for Com- 


4 


merce, or of Men of Leiſure for mutual Converſation and Diſcourſe, ) no Church 


or Company, I ſay, can in the leaſt ſubſiſt and hold together, but will preſently 
diſſolve and break to pieces, unleſs it be regulated by ſome Laws, and the Mem- 
bers all conſent to obſerve ſome Order. Place, and Time of Meeting muſt be 

. on; Rules for admitting and excluding Members muſt be eſtabliſn'd; Di- 
Itinction of Officers, and putting things into a regular Courſe, and ſuch like, 
cannot be omitted. But ſince the joy ning together of ſeveral Members into this 
Church-Society, as has already been demonſtrated, is abſolutely free and ſponta- 
neous, it neceſſarily follows, that the Right of making its Laws can belong to 
none but the Society itſelf, or at leaſt (which is the ſame thing) to thoſe whom 
the Society by common Conſent has authoriſed tbereunto. ai io 


Dome perhaps may object, chat no ſuch Society can be ſaid to be a true Church, 


unleſs it have in it a Biſhop, or Presbyter, with ruling Authority derived from 
the very Apoſtles, and continued down unto the preſent times by an uninterrup- 
% 259065 . FHALHOTC 77 

Io theſe I anſwer. I the firſt place, Let them ſhew me the Edict by which 
Chriſt has impoſed that Law ũpon his Church. And let not any Man think me 
impertinent, if, in a thing of this Conſequence, 1 require that the Terms of that 
Edict be very expreſs and poſitive. For the Promiſe he has made us, that where- 
Joever two or three are gathered together in his Name, he will be in the midſt of them, 
ems to imply the contrary. Whether ſuch an Aſſembly want any thing neceſ- 
Fary to a true Church, pray do you conſider.” Certain I am, that nothing can be 
there wanting unto the Salvation of Souls; which is ſufficient to our purpoſe. 
Ne, Pray obſerve how great have always been the Diviſions amongſt even 


-thoſe who lay 16 much ſtreſs upon the Divine Inſtitution, and continued Succeſ- 


ion of a certain Order of Rulers in the Church. Now their very Diſſention un- 
avoidably puts us upon a Neceſſity of deliberating, and conſequently allows a li- 
berty of chooſing that, which upon Conſideration we prefer. ©" 

.- And in the laſt place, 1 conſent that theſe Men have a Ruler of their Church, 
eſtabliſned by ſuch a long Series of Succeſſion as they judge neceſſary ; provided 
I may have liberty at the ſame time to join my ſelf to that Society, in which I 
am perſwaded thoſe things are to be found which are neceſſary to the Salvation 
of my Soul. In this manner Eccleſiaſtical Liberty will be preſerved on all ſides, 


and no Man will have a Legiſlator impoſed upon him, but whom himſelf has 


6 


choſen. 595 | | e 3 S196 
But ſince Men are ſo ſollicitous about the true Church, I would only ask them 
here by the way, if it be not more agreeable to the Church of Chriſt, to make 
the Conditions of her Communion conſiſt in ſuch things, and ſuch things only, 
as the Holy Spirit has in the Holy Scriptures declared, in expreſs Words, to be 
neceſſary to Salvation; I ask, I ſay, whether this be not more agreeable to the 
Church of Chriſt, than for Men to impoſe their own Inventions and Interpre- 
tations upon others, as if they were of Divine Authority, and to eſtabliſn by Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Laws, as abſolutely neceſſary to the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, ſuch 


things as the 1 Scriptures do either not mention, or at leaſt not expreſſy 


command. Whoſoever requires thoſe things in order to Eccleſiaſtical Communi- 


bon, 
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on, which Chriſt does not require in order to Life Eternal, he may perhaps in- 
deed conſtitute a Society accommodated to his own Opinion and his own Advan- 
tage, but how that can be called the Church of Chriſt, which is eſtabliſhed upon 
Laws that are not his, and which excludes ſuch Perſons from its Communion, as 
he will one Day receive into the Kingdom of Heaven, I underſtand not. But 
this being not a proper place * into the Marks of the true Church, 
I will only mind thoſe that contend ſo earneſtly for the Decrees of their own So- 
ciety, and that cry out continually the Church, the Church, with as much Noiſe, 
and perhaps upon the ſame Principle, as the Epheſian Silverſmiths did for rheir 
Diana; this, I ſay, 1 defire to mind them of, That the Goſpel frequently de- 
clares that the true Diſciples of Chriſt muſt ſuffer Perſecution; hut that the 
Church of Chriſt ſhould perſecute others, and force others by Fire and Sword, 
to embrace her Faith and Doctrine, I could never yet find in any of the Books of 
the New Teſtament. eee {he n 
The End of a Religious Society (as has already been ſaid) is the Publick Wor- 
ſhip' of God, and by means thereof the Acquiſition of Eternal Life. All Diſci- 
pline ought therefore to tend to that End, and all Eccleſiaſt ical Laws to be there- 
unto confined. Nothing ought, nor can be tranſacted in this Society, relatin 
to the Poſſeſſion of civil and worldly Goods. No Force is here to be made uſe of, 
upon any Occaſion whatſoever: For Force belongs wholly to the Civil Magiſtrate, 
and the Poſſeſſion of all outward Goods is ſubject to his Juriſdiction. 
But it may be asked, By what means then ſhall Eccleſiaſtical Laws be eſtabli- 
ſhed, if they muſt be thus deſtitute of all Compulſive Power ? 1 anſwer, They 
muſt be eſtabliſhed by Means ſuitable to the Nature of ſuch Things, whereof the 
external Profeſſion and Obſervation, if not proceeding. from a thorow Convicti- 
on and Approbation of the Mind, is altogether uſeleſs and unprofitable. The 
Arms by which the Members of this Society are to be kept within their Duty, 
are Exhortations, Admonitions, and Advices. If by theſe means the Offenders 
will-not be reclaimed, and the Erroneous convinced, there remains nothing far- 
ther to be done, but that ſuch ſtubborn and obſtinate Perſons, who give no ground 


to hope for their Reformation, ſhould be caſt our and ſeparated from the Society. 


This is the laſt and utmoſt: Force of Eccleſiaſtical Authority: No other Puniſh» 
ment can thereby be inflicted, than that, the Relation ceaſing between the Body 
and the Member which is cut off, the Perſon ſo condemned ceaſes to be a part of 
„„ oy owe 11 5 28: "Ya 2 | | 
Theſe things being thus determined, let us inquire in the next place, how far 
the duty of Toleration extends, and what is required from every one by it. 
And firſt, I hold, That no Church is bound by the duty of Toleration to re- 
tain any ſuch Perſon in her Boſom, as after Admonition, continues obſtinately to 
offend againſt the Laws of the Society. For theſe being the condition of Commu- 
nion, and the Bond of the Society, if the Breach of them were permitted without 
any Animadverſion, the Society would immediately be thereby diſſolved. But 
nevertheleſs, in all ſuch Caſes care is to be taken that the Sentence of Excommu- 
nication, and the execution thereof, carry with it no rough Uſage, of Word or 
Action, whereby the ejected Perſon may any wiſe be damnified in Body or 
Eſtate. For all Force (as has often been ſaid) belongs only to the Magiſtrate, 
nor ought any private Perſons, at any time, to uſe Force; unleſs it be in ſelf- 
defence againſt unjuſt Violence. Excommunication neither does nor can, deprive 
the excommunicated Perſon of any of thoſe civil Goods that he formerly poſſeſſed. 
All thoſe things belong to the Civil- Government, and are under the Magiſtrate's 
Protection. The whole Force of Excommunication conſiſts only in this, that 
the Reſolution of the Society in that reſpect being declared, the Union that was 
between the Body and ſome Member comes thereby to be diſſolved; and that Re- 
lation ceaſing, the participation of ſome certain things, which the Society com- 
municated' to its Members, and unto which no Man has any civil Right, comes 
alſo to ceaſe. For there is no civil injury done unto the excommunicated Perſon, 
by the Church-Miniſter's refuſing him that Bread and Wine, in the Celebration 
of the Lord's Supper, which was not bought with his, but other Men's Money. 
Secondly, No private Perſon has any Right, in any manner, to prejudice another 


Perſon in his civil Enjoy ments, becauſe he is of another Church or Religion. All 


nn Rights and Franchiſes that belong to him as a Man, or as a Deniſon, are in- 


violably, 
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viplably to be preſerved to him. Theſe are not the Buſineſs of Religion. No 
Violence nor Injury ĩs ta be offered him, whether he be Chriſtian or Pagan., Nay, 
me mult not content our ſelyes with the.narrow Meaſures of bare: Juſtice: Chari- 
ty, Bounty, and/Liberality muſt he added te it. This the Gↄſpel enjayns, .this 
Reaſon directs, and this that natural Fellow ſbip we are borg inte ręquires of us. 
ir any Man err from the right Way, it is wn Misfortune, no injury to thee: 
er therefore art thou to puniſh him in the things of this Life, hecauſe thou ſup- 
poſeſt he will be miſerable in that which js ta came. 21190 $60 TI TER3 b. [K+ 2 310 
What I ay concerning the mutual Taleration of private Perſons differing from 
one another in Religion, I underſtand alſo of particular Churches; which ſtand as 
it were in the ſame Relation t᷑o each ather as private Perſpns among themſelves, 
nor has any one of them any manger of Juriſdiꝭtion over any other, no not even 
when the Civil Magiſtrate (as it ſametimes happens) comes to be of this or the 
other Communion. For the Civil Government can give no new Right to the 
Gharch, nor the Charch to the Civil Government. So that whether the Magi- 


tate joyn himſelf to any Church, or ſeparate from it, the Church remains al- 
ways as it was before, a free and voluntary Society. It neither acquires the Pow 


of the Sword by the Magiſtrate's coming ta it, nor does it loſe! the Right 
fnſtrnQicn and Excommunication by his gaing from it. This is the fundamental 
aud immutable Right of a ſpontaneous Society, that it has Power to remove az 
of its Members HO tranſgreſs the Rules of its Inſtitution: But it cannot, by 
atceſſion of any neu Members, acquire any Right of Juriſdiction over thoſe that 
are not joined with it. And th 0 Peace, Equity, and Friendſhip, are always 
mutually to be obſerved by particular Churches, in the — 0 nd ac hy pri. 
__ Perſons, without any pretence of Superiority or Juriſdiction over one ano- 
- 4 Bp 54 7 2121 7235 8 ni e ie ne de Alibas do 
That the thing may be made yet clearer by an Example; Let us ſuppoſe two 
Churches, the one of Arminians, the other of Caluiniſts, reſiding in the City of 
Cimftantinople. Will any ane ſay, that either of theſe Churches has Right to de- 
prive the Members of the other of their Eſtates and Liberty, (as we ſee practiſed 
elſewhere) becauſe af their differing from it in ſome Doctrines or Ceremonies, 
whilſt the Tl, in the mean while ſilently ſtand by, and laugh to ſee with what 
inhuman Cruelty Chriſtians thus rage againſt Chriſtians? But if one of theſe 
Churches hath this Power of treating the other ill, I ask which of them it is ta 
whom that Power belongs, and by what Right? It will be anſwered, nndoubted- 
ly, That it is the Orthodox Church which bas the Right of Authority over the 


 Erroneous or Hergfical. This is, in great and ſpecious Words, to ſay juſt nos 


thing at all. For every Church is Orthodox ta it felf;; to others Erroneous or 
Herktical. For whatſoeyer any Church believes, it believes to be true; and the 
contrary unto thoſe things, it pronounces ta be Error. So that the Controverſie 
between theſe: Churches about the Pruth of their Doctrines, and the Purity of 
their Worſhip, is on both ſides equal; nor is there any judge, either at Cunſtan- 
tinople, or elſewhere upon Earth, by whoſe Sentence it can be determined. The 
Decifion of that Queſtion belongs only to the ſupream Judge of all Men, to whom 
alſo alone belongs the Puniſhment of the Erroneous. In the mean while, let thoſe 
Men conſider how heinouſſy they Sin, who, adding injuſtice, if not to their Er- 
ror, yet certainly to their Pride, do raſhly and arrogantly take upon them to 
miſuſe the Servants of another Maſter, who are not at all accountable to them. 
Nay, further: If it could be manifeſt which of theſe: two diſſenting Churches 
were in the right, there would not accrue thereby unto the Orthodox any Right 
atdeſtroying the other. For Churches have neither any Juriſdiction in Worldly 
Matters, nor are Fire and Sword any proper Inſtruments wherewith to convince 
Mens minds of Error, and inform them of the Truth. Let us ſuppoſe, never- 


theleſs, that the Civil Magiſtrate inclined to favour one of them, and to put his 


Sword into their Hands, that (by his Conſent) they might chaſtize the Diſſen- 
ters as they pleaſed. Will any Man ſay, that any Right can be derived unto a 
Chriſtian Church, over its Brethren, from a Turkiſh Emperor? An Infidel, who 
has himſelf no Authority to puniſh Chriſtians for the Articles of their Faith, can- 
not confer ſuch an Authority upon any Society of Chriſtians, nor give unto 
them a Right which he has not himfelf. This would be the Caſe at huſtantinopl.- 
ad the Reaſon of the thing is the ſame in any Chriſtian Kingdom. 9 Civil 
iel 8 ; owecr 
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ſtian Prince, confer any greater Authority upon the Church, than in the Hands 
of a Heathen ; which is to ſay, juſt none at all p Til 
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Nevertheleſs, it is worthy to be obſerved and lamented, that the moſt violent 


of theſe Defenders of the Truth, the Oppoſers of Errors, the Exclaimers againſt 
Schiſm, do hardly ever let looſe this their Zeal for God, with which they are ſo 
warmed and inflamed, unleſs where they have the Civil Magiſtrate on their fide. 
But ſo ſoon as ever Court - favour has given them the better end of the Staff, and 
they begin to feel themſelves the ſtronger, then preſently Peace and Charity are 
to be laid aſide: Otherwiſe, they are religiouſly to be obſerved. Where they 
have not the Power to carry on Perſecution, and to become Maſters, there they 
deſire to live upon fair Terms, and preach up Toleration. When they are not 
ſtrengthned with the Civil Power, then they can bear moſt patiently, and un- 
movedly, the Contagion of Idolatry, Superſtition, and Hereſie, in their Neigh- 
bourhood; of which, in other Occaſions, the intereſt of Religion makes them to 
be extreamly apprehenſive. They do not forwardly attack thoſe Errors which 
are in faſhion at Court, or are countenanced by the Government. Here they 
can be content to ſpare their Arguments: which yet (with their leave) is the 
only right Method of propagating Truth, which has no ſuch way of prevailing, 
as when ftrong Arguments and good Reaſon, are joined with the ſoftneſs of Civi- 
lity and good Uſage. Oo f . . 
No body therefore, in fine, neither ſingle Perſons, nor Churches, nay, nor 
even Commonwealths, have any juſt Title to invade the Civil Rights and World- 
ly Goods of each other, upon pretence of Religion. Thoſe that are of another 
Opinion, would do well to conſider with themſelves how pernicious a Seed of 
Diſcord and War, how powerful a provocation to endleſs Hatreds, Rapines, 
and Slaughters, they thereby furniſh unto Mankind. No Peace and Security, 
no not ſo much as Common Friendſhip, can ever be eſtabliſhed or preſerved a- 
monꝑſt Men, ſo long as this Opinion prevails, That Dominion is founded in Grace, 
and that Religion is to be propagated by force of Arm. 
In the third Place : Let us ſee what the duty of Toleration requires from thoſe 
who are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of Mankind, (from the Laity, as they pleaſe 
to call us) by ſome Eccleſiaſtical Character and Office; whether they be Biſhops, 
Prieſts, Presbyters, Miniſters, or however elſe dignified'or diſtinguiſhed. It is 
not my Buſineſs to inquire here into the Original of the Power or Dignity of the 
Clergy. This only I ſay, That whence-ſoever their Authority be ſprung, ſince 
it is Eccleſiaſtical, it ought to be confined within the Bounds of the Church, nor 
can it in any manner be extended to civil Affairs; becauſe the Church it ſelf is 
2 thing abſolutely ſeparate and diſtin& from the Commonwealth. The Boundaries 
on both ſides are fixed and immoveable. He jumbles Heaven and Earth together, 
the things moſt remote and oppoſite, who mixes theſe two Societies; which are in 
their Original, End, Buſineſs, and in every thing, perfect 


e. and infinite- 
ly different from each other. No Man therefore, with whatſbever Eccleſiaſtical Of- 
fice he be dignified, can deprive another Man that is not of his Church and Faith, 


either of Liberty, or of any part of his worldly Goods, upon the account of that 
difference between them in Religion. For whatſoever is not lawful to the whole 
Church, cannot, by any Eccleſiaſtical Right, become lawful to any of its Members. 

But this is not all. It is not enough that Eccleſiaſtical Men abſtain from Vio- 
lence-and 3 and all manner of Perſecution. He that pretends to be a Suc- 
ceſſor of the Apoſtles, and takes upon him the Office of Teaching, is obliged al- 
ſo to admoniſh his Hearers of the Duties of Peace, and Good -Will towards all 
Men; as well towards the Erroneous as the Orthodox; towards thoſe that dif- 
fer from them in Faith and Worſhip, as well as towards thoſe that agree with 
them therein: And he ought induſtriouſly to exhort all men, whether private 
Per ſons or Magiſtrates, (if any ſuch there be in his Church) to Charity, Meekneſs, 
and Toleration; and diligently endeavour to allay and temper all that Heat, and 
unreaſonable averſeneſs of mind, which either any man's fiery Zeal for his own 
Sect, or the Craft of others, has kindled againſt Diſſenters. I will not undertake 
to repreſent how happy and how great would be the Fruit, both in Church and 
State, if the Pulpits every where ſounded with this Doctrine of Peace and Tolera- 
ton; leſt 1 ſhould ſeem to reflect too ſeverely upon thoſe Men whoſe Dignity I 
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deſire ndt to detract from; nor would: have it diminiſhed either by others of 
themſelves. But this I ſay, That thus it ought to be. And if any one that pro- 
feſſes himſelf to be a Miniſter of the Word of God, a Preacher of the Goſpel of 
Peace, teach otherwiſe, he either underſtands not, or neglects the Buſineſs of 
his Calling, and ſhall one day give account thereof unto the Prince of Peace. If 
Chriſtians are to be admoniſhed that they abſtain from all manner of Revenge, 
even after repeated Provocations and multiplied Injuries, how much more ought 
they who ſuffer nothing, who have had no harm done them, forbear Violence, 
and abſtain from all manner of ill uſage towards thoſe from whom they have re- 


ceived none. This Caution and Temper they ought certainly to uſe towards 


thoſe who mind only their own Buſineſs, and are ſollicitous for nothing but that 
(whatever Men think of them) they may worſhip God in that manner which they 


are perſuaded is acceptable to him, and in which they have the ſtrongeſt hopes 


of Eternal Salvation. In privateè domeſtick Affairs, in the management of 
Eſtates, in the conſervation of Bodily Health, every Man may conſider what 


ſuits his own Conveniency, and follow what courſe he likes beſt. No Man 


_ complains; of the ill Management of his Neighbours Affairs. No Man is an- 


with another for an Error committed in ſowing his Land, or in mar- 
Tying his Daughter. No Body corrects a Spendthrift for conſuming his Sub- 
ſtance: in Taverns. Let any Man pull down, or build, or make whatſoe- 
ver Expenſes he pleaſes, no body murmurs, no body controuls him; he has 
his Liberty. But if any Man do not frequent the Church, if he do not there 
conform his Behaviour exactly to the accuſtomed Ceremonies, or if he brings not 


his Children to be initiated in the Sacred Myſteries of this or the other Congre- 


gation, this immediately cauſes an Uproar. The Neighbourhood is filled with 
Noiſe and Clamour. Every one is ready to be the Avenger of ſo great a Crime. 
And the Zealots hardly have the patience to refrain from Violence and Rapine, 
ſo long till the Cauſe: be heard, and the poor Man be, according to Form, con- 
demned to the loſs of Liberty, Goods, or Life. Oh that our Eccleſiaſtical Ora- 
tors, of every Sect, would apply. themſelves with all the ſtrength of Arguments 
that they are able, to the confounding of Mens Errors! But let them ſpare their 
Perſons. | Let them not ſupply their want of Reaſons with the Inſtruments of 
Force, which belong to another juriſdiction, and do ill become a Churchman's 
Hands. Let them not call in the Magiſtrate's Authority to the aid of their Rlo- 
quence, . or Learning; leſt, perhaps, whilſt they pretend only Love for the 
Truth, this their n Zeal, breathing nothing but Fire and Sword, be- 
tray their Ambition, and ſhew that what they deſire is Temporal Dominion. For 
it will be very difficult to perſuade Men of Senſe, that he, who with dry Eyes, 
and Satisfaction of mind, can deliver his Brother to the Executioner, to be burnt 
alive, does ſincerely and heartily concern himſelf to ſave that Brother from the 
Flames of Hell in the World to come. ', - Tr Poſs | 51 
Is the laſt place. Let us now conſider what is the Magiſtrate's Duty in the 
Buſineſs of Toleration: which certainly is very conſiderable. T3105, 

We have already proved, That the Care of Souls does not belong to the Ma- 
giſtrate: Not a Magiſterial Care, I mean (if I may ſo call it) which conſiſts in 
preſcribing by Laws, and compelling by Puniſnments. But a charitable Care, 


which conſiſts in teaching, admoniſhing, and perſuading, cannot be de- 


nied unto any Man. The Care therefore of every Man's Soul belongs un- 
to himſelf, and is to be left unto himſelf. But what if he negle& the Care 
of his Soul? I anſwer, What if he neglect the Care of his Healfh, or of his 
Eſtate, which things are nearlier related to the Government of the Magiſtrate 
than the other? Will the Magiſtrate provide by an expreſs Law, that ſuck 
an one ſhall not become poor or ſick? Laws provide, as much as is poſſible, 
that the Goods and Health of Subjects be not injured by the Fraud or Violence 
of others; they do not guard them from the Negligence or Ill- husbandry of the 
Poſſeſſors themſelves. No Man can be forced to be Rich or Healthful, whether 
he will or no. Nay, God himſelf will not ſave Men againſt their wills. Let us 
ſuppoſe, however, that ſome Prince were deſirous to force his Subjects to accu- 


mulate Riches, or to preſerye the Health and Strength of their Bodies. Shall 
it be provided by Law, that they muſt conſult none but Reman Phyſicians, and 
 Thall every one be bound to uye according to their Preſcriptions ? What, ſhall 
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no Potion, no Broth, be taken, but what is prepared either in the Vatican, ſup- 

poſe, or in a Geneva Shop? Or, to make theſe Subjects rich, ſhall they all be 

| obliged by Law to become Merchants; or Muſicians? Or, ſhall every one turn 
Victualler, or Smith, becauſe there are ſome that maintain their Families plen- 
tifully, and grow rich in thoſe Profeſſions ? But it may be ſaid, there are a thou- 
ſand ways to Wealth, but one only way to Heaven. *Tis well ſaid indeed, eſpe- 
cially by thoſe that plead for compelling Men into this or the other Way. For 
if there were ſeveral ways that lead thither, there would not be ſo much as a 
pretence left for Compulſion. But now if I be marching on with my utmoſt 
Vigour, in that way which, according to the Sacred Geography, leads ſtreight 
to Jeruſalem; Why am [I beaten and ill uſed by others, becauſe, perhaps, I wear 
not Buskins becauſe my Hair is not of the right Cut; becauſe perhaps I have 
not been dip't in the right Faſhion ; becauſe I eat Fleſh upon the Road, or ſome 
other Food which agrees with my Stomach; becauſe I avoid certain By-ways, 
which ſeem unto me to lead into Briars or Precipices; becauſe amongſt the ſeve- 
ral Paths that are in the ſame Road, I chooſe that to walk in which ſeems to be 
the ſtreighteſt and cleaneſt ; becauſe I avoid to keep company with ſome Travel- 
lers that are leſs grave, and others that are more ſowre than they ought to be; 
or in fine, becauſe I follow a Guide that either is, or is not, cloathed in White, 
and crowned with a Miter ? Certainly, if we conſider right, we ſhall find that 
for the moſt part they are ſuch frivolous things as theſe, that (without any preju- 
dice to Religion or the Salvation of Sonls, if not accompanicd with Superſtition 
or Hypocriſie) might either be obſerved or omitted; I ſay they are ſuch like things 
as theſe, which breed implacable Enmities amongſt Chriſtian Brethren, who are 
all agreed in the Subſtantial and truly fundamental part of Religion. 

But let us grant unto theſe Zealots, who condema all things that are not of 
their Mode, that from theſe Circumſtances ariſe different Ends. What ſhall we 
conclude from thence ? There is only one of theſe which is the true way to Eter- 
nal Happineſs. But in this great variety of ways that Men follow, it is ſtill doubt- 
ed which is this right one. Now neither the care of the Commonwealth, nor the 
right of enacting Laws, does diſcover this way that leads to Heaven more certain- 
ly to the Magiſtrate, than every private Man's Search and Study diſcovers it unto 
himſelf. 1 have a weak Body, ſunk under alanguiſhing Diſeaſe, for which (I ſup- 
poſe) there is one N Remedy, but that unknown. Does it therefore belong unto 
the Magiſtrate to preſcribe me a Remedy, becauſe there is but one, and becauſe it is 
unknown? Becauſe there is but one way for me to eſcape Death, will it therefore be 
ſafe for me to do whatſoever the Magiſtrate ordains? Thoſe things that every Man 
ought ſincerely to enquire into himſelf, and by Meditation, Study, Search, and his 
own Endeavors, attain the Knowledge of, cannot be looked upon as the peculiar 
Poſſeſſion of any one ſort of Men. Princes indeed are born Superior unto other 
Men in Power, but in Nature equal. Neither the Right, nor the Art of Ru- 
ling, does neceſſarily carry along with it the certain Knowledge of other things; 

and leaſt of all of the true Religion. For if it were ſo, how could it come to 
paſs that the Lords of the Earth ſhould differ ſo vaſtly as they do in Religious 
Matters? But let us grant that it is probable the way to Eternal Life may be 
better known by a Prince than by his Subjects; or at leaſt, that in this incerti- 
tude of things, the ſafeſt and moſt commodious way for private Perſons is to 
follow his Dictates. You will ſay, what then? If he ſhould bid you follow Mer- 
chandiſe for your Livelihood, would yon decline that Courſe for fear it ſhonld 
not ſucceed ? I anſwer: I would turn Merchant upon the Prince's command, be- 
cauſe in caſe I ſhould have ill Succeſs in Trade, he is abundantly able to make up 
my Loſs ſome other way. If it be true, as he pretends, that he deſires I ſhould 
thrive and grow rich, he can ſet me up again when unſucceſsful Voyages have 
broke me. But this is not the caſe, in the things that regard the Life to come. 
If there I take a wrong courſe, if in that reſpe& I am once undone, it is not in 
the Magiſtrates Power to repair my Loſs, to eaſe my Suffering, nor to reſtore 
me in any meaſure, much leſs entirely, to a good Eſtate. What Security can 
be given for the Kingdom of Heaven? 
Perhaps ſome will ſay that they do not ſuppoſe this infallible Judgment, that 
all Men are bound to follow in the Affairs of Religion, to be in the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate, but in the Church. What the 2 _ determined, that the Civil 
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Magiſtrate orders to be obſerved; and he provides by his Authority that no bo- 
dy Mall either act or believe, in the buſineſs of Religion, otherwiſe than the 
Ghurch teaches. So that the Judgment of thoſe things is in the Church. The 
Magiſtrate himſelf yields Obedience thereunts, and requires the like Obe- 
dience from others. I anſwer: Who ſees not how frequently the Name of 
the Church, which was To venerable in the time of the Apoſtles, has been 


made uſe of to throw Duſt in Peoples Eyes, in following Ages? But howe⸗ 


ver, in the preſent cafe it helps us not. The one only narrow way which 
leads to Heaven is not better known to the Magiſtrate than to private Perſons, 
and therefore I cannot ſafely take him for my Guide, Who may probably be as ig- 
norant of the way as my ſelf, and who certainly is leſs concerned for my Salva- 
tion than I my ſelf am, Amongſt ſo many Kings of the Fews, how many of them 
were there whom any ſ#aelite, thus blindly following, had not fall'n into Idolatry, 
and thereby into Deſtruction? Vet nevertheleſs, you bid me be of good Courage, 
and tell me that all is now ſafe and ſecure, becaule the Magiſtrate does not now 
enjoin-the obſervance of his own Decrees in matters of Religion, but only the De- 
crees of the Church. Of what Church I beſeech you? Of that certainly which 


- likes him beſt. As if he that compels me by Laws and Penalties to enter in- 


to this'or the other Church, did not interpoſe his on judgment in the matter. 
What difference is there whether he lead me himfelf, or deliver me over to be 
led by others? I depend both Ways upon his Will, and it is he that determines 


both ways of my eternal Stare. Would an Hyraclite, that had 'worthipped Baal 


upon the command of this King, have been in any better condrtion, becauſe ſome 
body had told him that the King ordered nothing in Religion upon his own 
Head, nor commanded: any thing to be done by his Sabjects in Divine Worſhip, 
but what was approved by the Counſel of Priefts, and declared to be of Divine 
Right by the Doctors of their Church? If the Religion of any Church become 
therefore true and ſaving, becauſe the Head of that Sect, the Prelates and Priefts, 


and choſe of that Tribe, do all of them, with all their might, extol and praiſe 


it ʒ what Religion can ever be accounted erroneous, falſe and deſtructive? I am 
doubtful concerning the Doctrine of the Socini ans, I am ſuſpicious of the way of 
Worſhip practiſed by the Papiſts, or Lurberuns; will it be ever a jot the ſafer for 
me to join either unto the one or the other of thoſe Churches, upon the Magi- 
ſtrate's Command, becauſe he commands nothing in Religion but by the Autho- 

tity and Counſel of the Doctors of that Church? $44 Vl #31 
But to ſpeak the truth, we muſt acknowledge that the Church (if a Convention 
of Clergy-men, making Canons, muſt be called by that Name) is for the moſt 
part more apt to be influenced by the Court, than the Court by the Church. How 
the Church was under the Viciſſitude of Orthodox and Arian Emperors 171 8 
well known. Or if thoſe things be too remote, our modern Exxliſb Hiſtory af- 
fords us freſh Examples, in the Reigns of Henry the 8h, Edward the ci, Mary, 
and Elizabeth, how eafily and ſmoothly the Clergy changed their Decrees, their 
Articles of Faith, their Form of Worſhip, every thing according to the incli- 
e ee of thoſe. Kings and Qneens. Yet were thoſe Kings and Queens of ſuch 
ifferent minds, in point of Religion, and enjoined therenpon ſuch different 
things, that no Man in his Wits (I had almoſt faid none bat an Atheift) will 
pre ume to ſay that any ſincere and upright Workſhipper of God could, with a 

ate Conſcience, obey their ſeveral Decrees. To conclude, It is the fame thi 
whether a King that preſcribes Laws to another Man's Religion pretend to do it 
by his own Judgment, or by the Eccleſiaſtical Authority and Advice of others. 
The Deciſions of Church-men, whoſe Differences and Diſputes are ſufficiently 
known, cannot be any founder, or ſafer than his : Nor can all their Suffrages 
E together add any new ftrength unto the Civil Power. Tho? this alſo muſt 
be taken notice of, that Princes ſeldom have any regard to the Suffrages of Eccle- 
ſiaſticks that are not Favourers of their own Faith and way of Worſhip. 

But after all, the principal Conſideration, and which abſolutely determines this 
Controverſie, is this. Although the Magiſtrate's Opinion in Religion be 
found, and the Way that he appoints be truly Evangelical, yet if 1 be not 
thoroughly perſwaded thereof in my own Mind, there will be no Safety for 
me in following it. No Way whatſoever that I ſhall walk in againſt the Di- 
ctates of my Conſcience, will ever bring me to the Manſions of the Bleſſed, I 
may grow rich by an Art that I take not delight in; I may be cured of heh 
; | | Diſeaſe 
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Diſeaſe by Remedies that have not Faith ind hut l cannot he ſaved by a Re- 
ligion thar 1 diſtruſf and by! a Worſhip: thab:Eſabhor., Ir ds in vain for An 
Uubeliever to: take up the outward: ſhew of anuther Mays ihrofeſſion. Faith 
only, and inna Sinoerity, are the things that:iprocurs agedptance: with God. 

The moſt likehy and moſt approvec gamedy can hare no eſſoct upon the Patient, 

if his Stomach vejettãt as ſaon as taken Aüd von will in vain cram a Medicine: 
down a ſick Mans Throat, which his ꝙꝓarticulhir - Conſtitution will be ſure to turn 

into Poĩſon. in a word. Whatſbater may be doubtful in Religion, yet ti at 
leaſt is certain, that ah Aeligion, wich I believe not toche true, can be either 
true, or profitable auto me. In vain therefore do Princes compel their Subjects 

to come into their Church-Ommmmion, under pretence of füving their Souls. 

16 they believe; they ul come of their oõnunον‘ if they believe not; their 

coming wii nothing awai them. How great ſpeverꝭ in fine, may be the Pretence 

of GBod-will and Charity, and concern for the Salvation of Mens Souls, Men 
cannot che forced no be ſaved whether they will or no. And therefore, when all 
is done, they muſt be left to their own Conſciences. Their 

Having thus at length freed Men from all Dominion over one another in mat- 

ters of Religion, letus mow conſider what they are to do All Men know and 
acknowledge that Goꝶ ought to he publickly worſhipped: Why otherwiſe do they g 
compel one anotherunto the publick Aſſemblies? Men therefore conſtituted in this 

Liberty are to · enter ũnto ſome religious Society, that they maꝝ meet together, not 
only for mutual-Blification, but to own ta the World that .they wor ſhip Gr 

nd offer unte hi dtuine Majeſtyſach Service as they themſelves are not aſhamed 
of; and ſuch as they think! not unworthy of him nor unaceeptable to him; aud 
finn lly chat by the- purity of Doctrine, Holinefs of Life, and Decent form of 

worſhip, they may draw others unto the love of the true Religion, and perform 
ſuch other things in Religion as cannot be done by-each private Man apart. 

DPheſo religious Societies I call Churches: and theſe Hay the Magiſtrate ought 

to tolerate. For the huſineſs of theſe Aſſemblies of the People is nothing Pak | 

what is lawful for every man in particular to take care of; I mean the Salvation 

of their Souls: nor in this caſe is ehere any Difference between the National 

Che, and other puräbed Congsegariom , ĩᷣ ͤ nlY oft 106 


wy 


But as in every Chareh there are two things eſpecidlly'to be conſidered; The 
outward Form and Rites of Worſhip, And the Doctrines and Articles of Faith; 
theſe things muſt be handled each q iſtinctly; that ſo the whole matter of Tole- 
ration may the more clearly be under food. E 1516, 10 Btu rod f f 

Ccerning out word Worſbip, I ſay (in the firſt place) that the Magiſtrate has no 
power t enhforoe by-Law, either in his o-] n Church, or much leſt in another, the 
uſe of any Rites or Ceremonies whatſbever in the Worſhip of God. And 
this, not only becauſe theſe Churches are free Societies, but becauſe whatſoever is 
practiſed in the Worſhip of God, is only ſo far juſtifiable as it is believed by thoſe 
chat practiſe ĩt to be acceptable unto Rim. Whatſbever is not done with that Aſ- 
ſurance of Faith; is neither well in it ſelf, nor can it be acceptable to God. To 
impoſe ſuch things therefore upon any People, contrary to their own judgment, 
is in effect to command them to offend God; which, conſidering that the end of 
all Religion is to pleaſe him, and that Liberty is eſeatiallycceſſary to that End, 
appears to be abſurd beyond Expreſſion. 37 111 750. & > F hh C] B f . } 2 215 F 

But perhaps it may be concluded from hence, that I deny unte the d 
all manner of Power about indifferent things; which if it be not granted, the whole 
Subject - matter of Law- making is taken away. Noe, I readily grant that indiffe- 
rent things, and perhaps none but fuch,” are ſubjected to the Legiflative Power. 
But it does not therefore follow, 'that the Magiſtrate may ordain whatſoever he 
pleaſes concerning any thing that is indifferent. The publick Good is the Rule 
and Meaſure of all Law-making. If a thing be not uſefuſ to ſhe Common- Wealth, 
cho it be never ſo indifferent, it may not perten weten by Law. 

Ard farther: Things never ſe indifferent in their own Nature, when 2 

brought into the Church and Worſhip of God, are removed but of the feach c 
the Ae ers nder becauſe in that uſe they have no connection at 
all with'C in Affairs. The only Buſineſs of the Chureh is the Salyation of Sonls; 
and it no ways concerns the Commonwealth, / or any Member of it, that this, of 
=Y In - Ceremony be there made uſe of. Neither 1 nor the * 

ol. II. | 2 0 
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Let it be granted alſo, that if the Magiſtrate 3 to be pro- 
U 


29 


there between a Dog and a Goat, in reſpect of the divine Nature, - 
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ordering any thing about the Time and Place of Worſhip, and the like? To this 
I anſwer; That in religious Worſhip we muſt diſtinguiſh between what is part 
of the Worſhip it ſelf, and what is but a Circumſtance. That is a Part of the 
Worſhip which is believed to be appointed by God, and to be well-pleaſing to 
him; and therefore that is neceſſary. Circumſtances are ſuch things which, tho” 
in general they cannot be ſeparated from Worſhip, yet the particular inſtances or 
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modifications of them are not determin'd; and therefore they are indifferent. Of 


this ſort are the Time and Place of Worſhip, the Habit and Poſture of him that 
worſhips. Theſe are Circumſtances, and perfectly indifferent, where God has not 
given any expreſs Command about them. For Example: Amongſt the Fews, the 
Time and Place of their Worſhip, and the Habits of thoſe that officiated in it, 
were not mere Circumſtances, but a part of the Worſhip it ſelf; in which if any 
thing were defective, or different from the Inſtitution, they could not hope that 
it would be accepted by God. But theſe, to Chriſtians under the liberty of the 
Goſpel, are mere Circumſtances of Worſhip, which the Prudence of every Church 
may bring into ſuch Uſe as ſhall b6:jadged moſt ſubſervient to the End of Order, 
Decency, and Ediſication. But, even under the Goſpel, thoſe who believe the Firſt, 
or the Seventh Day to be ſet apart by God, and conſecrated ſtill to his Worſhip, 
to them that portion of Time is not a ſimple Circumſtance, but a real Part of 
Divine Worſhip, which can neither be changed nor neglecte tn. 
In the next place: As the Magiſtrate has no Power to impoſe: by his Laws, the 
uſe of any Rites and Ceremonies in any Church, ſo neither has he any Power to 
forbid the uſe of ſuch Rites and Ceremonies as are already received, approved, and 
practiſed by any Church: Becauſe if he did ſo, he would deſtroy the Church itſelf; 

the End of whoſe Inſtitution is only to worſhip God with Freedom, after its own 

Vou will ſay, by this Rule, if ſome Congregations ſhould have a mind to ſacri- 

ſice Infants, or (as the Primitive Chriſtians were falſly accuſed) luſtfully pollute 
themſelves in promiſcous Uncleanneſs, or practiſe any other ſuch heinous Enor- 
mities, is the Magiſtrate obliged to tolerate them, becauſe they are committed in 
a religious Aſſembly? Lanſwer, No. Theſe things are not lawful in the ordi- 
nary courſe of Life, nor in any private Houſe; and therefore neither are they ſo 


= 


in the Worſhip of God; or in any religious 18 But indeed if any 7 
iro e- 


congregated upon account of Religion, ſhould be deſirous to ſacrifice a Calf, I de- 
ny that That ought to be prohibited by a Law. Aſelibæus, whoſe Calf it is, may 


lawfully kill his Calf at home, and burn any part of it that he thinks fit. For no 


Injury is thereby done to any one, no prejudice. to another Mans Goods. And 
for the ſame reaſon he may kill his Calf alſo in a religious Meeting. Whether the 
doing ſo be well-pleaſing to God or no, it is their Part to conſider that do it. 
the part of the Magiſtrate is only to take care that the Common- wealth receive 
no Prejudice, and that there be no Injury done to any Man, either in Life or 
Eſtate, and thus what may be ſpent on a Feaſt, may be ſpent on a Sacrifice. But 
if peradventure ſuch were the ſtate of things, that the Intereſt of the Common- 
wealth required all Slaughter of Beaſts ſhould be forborn for ſome while, in 
order to the encreaſing of the Stock of Cattel, that had been deſtroyed by ſome 
extraordinary Murrain; Who ſees. not that the Magiſtrate, in ſuch a Caſe, may 
forbid all his Subjects to kill any Calfs for any uſe whatſoever ? - Only *tis to be 
obſerved, that in this Caſe the Law is not made about a religious, but a po- 
. e Nor is the Sacrifice, but the Slaughter of Calves thereby pro- 
lbited. | > ; 8 | | 7 
By this we ſee what difference there is between the Church and the Common- 
wealth. Whatſoever is lawful in the Commonwealth, cannot be prohibited by. 
the Magiſtrate in the Church. Whatſoever is permitted unto any of his Subjects 
for their ordinary uſe, neither can nor ought to be forbidden by him to any Sect 
of People for their religious Uſes. If any man may lawfully take Bread or Wine, 
either ſitting or kneeling in his own Houſe, the Law ought not to abridge him of 
the ſame Liberty in his religious Worſhip ; tho? in the Church the uſe of Bread 
and Wine be very different, and be there applyed to the Myſteries of Faith, and 
Rites of Divine Worſhip. But thoſe things that are prejudicial to the Common-, 
weal of a People in their ordinary uſe, and are therefore forbidden by Laws, thoſe , 
things ought not to be permitted to Churches in their ſacred Rites. Ws hs 
14% . - the # © 7, ©4568 nnen 2384 + gl 4 
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ate — always te he very earefül that he do not iniſuſe his Authority, 
to t f 


the Oppre on'ofany Church ander/Pretence of Public God. 
It may be ſaid, What if a Church be idohztrous, is that alſo to be'tolerated 
by the Magiſtrate? I anfiver, What Power can be given to the Magiſtrate for 
the Suppreſſion of an idolatrous Church, which may not, in time and place, be 
ade uſe of to the Ruine ef an orthodox one? For it muſt be remembred, that 
vil Power is the fame every where, and he Religion of every Prince is or- 


thodox to himfelf. I rherefore ſoch a Power de granted unto the Civil Magi: 
ſtrate in Spirituals, as that at Geneva, (for Exumple) he may extirpate, by Vio. 
lence and „ the Religion Which is there reputed idolutrous; by the ſame 
Rule another Magiſtrate, in forie neighbouring Country,” may oppreſs the Refor- 
med Religion; and, in Badia, the Chriſtian. * Phe Civ Power e n either chan 

every thing in Religion, accordiig to the Princes Neafüre, er it can change na- 
thing. If it be once permitted tg introduee any ching into Religion, by the means 
of Laws and Penalties, there can he no Bounds ꝓut to it 3 but it will in the ame 
manner be lawful to e ugs ans — ng to that Rule of Truth which 

.' No 


the Magiſtrate has framed unto ki No Man whatſoever ought therefore to 
be deprived of his Terreftrial*B,njoy 5 nportiaccount of his Religion. Not 
even Americans, fubjected nnto'r Chriftiah Prince; are to be puniſhed either in 
Bady or Goads, for not embracing our Faith and Werſfhip. If they are perſiwa- 
ded that they pleaſe God in obſerving the Rites of rheir own Country, and that 
y mould obtain 1 on means, "they are to be left unto God and 
emfetves. Eet us trace this Matter to the bottom. Thus it is: An inconſide- 
rable and weak Number of Chtiſtians, deſtitute of every thing arrive in a Pagan 
Country; theſe Foreigners beſeech the Inhabitants, by the Bowels of Humanity, 
that they would ſuccpyr them with the Neceſſaries of Life; thoſe Neceſſaries are 
given them, Habitations are granted, and they all joyn together, and grow up 
into dne Body of People. The Chriftian Religion by this means takes root in 
that Country, and ſpreads itſelf; but does not ſuddenly grow the ſtrongeſt. 
While things are in this Condition, Peace, Friendſhip, Faith, and equal Juſtice, 
are preſerved amongſt them. At length the Magiſtrate Þecornes a Chriſtian, and 
- that means their Party becomes the moſt powerful. Then immediately all 
m acts are to be broken, all Civil Rights to be violated, that 1dolatry may be 
extirpated: Aud unlefs theſe innocent Pagans, ſtrict Obſervers of the Rules 
of Fquity and the Law of Nature, and no ways offending againſt the Laws 
of the Society, 1 ſay. unleſs they will for ſake their ancient Religion, and embrace 
a new and ſtrange one, they ate to be turned out of the Lands and Poſſeſſions of 
their Forefathers, and perhaps deprived of Life itſelf. Then at 1af it appears 
what Zeal for the Church, j nd with the Defire of Dominion, is capable to 
oduce ; and how eaffly the Pret ence of Religion, and of the Care of Souls , 
Tves for a Cloak to Cavetouſnefs, Rapine, and Ambition 
Now whoſoever, maintains that Idolatry is to be rooted out of any place by 
Laws, Panifhments, Fire and Sword, may apply this Story to himſelf. For the 
reaſon of the thing is equal, both in America and Europe. And neither Pagans 
there, dor any diffencing Chriftians here, can with any right de deprived of their 
warldty Gootls, dy the predomtnating Faction of a Conrt-Chireh : nor are any 
Civil Rights to be eſther changed or violated npon account of Religion in one 
, dd eee 
But Holatry (ſay ſome) is a Sin, and therefore not to be tolerated. If they 
Aid it were therefore to be avoided, the Inference were good. But it does not 
_ follow, that becauſe it is a Sin it ought therefore to he puniſhed” by the Magi- 
ſtrate. - For it does not belong unto the Magiſtrate to make uſe of his Sword in 
puniſhing every thing, indifferently, that he takes to be a Sin againſf God. Co- 
vetoulgels, Uncharitablenefs, Idleneſs, and many other things are Sins, by the 
Conlent of all Men, which yet no Man ever ſaid were to be puniſd by the Ma- 
giſtrate-.” The reafon Is, becauſe they are not prejudicial to other Mens Rights, 
nor de they break the publick Peace of Societies. Nay, even the Sins of Lying 
and PerJury are no where puniſhable by Laws; unleſs f certain Caſes, in which 
the real Turpicuge of the thing, and the Offence againſt God, are not conſidered, 
but oxy the injury gone unto, Mens Neighbours, and to the Commonwealth. 
it if In another Country, to a Mahumetan or a'Pagan Prince, the m 
— ia 
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ſtian Religion ferm falfe and offenſive to God; may not the Chriſtians for the 
fame reaſon, and after the ſame manner, be extirpited there? is 

But it may be urged farther, That by the Law of Moſes Idolaters were to be 
rooted out. Trae indeed, by the Law of Moſes 3 but that is not obligatory to ay 
Chriſtians. No body pretends that every thing, generally, _—_— by the La 
of Moſes, ought to be practiſed by Chriſtians. But there is nothing more frivo- 
Jons than that common Diſtinction of Moral, Judicial, and Ceremonial Law, 
which Men ordinarily make uſe of. For no politive Law whatſoever can oblige 
any People but thoſe to whom it is given. Hear O Hfrael, ſufficiently reſtrains the 
Obligation of the Law of 2a4/ez only to that People. And this Conſideration a- 
lone is Anſwer enough unto thoſe that urge the Authority of the Law of Mofes ; 
for the inflicting of capital Puniſhments upon Idolaters. But however, I will 
examine this Argument a little more particularly. | 85. 
Tbe Caſe of Idolaters, in reſpect of the Jewiſb Commonwealth, falls under a 
double Confideration. The firſt is of thoſe, who, being initiated in the Moſaical 
Rites, and made Citizens of that Commonwealth, did afterwards apoſtatiſe 
from the Worſhip of the God of Iſrael. Theſe were proceeded againſt as Tray- 
tors and Rebels guilty of nb lefs than High-Treaſon. For the Commonwealth 
of the Jem, different in that from all others, was an abſolute Theocracy: Nor 
was there, or could there be, any Difference between that Commonwealth and 
the Church. The Laws eftabliſ'd there concerning the Worſhip of one Inviſible 
Deity, were the Civil Laws of that People, and a part of their Political Go» 
vernment, in which God himſelf was the Legiſlator. Now if any one can ſhew 
me-where there is a Commonwealth, at this time, conſtituted upon that Foun- 
dation, 1 will acknowledge that the Eccleſiaſtical Laws do there unavoidably be- 
come a part of the Civil; and that the Subjects of that Government both may, 
and ought to be kept in ſtrict Conformity with that Church, by the Civil Power. 
But there is abſolutely no ſuch thing, under the Goſpel, as a Chriſtian Common- 
wealth. There are, indeed, man Dities and Kingdoms that have embraced the 
Faith of Chriſt, but they have tethitied their ancient Form of Goverament ; with 
which the Law of Chriſt hath not at all meddled. He, indeed, hath taught Men 
how, by Faith and Good Works, they may attain Eternal Life. But he inſtitu- 
ted no Commonwealth. He preſcribed unto his Followers no new and peculiar 
Form of Government, nor put he the Sword into any Magiſtrate's Hand, with 
Commiſſion to make uſe of it in forcing Men to forſake their former Religion, 
and receive his. | 8 eee 3563 

Secondly, Foreigners, and ſuch as were Strangers to the Commonwealth of 774- 
el, were not compell'd by Force to obſerve the Rites of the Moſaical Law. But, 
on the mw in the very ſame place where it is order'd that an Iſraelite that Exod.22, 


was an Idolater ſtould be but to death, there it is provided that Strangers ſhould not be 20, 21, 
vVexed nor 75 ed. 1 confeſs that the Seven Nations that poſſeſs d the Land which 
was promiſed to the 1/aelites, were utterly to be cut off. But this was not fins 
gly becauſe they were Idolaters. For if that had been the Reaſon, why were the 
Moabites and other Nations to be ſpared? No; the Reaſon is this. God being 
in a peculiar manner the King of the Jews, he could not ſuffer the Adoration 
any other Deity (which was properly an Act of High-Treaſon againſt himſelf) in 
the Land of Canaan, which was his Kingdom. For ſuch a manifeſt Revolt could 
no ways conſiſt with his Dominion, which was perfectly Political, in that Coun- 
try. All Idolatry was therefore to be rooted out of the Bounds of his Kingdom; 
becauſe it was an Acknowledgment of another God, that is to ſay, another King 
againſt the Laws of Empire. The Inhabitants were alſo to be driven out, tha 
the entire poſſeſſion of the Land might be 1 5 — to the ¶raelitet.. And for the 
like Reaſon the Emims and the Horims were driven out of their Countries by the 
Children of Eſau and Lot; and their Lands, upon the ſame Grounds, given by Deut. 2. 
God to the Invaders. But tho? all Idolatry was thus rooted out of the Land of 
Canaan, yet every Idolater was not brought to Execution. The whole Family 
of Rahab, the whole Nation of the Gibeonires, articled with Foſuah, and were al- 
lowed by Treaty: and there were many Captives amongſt the Jews, who were 
Idolaters. David and Solomon ſubdued many Countries without the Confines of 
the Land of Promiſe, and carried their Conqueſts as far as 9 Amongſt 
ſo many Captives taken, ſo many Nations reduced under their ienee, we find 
Kaas | | t 
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not one man forced into the Jewiſh Religion, and the Worſhip of the True God, 
and puniſhed for Idolatry, tho? all of them were certainly guilty of it. If any 
one indeed, becoming a Proſelyte; deſired to be made a Deniſon of their Com- 
monwealth, he was obliged to ſubmit unto their Laws; that is, to embrace their 
Religion. But this he did willingly, on his own accord, not by conſtraint. He 
did not unwillingly ſubmit, to ſhew his Obedience; But he ſought and ſollicited 
for it, as a Privilege. And as ſoog as he was admitted, he became ſubject to the 
Laws of the Commonwealth, by which all tdolatry was forbidden within the Bor- 
ders of the Land of Canaan. But that Law. (as I have ſaid) did not reach to any 


of thoſe Regions, however ſubjected unto the Jews, that were ſituated without 


thoſe Bounds. | 14-9716 JE tot eto, ge #5 RP 

Thus far concerning outward Worſhip. Let us now conſider Articles of 
The Articles of Religion are ſome of them Practical, and ſome Speculative. Now, 
tho? both ſorts conſiſt in the Knowledge of Truth, yet theſe terminate ſimply in 
the Underſtanding, thoſe influence the Will and Manners. , Speculative Opini- 
ons, therefore, and Articles of Faith (as they are called) which are required on- 
ly to be believed, cannot be impoſed on any Church by the Law of the Land. 
For it is abſurd that things ſhould be enjoyned by Laws, which are not in Mens 
power to perform. | And to believe this or that to be true, does not depend up- 


on our Will. But of this enough has been ſaid already. But (will ſome ſay) 


let Men at leaſt profeſs that they believe. A ſweet Religion indeed, that obliges 
Men to diſſemble, and tell Lies both. to God and Man, for the Salvation of their 
Souls! If the Magiſtrate thinks to ſave Men thus, he ſeems to underſtand little 
of the way of Salvation. And if he does it not in order to ſave them, why is 
he ſo ſollicitous about the Articles of Faith as to enact them by a Law? 
Farther, The Magiſtrate ought not to forbid the Preaching or Profeſſing of 
any Speculative Opinions in any Church, . becauſe they have no manner of rela- 
tion to the Civil Rights of the Subjects. If a Roman Catholick believe that to be 
really the Body of Chriſt, which another Man calls bread, he does no Injury 
thereby to his Neighbour. If a Jew do not believe the New Teſtament to be the 
Word of God, he does not thereby alter any thing in Mens Civil Rights. If a 
Heathen doubt of both Teſtaments, he is not therefore to be puniſhed asa perni- 


_cious Citizen. The Power of the Magiſtrate, and the Eſtates of the People, may 


be equally ſecure, whether any Man believe theſe things or no. I readily grant, 
that theſe Opinions are falſe and abſurd. But the Buſineſs of Laws is not to 


provide for the Truth of Opinions, but for the Safety and Security of the Com- 


monwealth, and of every particular Man's Goods and Perſon. And ſo it ought 


to be. For Truth certainly would do well enough, if ſhe were once left to ſhift 


for herſelf. She ſeldom has received, and I fear never will receive much Aſſi- 


ſtance from the Power of Great Men, to whom ſhe is but rarely known, and 
more rarely welcome. She is not taught by Laws, nor has ſhe any need of Force 
to procure her Entrance into the Minds of Men. Errors indeed prevail by the 
aſſiſtance of foreign and borrowed Succours. But if Truth makes not her way 
into the Underſtanding by her own Light, ſhe will be but the weaker for any 
borrowed Force Violence can add to her. Thus much for Speculative Opinions. 
Let us now proceed to Practical ones. | 5 

A Good Life, in which conſiſts not the leaſt part of Religion and true Piety, 
concerns alſo the Civil Government: and in it lies the ſafety both of Mens Souls, 
and of the Commonwealth. Moral Actions belong therefore to the Juriſdiction 
both of the outward and inward Court ; both of the Civil and Domeſtick Go- 
vernor; I mean, both of the Magiſtrate and Conſcience. Here therefore is 
great danger, leſt one of theſe 5 intrench upon the other, and Diſ- 
cord ariſe between the Keeper of the publick Peace and the Overſeers of Souls. 
But if what has been already ſaid concerning the Limits of both theſe Govern- 


ments be rightly conſidered, it will eaſily remove all difficulty in this matter. 


Every Man has an Immortal Soul, capable of Eternal Happineſs or Miſery ; 
whoſe. Happineſs depending upon his believing and doing thoſe things in this 
Life, which are neceſſary to the obtaining of God's Fayour, and are preſcribed 
God to that end; it follows from thence, 1ſt, That the obſervance of theſe 
ings is the higheſt Obligation that lies upon Mankind, and that our 12 | 
p | * * * 
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Care; Application, and Diligence, ought to be exerciſed in the Search and per- 
formance of them ; Becauſe there is nothing in this World that is of any conſi- 
deration in compariſon with Eternity. 24ly, That ſeeing one Man does not vio- 
late the Right of another, by his Erroneous Opinions, and undue manner of 
Worſhip, nor is his Perdition any prejudice to another Man's Affairs; therefore 
the Care of each Man's Salvation belongs only to himſelf. But I would not have 
this underſtood, as if I meant hereby to condemn all charitable Admonitions, 
and affectionate Endeavours to reduce Men from Errors; which are indeed the 
greateſt Duty-of a Chriſtian. Any one may employ as many Exhortations and 
Arguments as he pleaſes, towards the promoting of another Man's Salyation. 
But all Force and Compulſion are to be forborn. Nothing is to be done impe- 
riouſly. No body is obliged in that matter to yield Obedience unto the Admo- 
nitions or Injunctions of another, farther than he himſelf is perſuaded. Every 
Man, in that, has the ſupreme and abſolute Authority of judging for himſelf. 
And the Reaſon is, becauſe no body elſe is concerned in it, nor can receive any 

prejudice from his Conduct therein. | 
But beſides their Souls, which are Immortal, Men have alſo their Temporal 
Lives here upon Earth ; the State whereof being frail and fleeting, and the du- 
ration uncertain; they have need of ſeveral outward Conveniences to the ſup- 
port thereof, which are to be procured or preſerved by Pains and Induſtry. For 
thoſe things that are neceſſary to the comfortable ſupport of our Lives are not 
the ſpontaneous Products of Nature, nor do offer themſelves fit and prepared 
for our uſe. This part therefore draws on another Care, and neceſſarily gives 
another Imployment. But the pravity of Mankind being ſuch, that they had ra- 
ther injuriouſly prey upon the Fruits of other Mens Labours, than take pains to 
provide for themſelves ; the neceſſity of preſerving Men in the Poſſeſſion of what 
honeſt induſtry has already acquired, and alſo of preſerving their Liberty and 
Strength, whereby they may acquire what they farther want; obliges Men to en- 
ter into Society with one another; that by mutual Aſſiſtance and pint Force, they 
may ſecure unto each other their Proprieties, in the things that contribute to the 
Comfort and Happineſs of this Life ; leaving in the mean while to every Man 
the care of his own Eternal Happineſs, the Attainment whereof can neither be 
facilitated by another Man's Induſtry, nor can the Loſs of it turn to another 
Man's Prejudice, nor the Hope of it be forced from him by any external Violence. 
But foraſmuch as Men thus entring into Societies, grounded upon their mutual 
Compacts of Aſſiſtance, for the Defence of their Temporal Goods, may never- 
theleſs be deprived of them, either by the Rapine and Fraud of their Fellow-Ci- 
tizens, or by the hoſtile Violence of Forreigners ; the Remedy of this Evil con- 
ſiſts in Arms, Riches, and Multitude of Citizens; the Remedy of the other in 
Laws; and the Care of all things relating both to the one and the other, is com- 
mitted by the Society to the Civil Magiſtrate. This is the Original, this is the 
Uſe, and theſe are the Bounds of the Legiſlative (which is the Supreme) Power 
In every Commonwealth. I mean, that Proviſion may be made for the Securiy o- 
each Man's private Poſſeſſions; for the Peace, Riches, and publick Commoditie: 
of the whole People; and, as much as poſſible, for the Increaſe of their inware' 

Strength, againſt foreign Invaſions. . | | | 


Theſe things being thus explain'd, it is eaſle to underſtand to what end the Le? 


giſlative Power ought to be directed, and by what Meaſures regulated; and that 

is the temporal Good and outward Proſperity of the Society; which is the ſole 
Reaſon of Mens entring into Society, and the only thing they ſeek and aim at in 
it. And it is alſo evident what Liberty remains to Men in reference to their eter- 
nal Salvation, and that is, that every one ſhould do what he in his Conſcience is 
perſuaded to be acceptable to the'Almighty, on whoſe good pleaſure and acce- 
ptance depends their eternal Happineſs. For Obedience is due in the firſt place 
to God, and afterwards to the Laws. Tt 0 19 enn 


But ſome may ask, What if the Magiſtrate ſhould enjoin any thing by his Authority 
f # | join any 


that 8 unlawful to the Conſcience of a private Perſon ? 1 anſwer, that if Govern- 
ment be faithfully adminiſtred, and the Counſels of the Magiſtrate be indeed di- 
rected to the publick Good, this will ſeldom happen. But if perhaps it do ſo fall 
out, I fay, that ſuch a private Perſon is to abſtain from the Action that he judges 
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unlawful ; and he is to undergo the Puniſhment, which it is not unlawful for him 


Vol. II. Ii do 
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to hear. For the private Judgment of any Perſon concerning a Law enacted in 
Political Matters, for the publick Good, does not take away the Obligation of that 
Law, nor deſerve a Diſpenſation. But if the Law indeed be concerning things that 
50 not within the Verge of the Magiſtrate's Authority; (as for Example, that the 
People, or any Party amongſt them, ſhould be compelbd to embrace a ſtrange Religi- 
on, and join in the Worſhip and Ceremonies of another Churchz) men are not in theſe 
caſes obliged by that Law, againſt their Conſcierices. For the Political Society is in- 
ſtituted for no other end, but only to ſecure every man's Poſſeſſion of the things of 
this life. The care of each mans Soul, and of the things of Heaven, which neither 
does belong to the Commonwealth, nor can be ſubjected to it, is left entirely to every 


mans ſelf. Thus the ſafeguard of mens lives, and of the things that belong unto 


this life, is the buſineſs of the Commonwealth; and the preſerving of thoſe things un- 
to their Owners, is the Duty of the Magiſtrates And therefore the Magiſtrate can- 
not take away theſe worldly things from this man, or patty, and give them to that; 
not change Propriety amongſt Fellow-Subjefts , (no not even by a Law) for a cauſe 
that has no relation to the End of Civil Government; I mean for their Religion; 
hich whether it be true or falſe, does no prejudice to the worldly concerns of their 
$140k: hai which are the things that only. belong unto the care of the Com- 
monweaitn. _ 15 a | | 
. But mhat if the 2agiftrate believe ſuch a Law as this to be for the publick Good? 1 
anſwer : as the private Judgment of any particular Perſon, if erroneous, does not ex- 
empt him from the obligation of Law, fo the private Judgment (as I may call it) of the 
Magiſtrate does not give him any new Right of impoſing Laws upon his Subjects, which 
neither was in the Conſtitution of the Government granted him, nor ever was in the 
power of the People to grant: much leſs, if he make it his Buſineſs to enrich and ad- 
vance his Followers and Fellow-Sectaries, with the Spoils of others. But whar if the 
0 8 believe that he has a right to make ſuch Laus, and that they are for the 
publick Good 5 and his Subjects belieye the contrary? Who ſhall be Judge between 
m? I anſwer, God alone, For there is no Judge upon earth between the Supreme 
Magiſtrate and the People. God, I ſay, is the only Judge in this caſe, who will re- 
tribute unto. every, one at the: laſt day according to his Deſerts; that is, according 
to his ſincerity and uprightneſs in. endeavouring to promote Picty, and the publick 
Weal and peace of ind, But what ſhall. be done in the mean while? J anſwer : 
The principal and chief care of every one ought to be of his own Soul firſt, and in the 
ext place, of the publick Peace : tho! yet there are very few will think tis Peace 
ere, where they ſee all laid waſte. There are two ſorts of Conteſts amongſt Men; 
the one managed by Law, the other by Force: and theſe, are of that nature, that 
where the one ends, the other always begins. But it is not my buſineſs; to enquire into 
the Power of the Magiſtrate in the different Conſtitutions of Nations. I only know 
What uſually happens where. controverſies ariſe, without a Judge to determine them. 
You will ſay then the Magiſtrate being the ſtronger will have His Will, and carry his 
point, Without doubt. But the Queſtion. is not here concerning the doubtfulneſs of 
K vent, but the Rule of Right. | 18 Of ; 0 a 
Bars come to particulars, I ſay, Firſt, No Opinions contrary to human Society, 
or to thoſe moral Rules which are neceffary to the Preſervation of Civil Society, are to 
be tolerated by the Magiſtrate. But of theſe indeed Examples in any Church are rare. 


For no Seft-can eaſily arrive to ſuch a degree of madneſs, as that it ſheuld think fir to 


teach, for Doctrines of Religion, ſuch things as manifeſtiy undermine the Foundations 
of Society, and are therefore. condemned by the judgment: of all Mankind: becauſe 
their own intereſt, Peace, Reputation, every Thing would be thereby endangered. 


Another more ſecret Evil, but more dangerous to the Commonwealth; is when 


Men arrogate to themſelves; and to thoſe of their own Sect, ſome;peculiar Prerogative 
cover d over with a ſpecious thew. of deceitful, words; but in effect oppoſite to the Civil 


Right Adee For Example. We cannot find any Sect that teaches ex- 
preſſy and openly, that Men are not oblige 


d to keep their Promiſe ; that Princes may 

dethroned by thoſe that differ from them in Religion; or that the Dominion of all 
things belongs only to themſelves. For theſe things, propoſed thus nakedly and plain- 
ly, would ſoon dra on them the Eye and Hand of the Magiſtrate, and awaken all the 
care of the Commonwealth to a,watchfulneſs agaiaſt the ſpreading; of fo dangerous an 
Evil, But nevertheleſs, we find thoſe that ſay che ſeme things, in other words. What 


elſa do they mean. who teachſthat Faith. is nut to be łept with-Heretioks? Their meaning, 


forſooth, 
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forſooth, is that the privilege of breaking Faith belongs unto themſelves : For they de- 
clare all that are not of their Communion to be Hereticks, or at leaſt may declare them 


ſo whenſoever they think fit. What can be the meaning of their aſſerting that Kings 
excommunicated forfeit their Crowns and Kingdoms? It is evident that they thereby ar- 
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rogate unto themſelves the Power of depoſing Kings: becauſe they challenge the Pow- 


er of Excommunication, as the peculiar Right of their Hierarchy. That Dominion 
is founded in Grace, is alſo an Aſſertion by which thoſe that maintain it do plainly lay 
claim to the poſſeſſion of all things. For they are not ſo wanting to themſelves as nat 
to believe, or at leaſt as not to profeſs themſelves to be the truly pious and faithful. 
Theſe therefore, and the like, whoattribute unto the Faithful, Religious and Ortho- 
dox, that is, in plain terms, unto themſelves, any peculiar Privilege or Power above 
other Mortals, in civil Concernments; or who, upon pretence of Religion, do chal- 
lenge any manner of Authority over ſuch, as are not aſſociated with them in their Ec- 
cleſſaſtical Communion; I ſay theſe have no right to be tolerated by the Magiſtrate; 
as neither thoſe that will not own and teach the Duty of tolerating All Men in matters 
of mere Religion. For what do all theſe and the like Doctrines ſigniſie, but that they 
may, and are ready upon any occaſion to ſeize the Government, and poſſe themſelves 
of the Eſtates and Fortunes of their Fellow-Subjects; and that they only ask leave to 


be tolerated: by the Magiſtrate ſo long, until they find themſelves ſtrong enough to 


eſſeſt i? | 3 tro id 16 L 

Again : That Church can have no right to be tolerated by the Magiſtrate; which 

conſtituted upon ſuch a bottom, that all thoſe who enter into it, do thereby igſo 
facto, deliver themſelves up to the Protection and Service of another Prince. For 
by this means the Magiſtrate would give way to the ſettling of a foreign Juriſdiction 
in his on Country, and ſuffer his own People to be liſted, as it were; for Soldiers 
againſt his own Government. Nor does the frivolous and fallacious diſtinction between 
the Court and the Church afford any remedy to this Inconvenience; eſpecially when 
both the one and the other are equally ſubje& to the abſolute Authority of the ſame 
perſon ; Who has not only power to perſuade the Members of his Church. to whatſo- 
ever he liſts, either as purely Religious, or in order thereunto, but can alſo enjoyn it 
them on pain of eternal Fire. It is ridiculous for any one to profeſs himſelf to be 
a Mahumetan only in his Religion, but in every thing elſe a faithful Subject to a Chri- 
ſtian Magiſtrate, whilſt at the ſame time he acknowledges himſelf bound to yield blind 
obedience to the Mufti of Conſtantinople , who himſelf is entirely obedient to the Otto- 
man Emperor, and frames the feigned Oracles of that Religion according to his plea- 
ſure. But this Mahumetan living amongſt Chriſtians, would yet more apparently 


renounce their Government, if he acknowledged the ſame Perſon to be Head of his 


Church, who.is the ſupreme Magiſtrate in the State. 0} 
Laſtly, Thoſe are not at all to be tolerated who deny the Being of a God. Promi- 
ſes, Covenants, and Oaths, which are the Bonds of human Society, can have no hold 
upon an Atheiſt, The taking away of God, tho' but even in thought, diſſolves all. 
Beſides alſo, thoſe that by their Atheiſm undermine and deſtroy all Religion, can have 
no pretence of Religion whereupon to challenge the Privilege of a Toleration. As for 
other practical Opinions, tho' not abſolutely free from all Error, if they do not tend 


to eſtabliſh Domination over others, or Civil Impunity to the Church in which theyß 


are taught, there can be no Reaſon why they ſhould not be tolerated. | 
It remains that I ſay ſomething concerning thoſe Aſſemblies, which being vulgar- 
ly called, and perhaps having ſometimes been Conventicles, and Nurſeries of Factions 
and Seditions , are thought to afford the ſtrongeſt matter of Objection againſt this 
Doctrine of Toleration. But this has not happened by any thing peculiar unto the 
genius of ſuch Aſſemblies, but by the unhappy Circumſtances of an oppreſſed or ill- 
ſettled Liberty. Theſe Accuſations would ſoon ceaſe, if the Law of Toleration were 
once ſo ſettled, that all Churches were obliged to lay down Toleration as the Foun- 
dation of their own Liberty; and teach that Liberty of Conſcience is every Mans 
natural Right, equally belonging to Diſſenters as to themſelves; and that no body 
ought to be compell'd in matters of Religion either by Law or Force. The Eſtabliſn- 
ment of this one thing would take away all ground of Complaints and Tumults upon 
account of Conſcience. And theſe Cauſes of Diſcontents and Animoſities being once 
removed, there would remain nothing in theſe Aſſemblies that were not more peacea- 
ble, and leſs apt to produce Diſturbance of State, than in any other Mectings what- 
ſoever. | But let us examine particularly the Heads of theſe Accuſations. | 
Vol. II. | "L212 You'll 
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You'll fay, That 4ſemblies and Adret ings endanger the Publich Peace, and threaten 
the Cummonpealt h. 1 anfwer: If this be fo, why are there daily ſuch numerous 
Meetings in Markets, and Courts of fudicature? Why are Crowds upon the Ex- 
change, and a concourſe of People in Cities ſuffered ? 'You'll reply; Thoſe are Civil 
Aſſemblies; but Theſe we object againſt, are Eccleſiaſtical. I anſwer: *Tis a likely 
thing indeed, that ſuch Aſſemblies as are altogether remote ſrom Civil Affairs, ſhould 
be: moſt apt to embroyl them. O, but Civil Aſſemblies are compoſed of. Men that 
differ from one another in matters of Religion; but theſe Eccleſiaſtical Meetings are 
of Perſons that are all of one Opinion. As if an Agreement in matters of Neligi- 
on, were in effect a Conſpiracy againſt the Commonwealth; or as if Men would not 
be ſo much the more warmly unanimous in Religion, the leſs Liberty they had of 
aſſembling. But it will be urged ſtill, That Civil Aſſemblies are open, and free for 


© any one to enter into; whereas religious Conventicles are more private, and thereby 


> 


the Head of the whole People. 


gie opportunity to clandeſtine Machinations. I anfwer , That this is not ſtrictly 
true: For man) Civil Aﬀemblics are not open to every one. And if ſome religious 
Meetings be private, who ate they (I beſeech you) that are to be blamed for it ? 
thoſe that delire, or thoſe that forbid their being publick? Again; Yow'll ſay, that 
religious Communion does exceedingly unite Mens Minds and Affections to one ano- 
ther, and is therefore the more dangerous. But if this be ſo, why is not the Ma- 
giſtrate afraid of his own Church; and mo does he not forbid their Aſſemblies, as 
thidgs dangerous to his Government? You'll ſay, Becauſe he himſelf is a Part, and 
eren the Head of them. As if he were not alfo a Part of the Commonwealth, and 


* 


not of his own; becauſe he is kind and fav to the one, but ſevere and cruel 
to the other. Theſe he treats like Children, indulges them even to Wanton- 
neſs. Thoſe he uſes as Slaves; and how blameleſly ſoever they demean them- 


Ee ee therefore deal plainly, The Magiftrate is afraid of other Churches, but 
ſelves, recompenſes/ them no otherwiſe than by Gallies, Priſons, Confiſcations 


and Death. Theſe he cheriſhes and defends: Thoſe he continually ſcourges and op- 
preſſes. Let him turn the Tables: Or let thoſe Diflenters enjoy but the fame Privi- 


es in Civils as his other Subjects, and he will quickly find that theſe religious 
Meetings will be no longer dangerous. For if Men enter into ſeditious Confpira- 
cies, tis not Religion inſpires them to it in their Meetings; but their Sufferings 
and Oppreſſions that make them willing to caſe themſelves. Juſt and moderate Go- 
vernments are every where quiet, every where ſafe. But Oppreſſion raiſes Ferments, 
and makes Men ſtruggle to caſt off an uneaſie and tyrannical Yoke. I know that 
Seditions arc very 3 upon Pretence of Religion. But tis as true that, 
for Religion, Subjects are frequently ill treated, and live miſerably. Believe me, 


the Stirs that are made , proceed not from any peculiar Temper of this or that 


Church or religious Society ; but from the common Diſpoſition of all Mankind, who 
when they groan under any heavy Burthen , endeavour naturally to ſhake off the 
Yoke that galls their Necks. Suppoſe this Buſineſs of Religion were let alone, 
and that there were ſome other Diſtinction made between Men and Men, upon ac- 
count of their different Complexions, Shapes, and Features, ſo that thoſe who have 
black Hair (for example) or grey Eyes, ſnould not enjoy the ſame Privileges as o- 
ther Citizens; that they ſhould not be permitted either to buy or ſell, or live by 
their Callings; that Parents ſhould not have the Government and Education of 
their own Children; that all ſnould either be excluded from the Benefit of the Laws, 
or meet with partial Judges; can it be doubted but theſe Perſons, thus diſtinguiſhed 
from others by the Colour of their Hair and Eyes, and united together by one com- 
mon Perſecution, would be as dangerous io the Magiſtrate, as any others that had aſ- 
ſociated themſelves merely upon the account of Religion? Some enter into Compa- 
ay for Trade and Profit: Others, for want of Buſineſs, have their Clubs for Claret. 
Neighbourhood joyns ſome, and Religion others. But there is one only thing which 
gathiers people into ſeditious Commotions, and that is Oppreſſion. 7 
Toll ſay; What, will you have People to meet at divine Service againſt the Ma- 
giſtrates Will? I anſwer; Why, I pray, againſt his Will ? Is it not both lawful and 
neceſſary that they ſnould meer? Againſt his Will, do you ſay? That's what 1 com- 
Plain of. That is the very Root of all rhe Miſchief. Why are Aſſemblies leſs ſuffe- 
rable in a Church than in a Theatre or Market? Thoſe that meet there are not ei- 
ther more vicious, or mote turbulent, than thofe that meet elſewhere. The er 
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neſs in that is, that they are ill uſed , and therefore they are not to be ſuffered. 
Take away the Partiality that is uſed towards them in matters of common Right ; 
change the Laws, take away the Penalties unto which they are ſubjected, and all 
things will immediately become ſafe and peaceable; nay , thoſe that are averſe to 
the Religion of the Magiſtrate , will think themſelves ſo much the more bound to 
maintain the Peace of the Commonwealth, as their Condition is better in that 
place than elſewhere z and all the ſeveral ſeparate Congregations, like ſo many Guar- 


dians of the Publick Peace, will watch one another, that nothing may be innnovated 1 
or changed in the Form of the Government: Becauſe they can hope for nothing 70 
better than what they already enjoy; that is, an equal Condition with their Fellow- : 1 


Subjects, under a juſt and moderate Government. Now if that Church, which 

agrees in Religion with the Prince, be eſteemed the chief Support of any Ci- | 

vil Government, and that for no other reaſon (as has already been ſhewn) than | 

becauſe the Prince is kind, and the Laws are favourable to it; how much greater | 

will be the Security of a Government, where all good Subjects, of whatſoever Church ; 

they be, without any Diſtinction upon account of Religion, enjoy ing the ſame Fa- 

your of the Prince, and the ſame Benefit of the Laws, ſhall become the common 

Support and Guard of it; and where none will have any occaſion to fear the Seve- 

rity of the Laws, but thoſe that do Injuries to their Neighbours,. and offend againſt 

the Civil Peace? | 4 . SE. | 

That we may draw towards a Concluſion. The Sum of all we drive at is, That 

every Man may enjoy the ſame Rights that are granted to others. Is it permitted to 

worſhip God in the Roman manner? Let it be permitted to do it in the Geneva 

Form alſo. Is it permitted to ſpeak Latin in the Market-place? Let thoſe that 

have a mind to it, be permitted to do it alſo in the Church. Is it lawful for any 

Man in his own Houſe, to kneel, ſtand, fit, or uſe any other Poſture; and to cloath 

himſelf in white or black, in ſhort or in long Garments ? Let it not be made unlawful 

to cat Bread, drink Wine, or waſh with Water in the Church. In a Word: What- 

ſoever things are left free by Law. in the common occaſions of Life, let them remain 

free unto every Church in Divine Worſhip. Let no Man's Life, or Body, or 

Houſe, or Eſtate, ſuffer any manner of Prejudice upon theſe Accounts. Can you al- 

low of the Presbyterian Diſcipline? Why ſhould not the Epiſcopal alſo have what 

they like? Eccleſiaſtical Authority, whether jt be adminiſtred by the Hands of a ſin- 

gle Perſon, or many, is every where the ſame; and neither has any Juriſdiction in 

things Civil, nor any manner of Power of Compulſion, nor any thing at all to do 

with Riches and Revenues. - N | c c 
Eccleſiaſtical Aſſemblies, and Sermons, are juſtified by daily Experience, and pub- 

lick Allowance. Theſe are allowed to People of ſome one Perſwaſion: Why not to 

all? If any thing paſs in a religious Meeting ſeditiouſly, and contrary to the publick 

Peace, it is to be puniſhed in the fame manner, and no otherwiſe, than as if it had 

happened in a Fair or Market. Theſe Meetings ought not to be SanQuaries for fa- 

_ Qious and flagitious Fellows: Nor ought it to be leſs lawful for Men to meet in 
Churches than in Halls: Nor are one part of the Subjects to be eſteemed more 
blameable, for their meeting together, than others. Every one is to be accounta- 
ble for his own Actions; and no Man is to be laid under a Suſpicion, or Odium, for 
the Fault of another. Thoſe that are Seditious, Murderers, Thieves, Robbers, A- 
dulterers, Slanderers, &c. of whatſoever Church, whether National or not, ought 
to be puniſhed and ſuppreſſed. But thoſe whoſe Doctrine is peaceable, and-whoſe 

| Manners are pure and blameleſs, ought to be upon equal Terms with their Fellow- 
Subjects. Thus if ſolemn Afemblies, Obſervations of Feſtivals, publick Worſhip, 
be permitted to any one ſort of Profeſſors; all theſe things ought to be permitted to 
the Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptiſts, Arminians, Quakers, and others, with 
the ſame Liberty. Nay, if we may openly ſpeak the Truth, and as becomes one Man 
to another, neither Pagan nor Mahumet an, nor Jew, ought to be excluded from the 
Civil Rights of the Commonwealth, becauſe of his Religion. The Goſpel commands 
no ſuch thing. The Church, which jadgeth ot thoſe that are without, wants it not. 1 Cor. 5, 
And the Commonwealth, which embraces indifferently all Men that are honeſt, peace- 12, 13. 
able and induſtrious, requires it not. Shall we ſuffer a Pagan to deal and trade with 
us, and ſhall we not ſuffer him to pray unto and worſhip God? If we allow the Jews 
to have private Houſes and Dwellings amongſt us, why ſhould we not allow them to 
have Synagogues? Is their Doctrine more falſe, their Worſhip more abominable, or — 
| tne 
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the Civil Peace more endangered, by their meeting in publick than in their private 


- Houſes? But if theſe things may be granted to Jews and Pagans, ſurely the condition 
of any Chriſtians ought not to be worſe than theirs in a Chriſtian Commonwealth. 


You'll ſay, perhaps, yes, it ought to be: Becauſe they are more inclineable to 
Factions, Tumults, and Civil Wars: I anſwer: Is this the fault of the Chriſtian 
Religion? If it be ſo, truly the Chriſtian Religion is the worſt of all Religions, and 
ought neither to be embraced by any particular Perſon, nor tolerated by any Com- 
monwealth. For if this be the Genius, this the Nature of the Chriſtian Religion, 
to be turbulent, and deſtructive to the Civil Peace, that Church itſelf which the 
Magiſtrate indulges, will not always be innocent. But far be it from us to ſay any 
ſuch thing of that Religion, which carries the greateſt Oppoſition to Covetouſneſs, 
Ambition, Diſcord, Contention, and all manner of inordinate Deſires; and is the 
moſt modeſt and peaceable Religion that ever was. We muſt therefore ſeek another 
Cauſe of thoſe Evils that are charged upon Religion. And if we confider right, 
we ſhall find it to conſiſt wholly in the Subject that I am treating of. It is not the 


Diverſity of Opinions, (which cannot be avoided) but the Refuſal of Toleration to 


ttzoſe that are of different Opinions, (which might have been granted) that has pro- 


duced all the Buſtles and Wars, that have been in the Chriſtian World, upon ac- 
count of Religion. The Heads and Leaders of the Church, moved by Avarice and 
inſatiable Deſire of Dominion, making uſe of the immoderate Ambition of Magi - 
ſtrates, and the credulous Superſtition of the giddy Multitude, have incenſed and a- 
nimated them againſt thoſe that diſſent from themſelves; by preaching unto them, 
contrary to the Laws of the Goſpel, and to the Precepts of Charity, that Schiſma- 
ticks and Hereticks-are to be outed of their Poſſeſſions, and deſtroyed. And thus 
have they mixed together, and confounded two things, that are in themſelves moſt 


different, the Church and the Commonwealth. Now as it is very difficult for Men 


patiently to ſuffer themſelves to be ſtript of the Goods, which they have got by 


their honeſt Induſtry ;, and contrary to all the Laws of Equity, both humane and 


divine, to be delivered up for a Prey to other Mens Violence and Rapine; eſpecial- 
.ly when they are otherwiſe altogether blameleſs; and that the Occaſion for which 
they are thus treated, does not at all belong to the Juriſdiction of the Magiſtrate, 
but intirely to the Conſcience of every particular Man; for the Conduct of which 
he is accountable to God only; what elſe can be expected, but that theſe Men, 
growing weary of the Evils under which they labour, ſhould in the end think it 
lawful for them to reſiſt Force with Force, and to deſend their natural Rights (which 
are not forfeitable upon account of Religion) with Arms as well as they can? That 


this has been hitherto the ordinary courſe of things, is abundantly evident in Hiſto- 
ry: And that it will continue to be ſo hereafter, is but too apparent in Reaſon. It 


cannot indeed be otherwiſe, ſo long as the Principle of Ferſecution for Religion ſhall 
prevail, as it has done hitherto, with Magiſtrate and People; and ſo long as thoſe 

at ought to be the Preachers of Peace and Concord, ſhall continue, with all their 
Art and Strength, to excite Men to Arms, and ſound the Trumpet of War. But 


that Magiſtrates ſhould thus ſuffer theſe Incendiaries, and Diſturbers of the Publick 
Peace, might juſtly be wondred at; if it did not appear that they have been invited 
by them unto a Participation of the Spoil, and have therefore thought fit to make uſe 
of their Covetouſneſs ard Pride, as means whereby to increaſe their own Power. For 


who does not ſee that theſe Good Men are indeed more. Miniſters of the Govern- 


ment, than Miniſters of the Goſpel z and that by flattering the Ambition, and fa- 


vouring the Dominion. of Princes and Men in Authority , they endeavour with all 


their Might to promote that Tyranny in the Commonwealth, which otherwiſe they 


ſhould not be able to eſtabliſh in the Church? This is the unhappy Agreement that we 


ſee between the Church and State. Whereas if each of them would contain itſelf 
within its own Bounds, the one atrending to the worldlyWelfare of the Commonwealth, 
the other to the Salvation of Souls, it is impoſſible that any Diſcord ſhould ever have 
hapned between them. Sed, pudet hæc opprobria, &c. God Almighty grant, I be- 


ſeech him, that the Goſpel of Peace may at length be preached, and that Civil Ma- 


giſtrates growing more careful to conform their own Conſciences to the Law of God, 
and leſs ſollicitous about the binding of other mens Conſciences by human Laws, may 
like Fathers of their Country, direct all their Counſels and Endeavours to promote 
univerſally the civil Welfare of all their Children; except only of ſuch as are arrogant 
ungovernable, and injurious to their Brethren 3 and that all eccleſiaſtical men, _ 
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boaſt themſelves td be the Sucoeſſor of the Apoſiles, walking peaceably and modeſtly 
in the Apoſtles ſteps, without intermedling with State-Affairs, may apply themſelves 
wholly to promote the Salvation of Souls: if 

| Farewell. 


 TyeErhaps it may not be amiſs tb add a few things concerning Hereſy and Schiſm. 
P A Turk is not, nor can be, either Heretick or Schiſmatick, to a Chriſtian : and 
if any Man fall off from the Chriſtian Faith to Mahumetiſm , he does not thereby 
become a Heretick or Schiſmatick, but an Apoſtate and an Infidel. This no body 
doubts of, And by this it appears that Men of different Religions cannot be Here- 
ticks or Schiſmaticks to one another. 5 | 
We are to enquire therefore, what Men are of the ſame Religion. Concerning 
which, it is manifeſt that thoſe who have one and the ſame Rule of Faith and Wor- 
ſhip, are of the ſame Religion : and thoſe who have not the ſame Rule of Faith 
and Worſhip, are of different Religions. For ſince all things that belong unto that 
Religion are cantained in that Rule, it follows neceſſarily that thoſe who agree in 
one Rule are of one and the ſame Religion: and vice vera. Thus Turks and Chri- 
ſtians are of different Religions: becauſe theſe take the Holy Scriptures to be the 
Rule of their Religion, and thoſe the Alcoran. And for the fame reaſon , there 
may be different Religions alſo even amongſt Chriſtians, The Papiſts and the Zuthe- 
rans, tho” both of them profeſs Faith in Chriſt, and are therefore called Chriſtians, 
ret are not both of the ſame Religion: becauſe theſe acknowledge nothing but the 
Holy Scriptures to be the Rule and Foundation of their Religion; thoſe take in al- 
ſo Traditions and the Decrees of Popes, and of theſe together make the Rule of their 
Religion. And thus the Chriſtians of St. John (as they are called) and the Chriſti- 
ans of Geneva are of different Religions: becauſe theſe alſo take only the Scriptures 
and thoſe I know not what Traditions, for the Rule of their Religion. 
This being ſettled, it follows Firſt, That Hereſy is a Separation made in Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Communion between Men of the ſame Religion, for ſome Opinions no way 
contained in the Rule itſelf. . And Secondly, That amongſt thoſe who acknowledge 
nothing but the Holy Scriptures to be their Rule of Faith, Hereſy is a Separation 
made in their Chriſttan Communion, for Opinions not contained in the expreſs 
Words of Scripture. Now this Separation may be made in a twofold manner. 
1. When the greater part, or (by the Magiltrate's Patronage) the ſtronger part, 
of the Church ſeparates itſelf from others, by excluding them out of her Commu - 


ien, becauſe they will not profeſs their Belief of certain Opinions which are not 


the expreſs Words of the Scripture. For it is not the paucity of thoſe that are ſe- 

parated, nor the Authority of the Magiſtrate, that can make any Man guilty of He- 

reſy. But he only is an Heretick who divides the Church into parts, introduces 

_ and Marks of Diſtinction, and voluntarily makes a Separation becauſe of ſuch 
pinions. i — 

2. When any one ſeparates himſelf from the Communion of à Church, becauſe 
that Church does not publickly profeſs ſome certain Opinions which the Holy Scri- 
ptures do not expreſly teach. 5 

Both theſe are Hereticks, becauſe they err in Fundamentals, and they err obſtinately 
againſs Knowledge. For when they have determined the Holy Scriptures to be the 
only Foundation of Faith, they nevertheleſs lay down certain Propoſitions as funda- 
mental, which are not in the Scripture 3; and becauſe others will not acknowledge 
theſe additional Opinions of theirs, nor build upon them as if they were neceſſary 
and fundamental, they therefore make a Separation in the Church; either by with - 
drawing themſelves from the others, or expelling the others from them. Nor does 
it ſignifie any thing for them to ſay that their Confeſſions and Symboles are agreea- 
ble to Scripture, and to the Analogy of Faith. For if they be conceived in the ex- 
preſs Words of Scripture, there can be no queſtion about them; becauſe thoſe things 
are acknowledged by all Chriſtians to be of Divine Inſpiration, and therefore funda- 
mental. But if they ſay that the Articles which they require to be profeſs d, are Con- 
ſequences deduced from the Scripture ; it is undoubtedly well done of them who be- 
lieve and profeſs ſuch things as ſeem unto them ſo agreeable to the Rule of Faith. 

But it would be very ill done to obtrude thoſe things upon others, unto whom 
they do fiot feem to be the indubitable Doctrines of the Scripture. And to make a 


Separation 
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Separation for ſuch things as theſe, which neither are nor can be fundamental, is to 
become Hereticks. For I do not think there is any Man arrived to that Degree of 
Madneſs, as that he dare give out his Conſequences and Interpretations of Scripture 
as divine Inſpirations, and compare the Articles of Faith that he has framed accor- 
ding to his own Fancy with the Authority of the Scripture. I know there are 
ſome Propoſitions ſo evidently agreeable to Scripture, that no body can deny them 
to be drawn from thence: but about thoſe therefore there can be no Difference, 
This only I ſay, that however clearly we may think this or the other Doctrine to 


be deduced from Scripture, we ought not therefore to impoſe it upon others, as a 


neceſſary Article of Faith, becauſe we believe it to be agreeable to the Rule of Faith; 
unleſs we would be content alſo that other Doctrines fhould be impoſed upon us in 
the ſame manner; and that we ſhould be compell'd to receive and profeſs all the 
different and contradictory Opinions of Lutherans, Calviniſts, Remonſtrants, Ana- 


baptiſts, and other SeQs, which the Contrivers of Symbols, Syſtems, and Confeſſions; 


are accuſtomed to deliver unto their Followers as genuine and neceſſary Deductions 
from the Holy Scripture. I cannot but wonder at the extravagant Arrogance of 
thoſe Men who think that they themſelves can explain things neceſſary to Salvation 
more. clearly than the Holy Ghoſt, the eternal and infinite Wiſdom of God. 55 

Thus much concerning Hereſy; which Word in common uſe is applied only to 
the doftrinal part of Religion. Let us now conſider Schiſm, which is a Crime near 
a-kin to it. For both theſe Words ſeem unto me to ſignifie an ill grounded Separa- 
tion in Eccleſiaſtical Communion , made about things not neceſſary. But ſince Uſe, 
which is the ſupream Law in Matter of Language, has determined that Hereſy re- 
lates to Errors in Faith, and Schiſm to thoſe in Worſhip or Diſcipline, we muſt con- 
ſider them under that Diſtinction. : b 

Schiſm then, for the ſame Reaſons that have already been alledged, is nothing elſe 
but a Separation made in the Communion of the Church, upon account of ſomething 
in Divine Worſhip, or Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline , that is not any neceſſary part of it. 
Now nothing in Worſhipor Diſcipline can be neceſſary to Chriſtian Communion, but 
what Chriſt our Legiſlator, or the Apoſtles, by Inſpiration of the Holy Spirit, 
have commanded in expreſs Words. 3 0 

In a Word: He that denies not any thing that the Holy Scriptures teach in ex- 


| preſs Words, nor makes a Separation upon occaſion of any thing that is-not mani- 


feſtly contained in the ſacred Text; however he may be nick-named by any Sect of 
Chriſtians, and declared by ſome, or all of them, to be utterly.void of true Chriſtia- 
hity ; yet in deed and in truth this Man cannot be either a Heretick or Schiſmatick. 
Theſe things might have been explained more largely, and more advantageouſly 5 
but it is enough to have hinted at them, thus briefly, to a Perſon of your parts. 
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Argum ent of t he Letter concern: 18 Tolerat ion, br iefly 
2 Conſidered and auſwered. _ F 


: T OU will pardon me if 1 take the ſame Liberty with you, that you 
have done with the Author of the Letter concerning Toleration; to 
conſider your Arguments, and endeavour to ſhew you the Miſtakes of 


Jam not without ſome Hopes to prevail with you, to do that your ſelf, which you 
fay is the only juſtifiable Aim of Men differing about Religion, even in the uſe of the 
ſevereſt Methods: viz. Carefully and impartially to weigh the whole Matter, and 
thereby to remove that Prejudice which makes you yet fayour ſome Remains of Per- 
ſecution: Promiſing my ſelf that ſo ingenious a Perſon will either be convinced by 
the Truth which appears ſo very clear and evident to me; or elſe confeſs, that, were 
either you or 1 in Authority, we ſhould very unreaſonably and very unjuſtly uſe any 
Force upon the other, which differ d from him, upon any pretence of want of Exa- 
mination. And if Force be not to be uſed in your Caſe or mine, becauſe unreaſona- 
ble, or unjuſt; you will, I hope, think fit that it ſhould be forborn in all others, 
where it will be equally unjuſt and unreaſonable; as I doubt not but to make. it ap- 
_ pear it will unavoidably be, wherever you will go about to puniſh Men for want of 
 Conſideration.- For the true way to try ſuch Speculations as theſe, is to ſee. how 
they will prove when they are reduc'd into Prattice ee. 

The ſirſt thing you ſeem ſtartled at, in the Author's Letter, is the Largeneſs of the 
Toleration he propoſes: And you think it ſtrange that he would not have ſo much 
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them. For ſince you have ſo plainly yielded up the Queſtion to him, NE 
and do own that the Severities he would diſſuade Chriſtians from, are Pag. 123 
utterly unapt, and improper to bring Men to embrace that Truth which muſt ſave them: 35 1 


as a Pagan, Mahumetan, or Jem, excluded from the Civil Rights of the Commonwealth, Pag. 1. 


becauſe of his Religion. We pray every Day for their Converſion, and I think it our 
Duty fo to do: But it will, J fear, hardly be believed that we pray in earneſt, if we 
exclude them from the other ordinary and probable means of Converſion; either by 
driving them from, or perſecuting them when they are amongſt us. Force, you al- 
low, is improper to convert Men to any Religion. Toleration is but the removing 
that Force. So that why thoſe ſhould not be tolerated as well as others, if you wiſe 
their Converſion; I do not ſee. But you fay, It ſeems hard to conceive hom the Author 
of that Letter ſhould think to do any Service to Religion in general, or fo the Chriſtian. 


Religion, by recommending and perſuading ſuch a Toleration. For how much ſoever it Pag 2. 


may tend to the Advancement of Trade and Commerce, (which ſome ſeem to place above 
all other Conſiderations)” I ſee no reaſon, from any Experiment that has been made, fo 
expect that true Religion would be 4 Gainer by it; that it would be either the better 

Preſerved, the more wildly propagated, or rendred any whit the more fruitful in the 
Lives of its Profeſſors by it. Before I come to yoùr- Doubt itſelf, et ber true 
e | K k 2 Religion 
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Religion would be a Gainer by ſuch a Toleration; give me leave to take notice, that if, 
by other Conſiderations, you mean any thing but Religion, your Parentheſis is wholly 
beſides the Matter; and that if you do not know that the Author of the Letter 

1 the Advancement of Trade abous Religion, your Inſinuation is very uncharitable. 
t 1 go on. X | | Fs 3, 7 
Jon 1 no reaſon, you ſay, from any Experiment that has been made, to expect that 
true Religion would be a gainer by it, True Religion and Chriſtian Religion are, I 
ſuppoſe, to you and me, the ſame thing. But of this you have an Experiment in its 
firſt appearance in the World, and ſeveral hundreds of Years after. It was then better 
preſeru'd, more widely propagated (in proportion) and render d more fruitful in the 
w if its Profgfſors, than ever ſince 3 tho then Jews and Pagfns were talerated, 
a 


re than tolerated by the Bernments of thoſe Places where it grey up. I 
hog ou do not imagine the Chriſthn Religion has loft any of its firſt Beauty, Force, 
onableneſs, by having been almoſt 2000 Years in the World; that you ſhould 
fear it ſhould be leſs able now to ſhift for it Kh without the help of Force. I doubt 
not but you look upon it ftill to be abe Poor and Wiſdom of God for our Salvation; 
and therefore cannot ſuſpect it leſs capable to prevail now, by its own Truth and 
Ligbt, than it did in the firſt Ages of the Church, when poor contemptible Men, 
-without Authority, or the countenance of Authority, had alone the care of it. This, 
25 I take it, has been made uſe of by Chriſtians generally, and by ſome of our Church 
in particular, as an Argument for the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; that it grew 
and ſpread, and prevailed, without any Aid from Force, or the Aſſiſtance of the Pow- 
ers in being. And if it be a mark of the true Religion, that it will prevail by its own 
Light and Strength, (but that falſe Religions will not, but have need of Force and fo- 
reign Helps to ſupport them) nothing certainly can be more for: the advantage of 
erde Religion, than to take away compulſion every where. And:therefore it js yo more 
Dari'to conceiue how the Author of the. Letter ſhould think to do Service to Religion in ge- 
00 or to the Chriſtian, Religion, than it is hard to conceive that he ſhould think there 
.. .., 'ButtueRrligion, nd that the Chriſtian Religion is it; which its Profeſſors have al- 
of Fat _ own'd not to need Force, and have urged that as a good Argument to prove the = 
- © *ruth of it. The Tzventions of Men in Religion need the Force and Helps of Men to 
meet het A Religion that is of God wants not the Aſſiſtance of Human Autho- 
Tity to make it prevail. I gueſs, when this dropp d from you, you had narrow d your 
Thoughts to your owh Age and Countr But if you will enlarge them a little beyond 
the Confines of England, I do not doubt but you will eaſily imagine that if in Italy, 
Spain, 1 os Se. the Inquißtion; and in Frauce their Dragooning 3 and in other 
3 Severlties that are uſed to keep or force Men to the national Religion, 
ere taken away; and inſtead thereof the Toleration propos d by the Author were ſet 
up, the true Religion wonld be againer by it. 
">The Author of the Letter ſays, Trutb will do well enough, if ſbe mere once left to ſhift 
for ber fel She ſeldom. hath received, and be fears neuer will receive much Affiſtauce 
(oe: e Power f great Men, to whom ſhe is but rarely kuown, and more rarely walcome. 
Errors indeed prevail, by the Aſfſtazce of foreign and. borrawed Succours. Truth makes 
way into our Unilertanding, by her own. Light, and is but the weaker for any borrowed 
Force that Violence can add to ber. Theſe words of his (how hard ſoever they may ſeem 
to you) may help you to conceive, how. be ſhould think to do Service. to true Religion, by 
_ recommending and perſuading ſuch. a Toleration as he propoſed. And now, pray tell me 
#7 2-1 int whether you. do not think True Religion would be 2 gainer by it, if ſuch a 
oleration eſtabliſh'd there, would permit the Doctrine of the Church of England to 
be freely preached, and its Worſhip ſer up, in any Popiſh, Mahumetan, or Pagan 
Country? If you do not, you have a very ill Opinion o the Religion of the Church 
of Fant, and muſt own that it can only be propagated and ſupported by Force, If 
you think it blank on in thoſe Countries, by ſuch a Toleration, you are then of the 
Author's Mind, and do not find it ſo bard to conceive how the recommending ſuch a 
Foleration, might do Service to that which you think True Religion. But if you allow 
.- facha Toleration uſeful to Truth in other Countries, you muſt find ſomething very pe- 
cullar in the Air, that muſt make it leſs uſeful to Truth-in-Exg/and. And "twill ſavour 
| of much partiality, and be too abſurd, I fear, for you to own, that Toleration will 
| be advantageous to True Religion all the World over, except only in this Iſland ; 
1 Though, 1 much ſuſpect, this, as abſurd as it is, lies at the bottom ; And you build 
„ A ¾% é r. —˙ . Religion now in Zag/end, 
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| back'd by the publick Authority of the Law, is the only True Religion, and therefore 
no other is to he tolerated. Which being a Suppoſition , equally unavoidable, . and 
equally juft in other Countries, (unleſs we can imagine that every where but in Zng- 


land Men believe what at the fame time they think to be a Lie) will in other Places 


_ Toleration, and thereby hinder Truth from the means of propagating it 


What the Fruits of Toleratian are, which in the next words you camplain do remain 
fill among us, and which you ſay give no Encouragement to hope for any Advantages 


from it; what Fruits, I fay, theſe are, or whether they are owing to the want or 
 widenef$ of Toleration among us, we ſhall then be able to judge, when you tell us 


what they are. In the mean time I will boldly ſay, that if the Magiſtrates will ſevere- 
1y and impartially ſet themſelves againſt Vice, in whomſoever it is found; and leave 


Men to their awn Confciences , in their Articles of Faith, and ways of Worſhip; 


True Religion will be ſpread wider, and be more fruitful in the Lives of its Profeſſors, 
than ever hitherto it has been, by the impoſition of Creeds and Ceremonies. _ 
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You tell us, that zo Man can fail of finding the way of Salvation, who ſeeks it as be Pag. 7. 


ought. I wonder you had not taken notice, in the places you quote for this, how 
we are directed there to the right way of ſeeking. The words (John vii. 17.) are; 
Fam Man will do his Will, he ſhall know of the Doctrine whether it be of God. And, 
Pſalm xxv. 9, 12, 14. which are alſo quoted by you, tell us, The Adeek will he guide 
in Judgment, and the Meek will he teach his way. What Man is he that feareth the 
Lord, him ſhall he teach in the way that he ſhall chuſe. The Secret of the Lord is with them 


that fear him, and he will ſhew them his Covenant, So that theſe places, if they prove 


what you cite them for, that 0 Man can fail of finding the way of Salvation, who ſeeks 
it as be ought ;, they do alſo prove, that a good Life is the only way to ſeek as we ought, 
and that therefore the Magiſtrates, if they would put Men upon ſeeking the way of 


Salvation as they ought, ſhould, by their Laws and Penalties, force them to a good 


'Lifez A good Converſation being the readieſt and ſureſt wor to a right Underſtanding. 
Punifhments and Severities thus apply'd, we are ſure, are both praQticable, juſt, and 


uſeful. How Puniſhments will prove in the way you contend for, we ſhall ſee when 


we come to confider it. | 


Ils not your Deſign to argue cen it, but only to enquire what our Author offers for the 
t 


a e ERGY Bodfen an8. AGAR 8. by pear Fores 


bringing Met to the True ligion. 


And you tell us, the whale Strength of what that Letter urged for the. purpoſe of it, 


neſs of Force to convince Mens Underſtanding, Vid. Let. p. 234. FRDE 
Again; If it be true that Magiſtrates being as liable to Error as the reſt of Man- 


kind, their u ing of Force in Matters of, Belgian, would nat at all advance the Salvation of 


Mankind, (allowing that even Force could work upon them, and Magiſtrates had Au- 


_ thority to uſe it in Religion) then the Argument you mention is not the only one in 


that Letter, of ſtrength to prove the Neceſſity of Toleration,, V. Let. p. 235. For the 
Argument of the unfitneſs of Force to convince Mens Minds being quite taken away, 
either of the other would be a ſtrong proof for Toleration. But let us conſider the Argu- 
ment as you have put it. e | | 


The two firſt Propoſitions, you ſay, you agree to. As to the third, you grant that ps. | 
Force is very improper to be uſed 70 induce the Mind to aſſent to any Truth. But yet you MO 


deny, 


Pag. 3. 
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* Mens Sault; which you call the Author's 4th Propoſition z, but indeed th 
* Author's 4th Propoſition, or any Propoſition of his, to be found in the Pages you 
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deny, that Force is utterly uſeleſs for the promoting true Religion, and. the Satuation of 


ut indeed that is not the 


quote, or any where elſe in the whole Letter, either in thoſe terms, or in the ſenſe 


you take if. In the 245th Page, which you quote, the Author is ſhewing that the 
"Magiſtrate has no Power, that is not Right, to make uſe of Force in Matters of 


Religion, for the Salvation of Mens Souls. And the Reaſon he gives for it 


there, is, becauſe force has no efficacy to convince Mens Minds; and that without 


à full perſuaſion of the Mind, the Profeſſion of the true Religion it elf is not 


acceptable to God. Upon this ground, ſays he, I affirm that the Magiſtrate's Power 
extends not to the' eſtabliſhing any Articles of Faith, or Forms. of Worſhip, by the Force 
f bis Laws. For Laws are of no Force at all without Penalties ;, and Penalties in this 
" caſe are abfolutely impertinent, becauſe they are not proper to convince the Mind. And 
* fo again, Pag. 243. which is the other F quote, the Author ſays; whatſoever 


may be doubted in Religion, yet this at leaſt is certain; that no Religion which I believe not 
to be true, can be either true, or profitable unto me. In vain therefore do Princes compel 


their Subjects to come into their Church-Communion, under the pretence of ſaving their Souls. 


Pag. 5. a 


And more to this purpoſe. But in neither of thoſe Paſſages, nor any where elſe, that 
remember, does the Author ſay that it is impoſſible that Force ſhould any way, at 


any time, upon any Perſon by any Accident, be uſeful towards the promoting of true 


Religion, and the Salvation of Souls; for that is it which, you mean by atterly of no 
uſe. He does not deny that there is any thing which God in his Goodneſs does not, or 
may not, ſometimes, graciouſly make uſe of, towards the Salvation of mens Souls 
(as our Saviour did of Clay and Spitrle to cure Blindneſs) and that ſo, Force alſo may 
be ſometimes uſeful. But that which he denies, and you grant, is, that Force has 


any proper Efficacy to enlighten the Underſtanding, or produce Belief. | And from 


thence he infers, that therefore the Magiſtrate cannot lawfully compel Men in matters 
of Religion. This is what the Author fays, and what I imagine will always hold 
true, whatever you or any one can ſay or think to the contrary. . pexnarmPin:.” 

That which you ſay is, Force indirefly, and at. a diſtance may do ſome Service. 
What you mean by doing fervice at a diſtance, towards the bringing Men to Salvation, 
or to embrace the Truth, I confeſs 1 do not underſtand 3 unleſs perhaps it be what 


__.. - others, in propriety of Speech, call by Accident. But be it what it will, it is ſuch 


"a Service as cannot be aſcribed to the direct and proper Efficacy. of Force. And fo, 
ſay you, Force, indirectiy, and at a diſtance, may. do ſome Service. I grant it: Make 
your beſt of it. What do you conclude. from thence, to your purpoſe ? That there- 
fore the Magiſtrate may make uſe of it? That I deny, that ſuch an indirect, and at 4 
"#iftance Uſefulneſs, will authorize the Civil Power in the uſe of it, that will never be 
prov d. Loſs of Eſtate and Dignities may make a prone Man humble: Sufferings and 
Impriſonment may make a wild and debauch'd Man ſober : And ſo theſe things may 
indireftly, and at a diſtance , be ſerviceable towards the Salvation of Mens Souls, I 


doubt not but God has made ſome; or all of theſe, the occaſions. of good to many 


- - 
% * I. 
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Men. But will you therefore infer, that the Magiftrate may_take away a Man's Ho- 
-nour, or Eftate, or Liberty, for the Salvation of his Soul; or torment him in this, 
that he may be happy in the other World? What is otherwiſe unlawful in it ſelf (as 
it certainly is to puniſh a Man without a fault) can never be made lawful by ſome 
Good that, indirectly, and at a diſtance, or if you pleaſe, indirettly and by accident, 
may follow from it. Running a Man through may fave his Life, as it has done by 
chance, opening a lurking Impoſtume. But will you fay therefore, that this is lawful, 
Juſtifiable Chirurgery ? The Gallies, tis like, might reduce many a vain, looſe Pro- 
teſtant to Repentance, Sobriety of Thought, and a true Senſe of Religion: And the 
Torments they ſuffer'd in the late Perſecution, might make ſeveral conſider the Pains 
of Hell, and put a due eſtimate of Vanity and Contempt on all things of this World. 
Bur will you ſay, becauſe thoſe Puniſhments might, indirecth, and at. a diſtance, 
ſerve to the Salvation of Mens Souls, that therefore the King of France had Right 


and Authority to make uſe of them? If your indirect and at a diſtance Serviceableneſs, 


« a « 


may authorize the Magiſtrate to uſe Force in Religion, all the Cruelties uſed by the 
-Heathens againſt Chriſtians, by Papiſts againſt Proteſtants, and all the perſecuting of 
Chriſtians one amongſt another, are all juſtifiableGee. ©4648 eee 

But what if I ſhould tell you now of other Effects, contrary Effects, that Puniſh- 
ments in Matters of Religion may produce; and ſo may ferve to keep Men from me 
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Truth and from Salvation? What then will become of your indirect, and at a diſtance 
Uſefulneſs? For in all Pleas for any thing becauſe of its V/efalneſs, it is not enough 
to ſay as you do, (and is the utmoſt that can be ſaid for it) that it may be ſervicea- Pag. 53 
ble: But it muſt be conſidered not only what it may, but what it is likely to pro- 
duce. And the greater Good or Harm like to come from it, ought to determine 
of the uſe of it. To ſhew you what Effects one may expect from Force, of what 
Uſefulneſs it is to bring Men to embrace the Truth, be pleas'd to read what you 
your ſelf have writ. J cannot but remark, ſay you, that theſe Methods (viz. depri-Pag· 135 
ving Men of their Eſtates, corporal Puniſhments, ſtarving and tormenting them in Pri- 
ſons, and in the end even taking away their Lives, to make them Chriſtians) are ſo ve- 
ry improper in reſpett to the Deſign of them, that they uſually produce the quite contra- 
ry Effect. For whereas all the uſe which Force can have for the advancing true Reli- 
gion, and the Salvation of Souls, is (as has already been ſhewed) by diſpoſmg Men to 
ſnbmit to Inſtruction, and to give a fair hearing to the Reaſons which are af 
fer'd for the enlightning their Minds, and diſcovering the Truth to them; theſe. 
Cruelties have the Misfortune to be commonly look'd upon as ſo juſt a Prejudice againſt 
any Religion that nſes them, as makes it needleſs to look any farther into it; and to 
tempt Men to reject it, as both falſe and deteſtable, without ever wonchſafing to conſider 
the rational Grounds and Motives of it. This Effect they ſeldom fail to work npon the 
Sufferers of them. And as to the Spe&ators, if they be not beforehand well inſtructed in 
thoſe Grounds and Motives, they will be much tempted likewiſe, not only to entertain the” 
ſame Opinion of ſuch a Religion, but withal to judge much more favourably of that of 
the Sufferers; who, they will be apt to think, would not expoſe themſelves to ſuch Ex- 
tremities, which they might avoid by Compliance, if they were not throughly ſatisfied 
of the Juſtice of their Cal Here then you allow that taking away Mens Eſtates, or 
Liberty, and Corporal Puniſhments, are apt to drive away both Sufferers and Specta- 
tors, from the Religion that makes uſe of them, rather than to it. And fo theſe 
you renounce. Now if you give up Puniſhments of a Man, in his Perſon, Liberty, 
and Eſtate, I think we need not ſtand with you, for any other Puniſhments may be 
made uſe of. But, by what follows, it ſeems you ſhelter your ſelf under the Name 
of Severities, For moderate Puniſhments, as you call them in another Place, you 
think may be ſerviceable ;, indirectly, and at a diſt ance ſerviceable, to bring Men to the 
Truth. And I ſay, any ſort of Puniſhments diſproportioned to the Offence, or where 
there is no Fault at all, will always be Severity, anjuſtifiable Severity, and will be 
thought ſo by the Sufferers and By. ſtanders; and fo will uſually produce the Effects 
you have mentioned, contrary to the Deſign they are uſed for. Not to profeſs the 
National Faith, whilſt one believes it not to be true; nor to enter into Church- 
Communion with the Magiſtrate, as long as one judges the Doctrine there profeſſed 
to be erroneous, or the Worſhip not ſuch as God has either preſcribed; or will ac- 
cept; this you allow, and all the World with you muſt allow, not to be a Fault. 
But yet you would have Men puniſhed: for not being of the National Religion; that 
is, as you your ſelf confeſs, for no Fault at all. Whether this be not Severity; na 
ſo open and avow'd Injuſtice, that it will give Men a juſt Prejudice againſt the Reli. Pag. 14. 
gion that uſes it, and produce all thoſe ill Effects you there mention, I leave you to 
conſider. So that the Name of Severities, in oppoſition to the moderate Puniſhments 
you ſpeak for, can do you no Service at all. For where there is no Fault, there 
can be no moderate Puniſpment: All Puniſhment is immoderate, where there is no 
Fault to be puniſhed. But of your moderate Puniſhment we ſhall have occaſion. 
to ſpeak more in another Place. It ſuffices here to have ſhewn, that, whatever Pu- 
niſhments you uſe, they are as likely to drive Men from the Religion that uſes them, 
as to bring them to the Truth; and much more likely; as we ſhall ſte before we 
have done: And fo, by your own Confeſſion, they are not to be uſed. / 


One thing in this Paſſage of the Author, it feems; appears abſurd to you; that 
he ſhould ſay, That to take away Mens Lives, to make them Chriſtians,” was but au 
2 way of expreſſing a Deſign of their Salvation. I grant there is great Abſurdi- 
ty ſomewhere in the Caſe. But it is in the Practice of thoſe who, perſecuting Men 
under a Pretence of bringing them to Salvation, ſuffer the Temper of their Good- 
Will to betray itſelf, in taking away their Lives. And whatever Abſurdities there 
be in this way of Proceeding , there is none in the Author's way of expreſſing it; 
as you would more plainly have ſeen, if you had looked into the Latin Original, 
where the Words are, Vita deniq; ip54 privant, ut fideles; ut ſalui fiant, Ga 5) 
| | ic 
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- pable Miſtakes, as appear to me all through your Diſcourſe. For Example: You 
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which tho' more literally, might be thus render d, To bring them to the Faith and 
to Salvation yet the Tranſlator is not to be blamed, if he choſe to exprefs the 
Senſe of the Author, in Words that very lively repreſented the extream Abſurdity 
they are guilty of, who under Pretence of Zeal for the Salvation of Souls, proceed 
to the taking away their Lives. An Example whereof we have in a neighbouring 
Country, where the Prince declares he will have all his diſſenting Subjects ſav'd, and 

urfuant thereunto has taken away the Lives of many of them. For thither at laſt 

erſecution muſt come: As I fear, notwithſtanding, your talk of moderate Puniſh- 
ments, you your ſelf intimate in theſe Words; Not that I think the Sword is to be u- 
ſed in this Buſineſs, (as 1 have ſufficiently declared already) but becauſe all coactive 
Power reſolves at laſt into the Sword; fince all (1 do not ſay, that will not be refor- 
med in this matter by leſſer Penalties, but) that refuſe to ſubmit to leſſer Penalties , 
muſt at laſt fall under the freks of it. In which Words, if you mean any thing to. 
the Buſineſs in hand, you ſeem to have a Reſerve for greater Puniſhments, when lef- 
ſer are not ſufficient to bring Men to be convinced. But let that paſs. 

\ You ſay, I Force be uſed, not inſtead of Reaſon and Arguments, that is not to con- 
vince by its own proper Efficacy, which it cannot do, &c. I think thoſe who make 
Laws, and uſe Force, to bring Men to Church-Conformity in Religion, ſeek only 


the Compliance, but concern themſelves not for the Conviction of thoſe they puniſh ; 


and ſo never uſe Force to convince. For, pray tell me, when any Diſſenter conforms, 
and enters into the Church-Communion, is he ever examined to ſee whether he does 
it upon Reaſon, and Conviction, and ſuch Grounds as would become a Chriſtian 
concern'd for Religion? If Perſecution (as is pretended) were for the Salvation of 
Mens Souls, this would be done; and Men not driven to take the Sacrament to 
keep their Flaces, or to obtain Licences to ſell Ale, (for ſo low have theſe holy 
Things been proſtituted) who perhaps knew nothing of its Inſtitution 5 and conſi- 
dered no other uſe of it but the ſecuring ſome poor ſecular Advantage, which with- 
out taking of it they ſnould have loſt. So that this Exception of yours, of the V/e 
of Force, inſtead of Arguments, to convince Men, I think is needleſs; thoſe who uſe 
it, not being (that ever I heard) concern'd that Men ſhould be convinced. 

But you go on in telling us your way of uſing Force, only to bring Men to conſi- 
der choſe Reaſons and Arguments, which are proper and ſufficient to convince them; but 
which, without being forced, they would not conſider. And, ſay you, Who can deny but 
that, indirefly, and at a diſtance, it does ſome Service, towards bringing Men to em- 
brace that Truth, which either through Negligence they would never acquaint themſelves 
with, or through Prejudice they would reject and condemn unheard? Whether this 
way of Puniſhment: is like to. increaſe, or remove Prejudice, we have already ſeen. 
And what that 7rath is, which you can poſitively ſay, any Man, without being forced 
by Puniſhment would through Careleſneſs never acquaint himſelf with, I deſire you to 
name. Some are call'd at the third, ſome at the ninth, and ſome at the 
eleventh Hour. And whenever they are call'd, they embrace all the Truth neceſſa- 
ry to Salvation. But theſe ſlips may be forgiven, amongſt ſo many groſs and pal- 


tell us that Force uſed to bring Men to confider, does indirefly , aud at a diſtance , 
ſome: Service. Here now you: walk in the dark, and endeavour to cover your ſelf 
with Obſcurity, by omitting. two neceflary parts. As, firſt, who muſt uſe this 
Force: which, 2 tell us not here, yet by other parts of your Treatiſe tis 
= you mean the Magiſtrate... And, ſecondly, you omit to fay upon whom it muſt 
be uſed ,- who it is muſt be puniſhed : And thoſe, if you ſay any thing to your pur- 
poſe, muſt be Diſſenters from the National Religion, thoſe who come not into Church- 
"Communion with the Magiſtrate. - And then your Propoſition, in fair plain Terms, 
will ſtand thus. F the Magiſtrate puniſh Dilenters „ only to bring them to conſider 
thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper to convince them; who can deny but that 
indirectiy, and at a diſtance, it may do Service, &c. towards bringing Men to embrace 


that Truth which otherwiſe they would never. be acquainted with? &c. In which Pro- 


poſition, 1. There is ſomething impracticable. 2. Something unjuſt. And, 3. What 
ever Efficacy there is in Force (your way apply d) to bring Men to conſider and be 
convinced, it makes againſt oᷣ09.! . .  - | ED 

I. It is impracticable to puniſh Diſſenters, as Diſſenters, only to make them conſider: 
For if you puniſh them as Diflenters (as certainly you do, if you puniſh them alone, 


and them all without Exception) vou puniſh them for not being of the National Re- 


Ig ion. 
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gion. And to puniſh a Man for not being of the National Religion, is not to 


puniſh him only to make him confider; unleſs not to be of the National Religion, 


and not to confider, be the ſame thing. But you will ſay the Deſign is only to make 


Difſenters conſider 3 and therefore they may be puniſhed only to make them conſider. 
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To this I reply; It is impoſſible you ſhould puniſh one with a Deſign only to make 


him conſider, whom you punith for ſomething elſe beſides want of Conſiderations or 


if you puniſh him whether he conſider or no; as you do, if you lay Penalties on 


Diſſenters in general. If you ſhould make a Law to puniſh all Stammerers; could 
any one believe you, if you ſaid it was deſigned only to make them leave Swearing ? 


Would not every one ſee it was impoſſible that Puniſhment ſhould be only againſt 


Swearing, when all Stammerers were under the Penalty ? Such a Propoſal as this, is 
in itſelf, at firſt ſight, monſtrouſly abſurd. . But you muſt thank your ſelf for it. For 
to lay Penalties upon Stammerers, onh to make them not ſwear, is not more abſurd 
and 3 it is to lay Penalties upon Diſſenters only to make them conſider. 

2. To puniſh Men out of the Communion of the National Church, to make them 
conſider , is unjuſt. They are puniſhed becauſe out of the National Church: and 


they are out of the National Church, becauſe they are not yet convinced. Their 


ſtanding out therefore in this State, whilſt they are not yet convinced, nor ſatisfyed 
in their Minds, is no Fault; and therefore cannot juſtly be puniſhed. But your Me- 
thod is, Puniſh them, to make them conſider ſuch Reaſons and Arguments as are proper 
to convince them. Which is juſt ſuch Juſtice, as it would be For the Magiſtrate to 
puniſh you for not being a Carteſian , only to bring you to conſider ſuch Reaſons aud 
Arguments as are proper and ſufficient to convince you. When it is poſſible, 1. That 
you being ſatisfied of the Truth of your own Opinion in Philoſophy, did not judge 
it worth while to conſider that of Des Cartes. 2. It is poſſible you are not able to 
conſider, and examine, all the Proofs and Grounds upon which he endeavours to e- 


ſtabliſn his Philoſophy: 3. Poſſibly you have examined, and can find no Reaſons and 
Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince you. | 


3. Whatever indirect Efficacy there be in Force, apply'd by the Magiſtrate your - 


way, it makes againſt you. Force uſed by the Magiſtrate to bring Men to conſider thoſe 
Reaſons and Arguments, which are ar” 56 and ſufficient to convince them , but which 
without being forced they would not conſider; may, ſay you, be ſerviceable indirectiy, 
and at a diſtance, to make Men embrace the Truth which muſt ſave them. And thus, 
fay I, it may be ſerviceable to bring Men to receive and embrace Falſhood, which will 
deſtroy them. So that Force and Puniſhment, by your own Confeſſion, not being a- 
ble directly, by its proper Efficacy, to do Men any Good, in reference to their future 
Eſtate; though it be ſure directly to do them harm, in reference to their preſent 
Condition here; and indirectly, and in your way of applying it, being proper to do 
at leaſt as much Harm as Good; I deſire to know what the Uſefulneſs is which ſo 
much recommends it, even to a degree that you pretend it needful and neceſſary. 
Had you ſome new pntry'd Chymical Preparation , that was as proper to kill as to- 


fave an infirm Man, (of whoſe Life I hope you would not be more tender than of a 


weak: Brother's Soul) would you give it your Child, or try it upon your Friend, or 
recommend it to the World for its rare Uſefulneſs? I deal very favourably with you, 
when I ſay as proper to kill as to ſave. For Force, in your indirect way, of the Ma- 
giſtrates applying it to make Men confider thoſe Arguments that otherwiſe they would 
ot ; to make them lend an Ear to thoſe who tell them they have miſtaken their way, 
and offer to ſhew them the right 3 I ſay, in this way, Force is much more proper, 
and likely, to make Men receive and embrace Error than the Truth. 


1. Becauſe Men out of the right way are as apt, I think I may ſay apter, to uſe | 


Force, than others. For Truth, I mean the Truth of the Goſpel, which is that of 
the True Religion, is mild, and gentle, and meek, and apter to uſe Prayers and In- 
treaties, than Force, to gain a hearing. | 

2. Becauſe the Magiſtrates of the World, or the Civil Sovereigns (as you think it 
more proper to call them) being few of them in the right way; (not one of ten, 
take which ſide you will) perhaps you will grant not one of an hundred, being of 
the True Religion; tis likely your indirect way of uſing of Force would do an hundred, 
or at leaſt ten times as much Harm as Good: Eſpecially if you conſider, that as the 
Magiſtrate will certainly uſe it to force Men to hearken to the proper Miniſters of his 


Religion, .let it be what it will; ſo' you having ſet no Time, nor Bounds, to this 


Conſideration of Arguments and Reaſons, ſhort of being convinced; you, under a- 
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nother Pretence , put into the Magiſtrate's Hands as much Power to force Men to 
his Religion, as any the openeſt Perſecutors can pretend to. For what difference, I 
beſeech you , between puniſhing you to bring you to Maſs, and puniſhing you to 
conſider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper and fufficient to convince you that 
you ought to go to Maſs? | + till you are brought to conſider Reaſons and Arguments 
proper and ſufficient to convince you; that is, till you are convinced; you are puniſhed. 
on. If you reply, you meant Reafons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince 
them of the Truth. I anfiver, if you meant ſo, why did you not fay ſo? But if you 
had, it would in this Caſe do you little ſervice. For the Maſs, in Frexce, is as much 
ſuppoſed the Truth, as the Liturgy here. And your way of applying Force will as 
2 promote Popery in Frauce, as Proteſtaniſm in England. And fo you ſee how 
eryiceable it is to make Men receive and embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them. 

However you tell us, in the ſame Page, that if Force ſo applied, as is above-mentis- 
ned, may in ſuch ſort as has been faid, i. e. indireGly, and at a diſtance, be ſerviceable 
to bring Men to receive and embrace Truth, you think it ſufficient to ſhew the Uſefulneſs 


of it an Religion, Where I ſhall obſerve , 1/f, That this V/efulneſs amounts to no 


more but this, That it is not impoſſible but that it may be uſeful. And ſuch a Tſe- 
fulneſs one cannot deny to auricular Confeſſion, doing of Penance, going of a Pilgri- 
mage to ſome Saint, and what not. Yet our Church does not think fit to uſe them: 
Though it cannot be deny'd, but they may have ſome of your indirect, and at 2 di- 
ſtance Vſefulneſs 5 that is, perhaps may do ſome ſervice, indirectly, and by accident. 

2. Force, your way apply'd, as it may be uſeful, ſo alſo it may be uſeleſs. For, 
1ſt, Where the Law puniſhes Diſſenters, without telling them it is to make them 
confider , they may through Ignorance and overſight neglect to do it, and fo your 
Farce proves uſeleſs. 2. Some Diſſenters may have conſidered already, and then 
Force employ'd upon them muſt needs be uſeleſs; unleſs you can think it uſeful to 
puniſh a Man to make him do that which he has done already. 3. God has not di- 
refted it: And therefore we have no reaſon to expect he ſhould make it ſucceſsful. 

3: It may be hurtful: nay it is likely to prove more hurtful than uſeful. 1/7, Be- 
cauſe to puniſn Men for that, which tis viſible cannot be known whether they have 
perform'd or no, is fo palpable an Injuſtice, that it is likelier to give them an A- 
verſion to the Perſons, and Religion that uſes it, than to bring them to it. 241y, Be- 
cauſe the greateſt part of Mankind, being not able to diſcern betwixt Truth and 
Falſhood, that depend upon long and many Froofs, and remote Conſequences; nor 
have Ability enough to diſcover the falſe Grounds, and reſiſt the captious and falla- 
eious Arguments of learned Men verſed in Controverſies; are ſo much more expos d, 
by the Force which is uſed to make them hearken to the Information and Inſtruction of 
Men appointed to it by the Magiſtrate , or thoſe of his Religion, to be led into 
Falſhood and Error, than they are likely this way to be brought to embrace the Truth 


that muſt ſave them; by how much the National Religions of the World are, be- 


yond Compariſon, more of them falſe or erroneous, than ſuch as have God for their 
Author, and Truth for their Standard. And that ſeeking and cxamining, without 
the ſpecial Grace. of God, will not ſecure even knowing and learned Men from Er- 
ror. We have a famous Inſtance in the two Reynold's (both Scholars, and Brothers, 
but one a Proteſtant, the other a Papiſt) who upon the exchange of Papers between 
them, were both turn d; but ſo that neither of them, with all the Arguments he 
could uſe, could e Brother back to the Religion which he himſelf had found 
Reaſon to embrace. Here was Ability to examine and judge, beyond the ordinary 
fate of moſt Men. Yet one of theſe. Brothers was fo caught by the Sophiſtry and 
Skill of the other, that he was brought into Error, from which be could never a- 
gain be extricated. This we muſt unavoidably conclude; unleſs we can think, that 
wherein they differ d, they were both in the right; or that Truth can be an Argu- 
ment to ſupport a Falſhood ; both which are impoſſible. And now, I pray, which 
of theſe two Brothers would you. have. puniſhed , to make him bet hin bimſelf, and 
bring him back to the Truth? For tis certain eme ill- grounded Cauſe of affent 2. 
benated one of them from it. If you will examine your Principles, you will find that 
according to your Rule, the Papiſt muſt be puniſhed. in England, and the Proteſtant 
in Kah. So that, in effect, (by your Rule) Pato, Humour, Prejudice, Luft, In- 
Naſiont of Education, Admiration of Perſons, moridiy Reſpect, and the liks incompetent 
Mhotives, mult always be ſuppoſed- on that ide.qgn, which the Magiſtrate is not. 
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_ - T have taken the Pains here, in a ſhort Recapitulation, to give you the view of the 
Uſefulneſs of Force, your way applied, which you make ſuch a noiſe with, and lay fo 
much ſtreſs on. Whereby J doubt not bur it is viſible, that its Uſefulneſs and Uſeleſ- 
neſs laid in the Balance againſt each other, the pretended Vſefulneſs is ſo far from out- 
weighing, that it can neither encourage nor excuſe the uſing of Puniſhments 3 which 
are not lawful to be uſed in our caſe without ſtrong probability of Succeſs. But when 
to its Uſeleſneſs Miſchief is added, and it is evident that more, much more, harm 
may be expected from it than good, your own Argument returns upon you. For if it 
be reaſonable to uſe it, becauſe it may be ſerviceable to promote true Religion, and the 
Salvation of Souls; it is much more reaſonable to let it alone, if it may be more ſer- 
viceable to the promoting Falſhood, and the Perdition of Souls. And therefore you 
will do well hereafter not to build ſo much on the V/efulneſs of Force, apply d your 
way, Hour indirect, and at a diſtance Vſefulneſs, which amounts but to the ſhadow and 
poſſibility of Vſefulneſs, but with an overbalancing weight of Mifchief and Harm an- 
nexed to it. For upon a juſt eſtimate, this indirect, and at a diſtance, Uſefulneſs can 
directly go for nothing; or rather leſs than nothing. | 
But ſuppoſe Force, apply d your way, were as »ſefu/for the promoting true Religion, 
as I fi have ſhew'd it to be the contrary ; it does not from thence follow that it 
is lawful, and may be uſed. It may be very uſeful ina Pariſh that has no Teacher, or 
as bad as none, that a Lay-man who wanted not Abilities for it (for ſuch we may ſup- 
poſe to be) ſhould ſometimes preach to them the Doctrine of the Goſpel, and ſtir 
.them up to the Duties of a good Life. And yet this, (which cannot be deny'd, may 
be at leaſt indirectly, and at a diſtance, ſerviceable towards the promoting true Religion, 
and the Salvation of Souls) you will not (I imagine) allow, for this Vſefulneſs, to 
be lawful: And that, becauſe he has not Commiſſion and Authority to do it. 
The ſame might be ſaid of the Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and any 
other Function of the Prieſtly Office. This is juſt our Cafe. Granting Force, 
as you ſay, indirectiy, and at a diſtance, uſeful to the Salvation of Mens Souls; 
yet it does not therefore follow that it is lawful for the Magiſtrate to uſe it: 
Becauſe, as the Author ſays, the Magiſtrate has no Commiſſion or Authority to do ſo. 
For however you have put it thus, (as you have fram'd the Author's Argument) 
Force is utterly of no uſe for the promoting of true Religion, and the Salvation of Souls; 
and therefore no body can have any right to uſe any Force or Compulſion for the bringing 
Alen to the true Religion; yet the Author does not, in thoſe Pages you quote, make 
the latter of theſe Propoſitions an Inference barely from the former; but makes uſe of it 
as a Truth proved by ſeveral Arguments he had before brought to that purpoſe. For 
tho it be a good Argument; it is not uſeful, therefore not fit to he uſed : yet this 
will not be good Logick it is uſefal, therefore any one has a right to uſe it. For if 
the V/efulneſs makes it lawful, it makes it lawful in any hands that can ſo apply it; 
and fo private Men may uſe it. 
bo can deny, ſay you, bat that Force indirectly, and at a diſtance, may do ſome Fer- 
vice towards the bringing Men to embrace that Truth, which otherwiſe they would never 
arquaint themſelves with. If this be good arguing in you, for the. V/efulneſs of Force 
towards the ſaving of Mens Souls; give me leave to argue after the ſame faſhion. 
I. I will ſuppoſe, which you will not deny me, that as there are many who take up 
their Religion upon wrong grounds, to the endangering of their Souls; fo there 
are many that abandon themſelves to the heat of their Luſts, to the endangering of 
their Souls. 241y, I will ſuppoſe, that as Force apply'd your way is apt to make the 
Inconſiderate conſider , ſo Force apply d another way is apt to make the laſcivious 
chaſte, The Argument then, in your form, will ſtand thus: who can deny but that 
Force, indiretty, and at a diſtance may, by Caſtration, do ſome Service towards 
bringing Men toimbrace that Chaſtity, which otherwiſe they would never acquaint them- 
ſelves with. Thus, you ſee, Caſtration may, indirectly, and at a diſtance, be ſervice- 
able towards the Salvation of Adens Souls, But will you ſay, from ſuch an uſefulneſs as 
this, becauſe it may indirectiy, and at a diſtance, conduce to the ſaving of any of his 
Subjects Souls, that therefore the Magiſtrate has a right to do it, and may by Force 
make his Subjects Eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven? It is not for the Magiſtrate, 
or any body elſe, upon an Imagination of its V/efalneſs, to make uſe of any other 
means for the Salvation. of Mens Souls, than what the Author and Finiſher of our 
Faith hath directed. You may be miſtaken in what you think wſeful. Dives thought, 
W * ſhould: you and I too, if — inform d by the Scriptures, that 
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it would-be aſefu! to rouze and awaken Men if one ſhould come to them from the 


Dead. But he was miſtaken. And we are told, that if Men will not hearken to Mo- 


ſes and the Prophets, the means appointed, neither will the Strangeneſs nor Terror of 
one coming from the Dead perſuade them. If what we are apt to think afefa/, were 
thence to be concluded ſo, we ſhould (I fear) be obliged to believe the Miracles pre- 
tended to by the Church of Rome. For Miracles, we know, were once »ſefal for 
the promoting true Religion, and the Salvation of Souls; which is more than you 
can ſay for your political Puniſhments : But yet we muſt conclude that God thinks 

them not uſeful now; unleſs we will ſay (that which without Impiety cannot be ſaid) that 
the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governour of all things does not now uſe all uſeful 
means for promoting his own Honour in the World, and the Good of Souls. I think this 


Conſequence will hold, as well as what you draw in near the fame words. 


Let us not therefore be more wiſe than our Maker, in that ſtupendious and ſuper- 
natural Work of our Salvation. The Scripture, that reveals it to us, contains all 
that we can know, or do, in order to it: and where that is filent, tis in us Preſum- 
tion to direct. When you can ſhew any Commiſſion in Scripture, for the uſe of Foree 


to compel Men to hear, any more than to embrace the Doctrine of others that differ 
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from them, we ſhall have reaſon to ſubmit to it, and the Magiſtrate have ſome ground 
to ſet up this new way of Perſecution. But till then, twill be fit for us to obey that 
Precept of the Goſpel, which bids us take heed what we hear. So that hearing is not 
always ſo uſeful as you ſuppoſe. If it had, we ſhould never have had ſo direct a Caution 
againſt it. *Tis not any imaginary Uſefulneſs, you can ſuppoſe, which can make that 
2 puniſhable Crime, which the Magiſtrate was never authorized to meddle with. Go 
and teach all Nations, was a Commiſſion of our Saviour's : But there was not added 
to it, Puniſh thoſe that will not hear and confider what you ſay. No, but if they 
will not receive you, ſhake off the Duſt of your Feet; leave them. and apply your ſelves 
to ſome others. And St. Paul knew no other means to make Men hear, but the prea- 
ching of the Goſpel 3 as will appear to any one who will read Romans the IOth, 14, &c. 
Faith cometh by bearing, and hearing by the word of God. | * 10 
You go on, and in favour of your beloved Force you tell us that it is not only u fu 
but zeedful. And here, after having at large, in the four following Pages, ſet out the 
Negligence or Averſion, or other Hinderartces that keep Men from examining, with 
that application and freedom of Judgment they ſhould, the Grounds upon which they take 


up and perſſſt in their Religion, you come to conclude Force neceſſary. Your words 


are: If Aden are generally averſe to a due Conſideration of things, where they are moſt 
concerned to uſe it; if they uſually take up their Religion without examining it as they 
ought, and then grow ſo opinionative and 55 ſtiff in their Prejudice, that neither the gen- 
tleft Admonitions, nor the moſt earneſt Intreaties, ſhall e en with them afterwards 
to do it; what means is there left (beſides the Grace of God) to reduce thoſe of them that 
are got into a wrong Way, but to lay Thorns and Briars in it? That ſince they are deaf to 
all Perſuaſions, the uneafmeſs they meet with may at leaſt put them to a ftand, and incline 
them to lend an Ear to thoſe who tell them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew 
them the right way. What means is there left, ſay you, but Force. What to do? 75 
reduce Men, who are out of it, into the right way. So you tell us here. And to that, 
I ſay, there is other means beſides Force; that which was appointed and made uſe of 
from the beginning, the Preaching of the Goſpel. | 
But, ſay you, to make them hear, to make them conſider, to make them examine, there 
is no other means but Puniſhment ; and therefore it is neceſſary. | 
I anſwer. 1/, What if God, for Reaſons beſt known to himſelf, would not have 
Men compell'd to hear ; but thought the good Tidings of Salvation, and the Propo- 
fals of Life and Death, Means and Inducements enough to make them hear, and con- 
ſider, now as well as heretofore ? Then your Means, your Puniſhments, are not neceſ- 
fary. What if God would have Men left to their freedom in this Point, if they 
will hear, or if they will forbear, will you conſtrain them? Thus we are ſure he did 
with his own People: And this when they were in Captivity : And tis very like were 
ill treated for being of a different Religion from the National, and ſo were puniſhed 
as Difſenters. Yet then God expected not that thoſe Puniſhments ſhould force them 
to hearken more than at other times As appears by Ezek. 3. 11. And this alſo is the 
Method of the on we are Ambaſſadors for Chriſt z as if God did beſeech by us, we 
in Chrift's ſtead, ſays St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 20. If God had thought it neceflary to have 


"7 
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and Miniſters of the Goſpel, as well as poor Fiſher-men, or Paul a Perſecutor, who 
yet wanted not Power to puniſh where Puniſhment was neceflary, as is evident in Aua- 
zias and Sapphira, and the inceſtuons Corinthian. | | : | 
2dly. What if God, foreſeeing this Force would be in the hands of Men as paſſio- 


nate, as humourſome, as liable to Prejudice and Error as the reſt of their Brethren, did 


not think it a proper Means to bring Men into the right way ? | 

3dly. What if there be other Means? Then yours ceaſes to be neceſſary, upon 
the account that there is zo means left. For you your ſelf allow, That the Grace of God 
is another Means. And I ſuppoſe you will not deny it to be botha proper and ſuffi- 
cient Means; and which is more, the only Means; ſuch Means as can work by it ſelf, 
and without which all the Force in the World can do nothing. . God alone can open 
the Ear that it may hear, and open the Heart that it may underſtatid : and this he 


does in his own good Time, and to whom he is graciouſly pleas d; but not according 


to the Will and Phancy of Man, when he thinks fit, by Puniſhments, to compel his 
Brethren. If God has pronounced againſt any Perſon or People, what he did againſt 
the Jews, (J. 6. 10.) Make the Heart of this People fat, and make their Ears heavy, 
and ſhut their Eyes; leſt they ſee with their Eyes, and hear with their Ears, and under- 
ſtand with their Hearts, and convert, and be healed: Will all the Force you can uſe, 
be a means to make them hear and underſtand, and be converted? | 

But, Sir, to return your Argument; You ſee no other Means left (taking the world 
as we now find it) to make Men throughly and impartially examine a Religion, which 
they embraced upon ſuch Inducements as ought to have no ſway at all in the Matter, and 
with little or no examination of the proper Grounds of it. And thence yon conclude 
the uſe of Force, by the Magiſtrate upon Diſſenters, neceſſary. And, I ſay, I ſee no 
other Means left (taking the World as we now find it, wherein the Magiſtrates never lay 
Penalties, for Matters of Religion, upon thoſe of their own Church, nor is it to be ex- 
pected they ever ſhould ;) to make Men of the National Church, any where, throughly 
and impartially examine a Religion, which they embraced upon ſuch Inducements, as ought to 
have no no ſway at all in the matter, aud therefore with little or no examination of the pro- 
per Grounds of it. And therefore, I conclude the uſe of Force by Diſſenters upon Gon: 
formiſts neceffary. I appeal to the World, whether this be not as juſt and natural a 


Conclufion as yours. Though, if you will have my Opinion, I think the more ge- 


nuine Conſequence is, that Force, to make Men examine Matters of Religon, is not 
neceffary at all. But you may take which of theſe Conſequences you pleaſe. Both of 
them, I am ſure, you cannot avoid. It is not for you and me, out of an imagi- 
nation that they may be 1 ful, or are neceſſary, to preſcribe means in the great and 
myſterious Work of Salvation, other than what God himſelf has directed. God has 
appointed Force as »/eful and neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed; is a way of 
arguing, becoming the Ignorance and Humility of poor Creatures. But I think Force 
uſeful or neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed 3 has, methinks, a little too much 
13 in it. You ask, what Means elſe is there left? None, ſay I, to be uſed 
by Man, but what God himſelf has directed in the Scriptures, wherein are contained 
all the Means and Methods of Salvation. Faith is the Gift of God. And we are not 
to uſe any other Means to procure this Gift to any one, but what God himſelf has 
preſcribed. If he has there appointed that any ſhould be forced to hear thoſe who tell 
them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right; and that they ſhould 
be puniſhed by the Magiſtrate if they did not; 'twill be paſt doubt, it is to be made uſe 
of. But till that can be done, twill be in vain to ſay hat other Means is there 


left. If all the Means God has appointed, to make Men hear and conſider , be 


Exhortation in Seaſon and out of Seaſon, &c. together with Prayer for them, and the 
Example of Meekneſs and a good Life; this is all ought to be done, whether they 
will hear, or whether they will forbear. 


By theſe means the Goſpel at firſt made itſelf to be heard through a great part 
of the World; and in a crooked and perverſe Generation, led away by Laſts, Hu- 
mours, and Prejudice, (as well as this you complain of) prevaiPd with Men to hear 


and embrace the Truth, and take care of their own Souls 5 without the Aſſiſtance of a- 


ny ſuch Force of the Magiſtrate , which you now think cedful. But whatever Ne- 


glect or Averſion there is in ſome Men, impartially and throughly to be inſtructed; 


there will upon a due Examination (I fear) be found no leſs a Neglect and 


Averũon in others, impartialy and rhroughly to inſtruct them. *Tis not the 
talking even general Truths in plain and clear Language; much les a Mars 
| on 
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own Fancies in Scholaſtick or uncommon ways of ſpeaking, an hour or two, once 


made uſe of in N Converſation, might have been brought into the Church; 
rom the Pulpit, ill and unfriendly Treatment out of it, and other 


and obſolete mh and will not ſerve your turn, to begin with Warnings and Threats 

of Penalties to | | 

which you think they fail in. To allow. of Impunity to the Innocent, or the Oppor- 
Formalities not 


ave them do, but leaving them to find it out if they can. All theſe Abſurdities 
are contained in your way of Proceeding; and are impoſſible to be avoided by any one 


who will puniſh Diſſenters, and only Difſenters, to make them conſider and weigh the 


Grounds of their Religion, and impartially examine whether it be true or no, and 
on what Grounds they took it up, that ſo 75 may find and embrace the Truth 

that muſt ſave them. Byt that this new ſort of Diſcipline may have all fair play, 

let us enquire. — i ers nf wn. PO 
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Firſt, Who it is you would have be punifhed. In the place above-cited, they are Pag. 10. 
thoſe who are got into a wrong way, and are deaf to al Perſuaſions. If theſe are the 


Men to be puniſhed, let a Law be made againſt them: you have my Conſents; and 
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that is the proper Courſe to have Offenders. puniſhed. For you do not, I hope, 


intend fo puniſh any Fault by a Law, which you do not name in the Law ; nor make 
# Law againſt any Fault you would not have puniſhed. And now, if you are ſin- 
cere, and in earneſt, and are (as a fair Man thonld be) for what your Words plain- 
ly fgnify, and nothing elſe; what will ſuch a Law ferve for? An in the wrong 
way are: to be puniſped: but who are in the wrong way is the Queſtion. You have no 
more reaſon to determine it againſt one, who differs from yon; than he has to 


_ conclude againſt you, who differ from him. No, not tho' you have the Magiſtrate ' 


and the National Church on your fide. For, if to differ from them be to be 
in the wrong wuy; you, who are in the right way in England, will be in the wrong 
way in France, Every one here muſt be Judge for himſelf: And your Law will 
reach no body, till you have convinced him he is in the wrong way. And. then 


there wilh be no need of Ptmiſhment to make him conſider 3 unlefs you will affirm 


again, what you have deny'd, and have Men punifhed for embracing the Religion 
they believe to be true, when it differs from yours or the Publick. | 

Beſides being in the wrong way, thoſe who you would have puniſhed muſk be ſuch 
2s are deaf to all Perſuaſions. But any ſuch, I ſuppoſe, you will hardly find, who 
hearken to no body, not to thofe of their own way. If you mean by deaf to all 
Perſuaſtons, all Perfuaſions of a contrary Party, or of a different Church; ſuch, I 
fappofe, you may abundantly find in your own Church, as well as elſewhere; and 
FE prefume to them you are fo charitable , that you would not have them puniſlied 
for not lending an Ear to Seducers. For Conſtancy in the Truth, and Perſeverance 
in the Faith, is (I hope) rather to be encouraged, than by any Penalties check'd in 
the Orthodox. And your Church, doubtleſs as well as others, is Orthodox to itſelf 
in all its Tenets. If you mean by all Perſuaſion, all your Perſuafion , or all Per- 
ſuaſion of thoſe of your Communion; you do but beg the Queſtion, and ſup- 
poſe you have a right to puniſh thoſe who differ from, and will not comply with 


Your next Words are, ben Men fly from the means of a right Information, and pag. 1. 


will not ſo much as cunſider how reaſonable it is, throughly and impartially to examine 
4 Religion, which they embraced upon ſuch Inducements as ought to have no ſway at al 
a the matter, and therefore with little or no Examination of the proper Grounds of 
it; what human Method can be fed, to bring them to act like Men, in an Affair of 
fuch Conſequence, and to make a wiſer and more rational Choice, but that of laying ſuch 
Penalties npon them, as may balance the weight of thoſe Prejudices which inclin'd them 
to prefer a falſe way before the true, and recover them to ſo mich Sobriety and Reftecti- 
on, 4s ſeriouſly to pur the Jueſtion to themſelves ; whether it be really worth the while 
to under go ſuch Inconveniences , for adhering to a Religion, which, for any thing they 
lam, maybe falſe, or for reiecting another (if that be the Caſe) which, for axy 

thing they know, may be true, til they have brought it to the Bar of Reaſon, and gi- 
ver it 4 fair Tryal there. Here you again bring in ſuch as prefer 4 falſe way before 
4 true: To which having anſwered already, I ſhall here ſay no more, but that, ſince 
our Church will not allow thoſe to be in a falſe way who are out of the Church 
of Rome, hecauſe the Church of Nome (which pretends Infallibility) declares hers to 
be the only true way; certainly no one of our Church (nor any other, which claims 
not Infallibitity) can require any one to take the Teſtimony of any Church, as a 
ſufficient Proof of the Truth of her own Doctrine. So that true and falſe (as it com- 
monly: happens, when we ſuppoſe them for our ſelves, or our Party) in eflect, ſig- 
niſy juſt nothing, or nothing to the purpoſe; unleſs we can think that true or falſe 
in Englamd, which will not be fo at Rome, or Geneva: and vice vera. As for the 
reſt of the Deſeription, of thoſe on whom you are here laying Penalties; I beſeech 


vou conſider whether it will not belong to any of your Church, let it be what it will. 


Conſider, I fay; if there be none in your Church who have embrat d her Religion, 


upon ſuch Inducement's' as ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, and therefore with 


lt or no. Examination of the proper Grounds of it; who have not been inclin'd by 
Prejudices';- who do not adbere to a' Religion, which far any" thing they know may bt 
falſe, and who have rejected another which for any thing they tnaw may be true. If 
you have any ſuch in your Communion” (and twill be an admirable tho 1 =_ = 
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2 little, Flock that has none ſuch in it) conſider well what you have done. Vou 
have prepared Rods for them, for which IT imagine they will con you no Thanks. 


For to make any tolerable. Senſe of what you here propoſe, it muſt be underſtood 
that you would have Men of all Religions puniſhed, to make them conſider whether 
it be really worth the while to undergo ſuch Inconveniences for adhering to a Religion 
which for any thing they know may be falſe. If you hope to avoid that, by what you 
have ſaid of true and falſe ; and pretend that the ſuppoſed preference of the true way 
in your Church, ought to preſerve its Members from your Puniſhment ; you mani- 
feſtly trifle. For every Church's Teſtimony, that it has choſen the true way, mult be 


taken for itſelf; and then none will be liable; and your new Invention of Puniſh- 


ment is come to nothing: Or elſe the differing Churches Teſtimonies muſt be taken 
one for another; and then they will be all out of the true way, and your Church 
nerd Penalties as well as the reſt. So that, upon your Principles, they muſt all or 
none be puniſhed. - Chuſe which you pleaſe: One of them, I think, you cannot 
eſcape. | 

| What you ſay in the next Words; where Inſtruction is ſtifly refuſed, and all Ad- 
monitions and Per ſuaſions prove vain and ineffectual; differs nothing but in the way of 


expreſling, from Deaf to all Perſuaſions : And ſo that is anſwer'd already. 


Pag. 20. 


In another Place, you give us another Deſcription of thoſe you think ought to be 
puniſhed, in theſe Words; Thoſe who refuſe to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit to 
the Spiritual Government of the proper Miniſters of Religion, who by ſpecial Deſignati- 
on are appointed to exhort, admin, reprove, &c. Here then, thoſe to be puniſhed, 
are ſuch who refuſe to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit to the Government of the proper 
Miniſters of Religion. Whereby we are as much ſtill at Uncertainty, as we were 
before, who thoſe are who (by our Scheme, and Laws ſuitable to it) are to be pu- 
niſhed. Since every Church has, as it thinks, its proper Miniſters of Religion. And 
if you mean thoſe that refuſe to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit to the Government of 
the Miniſters of another Church; then all Men will be guilty, and muſt be puniſhed ; 
even thoſe of your Church, as well as others. If you mean thoſe who refuſe, &c. the 
Miniſters of their own Church; very few will incur your Penalties. But if, by 
theſe proper Miniſters of Religion, the Miniſters of ſome particular Church are inten- 
ded, why do you not name it? Why are you fo reſerv'd, in a Matter wherein, if you 
ſpeak not out, all the reſt that you ſay will be to no purpoſe? Are Men to be pu- 
niſhed for refuſing to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit to the Government, of the 
proper Minifters of the Church of Geneva? For this time , (fince-you have declared 
nothing to the contrary) let me ſuppoſe you of that Church: And then, I am ſure, 
that is it that you would name. For of whateyer Church you are, if. you think the 
Miniſters of any one Church ought to be hearken'd to, and obey'd, it muſt be thoſe = 
of your own. There are perſons to be puniſhed, you. ſay. This you contend for, 
all through your Book; and lay ſo much ſtreſs on it, that you make the Preſervati- 
on and Propagation of Religion, and the Salvation of Souls, to.depend on it : And 
yet you deſcribe them by ſo general and equivocal Marks; that, unleſs it be upon 
Suppoſitions which no body will grant you, 1 dare ſay, neither you, nor any body 


elſe, will be able to find one guilty. Pray find me, if you can, a Man whom you 


can judicially prove (for he that is puniſhed by Law muſt be fairly tried) # in 4 
wrong way, in reſpect of his Faith, I mean, who is deaf to al Perſuaſions, who flies 
from all Means of a right Information, who refuſes to embrace the Doctrine, and ſub- 
mit to the Government of the Spiritual Paſtors. And when you have done that, I 
think, I may allow you what Power you pleaſe to. puniſh him; without any Preju- 
dice to the Toleration the Author of the Letter propoſes. 5 th, 
But why, I pray, all this bogling , all this looſe talking, as if you knew not 
what you meant, or durſt not ſpeak it out? Would you be for puniſhing ſome bo- 
dy, you know not whom? 1 do not think fo ill of you. Let me then ſpeak out for 
you. The Evidence of the Argument has convinced you that Men ought not to 
be perſecuted for their Religion; That the Severities in uſe- amongſt Chriſtians 
cannot be defended 5 That the Magiſtrate has not Authority to compel any one to 
his Religion. This you are forced to yield. But you would fain retain ſome Power 
in the Magiſtrates Hands to puniſh Diſſenters, upon a new Pretence; viz. not for 
having embraced the Doctrine and Worſhip they believe to be true and right, but 
for not having well confider'd their own and the Magiſtrate's Religion. To ſhew 
you that I do not ſpeak wholly without-Book 3 give me leave to mind you of 99g 
, 2 . N Peoaſſage 
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Examination of the Controverſy between the Magiſtrates and them. Though theſe 


Words be not intended to tell us who you would have puniſhed, yet it may be 


plainly inferr'd from them. And they more clearly point out whom you aim at, than 
all the foregoing Places, where you ſeem to 2 ſhould) deſcribe them. For they 
are ſuch as between whom and the Magiſtrate there is a Controverſy : That is, in ſhort, 


who differ from the Magiſtrate in Religion. And now indeed you have given us a 


Note by which theſe you would have puniſhed may be known. We have, with 
much ado, found at lat whom it is we may preſume you would have puniſhed. 
Which in other Cafes is uſually not very difficult: Becauſe there the Faults to be 
mended eaſily deſign the Perſons to be corrected. But yours is a new Method, and 
unlike all that ever went before it. | | 
In the next Place; Let us ſee for what you would have them puniſhed. Tou tell 
us, and it will eaſily be granted you, that not to examine and weigh impartially, and 
without Prejudice or Paſſion, (all which, for ſhortneſs-ſake, we will expreſs by this one 
Word Confider) the Religion one embraces or refuſes, is a Fault very common , 
and very prejudicial to true Religion, and the Salvation of Mens Souls. But Penal- 
ties and Puniſhments are very neceflary, ſay you, to remedy this Evil. | 


Let us fee now how you apply this Remedy. Therefore, ſay you, let all Difſen- 


ters be puniſhed. Why? Have no Diſſenters conſidered of Religion? Or have all 
Conformiſts conſidered ? That you your ſelf will not fay. Your Project therefore is 
juſt as reaſonable , as if a Lethargy growing Epidemical in Exgland; you ſhould 
propoſe to have a Law made to bliſter and ſcarify and ſhave the Heads of all who 
wear Gowns : Though it he certain that neither all who wear Gowns are Lethargick, 
nor all who are Lethargick wear Gowns, | 2 
——— Dit te Damaſippe Deegqz 

Verum ob tonſilium donent tonſore. 


For there eould not be certainly a more learned Advice, than that one Man ſhould 
be pull'd by the Ears, becaufe another is aſleep. This, when you have conſider d 
of it again, (for 1 find, according to your Principle, all Men have now and then 
need to be jogg*d) you will, I gueſs, be convinced is not like a fair Phyſician, to 
apply a Remedy to a Difeaſe ; but, like an engag'd Enemy, .to vent one's Spleen up- 
on a Party. Common 'Senſe, as well as Common Juſtice, requires, that the Reme- 
dies of Laws and Penalties ſhould be directed againſt the Evil that is to be removed, 
wherever it be found. And if the Puniſhment, you think ſo neceſſary, be (as you 
pretend) to cure the Miſchief you complain of, you muſt let it purſue and fall 
on the Guilty, and thoſe only, in what Company ſoever they are; and not, as 
you here propoſe, and is the higheſt Injuſtice, puniſh the innocent conſidering Diſſen- 
ter, with the Guilty; and, on the other ſide, let the inconſiderate guilty Confor- 
miſt ſcape, with the Innocent. For one may rationally preſume that the National 
Church has ſome, nay more in Proportion, of thoſe who little conſider. or concern 
themſelves about Religion, than any "Congregation of Diſſenters. For Conſcience, 
or the Care of their Souls, being once laid aſide; Intereſt of courſe leads Men into 

that Society, where the Protection and 'Conntenance of the Government, and hopes 
of Preferment, bid faireſt to all their remaining Deſires. So that if careleſs, negli- 
gent, inconſiderate Men in Matters of Religion, who without being forced would not 
conſider, are to be rouſed into a Care of their Souls, and a Search after Truth, by 
Puniſhments ; the National Religion, in all Countries, will certainly have a right 
— the greateſt ſhare of thoſe'Puniſhments 3 at leaſt, not to be wholly exempt from 

a | 27 Jt 
This is that which the Author of the Letter, as I remember, complains of; and 
that juſtly, viz. That the pretended Care of Mens Souls always expreſſes itſelf, in 
thoſe who would have Force any may made uſe of to that end, in very unequal MAe- 
thods ; ſome Per ſons being to be treated with Severity, whilſt others guilty of the ſame 
Faults, are not to be ſo much a3 tonched. Tho you are got pretty well out of the 
deep Mud, and renounce Puniſtrnents directly for Religion 3 yet you ſtick ſtill in 


this part of the Mire; whilſt you would have Diſſenters puniſhed to make them 


conſider „but would not have any thing done to Conformiſts, tho never fo negli- 
Sent in this point of conſidering. The Author's Letter pleas d me, becauſe it is 
2 : "Iu equal 
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equal to all Mankind, is direct, and will, I think, hold every where; which I take 
to be a good Mark of Truth. For I ſhall always ſuſpect, that neither to comport 
with the Truth of Religion, or the Deſign of the Goſpel, which is ſuited to only 
ſome one Country, or Party. What is true and good in England, will be true and 
good at Rome too, in China, or Geneyg, But whether your great and only Method for 
the propagating of Truth, by bringing the Inconſiderate by Puniſhments to conſider, 
would (according to your way of applying your Puniſhments only to Diſſenters from 
the National Religion) be of uſe in thoſe Countries, or any where but where you 
ſuppoſe the Magiſtrate to be in the Right, judge you. Pray, Sir, conſider a little, 
whether Prejudice has not ſome ſhare in your way of Arguing. For this is your 
Poſition 3 Auen are generally negligent in examining the Grounds of their Religion. This 
I grant. But could there be a more wild and incoherent Conſequence druwn from it, 
than this; Therefore Difſenters muſt be puniſhed ? | ea $a; 

But that being laid aſide, let us now ſee to what end they muſt be puniſhed. Some- 
times it is, 70 bring them to confider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper and 
ſufficient to convince them. Of what? That it is not eaſy to ſet Grantham Steeple up- 
on Paul's Church? Whatever it be you wou'd have them convinced of, you are not 
willing to tell us. And ſo it may be any thing. Sometimes it is, 20 incline them to 
lend an Ear to thoſe who tell them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſbew them 
the right. Which is, to lend an Ear to all who differ from them in Religion; as 
well crafty Seducers, as others. Whether this be for the procuring the Salvation of 
their Souls, the End for which you ſay this Force is to be uſed, judge you. But 
this I am ſure ; Whoever will lend an Ear to all. who will tell them they are out of the 
way, will not have much time for any other Buſineſs. 

Sometimes it is, 70 recover Men to ſo much Sobriety and Reflection, as ſeriouſly to put 
the Queſtion to themſelves, Whether it be really worth their while to undergo ſuch Incon- 
veniences, for adhering to a Religion which, for any thing they know, may be falſe; or 
for reject ing another (if that be the caſe) which, for ought they know, may be true, till 
they have brought it to the Bar of Fo ty and given it a fair Trial there. Which, in 
ſhort, amounts to thus much, viz. To make them examine whether their Religion be 
True, and ſo worth the holding, under thoſe Penalties that are annexed to it. Diſſenters 
are indebted to you for your great care of their Souls. But what, I beſeech you, 
ſhall become of thoſe of the National Church, every where (which make far the 
greater part of Mankind) who have no ſuch Puniſhments to make them conſider z who 
have not this ozly Remedy provided for them; but are left in that deplorable Conditi- 
on you mention, of being ſuffer'd quietly, and without Moleſtation, to take no care at 
all of their Souls, or in doing of it to follow their own Prejudices, Humours, or ſome 
crafty Seducers ? Need not thoſe of the National Church, as well as others, bring 
their Religion to the Bar of Reaſon, and give it a fair trial there? And if they need 
to do fo, (as they muſt, if all National Religions cannot be ſuppoſed true) they will 
always need that which, you ſay, is the only means to make them do ſo. So that if 
you are ſure, as you tell us, that there is need of your Method; I am ſure, there is as 
much need of it in National Churches, as any other. And fo, for ought I can ſee, 
you muſt either puniſh them, or let others alone; Unleſs you think it reaſonable that 


the far greater part of Mankind ſhould conſtantly be without that ſovereign and only 


Remedy, which they ſtand in need of equally with other People. | 
Sometimes the end for which Men muſt be puniſhed is, to diſpoſe them to ſubmit to 
Inſtruction, and to give a fair hearing to the Reaſons are offer'd for the enlightning their 
Minds, and diſcovering the Truth to them. If their own words may be taken for it, 
there are as few Difſenters as Conformiſts, in any Country, who will not profeſs they 
have done, and do this. And if their own words may not be taken; who I pray muſt 
be judge? You and your Magiſtrates? If ſo, then it is plain you puniſh them not to 
diſpoſe them to ſubmit to Inſtruction, but to your Inſtruction; not to diſpoſe them to give 4 
fair bearing to Reaſons offer d for the enlightning their Minds, but to give an obedient 
bearing to your Reaſons, If you mean this; it had been fairer and ſh »rter to have 
ſpoken out plainly , than thus in fair words, of indefinite Significatio , to ſay that 
which amounts to nothing. For what Senſe is it, to puniſh a Man to diſpoſe him 
to ſubmit to Inſtruction, and give a fair hearing to Reaſons offer d for the enlightning his 
Mind, and diſcovering Truth to him, who goes two or three times a week ſeveral Miles 
on purpoſe to do it, and that with the hazard of his Liberty or Purſe? Unleſs you 
| | mean 
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mean your Inſtructions, your Reaſons, your Truth: Which brings us but back to what 
ou have diſclaimed, plain Perſecution for differing in Religion. 
Sometimes this is to be done, To prevail with Men to weigh Matters of Religion Pay, 14 
carefully, and impartially. Diſcountenance and Puniſhment put into one Scale, with 
Impunity and Hopes of Preferment put into the other, is as ſure a way to make a 
Man weigh zmpart:ally, as it would be for a Prince to bribe and threaten a Judge to make 
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3 him judge uprightly. oo _ e higodt. tj 
L Sometimes it is, Zo make Men bethink themſelves, and put it out, of. the Power of any Pag. 20. 
3 fooliſh Humour, or unreaſonable Prejudice, to altenate them from Truth and their own Hap- 
4 pineſs. Add but this, to put it out of the Power of any Humour or Prejudice of their 
E own, or other Mens; and I grant the End is good, if you can find the means to pro- 


cure it. But why it thould not be put out of the Power of other Mens Humour or 
Prejudice, as well as their own, wants (and will always want) a Reaſon to prove. [ 
Would it not, I beſeech you, to an indifferent By-ſtander, appear Humour or Preju- . 
dice, or ſomething as bad ; to fee Men, who profeſs a Religion reveal'd from Hea- | 
ven, and which they own contains all in it neceffary to Salvation, exclude Men from 
their Communion, and perſecute them with the Penalties of the Civil Law, for not 
joining in the uſe of Ceremonies which are no where to be found in that reveal d Reli- 
gion? Would it not appear Humour or Prejudice, or ſome ſuch thing, to a ſober 
impartial Heathen z to ſee Chriſtians exclude and perſecute one of the ſame Faith, 
for things which they themſelves confeſs to be indifferent, and not worth the conten- 
ding for? Prejudice, Humour, Paſſion, Luſts, Impreſſions of Education,  Reverence and pag. 6, , 
Admiration of Perſons, worldly Reſpects, Love f their own Choice, and the like, (to 8, 9, 10. 
which you juſtly impute many Mens taking up, and perſiſting in their Religion) are 
indeed good words; and ſo, on the other ſide, are theſe following; Truth, the right 
Way, enlightning Reaſon, ſound Judgment; but they ſignify nothing at all to your pur- 
poſe, till you can evidently and unqueſtionably ſhew the World that the latter (viz. 
Truth and the right Way, &c.) are always, and in all Countries, to be found only in 
the National Church; and the former (viz. Paſſion and Prejudice, &c.) only amongſt 
the Difſenters. But to go on:: Fr 
Sometimes it is, To bring Men to take ſuch care as they ought of their Salvation. Pag. 22. 
What care is ſuch as Men ought to take, whilſt they are out of your Church, will be 
hard for you to tell me. But you endeavour to explain your ſelf, ine the following 
words; that they may not blindly leave it to the choice neither of any other Perſon, nur 
get of their own Luſts and Paſſions, to preſcribe to them what Faith or what Worſhip they 
Hall embrace. You do well to make uſe of Puniſhment to ſhut Paſſion out of the 
choice: becauſe you know fear of ſuffering is no Paſſion. But let that paſs. You 
would have Men puniſhed, to bring them to take ſuch care of ther Salvation, that 
they may not blindly leave it to the choice of any other Perſon to preſcribe to them. Are 
you ſincere? Are you in earneſt? Tell me then truly: Did the Magiſtrate or Natio- 
nal Church, any where, or yours in particular, ever puniſh any Man, to bring him 
to have this care which, you ſay, he ought to take of his Salvation ? Did you ever pu- 
niſh any Man, that he might not blindly leave it to the choice of his. Pariſh-Prieſt, or 
Biſhop, or the Convocation, what Faith or Worſhip he ſhould embrace? *Twill be ſuſ- 
pected care of a Party, or any thing elſe rather than care of the Salvation of Mens 
Souls; if, having found out ſo uſeful, ſo neceſſary a Remedy, the only Method there is Pag: 12. 
room left for, you will apply it but partially, and make trial of it only on thoſe who 
you have truly leaſt kindneſs for. This will, unavoidably, give one Reaſon to ima- 
Sine, you do not think ſo well of your Remedy as you pretend, who are ſo ſparing 
i of it to your Friends; but are very free of it to Strangers, who in other things are 
uſed very much like Enemies. But your Remedy is like the Helleboraſter, that grew 
in the Woman's Garden for the cure of Worms in her Neighbour's Children: For 
truly it wrought too roughly, to give it to any of her own. Methinks your Chari- 
ty, in your preſent Perſecution, is much what as prudent, as juſtifiable, as that good 
Woman's. I hope LI have done you no Injury, that I here ſuppoſe you of the Church 
of England. If I have, I beg your Pardon. It is no offence of Malice, I aſſure you: 
For I ſuppoſe no worſe of you, than I confeſs of my ſelf. IE 
Sometimes this Puniſhment that you contend for, is to bring Mn to act according pag. 22. 
/ to Reaſon and ſound Judgment. | „ | 
| | Tertim e Celo cecidit Cato. 
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This is Reformation indeed. If you can help us to it, you will deſerve Statues to 
be erected to you, as to the Reſtorer of decay d Religion. But if all Men have not 


- Reaſon and ſound Judgment, will Puniſhment put it into them? Beſides, concerning 


Pag. 26. 


this matter, Mankind is ſo divided, that he act according to Reafon and ſound Judg- 
ment at Auſpurg, who would be judged to do the quite contrary at Edinburgh. Will 
Puniſhment make Men know what is Reaſon and ſound Judgment ? If it will not, tis 
impoſlible it ſhould make them act according to it. Reaſon and ſound Judgment are the 
Elixir it ſelf, the univerſal Remedy: And you may as reaſonably puniſh Men to bring 
them to have the Philoſopher's Stone, as to bring them to att according to Reaſon 5 
ſound qulgment. | ho The Sony © eee 
Sometimes it is, To put Men upon 4 ſerious and impartial Examination of the Con- 
troverſy between the 8 and them, which is the way for them to come to the 
Momiedge of the Trath. But what if the Truth be on neither fide (as L am apt to 
imagine you Will think it is not, where neither the Magiſtrate nor the Diſſenter is 
either of them of your Church) how will the examining the Controverſy between the 
Magiſtrate and him be the way to come to the Knowledge of the Truth? Suppoſe the Con- 
troverſy. between a Lutheran and a Fapiſt; or, if you pleaſe, between a Presbyterian 
Magiſtrate and a Quaker Subjeft. il the examining the Controverſy between the Ma- 
+ dens and the Diſſenting Subject, in this caſe, bring hem to the Knowledge of the Truth? 
you ſay yes, then you grant one of theſe to have the Truth on his fide. For the 
examining the Controverſy between a Presbyterian and a Quaker, leaves the Controver- 


| N of them has with the Church of England, or any other Church, untouch'd. 


nd ſo one, at leaſt, of thoſe being already come to the Knowledge of the Truth, ought 
not to be put under your Diſcipline of Puniſhment ; which is only to bring him to the 


Truth. If you ſay no, and that the examining the Controverſy between the Magiſtrate 


confeſs your Rule to be falſe, and your Method to no purpoſe. 

© To conclude, your Syſtem is, in ſhort, this. You would have all Men (laying aſide 
Prejudice, Humour, Paſſion, &c.) examine the Grounds of their Religion, and ſearch for 
the Truth. This, I confeſs, is heartily to be wiſn d. The means that you propoſe to 
make Men do this, is that Diſſenters ſhould be puniſhed to make them do ſo. It is 
as if you had ſaid: Men generally are guilty of a Fault; therefore let one Sect, who 
have the ill luck to be of an Opinion different from the Magiſtrate, be puniſhed. This 
at firſt ſight ſhocks any who has the leaſt ſpark of Senſe, Reaſon or Juſtice. But ha- 
ving ſpoken of this already, and concluding that upon ſecond thoughts, you your ſelf 
will be aſhamed of it; let us conſider it put fo as to be conſiſtent with common Senſe, 
and with all the advantage it can bear; and then let us ſee what you can make of it. 
Men are negligent in examining the Religions they embrace, refuſe, or perſiſt in; therefore 
it is fit they ſhould be puniſhed to make them do it. This is a Conſequence indeed which 
may without defiance to common Senſe, be drawn from it. This is the uſe, the 
only uſe, which you think Puniſhment can indirectiy, and ar a diſtance, have, in mat- 
ters of Religion. Lou would have Men by Puniſhments driven to examine. What? 
Religion. To what end ? To bring them to the Knowledge of the Truth. But I anſwer. 

_ Firſt, Every one has not the Ability to do this. | e 

FJecondiy, Every one has not the opportunity to do it. NT | 

Would you have every poor Proteſtant, for Example, in the Palatinate, examine 

throug bly whether the Pope be infallible, or Head of the Church; whether there be 
a Purgatory; whether Saints are to be pray d to, or the Dead pray'd for; whether 
the Scripture. be the only Rule of Faith; whether there be no Salvation out of the 


and the Diſſenter, in this caſe, will not bring him to the Knowledge of the Truth; you 


Church; and whether there be no Church without Biſhops ; and an hundred other 


Queſtions in Controverſy between the Papiſts and thoſe Proteſtants ; and when he had 
maſter'd theſe, go on to fortify himſelf againſt the Opinions and Objections of other 
Churches he differs from? This, which is no ſmall Task, muſt be done; before a Man 
can have brought his Religion to the Bar of Reaſon, and given it a fair trial there. And 
if you will puniſh Men till this be done; the Country-man muſt leave off plowing and 
ſowing, and betake himſelf to the Study of Greek and Latin; and the Artifan muſt 


ſell his Tools, to buy Fathers and School-men, and leave his Family to ſtarve. If 
ſomething leſs than this will ſatisfy you, pray tell me what is enough. Have they 
conſidered and examined enough, if they are ſatisfied themſelves where the Truth lies? 
If this be the limits of their Examination, you will find few to puniſh 3 unleſs you 
will puniſh them to make them do what they have done already. For, however he 

came 
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came by his Religion, there is ſcare any one to be found who does not own him- 
ſelf ſatisfied that he is in the right. Or elſe, muſt they be puniſhed to make them 
conſider and examine till they embrace that which you chooſe for Truth? If this be 
ſo, what do you but in effect chooſe for them, when yet you would have Men 


puniſhed, 70 bring them to ſuch a' Care of their Souls, that no other Perſon might Pag. 22. 


chooſe for them? If it be Truth in general you, Would have them by Puniſhments dri- 
venito'ſeek ; that is to offer Matter of Diſpute, and not a Rule of Diſcipline. For 
to puniſh any one to make him ſeek till he find Truth, without a Judge of Truth, 
is to puniſh for you know not what; and is all one as if you ſhould whip a Scholar 
to make him find out the ſquare Root of a Number you do not know. I wonder not 
therefore that you could not reſolve with your ſelf what Degree of Severity you 
would have uſed, nor how long continued; when you dare not ſpeak out directly 
whom you would have puniſhed , and are far from being clear to what End they 
ſhould be under Penalties. | Jet | 5 | 

Conſonant to this Uncertainty, of whom, or what to be puniſhed 3 you tell us, 


That there is no queſtion of the Succeſs of this Method. Force will certainly do, if duly Pag. 12. 


proportioned to the Deſign of it. | 
What, I pray, is the Deſign of it? I challenge you, or any Man living, out of 
what you have ſaid in your Book, to tell me directly what it is. In all other Pu- 


niſhmierits that ever 1 heard of yet, till now that you ho he the World a 


new Method, the Defign of them has been to cure the Crime they are denounced 


againſt; and ſo I think it ought to be here. What I beſeech you is the Crime 
here? Diſſenting? That you ſay not, any where, is a Fault. Beſides you tell us, 


That the Magiſtrate hath not an Authority to compel any one to his Religion: And Pag. 21. 
that you do not require that Men ſhould have no Rule but the Religion of the Country. Pag. 25. 
And the /'ower you aſcribe to the Magiſtrate is given him to bring Men, not to his Pag. 26. 


own, but to the true Religion. If Diſſenting be not the Fault; is it that a Man does 
not examine his own Religion, and the Grounds of it? Is that the Crime your Pu- 
niſhments are deſigned to cure? Neither that dare you ſay; leſt you diſpleaſe more 
than you ſatisfy with your new Diſcipline. And then again, (as I faid before) you 
muſt tell us how far you would have them examine, before you puniſh them for not 


doing it. And I imagine, if that were all we required of you, it would be long e- 


Hough before you would trouble us with a Law, that ſhould preſcribe to every 


one how far he was to examine Matters of Religion; wherein if he fail'd and came 


ſhort, he was to be puniſhed ; if he perform'd, and went in his Examination to the 
Bounds ſet by the Law, he was-acquitted and free. Sir, when you conſider it again, 
you will perhaps think this a Caſe reſerv'd to the Great Day, when the Secrets of 
all Hearts ſhall he laid open. For I imagine it is beyond the Power or Judgment of 
Man, in that Variety of Circumſtances, in reſpect of Parts, Tempers, Opportuni- 


ties, Helps, &c. Men are in in this World, to determine what is every one's Duty 


in this great Buſineſs of Search, Enquiry, Examination, or to know when any one 
has done it. That which makes me believe you will be of this mind, is, that 
where you undertake for the Succeſs of this Method, if rightly uſed, it is with a Li- 


mitation., pon ſuch as are not altogether incur able. So that when your Remedy is pag, 12. 


prepared according to Art, (which Art is yet unknown) and rightly apply'd, and 
given in a due Doſe, (all which are Secrets) it will then infallibly cure. Whom ? 
All that are not incurable by it. And ſo will a Pippin Poſſet, eating Fiſh in Lent, 
or a-Presbyterian Lecture, certainly cure all that are not incurable by them. For 
Jam ſure you do not mean it will cure all, but thoſe who are abſolutely incurable; 
becauſe you your ſelf allow one means left of Cure, when yours will not do, viz. 


The'Gruce of God. Your Words are, What Means is there left (except the Grace of Pag 10. 


God) to reduce them, but to lay Thorns and Briars in their way. And here alſo, in 


the place we were conſidering, you tell us, The Incurable are to be left to bd. Where- Pag. 12. 


by, if you mean they are to be left to thoſe means he has ordained for Mens Con- 
verſion and Salvation, yours miſt never be made uſe of: For he indeed has preſcri- 
bed Preaching and Hearing of his Word; but as for thoſe who will not hear, I 
2 not find any Where that he has commanded they ſhould be compell'd or beaten 
There is a third thing that you are as tender and reſerv'd in, as either naming 
the Criminals to be punithed, or poſitively telling us the End for which they ſhould 
be puniſhed : And that is with what ſort of Penalties, what Degree of „* 
| | they 
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they ſhould be forced. You are indeed ſo gracious to them, that you renounce the 
Severities and Penalties hitherto made uſe of. You tell us, they ſhould be but mode- 
rate Penalties. But if we ask you what are moderate Penalties, you confeſs you 
cannot tell us. So that by Moderate, here, you yet mean nothing. You tell 
us, the outward Force to be applyd ſhould be duly, temper d. But what that due 
Temper is, you do not, or cannot ſay; and ſo in effect, it ſignifies juſt nothing. Yet if 
in this you are not plain and direct, all the reſt of your Deſign will ſignify nothing. 
For it being to have ſome Men, and to ſome End, /puniſhed 5; yet, if it cannot be 


found what Puniſhment is to be uſed, it is (notwithſtanding all you have ſaid) utter- 


ly uſeleſs. Ton tell us modeſtly, That to determine. preciſely the juſt meaſure of. the Pu- 
niſbment, will require ſome Conſideration. If the Faults were preciſely determined, 
and could be proved, it would require no more Conſideration to determine the mea- 
ſure of the Puniſhment, in this, than it would in any other Caſe, where thoſe were 
known. But where the Fault is undefined, and the Guilt not to be proved, (as 1 
ſuppoſe it will be found in this prefent Buſineſs of examining) it will without doubt 
require Conſideration to proportion the Force to the Deſign. Juſt ſo much Conſide- 
ration as it will require to fit a Coat to the Moon, or proportion a Shoe to the F 


of thoſe who inhabit her. For to proportion a Puniſhment to a Fault that you do 


Page . 


not name, (and ſo we in Charity ought to think you do not yet know) and a Fault 
that when you have named it, will be impoſſible to be proved who are or are not guil- 
ty of it; will I ſuppoſe require as much Confederation, as to fit a Shoe to Feet whoſe 
Size and Shape are not known. | 7 ee 
However, you offer ſome meaſures whereby to regulate your Puniſnments; which 
when they are looked into, will be found to be juſt as good as none; they being 
impoſſible to be any Rule in the Caſe. The firſt is, So much Force, or ſuch Penalties 
as are. wrdinarily ſufficient to prevail with Men of common Diſcretion; and not deſpe- 
rately perverſe, and obſtinate., to weigh Matters of Religion carefully and im- 
2 and without which ordinarily they will not do this. Where it is to be 
ſerved: g 3 a ke 3 6 Chi R | | i 
Firſt, That who are theſe Men of Common Diſcretion, is as hard to know, as to 
know what is a fir Degree of Puniſhment in the Caſe; and ſo you do but regulate 
one Uncertainty by another. Some Men will be apt to think, that he who will 
not weigh Matters of Religion, which are of infinite Concernment to him, without 
Puniſhment, cannot in reaſon be thought a Man of Common Diſcretion. Many Wo- 
men of Common. Diſcretion enough to manage the ordinary Affairs of their Families, 
are not able to read a Page in an ordinary Author, or to underſtand and give an 
account what it means, when read to them. Many Men of Common Diſcretion in 
their Callings, are not able to judge when an Argument is conclufive or; no; 


: 


much leſs to trace it through a long Train of Conſequences. what Penalties ſhall be 


ſufficient to prevail with ſuch (who upon Examination, I fear, will not be found to 
make the leaſt part of Mankind) to examine and weigh Matters of Religion carefully 
aud impartially ? The Law allows all to have Common Diſcretion, for whom it has 
not provided Guardians or Bedlam. So that, in effect, your Men of Common Dif- 
cretion are all Men, not judge d Ideots or Madmen: And Penalties ſufficient to prevail 
with Men of Common Diſcretion, are Penalties ſufficient to prevail with all Men, but 
Ideots and Madmen. Which what a meaſure it is to. regulate Penalties by, let all 
Men of Common Diſcretion judge. | | 
Secondly, You may be pleaſed to conſider, That all Men of the ſame Degree of 
Diſcretion, are not apt to be moved by the ſame Degree of Penalties. Some are of 
a more yielding, ſome of a more ſtiff Temper 3 and what is ſufficient to prevail on 
one, is not half enough to move the other; tho both Men of Common Diſcretion. 
So that Common Diſcretion will be here of no uſe to determine the meaſure of Pu- 
niſhment : Eſpecially, when in the ſame Clauſe you except Men deſperately perverſe aud 
obſtinate, who are as hard to be known, as what you ſeek: viz. the juſt Proportions 
ot Puniſhments neceſſary to prevail with Men to conſider, examine, and weigh Matters 
of Religion; wherein, if a Man tells you he has confider'd, he has weigh'd, he has exa- 
min d, and ſo goes on in his former Courſe, tis impoſtible for you ever to known whe- 
ther he has done his Duty, or whether he be deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. So 
that this Exception ſignifies juſt nothing. | | 
There are many things in your uſe of Force and Penalties, different from any 
I ever met with elſewhere. One of them, this Clauſe of yours, concerning — 
meaſure 


” 
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meaſure of Puniſhments, now under Conſideration, offers me: Wherein you propor- 
tion your Puniſhments only to the Yielding and Corrigible, not to the Perverſe and Ob- 
ſtinate; contrary to the Common Diſcretion which has hitherto made Laws in o- 
ther Caſes, which levels the Puniſhments againſt refractory Offenders , and never 
ſpares them becauſe they are obſtinate. This however 1 will not blame, as an over- 
1 in you. Vour new Method; which aims at ſuch impracticable and inconſiſtent 
things as Laws cannot bear, nor Penalties be uſeful to, forced you to it. The Uſe- 
leſneſs, Abſurdity, and Unreaſonableneſs of great Severitzes, you had acknowledg'd 
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in the foregoing Paragraphs. Diſſenters you would have brought to conſider by mo- pag, 123 
derate Penalties, . They lie under them; but whether they have confider'd_ or no (for 14. 


that you cannot. tell,): they ſtill continue Piſſenters. What is to be done now? Why, 
the incurable are to be left to God, as you tell us, P. 12. Your Puniſhments were 
not meant to prevail on the deſperately Perverſe and Obſtinate , as you tell us here. 
And ſo. whatever be the Succeſs, your Puniſhments are however juſtifyed. 

You have given us in another Place, ſomething like another Boundary to your 
moderate Penalties : But when examined, it proves juſt like the reſt, trifling only, in 
good Words, ſo. put together as to have no direct meaning; an Art very much in 


uſe amongſt ſome ſort. of learned Men. The Words are theſe 3 Such Penalties as Pag. 2c; 


may not tempt Perſons who have any Concern for their Eternal Salvation, (and thoſe 
who have none, ought not to be conſidered) to renounce a Religion which they believe to 
be true, or profeſs one which they do not believe to be ſo. If by any Concern, you mean 
a true Concern for their Eternal Salvation, by this Rule you may make your Puniſh- 
ments as great as you pleaſe; and all the Severities you have diſclaim d may be 


brought in play again: For none of thoſe will be able to make a Man, who is truly 


concerned for his Eternal Salvation, renounce a Religion he believes to be true, or pro- 
feſs one, he does not believe to be ſo. If by thoſe who have any Concern , you mean 
ſuch who have ſome faint Wiſhes for Happineſs hereafter, and would be glad to have 
things go well with them in the other World, but will venture nothing in this 
World for it; theſe, the moderateſt Puniſhments you can imagine, will make change 
their Religion. If by any Concern, you mean whatever may be between theſe two; 


the Degrees are ſo infinite, that to proportion your Puniſhments by that, is to have 


no meaſure of them at all. 


* 


One thing 1 cannot but take notice of in this Paſſage , before I leave it: And 
that is that you ſay here, Thoſe who have no Concern. for their Salvation, deſerve not 
to be conſidered, In other parts of your Letter you pretend to have Compaſſion on 
the Careleſs, and provide Remedies for them: But here, of a ſudden, your Charity 
fails you; and you give them up to Eternal Perdition , without the leaſt Regard, 


the leaſt Pity, and ſay they deſerve not to be conſidered. Our Saviour's Rule was , 


The ſick, and not the whole, need a Phyſician. Your Rule here is, Thoſe that are 
Careleſs, are not to, be. conſidered , but are to be left to themſelves. This would 
ſeem ſtrange, if one did not obſerve what drew you to it. You perceiv'd that if the 
Magiſtrate was to uſe no Puniſhments but ſuch as would make no body change their 
Religion, he was to uſe none at all: For the Careleſs would be brought to the 
National Church, with any ſlight Puniſhments; and when they are once there, you 
are, it ſeems, ſatisfied, and look no farther after them. So that by your own mea- 
ſures, af the Careleſs, and thoſe who have no Concern for their Eternal Salvation, are 
to be regarded and taken care of; if the Salvation of their Souls is to be promoted, 
there is to be no Puniſhments uſed at all: And therefore you leave them out as not to 
be conſidered. | 


There remains yet one thing to be inquired into, concerning .the meaſure of the 


Puniſhments, and that is the length of their Duration. Moderate Puniſhments that 


are continued, that Men find no end of, know no way out of, fit heayy, and become 
immoderately uneaſy. Diſſenters you would have puniſhed, to make them conſider. 
Your Penalties have had the Effect on them you intended; they have made them 
conſider; and they have done their utmoſt in conſidering. What now muſt be 
done with them? They muſt be puniſh'd on; for they are ſtill Diſſenters. If it 
were juſt, if you had reafon at firſt to puniſh a Diſſenter, to make him conſider, 
when you did not know but that he had conſidered. already; it is as juſt, and you 
have as much reaſon to puniſh him on, even when he has perform'd what your 
Puniſhments was deſigned for, when he has confidered, but yet remains a Diſſenter. 
For I may juſtly ſuppoſe, and you muſt grant, that a Man niay remain a He 
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2. For What. ERA 
3. With what Puniſhmehts. 
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5. N 1 true Religion it would be; if Magiſtrates every where 
e bribes Fd bet 

. And laſtly, Whence the Magistrate had Commiſſion to do ſo. 

When you have done this plainly and intelligibly, without keeping in the uncer- 
tainty of general expreſſions, and wirhour ſuppoſing all along your Church in the right, 
and your Religion the true; (Which can no more be allow d — caſe, 

T- | | | whatever 
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whatever your Church or Religion be, than it can be to a Papiſt or a Lutheran, a 


Presbyterian, or an Auabaptiſt z nay no more to you, that it can be allowed to a Jew 
or a Mahometan); when, I fay, you have by ſettling theſe Points, fram'd the parts 
of your new Engine, ſet it together, and ſhew'd that it will work, without doing 
more harm than good in the World; I think then Men may be content to ſubmit to 
it. But imagining this, and an Engine to ſhew the perpetual Motion, will be found 
out together; I think Toleration in a very good ſtate, notwithſtanding your anſwer z 
wherein you having ſaid ſo much for it, and for ought I ſee, nothing againſt it; unleſs an 
impracticable Chimera be, in your opinion, ſomething mightily to be apprehended. 

We have now ſeen and examined the main of your Treatiſe 3 and therefore I think I 
might here end, without going any farther. But, that you may not think your ſelf, or 
any of your Arguments neglected, Iwill go over the remainder, and give you my thoughts 
on every thing I ſhall meet within it, that ſeems to need any anſwer. | In one place you 
argue againſt the Author thus: If then the Author's Fourth Propoſition, as you call it, 
viz. That Force is of no uſe for promoting true Religion and the Salvation of Souls, 
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be not true (as perhaps by this time it appears it is not) then the laſt Propoſition, which Pag. 15. 


is built upon it, muſt fall with it: Which laſt Propoſition is this, viz. That no body can 
have any right to uſe any outward Force or Compulſion to bring Men to the true Religion, 
and ſo to Salvation. If this Propoſition were built, as you alledge, upon that which 
you call his fourth, then indeed if the fourth fell, this built upon it would fall with 
it. But that not being the Author's Propoſition, (as I have ſhew'd) nor this built 
wholly on it, but on other Reaſons, (as I have already paov'd, and any one may ſee in 
ſeveral parts of his Letter, particularly P. 234, 235.) what youalledge falls of it ſelf: 
The buſineſs of the next Paragraph is to prove, That if Force be uſeful, then Jomebody 
muſt certainly have a right to uſe it. The firſt Argument you go about to prove it by, 
is this, That Uſefulneſs is as good an Argument to prove there is ſomewhere a right to 
uſe it, as Uſeleſneſs is to prove no body has ſuch a right. If you conſider the things 
of whoſe Uſetulneſs or Uſeleſneſs we are ſpeaking, you will perhaps be of another 
mind. It is Puniſhment, or Force uſed in puniſhing. Now all Puniſhment is ſome 
evil, ſome inconvenience, ſome ſuffering z by taking away or abridging ſome good 
thing, which he who is puniſhed has otherwiſe a right to. No to juſtitie the bring- 
Ing any ſuch evil upon any Man, two things are requiſite. Firſt, That he who does ir 
has Commiſſion and Power ſo to do. Secondly, That it be directly uſeful for the pro- 
curing ſome greater good. W hatever Puniſhment one Man uſes to another, with- 
out theſe two conditions, whatever he may pretend, proves an injury and injuſtice, 
and ſo of right ought to have been let alone. And therefore, though Uſetulneſs 
(which is one of the conditions that makes Puniſhments juſt) when it is away, may 
hinder. Puniſhments from being lawful in any bodies hands; yet Uſefulneſs, when 
preſent (being but one of thoſe conditions) cannot give the other, which is a Com- 
miſſion to puniſh 5 without which alſo Puniſhment is unlawful. - From whence it 
follows, That though uſeleſs Puniſhment be unlawful from any hand; yet uſeful Pu- 
niſhment from every hand is not lawful. A Man may have the Stone, and it may be 
uſefal (more than indirectly, and at a diſtance uſeful) to him to be cut; but yet this 
Uſefulneſs will not juſtify the moſt skilful Chirurgeon in the World, by Force to make 
him endure the pain and hazard of cutting; becauſe he has no Commiſion, no right, 
without the Patient's own conſent to do fo. Nor is it a good argument cutting will 
be uſeful. to him; therefore there is a right ſomewhere to cut him, whether he will 
or no? Much leſs will there be an Argument for any right, if there be only a poſſibi- 
lity that it may prove uſeful indirectly and by accident. Fo: 
Your other Argument is this; F Force or Puniſhment be of neceſſary uſe, then it 
be acknowledged, that there'is aright ſomewhere to uſe it; unleſs we will ſay (what without 
zmpiety cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governour of all things has uot 
furniſhed Mankind with competent means for the promoting his own honour inthe world, 
and the good of Souls. If your way of arguing be true; tis demonſtration; that Force is 
not of zeceſſary uſe. For I argue thus, in your form. We muſt acknowledge Force nor 
to be of neceflary-uſe,z unleſs we will ſay (what without impiety cannot be ſaid,) that the wiſe 
Diſpoſer and Governour of all things did not, for above 300 Years after Chriſt, furniſh his 
jurch with competent, means for promoting his own honour inthe world , and the good of fouls. 
ITis for you to conſider whether theſe Arguments be concluſive or no. This I am ſure; the 
one is as concluſive as the other. But if your ſuppoſed V/efulneſs places a right ſomewhere 


touſe en me in whoſe hands it places it in Tyrky, Perſia, or China, or any Country 
10 Vol. _ Nn where 
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where Chriſtians of different Churches live under a Heathen or Mahometan Sovereign? 
And if you cannot tell me in whoſe hands it places it there, (as I believe you will 
find it pretty hard to do) there are then (it ſeems) ſome places where (upon your 
ſuppoſition of the neceſſary Uſefulneſs of Force) the wiſe and benign Governour and 
Diſpoſer of all things, has not furmſh'd Men with competent means for promoting his own 
honour, and the good of Souls; unleſs you will grant, that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer 
and Governonr of all things, hath for the promoting of his honour, and the good of ſouls, 
placed a power in Mahometan or Heathen Princes, to gy Cliriſtians, to bring them 
ro conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper to convince them. But this is the advantage 
of ſo fine an invention, as that of Force doing ſome ſervice indirectly and at a diſtance ; 
which Uſefulneſs, if we may believe you, places a right in Mabometan or Pagan 
Princes hands, to uſe force upon Chriſtians for fear leſt mankind in thoſe Countries, 
ſnould be wnfurniſh'd with means for the promoting God's honour and the good of ſouls. 
For thus you argue; If there be ſo great uſe of Force, then there is a right ſomewhere to 
uſe it. And if there be ſuch a right ſomewhere, where ſhould it be but in the Civil Sove- 
reign ? Who can deny now, but that you have taken care, great care, for the pro- 
moting of Truth and the Chriſtian Religion ? Bur yet it is as hard for me, I confeſs, 
and I believe for others, to conceive how you ſhould think to do any ſervice to Truth 
and the Chriftian Religion, by putting a right into Mahometans or Heathens hands to 
puniſh Chriſtians as it was for you to conceive how the Author ſhould think to do any 
fervice to Truth, and the Chriſtian Religion, by exempting the Profeſſors of it from Pu- 
niſhmentevery where; ſince there are more Pagan, Mahometan, and erroneous Princes 
in the World, than Orthodox; Truth, and the Chriſtian Religion (taking the world 
as we find it) is ſure to be more puniſhed and ſuppreſs d, than Error and Falſhood. 
The Author having endeavour'd to ſhew that no body at all, of any rank or condition, 
had a power to puniſh, torment, or uſe any Man ill, for matters of Religion; you 
tell us yon do not yet underſtand, why Clergy-men are not as capable of ſuch Power as 
other Men. I do not remember that the Author any where, by excepting Eccleſia- 
ſticks more than others, gave you any occaſion to ſhew your concern in this point. 
Had he forſeen that this would have touch'd you ſo nearly, and that you ſet your 
heart ſo much upon the Clergy's Power of puniſhing 3 *tis like he would have told 
you, he thought Eccleſiaſticks as capable of it as any Men; and that if forwardneſs 
and diligence in the exerciſe of ſuch Power may recommend any to it, Clergy-men in 
the opinion of the World ſtand faireſt for it. However, you do well to put in your 
claim for them, tho the Author excludes them no more than their Neighbours. Nay, . 
they muſt be-allow'd the pretence of the faireſt Title. For I never read of any Seve- 


-- rities that were to bring Men to Chriſt, but thoſe of toe Law of Moſes; which is 
therefore call'd a Pedagague. (Gal. 3. 14.) And the next Verſe tells us, That after that 


Faith is come, we are no longer under a School. maſter. But yet if we are ſtill to be dri- 
ven to Chrift by a Rod, I ſhall not envy them the pleaſure of wielding it: Only I 
deſire them, when they have got the Sconrge into their Hands, to remember our Sa- 
viour, and follow his Example, © who never usd it but once; and that they would, 
like him, imploy it only to drive vile and ſcandalous Traffickers for the things of this 
World, out of their Church, rather than to drive whoever they can into it. Whether 
that latter be not a proper Method to make their Church what our Saviour there 
renounced of the Temple, they who uſe it were beſt look. For in matters of Reli- 
on, none are ſo ealy to be driven, as thoſe who have nothing of Religion at all; 
and next to them, the Vicious, the Ignorant, the Worldling, and the Hypocrite; 
who care for no more of Religion but the Name, nor no more of any Church, but 
its Proſperity and Power; and who, not unlike thoſe defcrib'd by our Saviour, (Luke 
20. %%.) for a ſnew come to; or ery up the Prayers of the Church, That they may 
devonr Widows, und other helpleſs People's Houſes. I ſay not this of the ſerious Pro- 
Fflors of any Church, who are in earneſt in matters of Religion. Such 1 value, who 
conſcientiouſſy, and out of a ſincere Perſuaſion, embrace any Religion, tho' different 
from mine, and in a way, I think, miſtaken. But no body can have reaſon to think o- 
therwiſe than what 1 have ſaid, of thoſe wheare wrought upon to be of any Church, 
by ſecular hopes and fears. "Thoſe truly place Trade above all other Conſilerations, and 
-merchandize with Religion itſelf, who regulate their choice by worldly Profit and Loſs. 
Tou endeavour to prove, againſt the Author, that Civil Society is not inſtituted 
-only for Civil Ends, 2. e. The procuring, preſerving, and advancing Mens Civil Inte- 


Pag. 18. reſts. /Your words are: IT muſt ſay, that our Author does but beg the Queſtion, when he 


, affirms 
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affirms that the Commonwealth is conſtituted only for the procuring, preſerving, and advan- 
ting of the Civil Intereſts of the Members of it. That Commonwealths are inſtituted 
for theſe Ends, no Man will deny. But if there be any other Ends beſides theſe, attaina- 
ble by the Civil Society and Government, there is no reaſon to affirm, That theſe are the 
only Ends for which they are deſigned. Doubtleſs Commonwealths are inſtituted for the 


attaining of all the Benefits which Polifical Government can yield. And therefore, if 


the Spiritual, and Eternal Intereſts of Men may any way be procured or advanced by 
Political Government, the procuring and advancing thoſe Intereſts muſt in all reaſon be 


reckowd among the Ends of Civil Societies, and ſo, conſequently, fall within the compaſs - 


of the Magiſtrates Juriſdiction. I have ſet down your Words at large, to let the 
Reader ſee, That you of all Men had the leaſt reaſon to tell the Author, he does 
but beg the Queſtion 5 unleſs you mean to juſtify your ſelf by the Pretence of his E- 
xample. You argue thus, F there be any other Ends attainable by Civil Society, then 
Civil Intereſts are not the only Ends for which Commonwealths are inſtituted. And how 
do you prove there be other Ends? Why thus, Doubtleſs commonwealths are inſtitu» 
ted for the attaining of all the Benefits which Political Government can yield. Which 
is as clear a Demonſtration, as Doubtleſs can make it to be. The Queſtion is, Whe- 
ther Civil Society be inſtituted only for Civil Ends? Nou ſay, No; and your Proof 
is, Becauſe , Doubtleſs, it is inſtituted; for other Ends. If I now ſay, Doubtleſs 
this is a good Argument; is not every one bound without more ado to admit it 
for ſuch > If not, Doubtleſs you are in Danger to be thought to beg the Queſtion. | 


But notwithſtanding you fay here, That the Author begs the Queſtion, in the follow- 


ing Page you tell us, That the Author offers three Conſiderations which ſeem to him abun- 


dantly to demonſtrate, that the Civil Power neither can, nor ought in any manner to be ex- 


tended to the Salvation of Souls. He does not then beg the 2ueſtion. For the Queſtion being, 
whether Civil Intereſt be the only End of Civil Society, he gives this reaſon for the Nega- 
tives That Civil Power has nothing to do with the Salvation of Souls; and offers three 
Confrderations for the proof of it. For it will always be a good Conſequence, that, if 
the Civil Power has nothing to do with the Salvation of Souls, then Civil Intereſt is 
the only End of Civil Society. And the reaſon of it is plain; becauſe a Man having no 
other Intereſt, but either in this World or the World to come; if the end of Civil 
Society reach not to a Man's Intereſt in the other World, (all which is comprehended 
in the Salvation of his Soul) 'tis plain, that the fole End of Civil Society is Civil 
Intereſt, under which the Author comprehends the good things of this World. 
And now let us examine the Truth of your main Poſition, viz. That Civil Society 
z inſtituted for the attaining all the Benefits that it may any way yield. Which, if 
true, then this Poſition muſt be true, viz. That all Societies whatſoever are inſtituted 
for the attaining all the Benefits that they may any way yield there being nothing 
peculiar to Civil Society in the Caſe, why that Society ſhould be ixſtituted for the at- 
taining all the Benefits it can any way yield, and other Societies not. By which Ar- 
gument it will follow, That all Societies are inſtituted for one and the ſame End: 
7. e. for the attaining all the Benefits that they can any way yield. By which account 
there will be no Difference between Church and Statez a Commonwealth and an Ar- 


my ; or between a Family and the Eaſt- India Company; all which have hitherto 


been thought diſtin ſorts of Societies, inſtituted for different Ends. If your Hy- 
potheſis hold good, one of the Ends of the Family muſt be to preach the Goſpel; 
and adminiſter the Sacraments; and one Buſineſs of an Army to teach Languages ; 
and propagate Religion; becauſe theſe are Benefits ſome way or other attainable by 
thoſe Societies: Unleſs you take want of Commiſſion and Authority to be a ſuffici- 
ent Impediment: And that will be fo too in other Caſes. | 
Iis a Benefit to have true — and Philoſophy embraced and aſſented to; 
in any Civil Society or Government. But will you ſay, therefore, that it is a Be- 
niefit to the Society, or one of the Ends of Government, that all who are not peri- 
pateticks ſhould be puniſhed; to make Men find out the Truth, and profeſs it. This 
indeed might be thought a fit way to make ſome Men embrace the peripatetick Phi- 


loſophy, but not a proper way to find the Truth. For, perhaps the peripatetick 


Fhiloſophy may not be true; perhaps a great many have not Time, nor Parts to ſtu- 
dy it; perhaps a great many who have ſtudied it, cannot be convinced of the Truth 
of it: And therefore it cannot be a Benefit to the Commonwealth, nor one of the 
Ends of it, that theſe Members of the Society ſhould be diſturb d, and diſeas d to no 
Lavin 7 when they are guilty of no Fault. For juſt the ſame reaſon, it _—_ 
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e a Benefit to Civil Society, that Men ſhould be puniſhed in Dermari, for not 
eing Litherans 5 in Geneva, for not being Calviniſts; and in Viauna, for not being 
Papifts; as a means to make them find out the true Religion. For ſoz upon your 


Grounds, Men muſt be treated in thoſe Places, as well as in England, for not be- 


ing of the Church of England. And then, I beſeech you, conſider the great Benefit 


will accrue to Men in Society by this Method; and I * it will be a hard 


thing for you to prove, That ever Civil Governments were inſtituted to puniſh Men 
adrefib, ant 


from, is the Wrong. 


for not being of this, or that Sect in Religion; however by accident, 


at a diſtance, it may be an occaſion to one perhaps of a thouſand, or an hundred, 


fo ſtudy that Controverſy, which is all you e from it. If it be a Zexefit, pray 
tell me what Fenefit it is. A Civil Benefit it cannot be. For Mens Civil Intereſts 
are diſturb'd,” injur'd, and impair'd by it. And what Spiritual Benefit that can be to 


any Multitude of Men, to be puniſhed for diſſenting from a falſe or erroneous Pro- 
ſe 


n, 1 would have you find out: unleſs it be a Spiritual Benefit to be in danger to 
be driven into a wrong way. For if in all differing Sets; one is in the wrong, 
*is a hundred to one but that from which one diffents, and is puniſhed for diſſenting 


I grant it is paſt doubt, That the Nature of Man is ſo covetous of Good, that 
no one would have excluded from any Action he does, or from any Inſtitution he 
is concerned in, any manner of Good or Benefit that it might any way yield. And 
if this be your meaning, it will not be denied you. But then you ſpeak very impro - 
perly, or father very miſtakenly, if you call ſuch Benefits as may any way (i. e. in- 
directly, and at 4 diſtance, or by accident) be attain d by Civil or any other Society, 
the Ends for which it is inſtituted. Nothing can in reaſon be — — 
thoſe w 


Ends of any Society, but what may in reaſon be ep to be —— 
I 


enter into it. Now no body can ix reaſon ſuppoſe, that any one entred into Civil 
Society for the procuring, ſecuring, or advancing the Salvation of his Soul; when he, 
for-that End, needed not the Force of Civil Society. The procuring, therefore, ſe- 
caring,” and advancing the Spiritual and Eternal Intereſt of Auen, cannot in reaſon be 
rethor'd amongſt the Ends of Civil Societies; tho perhaps it might ſo fall out, that 
in ſome particular Inſtance, fome Man's ſpiritual Intereſt might be advanced by your 
or any othe way of applying Civil Force, A Nobleman, whoſe Chapel is decayed or 
fallen, may take uſe of his Dining-room for Praying and Preaching. Yet whate- 
ver Benefit were attainable by this uſe of the Room, no body can in reaſon reckon 
this among the Ends for which it was built; no more than the accidental breedin 
of ſome Bird in any part of it (tho it were a Benefit it yielded) could in reaſon be 
reckon'd among the Ends of building the Houſe. - + 1 
But, ſay you, Doubt leſs Commonwealths are inſtituted for the attaining of all the 
s which Political Government- can yield; and therefore if the Spiritual and Eter- 
nul Intereſts of Men may any way be procur'd or advanc'd by Political Government, 
2 advancing thoſe Intereſts, muſt in all reaſon. be reckoud- amongſt the 
ws of Civil Society, aud fo conſequently ſall mit bin the compaſs of the Magiſtr ate's 
Juriſcidion. Upon the fame Grounds, I thus reaſon. Doubrleſs Churches are in- 
ſtituted for the attaining of all the Benefits which Eccleſiaſtical Government can 
yield: And therefore, if the Temporal and Secular Intereſts of Men may any way be 
. advanced by Eecleſiaſtical Polity , the procuring and advancing thoſe 
nterefts maſt in all reaſon be reckoned among the Ends of Religious Societies, and 
10 1 fall within the compaſs of Churchmens Juriſdiction. The Church of 
Rome has openly made its Advantage of Secular intereſts to be procured or advanced, 
indirectiy, and at a diſtance, and in ordine ad ſpiritualia; all which ways (if I mi- 
ſtake not Engliſh) are com ded under your any way. But I do not remember 
that any of the Reformed Churches have hitherto directly profeſſed it. But there is 
a time for all things. And if the Commonwealth once invades the ſpiritual Ends 


of the Church, by meddling with the Salvation of Souls, (which ſhe has always been 


ſo tender of) who can deny, that the Church ſhould hade Liberty to make herſelf 
e ty Rene W eee . 


But, Sir, however you and may argue from wrong Suppoſitions, yet unleſs the | 


oltle, (Eph. g.) where he reckons up the Church- Officers which Chriſt hath inſti- 
tated in 3 8 h were N — — _ — — 7 
* advancing of their {cular Interefts will ſcarce be allow'd to be * 4 
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nes, on mithin the comp their Juriſdiction. Nor till it can be ſhewn that 

N78 02 is Wee We Ends, or that the. Magificare — Cannon 
to interpoſe his Authority, or uſe Force in Matters of Religion; your Suppoſition 
of Spixitual Benefits indirefly and at a diſtance attainable by Political Government, 
will never prove the adyancing of thoſe Intereſts by Force, to be the Magiſtrates 
Buſineſs, and to fall within the compaſs of his Juriſdiction. Aud till then, the Force 
of the Arguments which the Author has rough againſt it, (in the ſeventh and fol- 
lowing _— of his Letter), will hold good 

Comumnqgbwealths, or Civil Societies 755 Governments, if you will believe the ju- 

Mr. Faker, are a8 St. Peter calls them 1 Pet. 2. £3 Jenn xhiars , the 

Contrivance and Inſtitution: o Man; and he ſhews there for! What end; viz, for the 
Puniſhment of evil ders, and the Praiſe of them that do well. I do not find any where, 
that it is for. the Puniſhment of thoſe who are not in Church Communion with the 
Magiſtrate, ta make 195 ſtudy Controverſies i in Religion, or bearben to thoſe who 
wilt tell them they have miſt alen their way, and offer to ſhew them the right one, 
You =_ — rom. ſuch a Commiſfor if you ſay fay it is from God. And in all So- 
cieties inſtituted by M ian the Ends of them can be no other than what the Inſtit 
4 painted; 1 Wn ſaxe cou 7 not be their Spiritual and Eternal ere. 


t ſtipulate about th 
8 th he — — oe A T1 any Sovercig 0 they el ſet over it. There are 
ich 
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is 155 — Commander in time of War; but in time of Peace, neither he nor a 
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if we take theſe laſt cited Words equivalent to thoſe in the former Place, his Proof 
will ſtand thus, The Magiſtrate has no title to invade the Civil Rights or Worldly 
Goods of any one, upon Pretence of Religion; becauſe the Care of Souls is not committed 
to him. This is the ſame in the Author's Senſe with the former. And whether ei- 
1115 this, or that, be 4 proving the ſame thing by itſelf, we muſt leave to others to 
judge. | 5 | | 
You quote the Author's Argument, which he brings to prove that the Care of 
Souls is not committed to the Magiſtrate, in theſe Words, I is not committed to him 
by God, becauſe it appears not that God has ever given any ſuch Anthority to one Man 


over another, as to compel any one to his Religion. This, when firſt T read it, I confeſs, 


I thought a good Argument. But you ſay, thi. # quite beſide the Buſineſs and 
the reaſon you give, is, For the Authority of the Magiſtrate is not an Authority to 
compel any one to his Religion, but only an Authority to procure all his Subjects the 
means of diſcovering the way of Salvation, aud to procure witbal, as much as in him 
lies, that none remain ignorant of it, &c. I fear, Sir, you forget your ſelf. The 
Author was not writing againſt your new Hypotheſis, before it was known in 


the World. He may be excuſed if he had not the Gift of Prophecy, to argue 


if the 


againſt a Notion which was not yer ſtarted. He had in view only the Laws hither- 
to made, and the Puniſhments (in Matters of Religion) in uſe in the World. The 
Penalties, as I take it, are lain on Men for being of different ways of Religion. 
Which, what is it other, but to compel them to relinquiſh their own, and to con- 
form themſelves to that from which they differ? If this be not to compel them to 
the Magiſtrate's Religion, pray tell us what is? This muſt be neceſſarily ſo under- 
ſtood 3 unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that the Law intends not to have that done, which 
with Penalties it commands to be done; or that Puniſhments are not Compulſion, 
not that Compulſion the Author complains of. The Law ſays, Do this and live; 
embrace this Doctrine, conform to this way of Worſhip, and be at eaſe, and free; 
or elſe be fined, impriſoned, baniſhed, burnt. If you can ſhew among the Laws that 
have been made in England, concerning Religion, (and I think I may ſay any where elſe) 
any one that puniſhes Men for not having 7mpartially examin'd the Religion they have 
embrac'd, or refus d, I think I may yield you the Cauſe. Law-makers have been ge- 
nerally wiſer than to make Laws that could not be executed : and therefore their 
Laws were againſt Non-Conformiſts, which could be known; and not for zmpartial 
Examination, which could not. Twas not then befides the Author's Bafineſs, to 
bring an Argument againſt the Perſecutions here in faſhion. He did not know that 
any one who was ſo free as to acknowledge that the Magiſtrate has not an Aut hori- 
ty to compel any one to his Religion, and thereby at once (as you have done)- give up 
all the Laws now in force againſt Diſſenters, had yet Rods in ſtore for them, and by 
a new Trick would bring them under the laſh of the Law , when the old Preten- 
ces were too much exploded to ſerve any longer. Have you never heard of ſuch a 
thing as the Religion eſtabliſp d by Lam? Which is, it ſeems, the Lawſul Religion 
of a Country, and to be comply'd with as ſuch. There being ſuch things, ſuch 
Notions yet in the World, it was not quite beſides the Author's Buſineſs to alledge, 
that God never gave ſuch Authority to ove Man over another as to compel any one to 


his Religion. I will grant, if you pleaſe, Religion eſtabliſhd by Law is a pretty odd 


way of 8 e in the Mouth of a Chriſtian; (and yet it is much in faſhion) as 
agiſtrates Authority could add any Force or Sanction to any Religion, whe- 
ther true or falſe. I am glad to find you have fo far conſidered the Magiſtrates Au- 


thority, that you agree with the Author, that he harh none to compel Men to his 


Religion. Much leſs can he, by any Eſtabliſhment of Law, add any thing to the 
Truth or Validity of his own, or any Religion whatſoever. DIY: 
It remains now to examine, whether the Author's Argument will not hold good, 


Pag. 21. even againſt Puniſhments in your wy For if the Magiſtrate's Authority be, as you 


here ſay, only to procure al hu Subjects, (mark what you ſay, ALL HIS SUB- 


JECTS) the means of diſcovering the way of Salvation, and. to procure withal, as 


much as in bim lies, that NONE remain ignorant of it, or refuſe to embrace it, 


either for want of uſing thoſe means, or by reaſon of any ſuch Prejudices as may ren- 
der them ineffectual. 17 or by . 1 


de | this be the Magiſtrate's Buſineſs, in reference to ALL HIS 
SUBTECTS); I deſire you, or any Man elſe, to tell me how this can be done by 
the Application of Force only to a part of them; Unleſs you will Rill vainly ſup- 


poſe Ignorance, Negligence, or Prejudice, only amongſt that part which any where 5 
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fers from the Magiſtrate. If thoſe of the Magiſtrate's Church may be ignorant of the | | 
way of Salvation; If it be poſſible there may be amongſt them, thoſe who refuſe to em- = 
brace it, either for want of uſing thoſe means, or by reaſon of any ſuch prejudices as may | 
render them ineffectual: What, in this caſe, becomes of the Magiſtrate s Authority h 
to procure all his Subjects the means of diſcovering the way of Salvation? Muſt theſe of 
his Subjects be neglected, and left without the means he has Authority to procure them? 

Or muſt he uſe Force upon'them too? And then, pray, ſhew me how this can be 
done. Shall the Magiſtrate. puniſh thoſe of his own Religion, to procure them the 
means of diſcoverim the way of - ſalvation, and to procure as much as in him lies, that 
they remain not ignorant of it, or refuſe not to embrace it? Theſe are ſuch contradi- 
ions in practice, this is ſuch condemnation of a man's own Religion, as no one can 
expect from the Magiſtrate z and I dare ſay you deſire not of him. And yet this is 
that he muſt do, F his Authority be to procure all his ſubjects the means of diſcovering the 
way to Salvation, And if it be ſo wech, as you ſay it is, that he ſhould uſe it, Iam 
ſure Force cannot do that till it be apply'd wider, and Puniſhment be laid upon more 
than you would have it. For if the Magiſtrate be by Force to procure, as much as in 
him lies, that none remain ignorant of the way of Salvation; muſt he not puniſh all thoſe 
who are ignorant of the way of Salvation? And pray tell me how is this any way pra- 
cticable, but by ſuppoſing none in the National Church ignorant, and all out of it 
ignorant of the way of Salvation. Which, what is it, but to puniſh Men barely for 
not being of the Magiſtrate's Religion; The very thing you deny he has authority 
to do? So that the Magiſtrate having, by your own confeſſion, xo authority thus to 
uſe Force; and it being otherways impracticable for the procuring all hu Subjects the 
means of diſcovering the way of Salvation; there is an end of Force. And fo Force 
being laid aſide, either as unlawful, or unprafticable, the Author's Argument holds 
good againſt Force, even in your way of applying it. 
But if you ſay, as you do in the foregoing page, That the Magiſtrate has authority pag. 20 
to lay ſuch Penalties upon thoſe who refuſe to embrace the Doctrine of the proper Miniſters 
of Religion, and to ſubmit to their Spiritual Government, as to make them bethink them- 
ſelves ſo as not to be alienated from the Truth, (For, as for fooliſh humour, and unchari- 
table prejudice, &c: which are but words of courſe that oppoſite Parties give one ano- 
ther, as marks of diſlike and preſumption, I omit them, as ſignifying nothing to the 
Queſtion ; being ſuch as will with the ſame Reaſon be retorted by the other Side ;) 
Againſt that alſo the Author's Argument holds, That the Magiſtrate has no ſuch Au- 
thority. 1ſt, Becauſe God never gave the Magiſtrate an authority to be Judge of Truth - 
for another Man in Matters of Religion: and ſo he cannot be judge whether any Man 
be alienated from the Truth or no. 24ly, Becauſe the Magiſtrate Fad never authority 
given him to lay any Penalties on thoſe who refuſe to embrace the Doctrine of the proper 
Miniſters of his Religion, (or of any other) or to ſubmit. to their ſpiritual Government, 
more than on any other Men. | | e "Ob 
Io the Author's Argument, that the Magiſtrate cannot receive ſuch authority 
fram the People; becauſe no Man has power to leave it to the choice of any other | 
_ Man to chuſe a Religion for him; you give this pleaſant Anſwer. As the Power of Pag. 22. 
the Magiſtrate, in reference to Religion, ic ordained for the bringing Men to take ſuch care 
as they ought of their Salvation, that they may not blindly leave'it to the choice, neither 
of any other perſon, nor yet of their omn luſts and. paſſions, to preſcribe to them what 
Faith. or Worſhip they ſhall embrace: So if we ſuppoſe this power to be veſted in the 
AAugiſtrate by the conſent of the People 5 this will not import their abandoning the care of 
their Salvation, but rather the contrary. For if Men, in chuſing their Religion, are ſo 
enerully ſulject, as has been ſhewed; when left wholly to themſelves, to be ſo much ſway'd 
prejudice aud paſſion; as either not at all, or not ſufficiently to regard the reaſons and 
motives which ought alone to determine their choice; then it is every Man's true intereſt, 
not ro de left whoͤly to himſelf in this matter; but that care ſhould be talen, that in 
an Affair of ſo vaſt concerument to him, he may be brought even againſt his own inclina- 
tion, if it cannot: lie done otherwiſe , (which is ordinarily the caſe) to act _— to 
reaſon and ſound" judgment. ' And then what better | courſe can take to provide for 
this, than by voſt ing the Power I have deſcribed, in bim who bears the Sword? Where- 
in I befeech' you confider; Iſt, Whether it be nor pleaſant, that you ſay the Power of 
the Magiftt ate is ordain'd to bring Men to take ſuchi ture; and thence infer, Then it is 
every one's intereſt to veſt ſuch homer in the MagiſtFate? For if it be the Power of the 
Aug rare, it is his. And what need theP cople-ve it in him, — 
Jy” , 5 
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need, and it be the beſt courſe they can take, to veſt a Power in the Magiſtrate, which le 
has already? 24ly, Another pleaſant thing you here ſay, is; That the Power of the 
Aagiftrates is to bring Men to ſuch à care of their Salvation, that they may not blindly 
leave it to the choice of any perſon, or their own luſts, or paſſions, to preſcribe to them 


what Faith br worſhip they ſhall embrace; And yet that tis their beſt courſe to veſt 


a Power it the Magiſtrate, liable to the ſame Juſts and paſſions as themſelves, to chuſe 
For them. For if they veſt a Power in the Magiſtrate to puniſh them, when they 
difſent from his Religion; to bring them to act, even againſt their own inclination, ac- 
cording to reaſon and ſound. judgment; which is, (as you explain your ſelf in another 
place) to bring them to conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince 
them: How far is this from leaving it to the choice of another Man to preſcribe to them 
what Faith or Worſhip they ſhall embrace? Eſpecially if we conſider, that you think it 
a ſtrange thing, That the Author would haue the care of every Man's Soul left to himſelf 
alonz. So that this care being veſted in the Magiſtrate with a Power to puniſh Aan 
to make them conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them of 
the Truth of his Religion; the choice is evidently in the Magiſtrate; as much as it 
can be in the power of one Man to chuſe for another what Religion he ſhall be of, 
which conſiſts only in a Power of compelling him by Puniſhments to embrace it. 

I do neither you nor the Magiſtrate Injury, when I ſay that the Power you give 
the Magiftrate of puniſhing Men, to make them conſider reaſons and arguments proper 
and ſufficient to convince them, is to convince them of the truth of his Religion, 
and to bring them to it. For Men will never, in his opinion, act according to rea- 


ſon and ſound judgment, eber is the thing you here ſay Men ſhould be brought to by the 
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Hagiſtrate, even againſt their own inclination) till they embrace his Religion. And 
if you have the Brow of an honeſt Man, you will not ſay the Magiſtrate will ever pu- 
niſh you, to bring you to conſider any other Reaſons and Arguments, but ſuch as are pro- 
per to convince you of the truth of his Religion, and to bring you to that. Thus you 
ſhift forwards and backwards. You ſay The Magiſtrate bas no Power to puniſh Men, 
to compel them to his Religion; but only to compel them to conſider Reaſons and Arguments 


proper to convince them of the truth of his Religion, which is all one as to ſay, no bo- 


dy has Power to chuſe your way for you to Jeruſalem; but yet the Lord of the Mannor 
has Power to puniſh you, t bring you to conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper 
and ſufficient. to convince you. (Of what?) That the way he goes in, is the right, 
and ſo to make you join in Company, and go along with him. So that, in effect, what 
is all your going about, but to come at laſt to the ſame place again; and put a Pow- 
er into the Magiſtrate's hands (under another pretence) to compel Men to his Reli- 
gion 3 which uſe of Force, the Author has ſufficiently overthrown, and you your ſelf 
have quitted. But I am tired to follow you ſo often round the ſame Circle. 
Lau ſpeak of it here as the moſt deplorable Condition imaginable, that Men ſhould 
be left to themſelves, and not be forced to conſider and examine the Grounds of their Ro- 
ligion, and ſearch impartially and diligently after the Truth. This you make the great 
miſcarriage of Mankind. And for this you ſeem ſolicitous, all through your Trea- 
tiſe, to find out a Remedy; and there is ſcarce a Leaf wherein you do not offer yours. 
But what if, after all, now you ſhould be found to prevaricate? Men have contri- 
vel to themſelves, ſay you, à great variety of Religions: Tis granted. They ſeek not 
the Truth in this matter with that application of Mind, and that freedom of Judgment 
which.# requiſite Tis confeſſed. All the falſe Religions now on foot in the World, have 
taken their riſe from the ſlight and partial 22 which Men have contented 
themſelves with, in fearching after the true; and Men take them up, and perſiſt in them 
for want of due Examination Be it ſo. There is need of a Remedy for this, and I have 
found-one n hoſe Succeſs cannot be queſtioned : Very well. What is it? Let us hear it. 
Who, Diſſenters muſt be puniſhed. Can any body that hears you ſay fo; believe you 
in earneſt ; and that want of Examination is the thing you would have amended ; 
when want of Examination is not the thing you would have puniſhed? If want of 
Examination be the fault, want of Examination muſt be puniſhed; if you are, as you 
ag =p , fully ſatisfied, that [Puniſhment is the proper and only means to remedy it. 
But if, in all your Treatiſe; you can ſhew me one place, where you ſay That the ig- 
norant, the careleſs, the inconſiderate, the negligent in examining throughly the Truth 
of their awe and others Religion, & c. are to be puniſhed; I will allow your remedy for 
a good one. But you have not ſaid any thing like this; and which is more, I tell 
you before hand, you dare not ſay it. And whilſt you do not, the World has * 
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to judge, that however want of Examination be x general Fault, which you with 
great vehemency have exaggerated. yet you uſe it only for a pretence ta puniſh Diflen- 
ters; and either diſtruſt your Remedy, that it will not cure this Evil, ar elſe care nat 


to have it generally cur d. This evidently appears from your whole Management of 


the Argument. And he that reads your Treatife with Attention, will be mare con- 
firm d in this Opinion, when he ſhall find, that you (who are ſa earneſt to have Men 
puniſhed, to bring them to conſider and examine, that ſo they may difecouer the way 
to Salvation) have not ſaid one Word of conſidering, ſearching, and hearkening ta 
the Scripture z which had been as good a Rule for a Chriſtian ta have ſent them to, 
as to Reaſons and Arguments proper to convince them, of you know not what; As to 
the Iuſtruct ion and Government of the proper Minifters 5 Religion, which who they 
are, Men are yet far from being agreed; Or 4s to the Information of thoſe, who tel 
them they have miſt aken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right; and to the like 
uncertain and dangerous Guides; which were not thoſe that our Saviqur and the A- 
poſtles ſent Men to, but to the Scriptures. Search the Scriptures, for in them you 
think you have eternal Life, ſays our Saviour to the unblieving perſecuting Jews, (John 
5. 39.) And tis the Scriptures which St. Paul ſays, are able to make wiſe unto Sal- 
vation, (2 Tim. 3. 15.) a 80 «jt 

Talk no more, therefore, if you have any Care of your Reputation, how much it i 
every Man's Intereſt not to be left to himſelf, without Moleſtation, without Funiſhment 
in Matters of Religion. Talk not of bringing Aden to embrace the Truth that muſt ſave 
them, by putting them upon Examination. Talk no more of Force and Puniſhment, 
as the only way left to bring Men to examine. Iis evident you mean nothing - leſs. 
For, tho' want of Examination be the only Fault you complain of, and Puniſhment 
be in your Opinion the only way to bring Men to it; and this the whole Detign of 
your Book; yet you have not once propoſed in it, that thoſe, who do not impartial- 
ly examine, ſhould be forced to it. And, that you may not think I talk at random, 
TR I ſay you dare not; I will, if you pleaſe, give you ſome Reaſons for my. ſay- 
. Firſt, Becauſe , if you propoſe that all ſhould be puniſhed ; who are ignorant, 
who have not uſed ſuch Confederation as » apt and proper to manifeſt the Truth; but 
have been determined in the Choice of their Religion by Impreſſions of Education, Admi- 
ration of Perſons, worldly Reſpects, Prejudices, and the like incompetent Motives; and 
have taken up their Religion, without examining it as they ought z you will propoſe to 
have ſeveral of your own Church (be it what it will) puniſhed 3 which would be 2 
pen too apt to offend too many of it, for you to venture on. For whatever 
need there be of Reformation, | every one will not thank you for propoſing ſuch an 
one as muſt begin at (or at leaſt reach to) the Houſe of God. | 


Secondly, Becauſe, if you ſhould propoſe that all thoſe who are ignorant, careleſs, 


and negligent in examining, ſhould be puniſhed, you would have little to ſay in this 
Queſtion of Toleration. For if the Laws of the State were made as they ought to 
be, equal to all the Subjects, without Diſtinction of Men of different Profeſſſons in 
| N ; and the Faults to be amended by Puniſhments, were impartially puniſhed, 
in all who are guilty of them; this would immediately produce a perfect Toleration, 
or ſhew the U ſeleſneſs of Force in Matters of Religion. If therefore you think it ſo 
neceſſary, as you ſay, for the promoting of true Religion, and the Salvation of Souls, 
that Aen fhould be puniſhed to make them examine; do but find a way to apply Force 
to all that have not throngbly and impartially examined, and you have my Conſent: 
For tho' Force be not the proper Means of promoting Religion; yet there is no bet- 
ter way to ſhew the Uſeleſneſs of it, than the applying it equally to Miſcarfiages, in 
whomfoever found; and not to diſtinct Parties or Perſuaſions of Men, for the Refor- 
mation of them alone, when others are equally faulty. 


Thirdly, Becauſe, without being for as large a Toleration as the Author propoſes, 


you cannot be truly and fincerely for a free and impartial Examination. For whoevet 
examines, muſt have the Liberty to judge, and follow his Judgment; or elſe you put 
him upon Examination to no purpoſe. And whether that will not as well lead Men 
from, as to your Church, is ſo much a venture, that by your way of Writing, tis e- 
vident enough you are loath to hazard it; and if you are of the National Church, 
'tis plain your Brethren will not bear with you in the Allowance of ſuch a Liberty. 
You'muſt therefore either change your Aet hod; and if the want of Examination be 


that great and dangerous Fault you would have corrected, you muſt equally puniſh 
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all that are equally guilty of any Neglect in this Matter, and then take your only means, 
your beloved Force, and make the beſt of it; or elſe you muſt put off your Mask, and 
confeſs that you deſign not your Puniſhments to bring Men to Examination, but to Con- 
formity. For the Fallary you have uſed is too groſs to paſs upon this Age. 
What follows to Page 26. I think 1 have conſidered ſufficiently already. But 
there you have found out ſomething worth notice. In this Page, out of abundant 
Kindneſs, when the Diſſenters have their Heads (without any Cauſe) broken, you 
provide them a Plaiſter. For, ſay you, if upon ſuch Examination of the Matter, (i. e. 
brought to it by the Magittrate's Puniſhment) they chance to find, that the Truth does 
not lie on the Magiſtrate's ſide; they have gain d thus nuch however, even by the Ma- 
giftrate's miſapplying bis Power, that they know better than they did before, where the 
Truth does lie. Which is as true, as if you ſhould fay, Upon Examination J find 
ſuch a one-is out of the way to Tor; therefore I know better than 1 did before, 
that I am in the right. For neither of you may be in the right. This were true 
indeed, if there were but two ways in all; a right and a wrong. But where there 
be an hundred ways, and but one right; your knowing upon Examination, that that 
which 1 take is wrong, makes you not know any thing better than before, that yours 


is the right. But if that be the beſt reaſon you have for it, tis ninety eight to 


one ſtill againſt you, that you are in the wrong. Beſides, he that has been puniſhed, 
may have examin'd before, and then you are ſure he gains nothing. However, you 
think you do well to encourage the Magiſtrate in puniſhing, and comfort the Man 
who has ſuffer'd unjuſtly , by ſhewing what he ſhall gain by it. Whereas, on the 
contrary, in a Diſcourſe of this Nature, where the Bounds of right and wrong are 
enquired into, and ſhould be eſtabliſhed, the Magiſtrate was to be ſhew'd the Bounds 
of his Authority, and warn'd of the Injury he did when he miſapplies his Power, and 
-puniſh'd any Man who. deferv'd it not; and not be ſooth'd into Injuſtice, by Conſi- 
deration of Gain that might thence accrue to the Sufferer. Shall we do Evil that 
Good may come of it? There are a ſort of People who are very wary of touching 
upon the Magiſtrate's Duty, and tender of ſhewing the Bounds of his Power, and 
the Injuſtice and ill Conſequences of his miſapplying it; at leaſt, fo long as it is miſ- 
apply'd in favour of them, and their Party. I know not whether you are of their 
Number. But this l am ſure ; you have the Misfortune here to fall into their Mi- 
ſtake. The Magiſtrate, you confeſs, may in this Caſe miſapply bis Power and in- 
ſtead of repreſenting to him the Injuſtice of it, and the Account he muſt give to his 
Sovereign, one Day, of this great Truſt put into his Hands, for the equal Protecti- 
on of all his Subjects: you pretend Advantages which the Sufferer may receive from 
it: And ſo inftead of diſneartning from, you give Encouragement to, the Miſchief. 
Which, upon your Principle, joyn'd to the natural thirſt in Man after arbitrary 
Power may he carried to all manner of Exorbitancy, with ſome Pretence of Right. 
For thus ſtands your Syſtem. If Force, i.e. Puniſpment, may be any way uſeful for 
the promoting the Salvation of Souls, there is a Right ſomewhere to uſe it. And this 
Right {ſay you) is in the Magiſtrate. Who then, upon your Grounds, may quickly 
find reaſon, where it ſuits his Inclination, or ſerves his turn, to puniſh Men direct- 
Jy to bring them to his Religion. For if he may uſt Force, becauſe it may be, in- 
directly, and at a diſtance, any way, uſeful towards the Salvation of Souls, towards 
the procuring any Degree of Glory; why may he nor, by the fame Rule, uſe it 
where it may be uſeful, at leaſt indirectly, and at a diftance, towards the procuring 
a greater Pegree of Glory? For St. Paul atlures us, that the Affiitions of this Life 
work for us a far more exceeding weight of Glory. So that why thould they not be pu- 
niſhed, if inf the wrong, to bring them into the right way; If in the right, to make 
them by their Sufferings Garimers of a far more exceeding weight of Glory? But what- 
ever you ſay of Puniſhment being lawful, becauſe indirectly, and at à diſt ance it may be 
uſeful; I ſuppoſe, upon cooler thoughts, you will be apt to ſuſpect that, however 
Sufferings may promote the Salvation of thoſe who make a good uſe of them, and to 
ſer Men ſurer in the right way, or higher in a State of Glory; yet thoſe who make 
Men unduly ſi:fer, will have the heavier Account, and greater weight of Guilt up- 
on them, to fink them deeper in the Fit of Perdition; and that therefore they ſhould 
be warn'd to take Care of fo uſing their Power. Becauſe whoever be Gazzers by it, 
they themſelves will (without Repentance and Amendment) be ſure to be Loſers. 
But by granting that he Magiſtrate miſapplies by Power , when he puniſhes thoſe 
who have the Right'on their tide, whether it be to bring them to his own Religi- 
"AY - Cow | * On, 


A Second Letter concerning Toleration. | 
on, or whether it be to bring them to conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper to convince 
them, you grant all that the Author contends for. All that he endeavours, is to 
ſhew the Bounds of Civil Power; and that in puniſhing others for Religion, the 
Magiſtrate miſapplies the Force he has in his Hands, and fo goes beyond Right, 
beyond the Limits of his Power. For I do not think the Author of the Letter ſo 
vain (I am ſure for my part I am not) as ro hope by Arguments, though never fo 
clear, to reform preſently all the Abuſes in this Matter; eſpecially. whilſt Men of 
Art, and Religion, endeavour ſo induſtriouſly to palliate and diſguiſe, what truth, 
yet, ſometimes, unawares forces from tgemn ... | 

Do not think I make a wrong uſe of your ſaying, the Magiſtrate miſapplies his Power, 
when I ſay you therein grant all that the Author contends for. For if the Magi- 
ſtrate miſapplies, or makes a wrong uſe of hs Power, when he puniſhes in Matters 
of Religion any one who is in the right, though it be but to make him conſider , 
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(as you grant he does) he alſo 1 or makes wrong uſe of his Power, when 


he puniſhes any one, whomſoever in Matters of Religion, to make him conſider. For 
every one is here Judge for himſelf, what is right; and in Matters of Faith, and Re- 
ligious Worſhip, another cannot judge for him. So that to puniſh any one in Mat- 
ters of Religion, tho it be but to make him conſider, is by your own Confeſſion be- 
yond the Magiſtrate's Power. And that puniſhing in Matters of Religion is beyond 
the Magiſtrate's Power, is what the Author contends for. 


You tell us in the following Words, All the Hurt that comes to them by it, is only Pag. 26. 


the ſuffering ſome tolerable Inconveniencies, for their following the Light of their own 
Reaſon, and the Dictates of their own Conſciences ; which certainly is no ſuch Miſchief 
to Mankind, as to make it more elegible, that there ſhould be no ſuch Power veſted in the 
Magiſtrate, but the Care of every Man's Soul ſhould be left to himſelf alone (as this 
Author demands it ſhould be ;) that ts, that every Man ſhould be ſuffer'd, quietly, and 

without the leaſt Moleſtation, either to take no Care at all of his Soul, if be be ſo 
| pleaſed; or in doing it, to follow his own groundleſs Prejudices , or unaccountable Hu- 
mour, or any crafty Seducer, whom he may think fit to take for his Guide. Why ſhould 
not the Care of every Man's Soul be left to himſelf, rather than the Magiſtrate? Is the 
Magiſtrate like to be more concern d for it? Is the Aayiftrate like to take more 
care of it? Is the Magiſtrate commonly more careful of his own, than other Men are 
of theirs? Will you ſay the Magiſtrate is leſs expos'd in Matters of Religion, to 
Prejudices, Humours, and crafty Seducers, than other Men? If you cannot lay your 
Hand upon your Heart, and ſay all this, what then will be got by the Change? And 
why may not the Care of every Man's Soul be left to himſelf ? Eſpecially, if a Man 
be in ſo much Danger to miſs the Truth, who is ſuffer'd quietly, and without the leaſt 


Moleſtation, either to take no Care of his Soul, if he be ſo pleaſed, or to follow his own 


Prejudices, &c. For if want of Aoleſtation be the dangerous State, wherein Men 
are likelieſt to miſs the right way; it muſt be confeſſed, that of all Men, the Ma- 


giſtrate is moſt in danger to be in the wrong, and ſo the unfitteſt (if you take the 


Care of Mens Souls from themſelves) of all Men, to be intruſted with it. For he 
never meets with that great and only Antidote of yours againſt Error, which you 
here call Aoleſtation. He never has the Benefit of your ſovereign Remedy, Puniſp- 
ment, to make him conſider 5 which you think ſo neceſſary, that you look on it as a 
moſt dangerous State for Men to be without it; and therefore tell us, tis every 
Man's true Intereſt, not to be left wholly to himſelf in Matters of Religion. 

Thos, Sir, I have gone through your whole Treatiſe, and as I think, have omit- 
ted nothing in it material. If I have, I doubt not bur I ſhall hear of it. And 
now I refer it to your ſelf, as well as to the Judgment of the World, whether 
the Author of the Letter, in ſaying no body hath a Right; or you, in ſaying, the 
Magiſtrate hath a Right to uſe Force in Matters of Religion; has moſt Reaſon. In 
the mean time, I leave this requeſt with you: That if ever you write again, about 
the Means of bringing Souls to Salvation, (which certainly is the beſt Deſign any one 
can employ his Pen in) you would take care not to rejudice ſo good 4 Cauſe; by 
ordering it ſo, as to make it look as if you writ for a Party. I am, 

: SIR, „„ EA 

May 27, 1690; | Your moſt Humble Servant. 

| PHILANTHROPUS: 
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Ile Reader may be pleaſed th tale notice, that | 

| 4: Sundb for the Letter concerning Toleratiod. © . — 

A. or 5 Argument of the Letter concerning Toleration briefly confider'd and 
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H E Buſineſs which your Letter concerning Toleratioh found mt it- 
mW gaged in, has taken up ſo much of the time my Health would allow me 
ever ſince; that I Joube whether I' ſhould now at all have troubled you 
! or the World with an Anſwer, had not ſome of my Friends, ſuffici- 

== cntly ſatisfied of the Weakneſs of your Arguments, with repeated In- 
ſtances, perſwaded me it might be of uſe to Truth in a Point of ſo great Moment, to 
clear it from thoſe. Fallacies which might perhaps puzzle ſome unwary Readers; 
and therefore prevailed on me to ſhew the wrong Grounds and miſtaken Reaſonings, 
you make uſe of to ſupport your new way of Perſerution. Pardon me, Sit, that I 
uſe that Name, which you are ſo much offended at: fot if Puniſtiment be Puniſh- 
ment, though ir come ſhort of the Diſcipline of Fire and Faggot, tis as certain 
that Puniſhment for Religion is truly Perſecution, though it be only ſuch Puniſh- 
ment as you in your Clemency think fit to call moderate and convenient Penalries. 
But however you pleaſe to call them, I doubt not but to let you ſee, that if you will 
be true to your own Principles, and ſtand to what you have ſail, you muſt carry 
your ſome Degrees of Force (as you phraſe it) to all thoſe Degrees which in Words, 
vou declare againſt. | | TT 

You have indeed in this laſt Letter of yours, altered the Queſtion; for pag. 26. 
you tell me the Queſtion between us, is, Whether the Magiſtrate hath any Rig ht to 
uſe Force to bring Men to the true Religion? Whereas you your ſelf own the Queſtion ... _ 
to be, whether the Magiſtrate has a Right to uſe Force in matters of Religion > Whe- Pag. 76: 
ther this Alteration be at all to the Advantage of Truth, or your Cauſe, we ſhall 
ſee. But hence you take occaſion all along to lay load on me for charging you with 
the Abſurdities of a Power in the Magiſtrates to puniſh Men, to bring them to their 
Religion : Whereas you here tell us they have a Right to uſe Force only tb bring 
Men to the true. But whether I were more to blame ro ſuppoſe you to talk cohe- 
rently and mean Senſe, or you in expreſſing your ſelf ſo doubtfully and uncertainly, 
where you were concerned to be plain and direct, 1 ſhall leave fo our Readers to judge; 
only here in the Beginning I ſhall endeavour to clear my ſelf of that Imputation, I fo. 
often meet with, of charging on you Conſequences you do not own, and arguing a- 
gainſt an Opinion that is not yours, in thoſe Places, where I ſhew how little Advan- 
tage it would be to Truth, or the Salvation of Mens Souls, that all Magiſtrates 
thould have a Right to uſe Force to bring Men to imbrace their Religion. This I ſhall 
do by proving, that if upon your Grounds the Magiſtrate, as you pretend, be obliged 
to uſe Force to bring Men to the true Religion, it will neceffatily follow, that every 


| Magiſtrate, 
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Magiſtrate, who believes his Religion to be true, is obliged to uſe Force to bring 
Men to his. 

pag. zz: Tou telt us, Thar by the Law of Nature the 1 # inveſted with coact ive 
Ptwer, and obliged to uſe it for all the good Purpoſes which it might ſerve, and for which 
it ſhould be found needful, even for the reſtraining aſa and corrupt Religion : Mur 
pig. 35. it is the Magiſtrate s Duty, to which he is commiſſioned by the Law of Nature, but the 

Scripture does not properly give it him. | — 
1 ſuppoſe you will grant me, chat an thing laid upon the Magiſtrate as a Duty, is 
ſome way or other practicable. Now the Magiſtrate being obliged to uſe Force in 
Matters of Religion, but yet ſoas to bring Men only to the true Religion, he will 
not be in any Capacity te perform this part of his Puty, unleſs the Religion he is thus 
to promote, be what be dan certairfſy know, or Uſe what it I ſufficient for him to 
believe to be the true: Either his Knowledge & his Opirtiol muſt, point out that 
Religion fo Him, which fie is by Fier to promot? 5 or elſe he fflay promiſcuouſly and 
indifferently promote any Religion, and puniſh Men at a venture, to bring them 
_ that they are in, to any other. This lat I think no body has been ſo wild as 

to ſay. 

If therefore it muſt be either his Knowledge or his Perſuaſion that muſt guide the 
— herem, aild keep him within the Bounds 6f His Duty; if the Magiſtrates 
of the World cannot know, certainly know the true Rttigion to be the true Religion; 
but it be of I Nature to — their Faith, (for where Viſion, Knowledge and Cer- 
tainty is, there Faith is done away) then that which gives them the laſt Determina- 

tien herein; muſt be their own Belief, their own Perfuaſſon 
To you and me the Chriſtian Religion is the true, and that is built (to mention no 
other Articles of it) on this, that Jeſus Chtiſt is put to death at Jeruſalem, and roſe 
again from the Dead. Now do you or I know this, (I do not ask with what. Afſu- 
| rance we believe it, for that in ng higheſt Degree not being Knowlegge, is not what 
we now inquire after) Can any Magiſtrate demonſtrate to imſelf (and if he can to 
Loh e does ill not to do it to others) not. only all the Articles of his Ehureh 
't Fe 


he 
Fundamental ones of the Chriſtian Religion? For whatever, is ndt Capable 
Demonſtration (as ſuch remote Matters of Fatt are not) is not, unlef# It be felf- 
evident, Pik to produce Knowledge, how well grounded and great ſoever the Af. 
Praes of Faith may be where with it is received ; but Faith it is ſtill, and not Know- 
" edge 3 Perfuſion, and not Cettainty. This, is the higheſt the Nature of the thing 
wil 3 us to go. in Matters of revealed Religion, which are therefore called Mat- 
ters of Faith : & bercbeßon of our owh Minds, ſhort ef Knowledge, is the laſt Reſult 
that determines us in ſach Truths. 'Tis all Ged requires in the Goſpel for Men to 
be ſaved : and 'tiyotild be ſtrange if there were more required of the Magiſtrate for the 
Direction of another in the way to Salvation, than is required of him for his own Sal- 
vation, Knowledge then, properly ſo called, not being to be had of the Truths ne- 
celfary Re the Magitirate muſt be content with Faith and Perſuaſion for the 
Role of that Truth he will recommend and inforce upon others; as well as of that 
whereon he will venture his own eternal Condition. If therefore it be the Magiſtrates 
Duty to. ſe. Force to bring Men to the true Religion, it can be only to that Religion 
which he believes to be true: So that if Force be at all to be uſed by the Magiſtrate 
in Matters of Religion, it can only be for the promoting that Religion which he only 
believes to be true, or none at all. I grant that a ſtrong Aſſurance of any Truth ſet- 
tled upon prevalent and well grounded Arguments of Probability „is often called 
Knowledge in popular ways of talking: But being here to diſtinguiſh between Know- 
ledge and Belief, to what Degrees of Confidence ſoever raiſed, their Boundaries muſt 
be kept, and their Names not confounded. I know not what greater Pledge a Man can 
give of a full Perſuaſion of the Truth of any thing, than his venturing his Soul upon 
it, as he does, who ſincerely imbraces = eligion, and receives it for true; But to 
what Degree Toever of Aſſurance his Faith may riſe, it till comes ſhort of Knowledge. 
Nor can one now, I think, arrive to greater Evidence of the Truth of the Chriſtian 
Religion, than the firſt Converts in the time of our Saviour and the Apoſtles had; of 
whom yet nothing more was required but to believe. RY FIT 
But ſuppoſing all the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion neceſſary to Salvation could 
be fo known ro the Magiſtrate, that in his Uſe of Force fer the bringing Mena to 
embrace theſe, he could be guided by infallible Certainty; if I feat this would not 
ſve your turn, nor authorize the Magiſtrate to uſe Force to brirg Men in Englazd, 


or 
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er any where elſe, into the Communion of the National Church, in which Ceremo- 
nies of human Inſtitution were impoſed, which could not be known, nor (being 
confeſſed things in their own Nature indifferent) ſo much as thought neceſſary to 
But of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in another Place: all the Uſe I make of it 
here, is to ſhew, that the Croſs in Baptiſm, kneeling at the Sacrament, and ſuch 
like things, being impoſſible to be known neceſſary to Salvation, a certain knowledge 
of the Truth of the Articles of Faith of any Church, could not authorize the 2 - 
giſtrate to compel Men to embrace the Communion oi that Church, wherein any 
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thing were made neceflary to Communion, which he did not know was neceflary to 


Salvation. | 


By what has been already ſaid, I ſuppoſe it is evident, that if the Magiſtrate be to 


uſe Force only for promoting the trut Religion, he can have no other Guide but his 
own Perſuaſion of what is the true Religion, and mult be led by that in his Uſe of 
Force, or elſe not uſe it all in matters of Religion. If you take the latter of theſe 


Conſequences, you and I are agreed: if the former, you mult allow all Magiſtrates, 


of whatſoever Religion, the Uſe of Force to bring Men to theirs, and ſo be involved 
in all thoſe ill Conſequences which you cannot it ſeems admit, and hoped to decline 
by your uſeleſs Diſtinction of Force to be uſed, not for any, but for the true Religian. 

*7is the Duty, you ſay, of tbe Magiſtrate to uſe Force for promoting the true Religi- 
on. And in ſeveral Flaces you tell us, he is obliged to it. Perſuade Magiſtrates in 
general of this, and then tell me how any Magiſtrate ſhall be reſtrained from the Uſe 


of Force, for the promoting what he thinks to be the true? For he being perſuaded 


that it is his Duty to uſe Force to promote the true Religion, and being alſo perſua- 
ded his is the true Religion, What ſhall ſtop his Hand? Muſt he forbear the Uſe of 
Force till he be got beyond believing, into a certain Knowledge that all he requires 
Men to embrace, is neceflary to Salvation ? If that be it you will ſtand to, you have 
my Conſent, and I think there will be no need of any other Toleration. But if the 
believing his Religion to be the true, be ſufficient for the Magiſtrate to uſe Force for 
the promoting of it, will it be ſo only to the Magiſtrates of the Religion that you 
profeſs? And muſt all other Magiſtrates ſit ſtill, and not do their Duty till they have 
ur Permiſſion ? If it be your Magiltrate's Duty to uſe Force for the promoting the 
eigion he believes to be the true, it will be every Magiſtrate's Duty to uſe Force for 
the promoting what he believes to be the true, and he fins if he does not receive and 
promote it as if it were true. If you will not take this upon my Word, yet ] deſire 
.you to do it upon the ſtrong Reaſon of a very judicious and reverend Prelate of the 
preſent Church of Exgland, In 4 Diſcourſe concerning Conſcience, printed in 4to, 87. 
p. 18. You will find theſe following Words, and much more to this Purpoſe : here 
4 Man is mit alen in bis Judgment, even in that Caſe it is always a Sin to act againſt it. 
Though we ſhould take that for a Duty which is really a Sin, get ſo long as we are thus 
perſuaded, it will be highly Criminal in us to act in Contradiction to this Perſuaſion : and 
the Reaſon of this is euident, bacauſe by ſo doing, we wilfully act againſt the beſt Light 
which at preſent we have for the Direction of our Actions. So that when all is done, the 


immediate Guide of aur Actions can be nothing hut our Conſcience, out Judgment and 


Perſuaſion. If a tan, for Inſtance, ſpauld of A Jem become a Chriſtian, whilſt yet in his 
Heart he believed tbat the Adeſſiah is not yet come, aud that our Lord Feſus was an Im- 
pofror : Or if a Papift ſhould renounce the Communion of the Roman Churob, and joyn with 
ours, whilf yet he is perſuaded that the Raman Church is the only Catholick Church, and 
that aur Reformed: are Heretical or Schijmatical 5 though nom there is none of us 
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I ̃ bis being ſo, I hope I have not argued ſo wholly beſides the Purpoſe; as you all 
through your Letter accuſe me, for charging on your Doctrine all the ill Conſequen- 
ces, all the Prejudice it would be to the true Religion, that Magiſtrates ſhould have 
Power, to uſe Force to bring Men to their Religions: and I preſume you will think 
- your felf concerned to give to all theſe Places in the firſt and ſecond Letter concerning 

| * Toleration, which ſhew the Inconveniences and Abſurdities of ſuch.an uſe of Force, 
Pag. 24. ſome other Anſwer, than that you are for puniſhing only ſuch as reject the true Religion, 
That tis plain the Force you ſpeak of is not Force, my way applied, i. e. applied to the 
| promoting the true Religion only, but to the promoting all the National Religions in the 
Pag. 29. World. And again, to my arguing that Force your way applied, if it can propagate 
any Religion, it is likelier to be the falſe than the true, becauſe few of the Magiſtrates 
of the World are in the right way. You reply, This would have been to the Purpoſe, 
if you had aſſerted that every Magiſtrate may uſe Force your indirect way (or any way) 

to bring Men to his own Religion, whatever that be. But if you aſſerted no thing, 
Pag. 27. (45 10 Man you think but an Atheiſt will aſſert it) then this is quite beſides the Buſineſs, 
This is the great Strength of your Anſwer, and your Refuge almoſt in every Page. So 
that I preſume it reaſonable to expect that you ſhould clearly and directly anſwer what 
I have here ſaid, or elſe find ſome other Anſwer than what you have done to the ſerond 

- Letter concerning Toleration. However acute you are in your way in ſeveral Places 

on this Occaſion, as p. 11, 12. for my Anſwer to which 1 ſhall refer you to another 

Io my Argument againſt Force, from the Magiſtrates being as liable to Error as 
the reſt of Mankind, yon anſwer, That 7 might have confidered that this Argument 
concerns none but thoſe who aſſert that every Magiſtrate has a Right to uſe Force to promote 
Pag. 15. bis own Religion, whatever it be, wh:ch you think no Man that has any Religion wid aſſert. 
J ſuppoſe you may think now this Anſwer will ſcarce ferve, and you muſt affert either 

no Magiſtrate to have Right to promote his Religion by Force, or elſe be involy'd 
in the Condemnation you paſs on thoſe who aſſert it of all Magiſtrates. And here L 
think, as to the Deciſion of the Queſtion betwixt us, I might leave this Matter: 
but there being in your Letter a great many other groſs Miſtakes, wrong Suppoſiti- 
ons, and fallacious Arguings, which in thoſe general and plauſible Terms you have 
made uſe of in ſeveral Places, as beſt ſerved your Turn, may poſſibly have impoſed on 
your ſelf, as well as they are fitted to do ſo on others, and therefore will deſerve to 

have ſome Notice taken of them; I ſhall give my ſelf the trouble of examining your 
"Eero littlefarther, rt ee 9306; 


Io my faying, It is not for the Magiſtrate, upon. an Imagination of its Uſeful- 
. neſs, to make uſe of any other Means than. what the Author and Finiſher of our 
Pag. 31. © Faith had directed; you reply, hich how true ſoever, is not, Ithink, very much 
to the Purpoſe. For if the Magiſtrate does only aſſiſt that Miniſtiy which our Lord has 
appointed, by uſing ſo much of his coactive Power for the. furthering their Service, as 
common Experience diſcovers to be uſeful and neceſſary for that. End; there is no manner of 
Ground to jay, that * upon an Imagination of its Uſefulneſs, he makes nſe of any other 
«& Means for the Salvation of Mens Souls, than what the Author and Finiſher of our 
Faith has directed. *77s true indeed the Author and Finiſher of our Faith has giver 
" the Magiſtrate no nem Power or Commiſſion, nor was there any Need that he ſpould, (if 
himſelf had had any Temporal Power to-give : ) for he found him already, even by the 
+ Law of Nature, the Miniſter of God to the People for Good, and bearing the Sword 
not in vain, 7. e. inveſted with coactive Power, and obliged to uſe it for all the good 
Furpoſes which it might ſerve, and for which it ſhould be found needful; even for the ro- 
training of falſe und corrupt Religion; as Job long before (perhaps before any part of the 
© Scriptures were written) acknowledged, when he ſaid; that the worſhipping the Sun or the 
Moon, was an Iniquity to be punithed by the Judge. But 3 our Sauiour has giver 
the Magiſtrates no new Power, het being King of Kings, he expects and requires that they 
ſhould ſubmit themſelves to his Scepter, and uſe the Power which always belonged to them, 
for his Service, and for the advancing bis Spiritual Kingdom in the world. And 
even that Charity which our great Maſter ſo carneſtly recommends, and Jo ſtrictly requires 
: of all bis Diſciples, as it obliges all Men to ſeek and promote the Good of others, as well 
as their own, eſpecially their Spiritual and Eternal Good, by ſuch Means as their ſeveral 

- Places and Relations enable them to uſe ; ſo does it eſpecially oblige the Magiſtrate to do it 
' *a5\@ Magiſtrate, i. e. by that Power which enables. him to do it above the rate of other 
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So far therefore is the Chriſtian Magiſtrate, when he gives his helping Hand to the 
furtherance of the Goſpel, by laying convenient Penalties upon ſuch as rejett it, or any 
part of it from uſing any other means for the Salvation of Mens Souls, than what the 
Author and Finiſher of our Faith has directed, that he does no more than his Duty to 
God, to his Redeemer, and to his Subjects, requires of him. | 
The Sum of your Reply amounts to this, that by the Law of Nature the Magi- 
ſtrate may make uſe of his coactive Power where it is »/efu/ and neceſſary for the Good 
of the People. If it be from the Law of Nature, it muſt be to all Magiſtrates e- 
qually: And then I ask whether this Good they are to promote without any new 
Power or Commiſſion from our Saviour, be what they think to be ſo, or what they 
certainly know to be ſo. If it be what they think to be ſo, then all Magiſtrates may 
uſe Force to bring Men to their Religion: And what Good this is like to be to 
Men, or of what uſe to the true Religion, we have elſewhere confidered. If it be 
only that Good which they certainly know to be ſo, they will be very ill enabled 
to do what you require of them, which you here tell us is to afiſt that Miniſtry 
which our Lord has appointed. Which of the Magiſtrates of your time did you know 
to have ſo well ſtudied the Controverſies about Ordination and Church-Governmeat, 
to be ſo well verſed in Church-Hiſtory and Succeſſion, that you can undertake that 
he certainly knew which was the Miniſtry which our Lord had appointed, either that 
of Rome, or that of Sweden, whether the Epiſcopacy in one part of this Iſland, or 
the Presbytery in another, were the Miniſtry which our Lord had appointed ? If you 
fay, being firmly perſuaded of it, be ſufficient to authorize the Magiſtrate to uſe 
Force; you with the Atheiſts, as you call them, who do ſo, give the People up in e- 
very Country to the coactive Force of the Magiſtrate to be employ'd for the 4 
ſting the Miniſters of his Religion: And King Lewis of good right comes in with 
his Dragoons; for tis not much doubted that he as ſtrongly believ'd his Popiſh 
Prieſts and Jeſuits to be the Miniſtry which our Lord appointed, as either King Charles 
or King James the Second believed that of the Church of England to be fo. And 
of what uſe ſuch an Exerciſe of the coactive Power of all Magiſtrates, is to the Peo- 
ple, or to the true Religion, you are concerned to ſhew. But tis (you know) but 
to tell me, 7 only trifle, and this is all anſwered. 7. | 
What in other places you tell us, is to make Men hear, conſider, ſtudy, embrace, 
and bring Men to the true Religion, you here do very well to tell us is to 4ſt the 
Miniſtry : And to that tis true, common Experience diſcovers the Magiſtrate's coactiue 
Force to be uſeful and neceſſary, viz. to thoſe who taking the Reward, but not over- 
buſying themſelves in the Care of Souls, find it for their Eaſe, that the Magiſtrates 
coattive Power ſhould ſupply their want of Paftoral Care, and be made uſe of to 
bring thoſe into an outward Conformity to the National Church , whom either for 
want of Ability, they cannot, or want of due and friendly Application, joyn'd with 
an exemplary Life, they never ſo much as endeavoured to prevail on heartily to 
embrace it. That there may be ſuch Neglects in the beſt-conſtituted National Church 
in the World, the Complaints of a very knowing Biſhop of our Church, in a late 
Diſcourſe of the PASTORAL CARE, is too plain an Evidence. | 
Without ſo great an Authority I ſhould ſcarce: have ventured (though it lay juſt 
in my way) to have taken notice of what is ſo viſible, that it is in every one's Mouth, 
for fear you ſhould: have told me again, that I made my ſelf an occaſion to ſhew my 
good will toward the Clergy. For you will not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſpect that eminent Pre- 
late to have any ill will ro: them. 6.08: JOU FOSHAN 4: « 
If this were not ſo, that ſome were negligent, I imagine the Preachers of the 
true mags (which lies, as you tell us, ſo obvious and expoſed, as to be eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the falſe) would need or deſire no other Aſſiſtance from the Mai- 
ftrates' coactive Power, but what ſhould be directed againſt the Irregularity of Mens 
Lives; their Luſts being that alone, as you tell us, that makes Force neceſſary to aſ- 
fit the true Religion; which, were it not for our depraved Nature, would by its 
Light and Reaſonableneſs have the Advantage againſt all falſe Religions. i 
ou tell us too, That the Magiſtrate may impoſe Creeds and Ceremonies; indeed Pag. 13: 


] you ſay ſound Creeds; and decent Ceremonies , but that helps not your Cauſe: For 

| who muſt be Judge of that ſound, and that decent? If the Impoſer , then thoſe 

b Words ſignify nothing at all, but that the Magiſtrate may impoſe thoſe Creeds and 
Ceremonies which he thinks ſound and decent, which is in effect ſuch as he thinks fit. 

ö | 1 _ telling us a little above, in the ſame Page, that it is a Vice not to wor- 
Vol. 
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ſain God in taxa preſcribed by theſe to whom God. bas left the ordering of ſuch Matters; 
v0 8 to m Cath her Judges of what is {avnd and decent, and the Magiltrato but 
50 niet 0 Sew Decrecs, with the A/i/tqree = his coactive Pawer, A pretty 
Foundation to eſtabliſh Creeds and Ceremonies — 2 that God has left the ordering of 
them to thoſe who cannot impaſe them, and t impoſng of them to thoſe whe gan- 
not yes them, But {till the fame Difficulty rerurgs 3 for after they have hreſeribed, 
100 the Magiſtrate judge them to be un, and F. decent , or muſt he impoſe them, 
though he judge them. nat or 1 * muſt judge them fo himſelf, we 
are but where we Were: 1 7 Ile, preſcribed , though he 
judge them not ſayzg nor Argent, or 1 Drud Igery is put on the Magi- 
ſtrake. And how far is this ſhart of jmplicite eure But if he muſt not jndge whar 
is ſound and wag he muſt judge at leaſt hg are thoſe ta wbom. God bas left, the 
ordering of | ſuch Matters; and then the King of France is ready again with his Dra- 
ns for the ſound Docfrine, and i decont CFOs of his Preſcribers in the Council 
Wert and that upon Ks (Broad, with as good right as any ether has for the 
reſcriptions of any BY {99 we miſtake me again, Sir; 1 do not ſay, he judges 
as fight; 1 Gy, [the w 800 jugges the Council of Trent, or the Clergy 
of Rong to thaſ to p has left be ordering of thoſe Matters, he has as 
much right to follow che ECTecS, à8 any cher to follaw be] udgmment of any other 
Set of mortal Men whom he believes to be ſy. 
55 whoever is to be Judge of what is ſeund or decent in the Caſe, I 4b. 
f what Vſe and Nec 145 to impgſe Creeds and Ceremonies 2 For that Uſe 
a Wat is all he 1 1 a you can find the Magj(trate hath to uſo his coaftive 
"Y a 
t 2 Neeeſfity. is it among Chriftians that own the Scripture to 
i the Wert of God and Rule pf Faith, to make and impoſe a Creed? What 
miſſion for this, hath the Magiſtrate from the Law of Nature? God hath 
given a Revelation that contains 15 48 all things neceſſary to Salvation, and of this 
his People, ars all perſuaded. zt Neceffity now is there? Haw does their Good 
require. it, that the Magiſtrate ben fingle gut, as he thinks fit, any Number. of 
ruths as more neceſſary to Salvation than the reſt, if Gad himſelf has. ner 


dane 
+ Jac next, are, theſe Creeds.i in the Words of the Scripture, or not? If. 
©, * certainly /eaxd x as containing nothing but Truth in them: And 
CN ſore, as they lay in the Scripture. But thus though they contain no- 
thing but found Truths, yet they-may be impetfecf, and ſq unnd Rules of Faith, 
ey may: require more or leſs. than God requires to be believed as necetlary to 
by ation. For what, greater Neceſfity', I pray, is there that a Man fhauld| believe 
vat Chriſt fare under Pom ius Pilate, than that be was born at Bethlehem of 
4h 7 Path are certainly true, and po Chriſtian doubts of either: But hqw cames 
te be made an Article ef Faith, and impoſed. by the Magiſtrate as neceflary to 
der: > (tor. ew ie werk cap be n eltity of Impobition) and the other 
Po not miſtake me heres. 4 if L would lay byithar Summary of the Ehridtian Re- 
ligion, which is contained in thst which is called the Apeſtles Creed; which tho' 
9 body, Who examines * matier, will have xeafan te conclude of the Apoſtles 
pilings, vet is certainly of yeverend Antiquity, end ought fill: to be preferved in 
Per I mention it not to argue againſt it, hut againſt your Impoſition, and 
ſhew that, even that Oregd, though. of that Antiquity, chqugh it contain in it all 
© Gedenda necellary to Salyatigns cannot yet. om your 1 be impaſtd by 
egererue Power of the Aire, who even by the lc yau have found 
3 for him, e uſe his Fares e dne is lurely neceffary. to Seb 


"Ht ie the Cen 10 be iaeiel be not in che Word of Diving Roedlation; then 
it is in plainer, more glear and intelligible Exprefions, ot net: IH no plainer, what 


1 Freud of changing thaſo, which 7 tha Holy Ghoſt made uſe of ? 
f you iy Js 1955 oy ainer ; then which Mem incur . ED the Senſt af ſome ob- 


Fhaces: af Scripture; which ication not being of Divine Ne- 

ba ; can y cn o one Man, ey: bs 2 ta another, and cannut be im- 
5 ce Trott noceſerg ta lation. Beſdea tliat, chi de A. what: Jou tell us 
Pag 25. 6 rr ta Salratian. — © og Luk 
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And as to Rites and Ceremonies, are there any neceſſary to Salvation, which 
Chriſt has not inſtituted? If net, how can the Magiſtrate impoſe them? What 
Commiſſion has he from the Care he gught to have for the Saluatiam of Adens Souls, 
to uſe his cactius Force for the Eftabliſhment of any new ones which our Lord and 
Saviour (with due Reverenes he it ſpoken) had forgotten? He inſtjtuted twa Rites 
in his Chureh 5 can any one add any new one to them? Chriſt commanded ſimply to 
baptize in the Name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt; but the 6gning 
of the Croſs, how. came that neceflary ? Humane Authority which is neceſſary to afſyt 
the Truth againſt the Corruption of bumane Mature, has made it ſo, But tis a decent 
Ceremony. I ask, is it ſo decent that the Adminiſtration of Baptiſm, ſimply, as our 
Saviour inſtituted, wayld be ingecent without it? If not, then there is no reaſon 
to impoſe it for Decepey's ſake 3 for there can be no reaſon to alter or add any thing 
to the Inſtitution of Chriſt, or introduce any Ceremony or Circumſtance into Reli- 
gion for Decency, whers the Actien woyld be desert without it. The Command to 
do all things decently, aud in Order, gave no Authority to dg to Chriſt's Inſtitution 
any new Ceremony, it only preſcribed the manner how , what was neceſſary to he 
done in the Congregation, ſhould be there done, viz. after ſuch a manner, that if jt 
were omitted, there would appear ſome Indecency, whereof the Congregation gr 
collective Body was to be Judge , for ta them that Rule was given; And: if that 
Rule go beyond what I have ſaid, and gives Power to Men to introduce into Re- 
ligious Warſhip whatever they ſhall think decent, and impoſe the Uſe of it; I do 
not ſae how the greateſt part of the infinite Ceremonies of the Church of Rome 
could be complained of, or refuſed, if introduced into another Church, and there 
inpoſtd by the Magiſtrate, But if ſuch à Power were given to the Magiſtrate, that 
whatever he thought a decent Ceremony, he might 45 novo impoſe, he would need 
ſame expreſs Commiſſion from God in Serjpture, ſince the Commiſſion you ſay he 
has from the Law of Nature, will never give him a Power to jaſtitute new Cere- 
monies. in the Chriſtian Religion, which, be they decent, or what they will, can 
neyer be noceflary ta Salvation. 106 1g HEN ag) 22d orden 
The Goſpel was to be preached in their Aſſemblies; the Rule then was, that the 
Habit, Geſture, Voice, Language, &#. of the Preacher (fer theſe were -necefary 
Cireumſtancas af the Action) ſnhould have nothing ridiculous or ingeesnt jn it. The 
Praiſes of God were ta he ſung; it muſt be then in ſueh Poſtures and Tunes 89 he- 
came. the Salemnity of that Action. And fo a Convert was to be baptized; Chriſt 
inſtitured the eſſential part of that Action, which was waſhing with Water ig the 
Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; in which Care was alſo to be had, that 
in the doing this nothing ſhould be omitted that preſerved à Deceney in all the 
Cireumſtances of the Adien. But no Body will ſay, that if the, Croſs were omitted, 
that upon that Account there wauld be any thing indecent in BaptiſSm. 
What is to be done in the Aſſemhlies of Chriſtians, for the Salvation of Souls, 
is ſufficiently preſcribed in Seripture: But ſince the Cireumſtanees af the Actions 
were fp variaus, and might in ſeveral Countries and Ages have different Appearances 
(as that appears decent in ane Country which is quite contrary in anether) coneern- 
ing them there cautd be no other Rule given than what is, i, decently, in Order, and 
10% Ediſioation; and in avoiding Indecencies, and not adding any new Ceremonies”, 
(how decent ſoever) this Rule conſiſts. nnz Hi 
I jodge no Man in the Uſe of the Croſs in Baptiſin. : The Impoſition ef that, 
or any ather Ceremony nat inſtitutod by Chriſt himſalf, is what J argue g gainſt, and 


{ay; is mere than you upan your Principles can make gf. 
Common Zenſa hay ſatisfied all Mankind, that it is above their reach ro dgtermine 
har xhings in their nun nature indifferent, wern fit to he made uſe af id Religion, 
and would be acceptable to the ſuperiar Beings in their Warſhip; and therefore they 
have every where thought it neceſſary ta der ive that knowledge'ifeom the immediate 
Will aud Nictates of the Ggds themſelves, and have taught that thair Farms of Reli- 
Sum, and aut ward modes of Worthip were. founded upon Rexclationz. no bady. daring 
0 da ſa ahſurd and inſulent a thing, as ta tas unon him to praſume wich himſelf, or 
do preferibe to athers by his own: Authority which ſheuld in theft indiffenegt ant 
* — worthy of the Deity, and makit an acceptable ait of: hi Worm. 
they all agreed in the Dugies/of natural Religion, and rt find them by S 
mon eonſent owning that Piety and Virtue; thatcloan Hands, and a pur Heart nat 
polluted with the Breaohes of the Lau of Nature was the beſt Worthip af the LG 
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Reaſon diſcovered to them that a good Life was the moſt acceptable thio g to the Det- 
ty this the common Light of Nature put paſt doubt. But for their Ceremonies 


and outward Performances, for them they appeal always to a Rule received from the 


immediate Direction of the ſuperior Powers themſelves, there they made uſe, and had 


need of Revelation. A plain confeſſion of Mankind that in theſe things we have nei- 
ther Knowledge to diſcern, nor Authority to preſcribe : That Men cannot by their 


- own Skill find out what is fit, or by their own Power make any thing worthy to be a 
part of religious Worſhip. Tis not for them to invent or impoſe Ceremonies that 


all recommend Men to the Deity. Twas fo obvious and viſible, that it became Men 


to have leave from God himſelf, before they dared to offer to the divine Majeſty wy 
of 


of theſe trifling, mean, and to him uſeleſs things, as a grateful and valuable part 


his Worſhip, that no body any where amongſt the various and ſtrange Religions they 


lead Men into, bid ſuch open Defiance to common Senſe, and the Reaſon of all Man- 


"kind, as to preſume to do it without vouching the appointment of God himſelf. 


Plato, who of all the Heathens, ſeems to have had the moſt ſerious Thoughts about 


Religion, ſays that the Magiſtrate, or whoever has any Senſe, will never introduce of 
his own head any new Rites into his Religion, for which he gives this convincing 
"Reaſon 3 for, ſays he, he muſt know it is impoſſible for human nature to know any thing 


certainly concerning theſe Matters. Epinom. poſt medium. It cannot therefore but be 
matter of aſtoniſhment; that any who call themſelves Chriſtians, who have fo ſure, 
and ſo full a Revelation, which declares all the Counſel of God concerning the way 
of attaining eternal Salvation, ſhould dare by their own authority to add any thing to 
what is therein preſcribed, and impoſe it on others as a neceſſary part of religious 
"Worſhip, without the obſervance of which human Inventions, Men ſhall not be per- 
mitted the publick Worſhip of God. If thoſe Rites and Ceremonies preſcribed to 
the Jews by God himſelf, and delivered at the ſame time, and by the ſame hand to the 
Jews that the Moral Law was, were call'd beggarly Elements under the Goſpel, and 
laid by as uſeleſs and burthenſome, what ſhall we call thoſe Rites which have no other 
Foundation, but the Will and Authority of Men, and of Men very often, who have 
not much Thought of the purity of Religion, and practiſed it leſs. 
-— Becauſe you think your Argument for the Magiſtrate's Right to uſe Force has not 
had its due Conſideration; 1 ſhall here ſet it down in your own Words, as it ſtands, 
and eudeavour to give you Satisfaction to it. You ſay there, 1f-ſuch 4 Degree of out- 
ward Force as has been mentioned, be of great and even neceſſary Uſe, for the adv anci 
"thoſe Ends, (as taking the world as we find it, I think it appears to be,) then it 

"be acknowledg'd that there is a Right ſomewhere to uſe it for the advancing thoſe Ends 


unleſs we will ſay (what without Impiety cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and benign Dij- 


poſer and Governor of all things has not furniſhed Mankind with competent Azans for 
the promoting bis own Honour in the World, and the Good of S “nr. 


aul if there be ſueb a Right ſomewhere, where ſhould it be, bnt where ther ber of | 


_ compelling refides ? That is principatly, and in reference to the Publick in the Civil So- 


vereign. Which Words, if they have any Argument in them, it in! ſhort ſtands 
thus. Force is aſeful and neceſſary - The good and wiſe God (who without Im- 
yu cannot be ſuppoſed not to have Furniſhed Men with competent means for their 
Salvation) has therefore given a right to ſome Men to uſe it, and'thoſe Men are the 
Civil Sovereigns. 3p ARDS aft (aovs6t nom bow eo: 

To make this Argument of any Uſe to your purpoſe, you muſt ſpeak: a little more 
diſtinciy, (for here you, according to your laudable and ſafe way of Writing; are 
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urapp'd up in the Uncertainty of general terms) and muſt tell us, beſides the End 


for Which it is aſeful and neceſſary; to whom it is uſeful and neceſſary. Is it uſeful and 
neceſſary to all Men? That you will not ſay, for many are brought to embrace the 


true Religion by bare preaching, without any Force. Is it then neceſſary to all thoſe, 


and thoſe only, who, as you tell us, reject the true Religion tendred with - ſufficient 
Evidence,' or at leaſt ſo far manifeſted to them, at tu oblige them to receive it, aud to 
leave #hem without Excuſe if they do not! To all therefore, who rejecting the true Re- 
Tigion: fo tendered, are without Excuſe, your moderate Force is nſeful and neceſſary. 


Bot is it to all thoſt competent, i. e. ſuſſicient mans? That tis evident in matter of 
Fat, it is not; for aſter all, many ſtand out. Tis nike you will ſay, which is all you 
have to ſay, that thoſe are ſuch, to whom; having reſiſted: this laſt means, moderate 


Force, God always reſuſeth his Grace, without which no means is eſficacious. 80 
— ** competent at laſt, are only ſuch means as ate the utmoſt that God has we 
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pointed, and will have ufed, and which when Men reſiſt, they are without Excuſe, and 
mall never after have the Aſſiſtance of his Grace to bring them to that Truth they bave 
reſted, and ſo be as the Apoſtle 2 Tim. 3. 8. calls ſuch, Men of rorrupt Minds, repro- 
bate concerning the Faith. If then it ſhall be, that the Day of Grace ſhall be over to 
all thoſe who reject the Truth manifeſted to them, with ſuch Evidence; 4s leaves them 
without Excuſe, and that bare Preaching and Exhortation ſhall be according to the good 
Pleaſure of the benign Diſpoſer of all things, enough (when neglected) to make their 
Hearts fat, their Ears heauy, and ſhut their Eyes that they ſhould not perceive nor under- 
Band, nor be converted that God ſhould heal them. I ſay, if this ſhould be the Caſe, 
then your Force, whatever you imagine of it, will neither be competent, ꝝſeful, no 
nebeſſary. So that it will reſt upon you to prove that your moderate Degrees of Force are 
thoſe means of Grace which God will have, as neceſſary to Salvation, tried upon 
every one before he will paſs that Sentence in Iſaiab, Male his Heart fat, &c. and 
that your Degree of moderate Force is that beyond which God will have no other ot 
more powerful means uſed, but that thoſe whom that works not upon, ſhall be left 
reprobate concerning Faith. And till you have proved this, you will in vain pretend 
your moderate Force (whatever you might think of it, if you had the ordering of that 
matter in the place of God) to be aſeful, neceſſary, and competent means. For if 


Preaching, Exhortation, Inſtruction, &. as ſeems by the whole Current of the Scri- 3 


pture, (and it appears not that Iſaiah in the Place above- cited, made their Hearts fat 
with any thing but his words) be that means, which when rejected to ſuch a Degree, 


as le ſees fir, God will puniſn with a Rebrobate Mind, and that there be no other 


means of Grace to come after; you muſt confeſs, that whatever good Opinion you 
have of your moderate Force after this Sentence is paſſed, it can do no Good; have 
no Efficacy neither directiy nor indirectiy, and at à diſtance, towards the bringing Men 
wen edan nüff Wi mein zem gan et rag 
If your moderate Force be not that preciſe utmoſt means of Grace, which when 
ineffectual, God will not afford his Grace to any other, then your moderate Force is 
not the competent means you talk of. This therefore you muſt prove, that Preaching 
alone is not, but that your moderate Force join'd to it, is that means of Grace, 
which when neglected or reſiſted, God will aſſiſt no other means with his Grace to 
bring Men into the obedience of the Truth; and this let me tell you, you muſt prove, 
by Revelation. For it js impoſſible to know, but by Revelation, the juſt meaſures of 
God's Long: ſuffering, and what thoſe means are, which when Mens Corruptions have 
rendred ineffectual, his Spirit thall no longer ſtrive with them, nor his Grace affiſt any 
other means for their Converſion or Salvation. When you have done this, there 
will be ſome Ground for you to talk of your moderate Force, as the means which God's 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs is engaged to furniſh Men with; but to ſpeak of it, as you 


do now, as if it were that both neceſſary and competent means, that it would be an Im- 


putation: to the Wiſdom-and Goodneſs of God, if Men were not furniſhed with it, 
when tis evident, that the greateſt part of Mankind have always been deſtitute of it, 
will L fear be not eaſily: cleared from that Inpiety you mention; for though the Magi- 
ſtrate had the Right to uſe it, yet where · ever that moderate Force was not made uſe. 
of, there Men were not furniſhed with your competent means of Salvation. 

«Tis: neceſſary for the Vindication of God's. Juſtice and Goodneſs," that thoſe who 
miſearry ſhould do ſo by their on Fault, that their Deſtruction ſhould be from them- 
ſelres, and they be left inexcuſable: But pray how will you ſhew us, that it is neceſ- 
ſary, that any who have xeſiſted the Truth tendered to them only by preaching, ſhould 
de ſaved, any more than it is neceſſary that thoſe who have reſiſted the Truth when 
moderate Force has been joĩned to the ſame preaching, ſhould be ſaved? They are in- 


js 


3 


excuſable one as well as the other; and thereby have incurred the Wrath of God, un- 


er which he may juſtly leave the one às well as the other ;* and therefore" he cannot 
be ſaid not to have been furniſned wir competent means of Salvation, who having 
rejected the Truth preached to him, has never any Penalties laid on him by the Magi- 
ſtrate to make him conſider the Truths he before rejecte erz. 
All the Streſs of your HHypot heſis for the neceſſity of Force; lies on this,* That tlie 
majority of Mankind are not prevailed on by Preacfling, and therefore the Gcodneſs 
and Wiſdom. of God is obliged to ſurniſſi them with ſome more effectual means, as 
you think. But who told you that the majority of Mankind ſhould ever be brought: 
' Into the ſtrait Way; and narrow Gate? Or that Force in your moderate Degree üs 

the zeceſſary and competent, i. e. the juſt fit means to do it, neither over nor 2 * 
Se , 3 ut 


* 
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but that thet only, and nothing but that could do it? If to vindicate bis Wiſdom 
and Goedneſs God muſt furniſh Mankind with other means, as long as the majority, 
jet unwrought upon, ſhall give any forward Demander occaſion to ask, What other 
means # there let? He muff alſo after your moderate Peualties have left the greater 
part of Mankind N on, be bound to furniſh Mankind with higher Degrees 
_ of Force upon this Man's Demand: and thoſe Degrees of Force proving ineffectual 
to che Majority to make them truly and ſincęrely Chriſtians, God muſt be bound to 
furniſh the World again with a new Supply of Miracles upon the Demand of another 
wiſe Controuler, who having ſet his Heart upon Miracles, as you have yours on Force, 
will demand what other means is there left but Miracles? For tis like this laſt Gent. 
would take it very much amiſs of you, if you ſhould not allow this to be a good and 
nqueſtionable way of arguing, or if you ſhould deny that after the utmoſt Force 
had been uſed, Miracles might not do ſome Service at leaſt, indirectiy and at 8 diſtance, 
towards the bringing Auen to embrace the Truth. And if you cannot prove that Mi. 
9 65 may not thus do ſome Service, he will conclude juſt as you do, that the Cauſe 
5 | 


Let us try your Method little farther. Suppoſe that when neither the gentleſt A mo- 
aitions, nor the _ earneſe Intreaties will preval, ſomething elſe is to be done as the 
only means left, What js it muſt be done? What is this neceſſary competent means that 
| Jou tell us of? Jt is to lay Briars and Thorns in their way, This therefore being 
ſuppoſed neceſſary, you ſay, there muſt ſomewhere be 4 right to uſe it. Let it be fo. 
SuppoE I tell you that Right is in God, who certainly has a Power 20 lay Briars aud 
Thorns in the way of thoſe who are got into 4 wrong one, whenever he is graciouſly 
pleaſed that other means beſides Inſtructions and Admonitions ſhould be uſed to reduce = 
=_ And we may as well expect that thoſe Thorns and Briars laid in their way by 
God's Providence, without telling them for what End, ſhould work upon them as 
effectually, though indirectly, and at a diſtance, as thoſe laid in their way by the Magi- 
ſtrate, without telling them for what End. God alone knows where it is neceflary, 
and on whom jt will be uſeful, which no Man being capable of knowing, no Man, 
though he has coercive Power in bis Hand, can be ſuppoſed to be authorized to uſe 
it by the Commiſſion he has. to do Good, on whomſoever jou ſhall judge it to be of 
great and even neceſſary Uſe :-o more than your judging it to be of great and even 
neceſſary Vſe , would authorize any one who had got one of the Inciſion- Knives of 
the Hoſpital in his Hand, to cut thoſe for the Stone with it, whom he could not 
know needed cutting, or that cutting would do them any good, when the Maſter of 
the Hoſpital had given him no expreſs Order to uſe his Inciſion-Knife in that 
eration ; nor wWas it known to any but the Maſter, who needed, and on 
w oy it would be uſeful; nor would he fail to uſe it himſelf wherever he found it 
1 N 2 56 bas "5d Tins Les 
e Force of as great aud neceſſary Uſe as jou pleaſe 3 let it be ſo the comperent 
Means for the promoting the Honour of God in the World, and the Good of Souls, that 
the right to uſe it muſt neceflarily be ſomewhere, This 3 cannot; poſſibly be, where 
you would have it , in the Civil Sovereigns, and that for the very reaſon you give, 
vi. becauſe it muſt be where the Power of compelling reſides. For fince' Civil Sove- 
reigns cannot com themſelves, nor can the compelling Power of one Civii Sovereign 
reach; another Civil Sovereign, it will not in the Hands ef the Civil Soverejgns:reach 
the-moſt conſiderable part of Mankind, and thoſe who both: for their owr/and their 
Subjetts Good, have moſt need of it. Beljdes, if it go along. with the Power of com- 
Pelliag, it muſt be in the hands of all civil Sovermigns alike © which by this, as well 
as ſeygral other Reaſons I have given, being unavoldable to be ſo, this Right will be 
ſa far from uſeful, that whatever Eee V Forge has, it will be imployed to the doing 
ore Hlann thay Good ſings the greet Pare of Chi Srperies bing of Fl 
Religions: Fores will be employed for the pramating of th. 
_ But let us grant what yon can neuer prove, that though all G/vi/ Sovereigns have 
compelling Power, yet only thoſe af the true Religion have à right to uſe Force in 
Matters of Religion: Lour on Argument: of Adankind: bring nfurnifeed (which is 
pam jo p. ſay) wich competent Means: for bhe promoting the Hanus of Gad, aud the 
Geog, af Sault, fill preſſes jou, For the compelling -Powey of each Civil Sovereign not 
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. end his on Dominions, the right of ung Furcs in the hands only of the 
isi Scuereigus, leaves the reſt, which is the far-greater part of —— 
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deſtitute of this your neceſſary and competent Means for promoting the Honour of Cod in 
the World, and the Good of Souls. 018 C1 7756111 0 RTE e enen 21 18117 
Sir, L return you my Thanks for having given me this Occaſſon to take a review of 
your Argument, which you told me I had miſtaken; which I hepe I now have not, 
and have anſwered to your Satisfactio . PX ETON z e 
I confeſs 1 miſtook when I ſaid that cutting being judg d uſeful, could not autho- 
_ rize eren a skilful Surgeon to cut a Man without any farther Commiſſion: for it 
ſhould have been thus; that though a Man has the Inſtruments in his Hand, and 
Forcr enòùgh to cut with, and cutting be judg'd' by you of great and even neceſſary 
Uſe in the Stone; yet this, without any farther Commiſſion, ' will not authorize any 
one to uſe his Strength and Knife in Curring, who knows not who has the Stone, nor 
has any Light or Meaſures to judge to whom Cutting may be neceſſaty or uſeful. 
But let us ſee what you fay in anſwer to my Inſtance: 1. That the Stone does not Pag. 53. 
always Hill, though it be not cured; but Men do often live to a great "Age with it, aul 
lie ut laſt of other Diftempers, But Averſion to the true Religion is certainly and ino. 
vitably mortal to the Soul; if not cured, and ſo of alſolute Neceſſity to be cured. Is it 
of abſolute” Neceſſity to be cured in all? If fo, will you not here again think it requiſite 
that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governour of all things, ſhould furniſh competent 
Aeuns for what is of abſolute Neceſſity * For will it not be Inpitty to ſay, that God 
hath left Mankind anfiurniſhed of competent, i. e. ſufficient Means for what is abſolutely 
zsceſſary? For it is plain in your Account Men have not been furniſhed with /ufic:enc' 


Means:for-what is of abſolute Neceſſity to be cured in all, if in any of them it be left - 
uncured.' For as you allow none to be.;ſafficient Evidence, but what certainly gains pag. 57. 


Aſſent ſo by the ſame Rule you cannot call that ſufficient Means which does not 
work the Cure. It is in vain to ſay, the Means were ſuſſicient, had it not been for 
their on Fault, when that Fault of theirs is the very thing to be cured; Vou go Pag. 5 
on 3 And yet if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Stone as certainly deſtructive of thu Tempor at Life, © " 
as that Auerſion is of Mens Eternal Salvation: even ſo the neceſſity of caring it would: 
be as much leſs than the "Neceſſity of curing that Averſion, as this *Temporal Life falls. 
ſhort in value of that which is Eternal. This is built upon a Suppoſition, that the ne- 
ceſſity of the Means is encreaſed by the value of the End, which being in this Caſe the 
Salvation of Men Souls, that is of infinite Concernment to them, you conclude Salva- 
tion abſolutely neceſſary: which makes you ſay that Averſion, & cc. being inevitably mor- 
tal to the Soul, is of abſolute Neceſſity to be cured. Nothing is of abſolute Neceſſity but 
God: whatſoever elſe can be ſaid to be of Veceſſity, is ſo only relatively in reſpect to 
ſomething elſe; and therefore nothing can indefinitely 'thus be ſaid to be of abſolute. 
Neceſſity, where the thing it relates to is nor abſolutely neceffary. We may ſay, AIs 
dom and Power in God are abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe God himſelf is abſolutely neceſſary : 
but we cannot crudely ſay, the curing in Men their Averſion to the true Religion, is 
abſolutely neceſſary," becauſe it is not abſolutely neceſſary that Men ſhould be ſaved. But 
this is very proper and true to be ſaid , that curing this Averſion is abſolutely neceſſary 
in all that ſhall be ſaved. But I fear that would not ſerve your turn, tho it be certain 
that your abſo/ute Neceſſity in this Caſe reaches no farther than this, that to be cured 
of this Aver ſion is abſolutely neceſſary to Salvation, and Salvation is abſolutely necettary 
to Happineſs ; but neither of them, nor the Happineſs it ſelf of any Man can be ſaid 
This Miſtake makes you ſay, that ſuppoſing the Stone certainly deſtructive of this 
Tempora! Life, yet the Neceſſity of curing it would be as much leſs than the Neceſſity of 
curing that Averſion, as this Temporal Life falls ſhort in Value of that which is Eternal, 
Which is quite otherwiſe: | for if the Stone will certainly kill a Man without Cutting, 
ic is as ahſolutely neceſſary to cut a Man of the Stone for the ſaving of his Life, as it 
is to cure the Averſion for the ſaving of his Soul. Nay, if you have but Eggs to fry, 
Eire is as abſolutely neceſſary as either of the other, though the Value of the 
End be in theſe Caſes: infinitely different ; for in one of them you loſe only your Din- 
ner, in the other your Liſe, and in the other your Soul. But yet in theſe Caſes, Fire, 
Cutting and Curing tbat Auerſion, are each of them abſolutely and equally neceflary 
to their reſpective Ends, becauſe thoſe Ends cannot be attained without them. 
- You ay farther, Cutting for the Stone is not always: neceſſary in order to the Cure: 


But the. Penalties' you ſpeak of are altogether neceſſary (without exeraurdinary' Grate) Pag. 33. 


to cure that pernicious and otherwiſe untractable Averfion. Let it he ſo; but do the 
Surgeons know who has this Stone, this Averſion ſo; that it will certainly deſtroy hini 
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unless be be cut? Wilt you undertake to tell when! the Averſiar is ſueh in any Man, 
that it is incurable by Preaching, Exhortation and Intreaty, if his Spiritual Phyfician 
wilhbeinſtant with him in Seaſon, and out of Seaſon 5 but certainly curable, If mode- 
amber be made uſe of? Till zou are fare. of the former of thefe, yon can never 
y, your moderate Force is zeceſſary : Till yon are ſure of the latter, vou cn never 
ſay, it is competent Means. What you willdetermine concerning extraordinary: Grace, 
aud hen God beſtows that, I leave you to conſider, and ſpeak clearly of it at your 
leifure,' il Dale 24:4 16 Ty; Its | E119. eng: x} 3YRf1 Doorn 
* Tou add, That even where Cutting for the Stone is neceſſarys: it is withalhazardous 
by my Confeſſron, Aut Jour Fenalties car vo; way endager ar burt the Sou, bur li) the 
Eault of bim that: audergoes them. | If the Magiſtrate uſe Force! to bring Mem to the 


true Religiop, he muſt judge which is the true Religion 3 and he can judge nocother 


do be ir bus that which: he believes to be the true Religion, which is bis own Religi- 


on. Bat ſot the Magiſtrate: to uſe Force to bring Men to his own Religion; has fo 


much Danger in it to Mens Saul, that by your own Confeffionz none but. an Arheiſt 


— 


wilhſay chat Magiſtrates may uſe Force to bring Men to theirown Religion. 


This I ſuppoſe is enough; to make good all that I aimed at in my Inſtance of Cut- 


ing for the Stone, which was, that though it were judg d a/oful and I add now: ae. 
to cut Men ſor the Stone, yet that was not enough toauthorize a Sungron to 

ant d Man, hut he mult have beſides that general one of doing Goad, ſanie mage: ſpe- 
gel Commiſſion ; and that which I there mentioned, was the Patient's Cotiſent. 


Bu you tell me, 7hat Fong 4s things now ſtand, wo Surgeou\ bas any Right-to cut 
4 has calculous Patient without | 


s Conſent 3 yet if the i ſhould by a publick Lam 
appoint and authorize a competent number of the maſh Skilful in that Art, td viſit: ſurh as 
Favour wader that Diſcafe, and to out thoſe (whether they conſent ur vo) whoſe Eiurs they 


| wil judge it impoſſible to: ſave otherwiſe; you are apt ta think I wund find it 


10 prove that in ſo 1 exceeded the Bounds of bis. Poet: Aud you are ſure 
F would: be as bard. to prove that thoſe Artiſts would haue no. right in that: Caſe-to cut 
hach Perſons. Shew ſuch.a Law from the great Governqur of the Univerſe, and I 
thall yield that your Surgeons ſhall go to work as faſt as you pleaſe. ' But where is the 
publick Law? Where is the competent Number of e Kilſul in thi Art, who 
muſt unanimouſly judge of the Diſeaſe and its Danger ? You can ſhew nothing of all 
this, yet you are ſo liberal of this ſort of Cure, that one cannot take you for leſs than 
cutting Adorecraft himſelf. But, Sir, if there were a competent Number of skilful 
and impartial Men, who were to uſe the Incifion-Knife on all in whom they found 
this Stone of Averſior to the true Religion; what do you think, would they find no 
Work in your Hoſpital? | 1 05 gals e e r 
Axerſion to the true Religion you fay is , abſolute Necefity to be cured: What I 
beſeech you is that true Religion ? that of the Church of Engiend? For that you own 


to be the only true Religion, and whatever you ſay, you cannot upon your Principles 


name any other National Religion in the World, that you will own to be the true. It 


being then of abſolute Neceſſity that Mens Averfion to the National Religion of En- 


ſhould be cured; Has all Mankind in whom it has been abſalntely mecefſury to 
— been furniſhed with competent and xereſſary Means for the Cure of this 
In the next Place, what is your neceſſary and ſufficient Adeans for this Cure that is 


— 


Falſelu Nasen]? and that is moderate. Pimaities made uſe of by the Magiſtrate, 


where the National is the true Religion, and ſufficient means are provided for all Ans 
Inſeruion in the true Religion. And here again I ask, Have all Men to whom this 


QAune is of abſoſute Neceſſity, been furniſhed with this neceſſary means? 


- Thirdly, How is your zeceſ/ary Remedy to be applied? And chat is in a way 


* it cannot work the Cure, though we ſhould ſuppoſe the true Religion the 


ional every where, and all the Magiſtrates in the World: zealous for it. To this 


true Religion ſay you Men have a. natural and great Auerſiun of abſolute Neceſſity to 
be creu, and the only Cure for it is Force your way applied, ie. Penalties mult be 


laid upon all that diſſent from the National Religion, till they conform. Why are 
Men averſe to the true? Becauſe it croſſes the Profits and Pleaſures of this Life; and 


lor the ſame Reaſon chen have an Averfion to Penalties: Theſe therefore, if they be 


one to another, and Penalties be ſo laid that Men muſt quit their Lufts, and 


: — embrace the true Religion, or elſe indure the Penalties, there may be ſome 


Efficacy/in Force towards bringing Men to the true Religion: ——_ 
teln * 2 On 
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Oppoſition between an outward Profeſſion of the true Religion, and Mens Luſts; Fe- 
nalties laid on Men till they outwardly conform, are not a Remedy laid to the Diſ- 
eaſe. Puniſhments ſo applied have no Oppoſition to Mens Luſts, nor from thence 
can be expected any Cure. Men muſt be driven from their Averſion to the true Reli- 
gion by Penalties they have a greater Averſion to. This is all the Operation of Force. 
But if by getting into the Communion of the National Church they can avoid the Pe- 
naltics, and yet retain their natural Corruption and A verſion to the true Religion, what 
Remedy is there to the Diſeaſe by Penalties ſo applied? You would; you ſay, have 
Men made zneaſie. This no doubt will work on Men, and make them endeavour to 
get out of this uneaſie State as ſoon as they can. But it will always be by that way 
wherein they can be moſt eaſy; for tis the Uneaſineſs alone they fly from, and there- 
fore they will not exchange one Uneaſineſs for another; not for a greater, nor an e- 
qual, nor any at all, if they can help it. If therefore it be ſo uneaſy for Men to mortify - 


their Zuſts, as you tell us, which the true Religion requires of them, if they embrace it Pag. 7- 


in earneſt: But which outward Conformity to the true Religion, or any National 
Church, does not require, what need or uſe is there of Force applied fo, that it meets 
not at all with Mens Luſts, or Averſion to the true Religion, but leaves them the 
Liberty ofa quiet Enjoyment of them, free from Force and Penalties in a legal and 
approved Conformity ? Is a Man negligent of his Soul, and will not be brought ta 
conſider ? obſtinate, and will not embrace the Truth? Is he careleſs, and will not be 
at the Pains to examine Matters of Religion? corrupt, and will not part with his 
Luſts, which are dearer to him than his Firſt-born ?' Tis but owning the National 
Profeſſion, and he may be ſo ſtill : If he conform, the Magiſtrate has done puniſhing; 
he is a Son of the Church, and need not conſider any thing farther for fear of Penalties, 
they are removed, and all is well. So that at laſt there neither being an abſolute 
Neceſſity that Averſion to the true Religion ſhould in all Men be cured : Nor the Magi- 
ſtrate being a competent Judge who have this Stone of Averſion, or who have it to 
that Degree as to need Force to cure it, or in whom it is curable, were Force a proper 
Remedy as it is not: nor having any Commiſſion to uſe it, notwithſtanding what you 
have anſwered : It is ſill. not only at, but more reaſonable for the Magiſtrate, upon 
pretence of its Uſefulneſs or Neceſſity, to cut any one for the Stone without his own 
Conſent, than to uſe Force your way to cure him of Averſion to the true Religion. 
Io my Queſtion; In whoſe Hands this Right (we were a little above ſpeaking of) 
was in Turkey, Perſia or China? you tell me, Yu anſwer roundly and plainly, in the 
Hands of the Sovereign, to uſe convenient Penalties for the promoting the true Religion. 
Iwill not trouble you here with à Queſtion you will meet with elſewhere z Who in 
theſe Countries muſt be Judge of the true Religion? But I will ask, Whether you 
or any wiſe Man would have put a Right of uſing. Force into a Mahumetan or Pagan 
Prince's: Hand, for the promoting of Chriſtianity? which of my Pagans or Mahume- 
tans would have done otherwiſe es 15 
But God, you ſay, has done it, and you make it good by telling me in the fol- 
lowing Words, f this ftartle me, then you muſt tell me farther, that you look upon 
_ the: ſupream Power to be the ſame all the world over, in what Hands ſoever it is pla- 
ced , and this Right to be contained in it: And if thoſe that have it do not uſe it as 
they ought, but inſtead of promoting true Religion by * Penalties, ſet themſelves to 
enforce Mahumetaniſin or Paganiſm, or any other falſe Religion: All that can, or that 
needs. be ſaid ta the Matter, is, that God will one Day call tbem to an Acconnt for the 
Neglect of their Duty. for the Diſhonour they do to him, and for the Souls that periſh by 
their Fault. Your taking this Right to be a part of the ſupreme Power of all Civil 
Jovereigus, (which is the thing in queſtion) is not, as I take it, proving it to be ſo. 
But let us take it ſo for once, what then is your Anſwer ? Go will one Day call thoſe 
Sovereigns to an Account for the Neglect of their Duty. The Queſtion is not, What 
God will do with the Sovereigns who have neglected their Duty 3 but how Mankind ĩis 
| furniſhed with your competent Means for the promoting of God's Honour in the murid, 
and the good of Souls in Countries where the Sovereign is of a wrong Religion? For 
there, how clearly ſoever the Right of uſing it be in the Sovereign, yet as long as he 
uſes not Force to bring his Subjects to the true Religion, they are deſtitute of your com- 
petent Means, For 1 imagine you do not make the Right to uſe that Force, but the 
attual Application of it by Penal Laws to be your uſeful and neceſſary Meant. For 
if you think the bare having that Right be enough, if that be your ſufficient Means 
without the Uſe of Force, we readily allow it you. And (as 1 tell you elſe- 
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where) I ſee not then what need you had of Miracles to ſupply the Want of the Magi. 
ſtrates Aſſiſtance, till Chriſt iauity was ſupported and encouraged by the Laws of the Em- 
pire: For, by your own Rule, the Magiſtrates of the World, during the three fir 
Centuries after the publiſhing the Chriſtian Religion, had the ſame Righr, if that had 
been enough, that they have now in Turkey, Perſia, or China. That this # al that can 
be ſaid in this Matter, L eaſily grant you; but that it is al that needs be ſaid to make 
good your Doctrine, I muſt beg your Pardon. Me f wat 5 
In the ſame Sentence wherein you teil me, I ſhould bave added Neceſſity to Uſeful- 
xeſs, 1 call it neceſſary Uſefulneſs, which I imagine is not much different. But that 
with the following Words wherein my Argument lay, had the ill luck to be overſeen; 
but if you pleaſe to take my Argument, as 1 have now again laid it before you, it 
— will ſerve my turn. nee 0 1 50 b | 
p. In your next Paragraph you tell me, That what is ſaid by me is with the ſame In- 
gemity I baue uſed in other places; my Words in that Place are theſe : “ The Au- 
* thor having endeavoured to ſhew that no body at all, of any Rank or Condition, 
« had any Power to puniſn, torment, or uſe any Man ill for matter of Religion: 
« You tell us, you da not underſtand why Clergymen are not as capable of ſuch Power 
«. as other en Which Words of mine containing in them nothing but true Matter 
of Fact, give you no Reaſon to tax my Ingenuity: Nor will what you alledge make it 
otherwiſe than ſuch Power; for if the Power you there ſpeak of, were externally co- 
ative Fower, is not that the fame Power the Author was ſpeaking of, made uſe of to 
thoſ& Ends he mentions of tormenting and puniſhing ? And do not you own that 
thoſe who have that Power, ought to puniſh thoſe who offend in rejecting the true 
Religion ? As to the remaining part of that Paragraph, I ſhall leave the Reader to 
judge whether I ſonght any Occafron fa much as to name the Clergy; or whether the 
. Itching of your Fingers to be handling the Rod, guided not your Pen to what was 
nothing to the Purpoſe : For the Author had not ſaid any thing fo much as tending 
_ to exclude: the Clergy from fecular Employments, but only (if you will take your 
- own. Report of it) that no Eccleſiaſtical Officer, as ſuch, has any externally coattive 
Power z whereupon you cry out, that you do not yet underſtand why Ecclefiaſticks or 
Clergymen are not as capable of ſuch Power as-other Aen. Had you ſtood to be Con- 
ſtable of your Pariſh, or of the Hundred, you might have had Cauſe to vindicate thus 
your Capacity, if Orders had been objected to you; or if your Aim be at a Juſtice of 
the Peace, or Lord Chief Juſtice of England, much more. However you muſt be 
allowed to be a Man of Forecaſt, in clearing the way to ſecular Power, if you know 
your ſelf, or any of your Friends deſirous of it: Otherwiſe I confeſs you have Reaſon 
to be on this Occaſion. a little out of Humour, as you are; for bringing this Matter 
2 in Queſtion ſo wholly out of Seaſon. Nor wilt (L fear) the ill-fitted Excuſe you bring, 
A. P. 17. give your ſelf, or one who conſults the Places in both yours and the Author's Letter, 
a. much better Opinion of it. However I cannot but thank you-for your wonted In- 
gennity, in ſaying,” that it ſcems I wanted an Occaſion to ſugw my good Will to the Clergy, 
and ſo I made my ſelf one. And to find more Work for the excellent Gift you have 
this way, I deſire ydu to read over that Paragraph of mine again, and tell me, 
whether you can find any thing ſaid in it not true? Any Advice in it that you your 
ſelf would diſown? any thing that any worthy Clergyman that adorns his Function is 
concerned in? And when you have fet it down. in my Words, the World ſhall be 
Judge, whether I have ſhewed any ill Will to the Ciergy. Till then I may take the 
Liberty to own, that I am more a Friend to them and their Calling, than thoſe. a- 
mongſt them, who ſhew their Forwardneſs to leave the word of God to ſerve other 
Emplementr. The Office of 2 Miniſter of the Goſpel requires ſo; the whole Man, 
«that the very looking after their Poor was by the joint Voice of the Twelve Apoſtles, 
Ars called, /eav:ng the Word ef God, au ſeruing of Tables. But if you think no Mens 
+ * Faults can be ſpoken of without Hill, yu will make a very ill Preacher: Or if 
you think this to be ſo only in ſpeaking of Miſtakes in any of the Clergy, there muſt 
be in your Opinion fomething peculiar in their Caſe, that makes it ſo much a Fault 
to mention any of-theirs ; which I muſt be pardoned for, ſince I was not aware of 
it: And 5 —— 7 rg a little _ HERR — convince you, — ear ar 
the preſent E à greater Number in Proportion, th libly any o- 
9 of the Church ever had, of thoſe who 2 1 Lites and Labours in 
their Miniſtry adorn their Profeſſion,” fuch bufy Men as cannot be content to be Di- 
vines without being Lay-men too, would fo little keep up the r oe 
LIES ; ' | WS, = 28 
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ought to diftinguiſh the Clergy, or preferve the Eſteem due to à holy; 7: e. a ſepa- 
rate Order, that no body can thew greater good Will to them than by taking all Oc- 
caſions to put 4 Stop to any Forwardneſs, to be meddling out of their Calling. 
This 1 ſuppoſe made a learned Prelate of our Church, out of Kindneſs to the Cler- 
gy, mind them of their Stipulation and Duty in a late Treatiſe, and tell them that 
the Paſtoral Care is to be a Man's entire Buſineſs, and to poſſeſs both his Thoughts and 
bis Time. Diſc. of Paſt, Care, p. 117. L960 1 | 
To your ſaying, That the Magiſtrate may lay Penalties upon thoſe who refuſe to em- A. P. 20. 
brace the Doctrine of the proper Miniſters of Religion, or are alienated from the Truth: 
I anſwered, God never gave the Magiſtrate an Authority to be Judge of Truth L.. p 287. 
« for another Man. This you grant; but withal ſay, That if the Magiſtrate knows Pag. 64. 
the Truth, though he has no Authority to judge of Truth for another Man; yet he may 
be Judge whether ot her Men be alienated from the Truth or no; and ſo may have Aut ho- 
rity to lay ſome Penalties upon thoſe whom be ſees to be ſo, to bring them to judge more 
ſincerely for themſelves. For Example, The Doctrine of the proper Miniſters of Reli- 
gion is, that the three Creeds, Nice, Athanaſius s, and that commonly called the A. 
poſtler Creed, ought. to be thorowly received and believed : As alſo that the Old and 
New Teſtament contain all things neceſſary to Salvation. The one of theſe Do- 
erines a Papiſt Subject embraces not; and a Socinian the other. What now is the 
Magiſtrate by your Commiſſion to do? He is to lay Penalties upon them, and con- 
tinue them: How long ? Only till they conform, i. e. till they profeſs they embrace 
theſe Dodrines for true. In which Caſe. he does not judge of the Truth for other 
Men: he only judzes that other Men are alienated from the Truth. Do you not flow 
admire your own Subtilty and Acuteneſs? I that cannot comprehend this, tell you 
my dull Senſe in the Caſe. He that thinks another Man in an Error, judges him, 
as you phraſe it, alienated from the Truth, and then judges of Truth and F althood 
only for himſelf. But if he lays any Penalty upon others, which they are to lie under 
till they embrace for a Truth what he judges to be fo, he is then ſo far 4 Fudge of 
Truth for thoſe others. This is what I think to judge of Truth for another, means: 
If you will tell me what elſe it ſignifies, I am ready to learn. | 
Tou grant, you ſay, God never gave the Magiſtrate any Authority to be Fudge 
of Truth for another Man and then add, But how does it follow from thence that he 
cannot be Fudge, whether any Man be alienated from the Truth or no? And J ask you, 
who ever ſaid any ſuch thing did follow from thence ? That which I fay, and which 
you ought to diſprove, is, That whoever puniſhes others for not being of the Reli- 
gion he judges to be true, judges of Truth for others. But you prove that a Man 
may be Judge of Truth, without having Authority to j of it for other Men, or to 
preſcribe to them what they ſhall believe; which you might have ſpared, till you meet 
with ſome body that denies it. But yet your Proof of it is worth 8 
Rectum (ſay you) eft Inde ſui & obliqui. And certainly whoever does but know t 
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Truth, may eafily judge whether other Men be alienated from it or no. But though 
_ Reftum be Index ſui & obliquis yet a Man may be ignorant of that which is the right; 
and may take Error for Truth. The Truth of Religion, when known, ſhews what 
contradicts it is falſe: But yet that Truth may be unknown to the Magiſtrate, as well 
as to any other Man. But you conclude (I know not upon what ground) as if the 
Magiſtrate could not miſs it, or were furer to find it than other Men. I ſuppoſe 
you are thus favourable only to the Magiſtrate of your own Profeſſion, as no doubt 
in 'Civility a Papiſt or a Presbyterian would be to thoſe of his. And then infer ; 
And. therefore if the Magiſtrate knows the Truth, though he has no Authority to judge 
of Truth" for other Men , yet he may be Fudge whether other Men be alienated from 
_ the Truth or no. Without doubt! who denies it him? Tis a Privilege that he and 
all Men have, that when they know the Truth, or believe the Truth, and have em- 
braced an Error for Truth, they may judge whether other Men are alienated from it or 
va, if thoſe? other Men on their Opinions in that matter.. n 
Lou goon with your Inference, Au Jo may have Authority to lay ſome Penalties upon thoſe 
wham be ſees to be ſo. Now, Sir, you goa little too faſt. This he cannot do without ma- 
king himſelf judge of Truth for them: The Magiſtrate; or any one, may judge as much 
as he pleaſes, of Mens Opinions and Errors; he in that judges only for himſelf: But as 
won as he uſes Force to bring them from their own to his Opinion, he makes him- 
ſelf Judge of ub for them; let it be to bring them to judge more ſincerely for them- 
ſelves, as ou here call it, or under what Pretence or Colour ſoever 3 fot that, what 
At | ; you 
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Fou fay, is but a Pretence, the very [Expreſſion diſcovers. For does any one ever judge 
inſincerely for himſelf, that he needs Penalties to make him judge more ſincerely. for 
himſelf 2. A Man may judge wrong for himſelf, and may be known or thought to do fo: 
But who can either know or ſuppoſe another is not ſincere in the Judgment he makes 
for himſelf, or (which is the ſame thing) that any one knowingly puts a mixture of 
Falſhood into the Judgment he makes? For as ſpeaking inſineerely is to ſpeak other- 
wiſe than one thinks, let what he ſays be true or falſe; ſo judging infincerely muſt be 
to judge otherwiſe thao one thinks, which I imagine is not very feaſible. But how im- 
proper ſoever it be to talk of judging inſincerely for one's ſelf, it was better for you in 
that Place to ſay, Penalties were to bring Men to judge more ſincerely, rather than to 
ſay, more. rightly, or more truly: for had you ſaid, the Magiſtrate might uſe Pe- 
nalties to bring. Aden. to judge morę truly, that very Word had plainly diſcovered, that 
he made himfelf a Judge f Truth for then, You therefore wiſely choſe to ſay what 
might beſt. cover this Contradiftian to your ſelf,” whether it were Senſe or no, which 
perhaps whilſt it ſounded well; every one would not ſtand. to examine. 
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One thing give me leave here to obſerve. to you, which is, That when you ſpeak of 

the Entertainment Subjects are to give to Truth, i. e. the true Religion, you call it 
believixg; but this in the Magiſtrate you call knowing. Now let me ask you, Whe- 

ther any Magiſtrate, who laid Penalties on any who diſſented from what he judged the 

true Religion, or as you call it here, were alienated from the Trath, was or could be 
determined in his judging of that Truth by any Affurance greater than believing 2 

When, you have reſolved. that, you will then ſee to what Purpoſe is all you have 

ſaid here concerning the Magiſtrate's knowing the Truth; which at laſt amounting to 

no more than the Aſſurance wherewith a Man certainly believes and receives a thin 
for true, will put every Magiſtrate under the ſame, if there be any Obligation to u 

Force, whilſt he believes his own Religion. Beſides, if a Magiſtrate knows his Religi- 

on to be true, he is to uſe Means not to make his People believe, but know it alſo ; 
Knowledge of them, if that be the way of entertaining the Truths of Religion, be- 

ing as neceſſary to the Subjects as the Magiſtrate: I never heard yet of a Maſter of 
Mathematicks, who had the Care of informing others in thoſe Truths, who ever went 
about to make any one believe one of Euclid's Propoſitions. __ | 4.3 ab 
Pag. 65, The pleaſantneſs of your Anſwer, notwithſtanding what you ſay, doth-remain till 
86. the ſame : for you making, (as is to be ſeen) the Power of the Magiſtrate ORD AIN- 
A. P. 22. ED for the bringing Men to tale ſuch Care as they ought of their Salvation ; the reaſon 
why it 7 every Man Intereſt to veſt this Power in the Magiſtrate, muſt ſuppoſe this 

Power ſo ordained, . before the People veſted it; or. elſe it could not be an Argument 

for their veſting it in the Magiſtrate. For if you had not here built upon your Fun- 
damental Suppolition, that this + ower of the Magiſtrate is ardained by God to that 

End, the proper and intelligible. way of, expreſſing your meaning had not been to ſay 

A. p. 22. aSYoudo z. 4s the Power of the Magiſtrate is ordained for bringing, &c. ſo if we ſuppoſe 
| ths POWE R veſted in the e by the People: in which way of ſpeaking this 
Power of the Ma giltrate. is ee already ordained. But a clear way of 

making your Meaning underſtood, had been to ſay, That for the People to ordain ſuch 

a Power of the Magilt: e, or to veſt ſuch a Power in the Magiſtrate, (which is the 

ſame thing) was their rie Intereſt: but whether it were your Meaning or your Ex- 
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preſſion that was guilty of the Abſurdity, I ſhall leaye it with the Reader 

1 Asto the other pleaſant thing of your Anſwer; it will ſtill appear by barely reciting 
L p.288. it: the vleaſint Thing I charge on you is, that you ſay, That the Power of the Ma- 
A. p. 22. giſtrate is to bring Men to ſuch a Care of their Salvation, that they may not blindly leave 
it to the Choice of any, Perſon, or their own Luſts or Paſſions, to preſcribe to them what 

Faith or Worſhip they ſhall embrace; and yet That tis their beſt Courſe to veſt 4 Po- 

er in the Magiſtrate liable to the ſame Luſts and Paſſous as themſelves, to chuſe for 

them. Io this you anſwer, by asking where it is that you ſ that it is the Peoples 

beſs Courſe to veſt. a Power in the Magiſtrate. to. chooſe for them. That yon tell me 7 

do. not pretend to.ſhew ? If you had given your ſelf the Pains to have gone on to the 

end of the Paragraph, or will be pleaſed to read. it as I have here again ſet it don for 

your Ferüſal, you will find that Lat leaſt pretended to ſhew.it : my Words are theſe; If 

% they veſt a Power in the Magiſtrate, to. puniſh, them when they difſent from his 

*« "Religion, to bring them to act even againſt their, own Inclination, according to Reaſon 

and ſound Tudgment, which is (as Jou explain your felfin another place) to bring them to 
Conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper 2 them; how far is Bene 
r | ring 


4 Third. Letter for Toteration. 21 
i legving it te the Choice of another Man to preſcribe. to. them what Faith or Wor- 
« ip they ſhall. embrace? Thus far you cite i 1 Nag Nay me join the re- 
maiaing part of the Paragraph, to let you ſee that L pretended to ſbem that, the Gourle 
you propoſed te the People ag beſt for them, Was td veſt, @ Power in the Magiſtrate 
wo chuſe for them, My words which follow thoſe where you left off, are theſe; << Hſpe-· 
< cialh if we; conſider, that you.think it a range thing, that the Au bon would haue 289 
« rhe. Care of . every, Man's. Soul left to himſelf, So that this Care being veſted in the P88. 
« Magiſtrate, with Power fo puniſn Men to make t hem conſider Reaſons and drguments : 
ce proper and ſufficient to convince them of the Truth of his Religion; the chaice.is eri- 
„ gentiy in he Nate as much as it can be in the power of one Man to chuſa for 
« another what Religion he ſhall. be of; which canfſts only in a power of compelling 
2 — Funiſhments to embrace it. But all this you teil me, is juſt nothing to my Pag. 66. 
purpoſe:; Why I heſeech zu Becauſe you ſpeak. not of the Aagiſtrate t Religion, but 
of 1 4 Religian, aud that propoſed. with ſufficient Evidence... - 0141 


be Cafe in ſhort is this; Men are apt to be miſled by their Paſtous, Luſts, and 
other. Ani the choice: of their Religion. For this great Evil ou propaſe à Re- 
medy, which is, That Men (for you muſt remember you are here ſpeaking of the Peg- 
& putting this Power into the Magiſtrate's hand) ſhould chuſe ſome of their Fellow- 
em, and ge them a Power: by Force to guard them, that they might not be 4%/i- 
acted from t he Tvuth by their omn Paſtors, Laſts, or by at her Aen. So it was in the 
| eheme; orf as you have it nom, to puniſh. them, whenever they rejected the true 
Keligien, and that gropeſed with ſuſiciant Evidence of the Truth of it. A pretty Reme- 
| Of; znd manifeſtly. efiectual. at firſt fight : That becauſe Men were all promiſcuquſly 
apt zo be miſled in their Judgment, or Choice of their Religion, by 2 * Aut, and 
other Men, therefore they ſhould chuſe ſome. amongſt themſelves, who might, they 
and 2 Succeffors,, Men made juſt like themſelves, puniſh them when they rejected the 
true Religion. | | ; | 
I the lliud laau the blind. both ſhall fall into the Ditch, ſays qur Saviour. If Men 
apt to be miſſęed hy their 8 75 and Zyſts, will guard themſelves from falling in- 
to a by Funiſhments laid on them, by Men as apt to be miſled by Paffions and 
Lufts,as themGlyes, how are they the ſafer from falling into Error? Now hear the in- 
fallible Remedy for this Inconvenience, and admire; the Men to whom they have gi- 
ven this Power, muſt nat uſe it, till they find thoſe who gave it them in an Error. A 
Friend, to whotg 1 ſkewed this Expedient, anſwered, This is none: For why is not a 
Man as fit to jndge for himſelf when he is in an Error, as another to judge for him, 
who. is as liable to Exror himſelf? 1 anſwered, This Power however in the other can 
do him no harm, hut may indir, and at a diſtauce, do him good; becauſe the 
Magiſtrate who has this Power to puniſh him, muſt never uſe it but when he is in the 
Tight, and he that is puniſh d is in the wrong. But, ſaid my Friend, who {hall be 
Judge whether he be in the right or vo? For Men in an Error think themſelves in the 
right, and that as confidently. as thoſe ho are moſt ſo. To which I replied, No body 
muſt be Judge; but the Magiſtrate may know when he is in the right. And ſo may the 
ubject doo (aid mi Friend) as well as the Magiſtrate, and therefare it was as good 
be free from a Puniſhment, that gives a Man no more Security from Error than 
had without it. Besides, faid he, who muſt be Judge whether the Magiſtrate knows 
or no? For he may miſtake, and think it to be Knowledge and Certainty, when it is 


LEE EL 
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as he. But, ſaid he 4! 0 ta 
Teck the true Religion , without telling us, who thoſe Magiſtrates are, who have a 
"Power to judge which is the true Religion, is to put this Power in all Magiſtrate's Hands 
Alike, or none. For to ſay he uy 

pl it, is but to begin the round of 


thought 


A Third: Leiter ſor Foleration. 
Conſider impartiglty, examine diligently; ſtudy / find; and infallibly know tlie Truth 


at parting, to talk thus of the 'Magiſtrate's puniſhing Men that 


to beJudge Which is the true Religion, who is 
| | Enquiries again, which can at laſt end no where 
but in every one's ſuppoſing his «wn to be it. But, ſaid he, if you will continue 
to talk on tus, there is nothing more to be done with you, but te pity or laugh at 
r S710 es ona ot WO Ins 109970 5 
I affure you, Sir, I urged this part of your Hypotheſis, with all the Advantage I 

your Anſwer afforded me; and if 1 have erred in it, or there be any way to 


get out of the Strait (if Force muſt in your way be uſed) either of rhe Magiſtrate's 


N Men for rezecting the true Religion, without judging which is the true Re- 
igion; or elſe that the Magiſtrate ſhould judge which is the true Religion; Which 
Way ever of the two you ſhall determine it, 1 fee not of what Advantage it can be to 


* 


the People (to keep them from chuſing amiſs) that this Power of puniſhing them 


ſhould be put into the Magiſtrates Handles. 
And then, if the Magiſtrate muſt judge which is the true Religion, (as how he 
thould without judging, puniſ any one who rejects it, is hard to find) and puniſn 
Men who reject it till they do embrace it, (let it be to make them eonfider, or what 
you pleaſe) he does, 1 think, chuſe their Religion for them. And if you have not 
thedexterity to chuſe the National Religion where- ever you are, I doubt not but you 


nalties laid on you to bri 


« when I ſay that the Power you 
« giye the Magiſtrate of puniſh- 


« ing Men to make them conſider 
&« Reaſons and Arguments proper 
&« and ſuſſicient to convince them, 


& is to convince them of the 
ec Truth of bis Religion, and 


cc to bring them te it. For Men 


« wilt never, in his Opinion, cd 
« according to Reaſon and ſound 
«Judgement, (which is the thing 


cc vou here ſay Men ſhonld be 
de brought to by the Aagiſtrate , 
<« open againſt their own Inclina- 
{© jon) till they embrace his Re- 
„ ligion. And if you have the 


«© brow of an honeſt Man, you 


6c will ever puniſh you, 0 bring 
«' you to conſider any other Rea- 
« ſons and Arguments, but ſuch 
“ as are now to convince you 
c of the Truth of his Religion, 
«© and to bring you to that. 


ce Thus you fhift forwards and 


« backwards. You ſay, The Ma- 
« giſfrate bas no-Power to puniſh 
«' An to compel them to bis Re- 
« ſigion ; but only to compel them 
<< g conſider Reaſons and Argu- 


„ mut proper to corvinee them 
Frith of his Religion; 


« of the 
vH41002 6 which 


you even agai 
they there call Reaſor and ſound Judgment. 


would think ſo too if you were in France, though there were none but moderate Pe- 


nſt your own Inclination to act according to what 
4 f 1 11 3 N 


That Paragraph and mine to which'it is an Anſwer, runs tls. 


Ez. p. 288. < 1 do neither 
&* vou nor the Magiſtrate Injury, 


. E 95 2 9757 en 1 
L. 3. pag. 67. Bur it ſeems you'have not done with 


this yet : For you ſay, you do neither me nor the Ma- 


giſtrate Injury, when you ſay that the Power I gire 
the Magiſtrate, of puniſhing Men to make them con- 


ſider Reaſonsand Arguments proper and ſufficient to 
- convince them, is to convince them ofthe truth of his 


Religion, (whatever that be) and to bring them to it. 
Which ſeeems a F and pleaſant too. But thus 
you prove it: For Men will 'never, in his Opinion, 
act according to Reaſon and ſound Judgment, till 
they embrace his Religion. And if you have the 


f . will ever puniſh you, to bring you to con- 
ſider any other Reaſons and Arguments but ſuch as 


are proper to convince you of the Truth of bis Re- 


ligion, and to bring you to that. which (beſides 
the pleaſant Talk of fuch Reaſons and Arguments as 
are proper and ſufficient to convince Men of the 
Truth of the Magiſtrate's Religion, though it be 4 
falſe one) is juſt as much as to ſay, It is ſo, becauſe 
in the Magiſtrate's Opinion it is ſo; and becanſe it 
is not to be expected that he will act againſt his Opi- 
nion. As if the Magiſtrate's Opinton could change 


the Nature of things, and turn a Power to promote 
the true Religion, into a Power to promote a falſe one. 
No, Sir, the Magiſtrate's Opinion has no ſuch Vir- 
tue. It may indeed | 
Power he has to promote the true Religions and it 


keep him from exerciſing the 


may lead bim to abuſe the Pretence of it, to the pro- 
moting a'falſe one: But it can neither deſtroy that 
Power, nor make it any thing but what it is. And 
therefore, whatever the Magiſtrate f Opinion be, his 


Power was given him (as the Apoſtles Power was to 
them) for Fa 


ification only , not for Deſtruction : 
| And 


. 


ce 
cc 
cc 
ec 
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which is all one as to ſay, no 


Body has Power to chuſe your 
way for you to Feruſalem; but 
yer the Lord of the Mannor 
has Power to puniſh you, 20 
ring you to conſider Reaſons 
and Arguments proper and ſuffi- 
cient to convince you (of what ?) 


that the way he goes in, is the 


right, and ſo to make you join 
in Company, and go along 
with him. So that, in effect, 
what is all your going about; 
but to comeat laſt to the ſame 
Flace again; and put a Power 
into the Magiſtrate's Hands, 


And it may always be ſaid of bim, (what gt. paul 


ſaid of himſelf) that he can do nothing againſt the 


Truth, but for the Truth. And therefore if the 
Magiſtrate puniſhes me, to bring me to a falſe Reli. 
gion; it is not his Opinion that will excuſe him, when 
he comes to anſwer for it to his Fudge. For certain- 
ly Men are as accountable for their Opinions (thoſe of 
them, 1 mean, which influence their Practice) as they 
are for their Actions. 2a 2 
Here is therefore no ſhifting forwards and back- 
wards, as you pretend; nor any Circle, but in your 
own Imagination. For though it be true that I ſay, 
The Magiſtrate has no Fower tb puniſh Men, to 
compel them to his Religion; yer I no where ſay, 


nor will it follow from any thing I do ſay, That he has 


Power to compel them to conſider Reaſons and Ar- 


(under another Pretence) to 
& compel Men to his Religion; 
er which Uſe of Force the Author 
« has ſufficiently overthrown., 
« and you your ſelf have quit- 
«© ted. But 1 am tired to fol- 
« low you fo often round the 
de ſame Circle. 


guments proper to conyince them of the Truth of 
his Religion. But Ido not much wonder that you en- 
deavour to put this upon me. For [think by this time 
it is pretty plain, that otherwiſe you would have but 
little to ſay: And it is an Art very much in Uſe a- 
mong ſome ſort of learned Men, when they cannot 
confute what an Adverſary does ſay, to make him ſay 
what he does not; that they may have ſomething which 
- they can confute. e e be 168 


The beginning of this Anſwet is part of the old Song of Triumph; #har ! Reaſons 


and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince Men of the Truth of Falſhood ? Yes, Sir, 


the Magiſtrate may uſe Force to make Men conſider thoſe Reafons and Arguments, 

which he thinks proper and ſufficient to convince Men of the Truth of his Religion, 

though his Religion be a falſe one. And this is as poſſible for him to do, as for a 

Man as learned as your ſelf, to write a Book, and uſe Arguments, as he thinks pro- 
5 _ ſufficient to convince Men of the Truth of his Opinion, though it be a 
a | | | 


As to the remaining part of your Anſwer, the Queſtion is not, Whether the. A. 


giſtrates Opinion can change the Nature of things, or the Power he has, or excuſe him 
to his Fudge for miſuſing of it? But this, that ſince all Magiſtrates, in your Opinion, 
have Commiſſion, and are obliged to promote the true Religion by Force, and they 
can be guided in the diſcharge of this Duty by nothing but their own Opinion of the 
true Religion, What Advantage can this be to the true Religion, what Benefit to 
their Subſects, or whether it amounts to any more than a Commiſſion to every Ma- 
giſtrate to uſe Force for the promoting his own Religion? To this Queſtion there- 
fore you will do well to apply your Anſwer, which a Man of lefs Skill than you, will 
be ſearce able to do. TR "RO Ea, 8 e ee | 
Jou tell us indeed, that whatever the Magiftrate's Opinion be, his Power was given 
him (as the Apoſtles Power was to them) for Edification only , and not for Deſtruftion. 


But if the Apoſtles Power had been given them for one End, and St. Panl, St. Peter, 


and nine others of the Twelve had had nothing to 
which led them to another End; Lask 
could have been carried on as it was? _ e | | | * 

Lou tell us farther, that it may always be ſaid of the Magiſtrate (what St. Paul ſaid 
of bimſelf) that he can do nothing againſt the Truth, but for the Truth. Witneſs the 
K. of France. If you fay this in the ſame Senſe that St. Paul ſaid it of himſelf, who 
in all things requiſite for Edification, had the immediate Direction and Guidance of 
the unerring Spirit of God, and ſo was infallible, we need not go to Rome for an in- 
fallible Guide, every Country has one in their Magiſtrate. If you apply theſe words 
to the Magiſtrate in another Senſe, than what St. Paz! ſpoke them in of himſelf, ſo- 
ber Men will be apt to think, you have a great Care to inſinuate into others a high 
Veneration for the Magiſtrate; but that you your ſelf have no over- great Reverence 
for the Scripture, which you thus uſe; nor for Truth, which you thus defend; © 


Vol. II. Rr To 


ide them but their own Opinion; 


you whet er the Edification of the Church 
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To deny the Magiſtf ate ta have a Hower to 72 Men to his Religion: But yet 
to ſay the Aagiſtrate has d 2 and is gs to puniſh en to make them conſider, 
0 


till th big ceaſe tb \ reject the true Religions of which true Religion he muſt be Judge, 


arge of this his Duty, is ſo like going round 


e nothing can oe done in Piſc 
| * to come to the oe. Place, the it will always be a Circle in mine and other 
e 


oples Imagination, and not diy there, but in our Hypotheſis. 

All that you fay turns upon the 115 or Falſhood of this Propoſition 3 That 
ever 5 *F es any one in matters of F Heli gion to m 2 him conſider, takes upon hin: 
to be or another what 16 right in Matters religion. This you think plajnly 


involves a engen 3 and 10 it wou ae, ad. general Terms had in your uſe of 


| That the Mag iſtrate, where t be National 


them t Fi ordinary and 9 val meaning. But, Sir, be but pleaſed to take along with 
you., Thar whoever me any Man your TONE in matters of ee „ to make him 
ronfoler, as you uſe t ord c 11 700 takes T7 him to be Fu ge for another what is 
1 in U o Relig Religi ion: an 194 = hs find it ſo far from a Contradiction, that 
It, is a plain Tr For Fart ay of puniſh ing is a beuten way, and is this; 
ion is the true Religion, ſhould 

1 0 thoſe rg diſſent from it ute mark 7 — conſider as they aug ht, j. e. till 
1 Rog to * el; Bs * Words, till t ey conform to it. If therefore he 
pant es n ut tho gn ent. from, and puniſhes them till 12 conform to 


* which! c poems 1 true Religion, does S he. not take on him to dor them 
t is the true eli gion 5 R 


2 is true in Le wh you ſay, there i is no reaſon to puniſh 5 r to — 1 


1 Reg peak of comidering, mean confi VN and nothing 


3 8 1 57 "who wh he fol Judge. for himſelf : And this will Iways hold true a- 
| o wh 
Ale. IG then theſe ing = 5 05 from thence: 1. That in inflicting of Penal- 


ties to make Men conſider, the Magiſtrate of a Country, where the National Religi- 


Pag. 27. 


Te binſelf, is is plain 


6g is falſe, no wore punk the X his Power, than he 1 Religion is true; for one 
a8 as much ri 9. to puniſh the Negligent i. e them conſider, 10 0 dy, and exa- 
me matters. >P i cat as the other. 2. If the Magiſtrate pup es Men in mat- 
ters of gion, tr make them, conſider, h * Rl — do not ranſider, 
Whether Con! formilts 55 oncanformilis. 3 If the: Waden p ſbes in matters 
bf Religion to make Men confider a is —— ſay, to male Men judge for them- 
ſelves ; For there 's no uſe = 00 t = then when a 
an Hab judz'd For himſel e 1 for not conſidering are to be taken off: 
For elſe your An Moc that a Mod is puniſhed: te make Wor co _ that he may judge 


Aol 74 of Religion, 
to * im in 1 ſenſe El ride nþon 722 to Judge for 9 at is right in 
mar ters of Ke A weith it t the ro cluſion, * 2 whoever. er any 


one in ogy ion, to Mm 0 75 what in Man 
gun do, and 00 e a 
4 RH 1 1 you | 


ro im 
5 pot 55 bei at Power, Which 
i — e rg c 


28 is dea e, 3. = in matter.of R EI — *. lay an ihr 
ion. on to make them 10 nſi 1 kg gt do. it wit 

mazters of ligion , Kale on en ch r e then t 1 come aht 
Within öur thor's a Tei 

ny or of nes pinors ol 15 2 oi brats wie 

1 Power, an in d) Right of .puniſhing = ed, | Matters inn, 
0, could you poly Aba any ode 5 1 15 cn 5 without as for him 
hat 4 i is ri 5 ater Ro | e 1 & My, FE. A tg here ul hed 


64d © 


8 ah d to mak wit qu, ra ing! 
What is 1 7 ters of 1 er I conclude from 
The Clo F Jes, you W 
hs ion 2 Male nie conſider. 
but N * le of ce 


. 10 dy. bor m 
E ade t, my'Coat, or 
in matters 
2 55 could, y hp a Howl — e 
true 1 ot ther Aen. 11 
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But ſince you could not judge me to need Puniſhment in matters of Religion, to 
make me conſider, without knowing my Thoughts concerning Religion, we will ſup- 

oſe you (being of the Church of England) would examine me in the Catechiſm and 
Limes of that Church, which poſſibly I could neither ſay nor anſwer right to. 
'Tis like, upon this, you would judge me fit to be puniſhed to make me conſider. 
Wherein, tis evident, you judg'd for me, that the Religion of the Church of Eng- 

land was right; for without that Judgment of yours you would not have puniſhed 
me. We will ſuppoſe you to go yet farther, and examine me concerning the Go- 
ſpel, and the Truth of the Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, and you find me an- 
ſwer therein not to your liking: Here again no doubt you will puniſh me to make me 
conſider; but is it not becauſe you judge for me, that the Chriſtian Keligion is the 
right? Go on thus as far as you will, and till you find I had no Religion at all, you 
could not puniſh me to make me to conſider, without taking upon you to judge for 
me what is right in matters of Religion. | 
Io puniſh without a Fault, is Injuſtice; and to puniſh a Man without judging 
him guilty of that Fault, is alſo Injuſtice; and to punith a Man, who has any Reli- 
gion to make him conſider, or, which is the fame thing, for not having ſufficiently 
conſidered, is no more nor leſs, but puniſhing him for not being of the Religion you 
think beſt for him; that is the Fault, and that is the Fault you judge him guilty 
of, call it confidering as you pleaſe. For let him fall into the Hands of a Magiſtrate 
of whoſe Religion he is, he judgeth him to have conſidered ſufficiently. Froni 
whence *tis plain, tis Religion is judg'd of, and not Conſideration, or want of Con- 
fideration. And 'tis in vain to pretend that he is puniſh'd to make him judge for 
himſelf : For he that is of any Religion, has already judg'd for himſelf; and if you 
punith him after that, under Pretence to make him conſider that he may judge for 
himſelf, tis plain you puniſh him to make him judge otherwiſe than he has already 
judg'd, and to judge as you have judg'd for him. | | | | 
 _. Your next Paragraph complains of my not having contradicted the following 
Words of yours, which I had cited out of your A. p. 26. which that the Reader 
may judge of, I ſhall here ſet down again. And all the Hurt that comes to them by 
it, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable Inconveniences, for their following the Light of 
their own Reaſon, and the Dictates of their own Conſciences: which certainly is no ſuch 
Miſchief tu Mankind, as to make it more eligible, that there ſhould be no ſuch Power 
veſted in the Magiſtrates, but the Care of every Man s Soul ſhould be left to him a- 
loue, (as this Author demands it ſhould be:) that is, that every Man fhonld be ſuffered 
quietly, and without the leaſt moleſtation ;, either to take no care at all of his Soul, if 
be be ſo pleaſed ;, or in doing it, to follow his own groundleſs Prejudices, or unaccounta- 
ble Humour, or any crafty Seducer, whom he may think fit to take for his Guide. To 
which I ſhall here ſubjoyn my Anſwer and your Reply. e 


L. 2. p. 291. why L. 3. p. 76. Which words you ſet down at large; but inſtead 
« fſhould not the Care of contradicting them, or offering to ſhew that the Miſchief ſpoken 
of every Man's Soul of, # ſuch as makes it more eligible, &c. you only demand, 

« be left to himſelf, Why ſhould not the Care of every Man's Soul be left to him- 
« rather than the ſelf, rather than the Magiſtrate? Is the Magiſtrate like to be 
« Magiſtrate? Is the more concern'd for it? Is the Magiſtrate like to take more 
« Magiſtrate like to Care of it, G. As-if not to leave the Care of every Man's 
« be more concern'd Soul to himſelf alone, were, as you expreſs it afterwards, to take 
« for it 2 Is the the Care of Mens Souls from themſelves : Or as if to veſt 4 
« Magiſtrate like to Power in the Magiſtrate, to procure #5 much as in him lies (i. e. 
take more Care of as far as it can be procured by convenient Penalties) that Men 

it? Is the Magi- take ſuch Care of tbeir Souls as they ought to do, were to leave 
<« ſtrate commonly the Care of their Souls to the Magiſtrate rather than to them- 
« more careful of ſelves; - Which no Man but your ſelf will imagine. I acknow- 
his own, than o- /edge-as freely as you can do, that as every Man is more con- 
de ther Men are of cerud than any Man elſe can be, ſo he is likewiſe more oblig d 
„ theirs?.. Will you, to take Care of his Soul; and that no Man can by any means 
« ſay the Magiſtrate be diſcharged of the Care of his Soul; which, when all is done, 
<. 1s leſs expos'd, in will never be ſaved but by his own Care of it. But do I contra- 
<< matters of Religi- dict any thing of this, when I ſay, that the Care of every Man's 


. 70 \ Soul ought not to be left to himſelf alone? Or, that it is the 
Q 2 


Rr 2 Intereſt 
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Intereſt of Aantind, that the Magiſtrate be antruſted and chli. 
ged to take Care, as far 4s lies in him, that no Man vegle& bis 
own Soul I thought, 1 confeſs, that every Mun was in ſame 
ſort charged with the Care of his Neighbour's Syd. But ix 
reaſoning le that affirms this, takes away 
the Care of every Man's Soul from himſelf , and leaves it to 
his Neighbour rather than to bimfelf But if this be plainly 
abſurd, as every one ſees it is, then ſo it muſt be likewiſe to ſay, 
That he that veſts ſuch à Power as we bert ſpeak of in the Ma- 
giſtrate, takes away the Care of Mens Souls from themſelves, 
and places it in the Magiſtrate, rather than in themſelves, 


what trifling then i it to ſay here, If you cannot lay your 
Hand upon your Heart, and fay all this, (viz, 5hat the Ma- 
giſtrate is like to be more concerned for other Men's Souls 
than themſelves, &c.) What then will be got by the Change? 
For tis plain, here is no ſuch Change as you would inſinuate: 
But the Care of Souls which I aſſert to the Magiſtrate , is ſo 
far from diſcharging any Man of the Care of his own Soul, or 
leſſening his Obligation to it, that it ſerves to no other purpoſe in the 
World, but to bring Men, who otherwiſe would not, to conſider 
and do what the Intereſt of their Souls obliges them to. 


'Ti therefore manifeſt, that the thing here to be confider'd, 
is not, Whether the Magiſtrate be like to he more concern'd for 
other Mens Souls, or to take more Care of them than them- 
ſelves: nor, Whether be be commonly mare careful of his own 
Soul, than other Men are of theirs; vor; Whether he be leis 
expoſed, in matters of Religion, to Prejudices, Humours, and 
crafty Seducers, than other Men: aor yet, Fhether be be not 
more in danger to be in the wrong than other Men, in regard 
that he never meets with that great. and only Antidote of 
wine (as you call it) againſt Error, which 1 here call Mole- 
ſtation. But the Joint upon which this matter turns, i only 
this, Whether the Saluation of Souls be not batter provided for, 
of the Magiſtrats bs obliged to procure, as much as in him lies, that 
every Man take oy; Care as be ought of his Soul, than if he be not ſo 
obliged, but the Care of every Man's Soul be left to himſelf a- 
lone: Which certainly any Man of common Senſe may eafily deter- 
mine. For as you will not, 1 ſuppoſe, deny but God has more am- 
0 provided far the Saluatien of your own Set, by abliging your 
Neighbour, 44 wel 45. Jai ſelf, te take care of it 3, tho' tis poſ- 
Able your Neig hlaur may. nat be more concern d for it than your 
e; ar may nat be more careful of his own Soul, than you are 

Yours 5, or may. be no leſs expoſed, in matters of Religion, to 

rejudices, &c. than you ares becauſe if you are your ſelf wan- 
ting to. aur on Soul , it is more likely that: you, will be brought. 


ta tale Care of it, if yaur Neighbour be obliged to admouiſh and 


exhoxt Jon ta it, than if be be net 3 theugh-it may fall out that 
he will nat do ꝓhat he i obliged to do in that Caſe : Sa 1 think 
it caunat be denied, lut the Salvation of all An Souls is better 
#revided- for, ii laſides the Obligation mhich every Man has to 
Tale gare of his amn Saul (and M which every;Adan's Neighbour 
has to dy it) the Magiſtrate. alſo be entfyfed and obliged 
hes Soul, than it would: be, if every 
in this. matten: Becauſe tho we ſhould 
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admit that the Magi nate is nat like to be, or is not ordinarily 
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« very Max's true giſtrate be obliged to do what lies in hm to bring him to do it, 
c Intereſt, not to be than if be be not. Whichis enough to ſbw, thut it is every Aan x 
« left wholly ro him- true Intereſt, that the Gare of his Soul ſhould not be left to him- 
« ſelf in matters of ſelf alone, but that the Magiſtrate ſponid be ſo far encruſted with 
« Religion. it as I contend that be is. | 


Your Complaint of my not having formally contradicted the Words above-tited 
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out of A. p. 26. looking as if there were ſome —_— Argument in them: I muſt Paz, 274 
e 


inform my Reader, that you are ſubjoyn'd to thoſe, wherein you recommend o 
Uſe of Force in matters of Religion, by the Gain thoſe that ate punid?d ſhal 

make by it, though it be miſapplied by the Magiſtrate to bring them to a wrong 
Religion. So that theſe Words of yours, al the Hurt that comes to them by it, is 
all the Hurt that comes to Men by a Miſapplication of the Magiſtrate's Power, When 
being of a falſe Religion, he uſes Force to bring Men to it. And then your Pro⸗ 
poſition ſtands thus, That the ſuffering what you call tolerable Inconveniencrs for their 
following the Light of their own Reaſons, and the Diftates of their owh Conſciences, is 
no ſuch Miſchief to Mankind as to make it more eligible, that there ſhould be no Power 
veſted in the Magiſtrate to uſe Force to bring Men to the true Religion, though the 


Magiſtrates mi/apply this Power, i. e. uſe it to bring Men to their own Religion when 


le. | 

This is the Sum of what you ſay, if it has any coherent meaning in it: For it 
being to ſhew the Uſefulneſs of ſuch a Power veſted in the Magiſtrate, under the 
Miſcarriages and Miſapplications it is in common Practice obſerved to be liable to, 
can have no other Senſe. But I having proved, that if ſuch a Power be by the Law o 
Nature veſted in the Magiſtrate, every Magiſtrate is obliged to uſe it for the promo- 
ting of his Religion as far as he believes it to be true, ſhall not much trouble my 
ſelf, if like 4 Man of Art you ſhould uſe your Skill to give it another Senſe: For 
ſuch is your natural Talent, or great Caution, that yoti love to ſpeak indefliiitely, 
and, as ſeldom as may be, leave your ſelf accountable for any Propofftions of a clea 
determined Senſe 3 but under Words of doubtful; but ſeeming plauſible Sighification; 
conceal a meaning, which plainly exprefſed would, at firſt fight, appear ts contra- 
dict your own Poſitions; of common benſe. Inſtances whereof, more than one, we 
have here in this Sentence of yours. For, 1. The Words tolerable Intoffuthiences 
carry a very fair ſhew of ſome very ſlight matter; and yet when we come t6 examine 
them, may comprehend any of thoſe Sevetities lately uſed in France. For theſe to- 


lerable inconveniences are the fame you in this very Page and elſewhers call convenient 


Penalties. Convenient for what? In this very Place they muſt he ſich, as may keep 
Men from following their own groundleſs Prejudices, unaccountable Humours, aud cr 


ty Seducers, And you tell us, the Magiſtrate may require Men under convenient Pe- Pag 48. 


zalties to forſake their falſe Religions, and embrace the true. Who now muſt be fudge, 
in theſe Caſes, what are convenient Penalties ? Common Sefiſe ill tell us, the Ma- 


giſtrate that uſes them: But befides, we have your Word for it, that the Magi- Pags 50+ 


ſtrate's Prudence and Experience enables him to 7 e beſt what Penalties do agree with 
your Rule of Moderation, which, as I have ſhewn, is no Rule at all. So that at 
laſt your tolerable Inconveniences are ſuch as the Magiftrate fhatl judge convenient to 
oppoſe to Mens Prejudices, Humour, and to Sœducers; fuch as he ſhalt think conve- 
nient to bring Men from their falſe Religions, or to punifh their rejecting the true; 
which whether they will not reach Mens Eſtates and Liberties, or go as far as any 
the King of France has ufed, is more than you can be Security for. 2. Another 
Set of good Words we have here, which at firſt hearing are apt to engage 
Mens Concern, as if too much could not be done to recover” Men from {6 perilous 
a. State as they ſeem to deſeribe; and thoſe are Meri follhwing their own groundlefs 
 Prejudices, unaccountable Humours, of crafty Seduter r. Are not theſe Expreſſions to 
ſet forth 4 deplorable Condition, and to move Pity im all that hear them? Enough to 
wake the unattentive Reader ready to cry out, Help for the Lord's fake; do any thing 
rather than ſuffer ſueh poor prejudiced ſeduced People to be eternally loſt. Whete- 
as he that examines what Perſons theſe Words can in your Scheme deſcribs, will find 
they are only ſuch as any where diſſent from thoſe Articles of Faith, and eee 
of outward Worſhip, which the Magiſtrate, or at leaſt you his Director, approve of. 
For whilſt you talk thus of the true Religion in . that” ſo general, that 
you cannot allew your ſelf to defeend fo' near” to Partieulars, 


as to recommend tfie 
ſearching 
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ſearching and ſtudy of the Scriptures to find it) and that the Power in the. Magiſtrates 


Hands to uſe Force, is to bring Men to the true Religion; I ask, whether you do not 
think, either he or you muſt be Judge, which is the true Religion, before he can ex- 
erciſe that Power? and then he muſt uſe his Force upon all thoſe who diſſent from it, 
who are then the prejudiced, humourſome, and ſeduced you here ſpeak of. Unleſs this 
be ſo, and the Magiſtrate be Judge, I ask, Who ſhall reſolve which is the prejudiced 
Perſon, the Prince with his Politicks, or he that ſuffers for his Religion? Which the 


more danderous Seducer, Lewis the XIVth with his Dragoons, or Mr. Claud with 


his Sermons? It will be no ſmall Difficulty to find out the Perſons who are guilty of 
following groundleſs Prejudices, unaccount able Humours, or crafty Seducers, unleſs in 
hoſe laces where you ſhall be graciouſly pleaſed to decide the Queſtion 3 and out of 
the Plenitude of your Power and Infallibility to declare which of the Civil Sovereign, 
now in being do, and which do not eſpouſe the one only true Religion, and then we 
ſhall certainly know that thoſe who difſent from the Religion of thoſe Magiſtrates, are 
theſe prejudiced, humourſome, ſeduced Per ſons. | : 5 
But truly as you put it here, you leave the Matter very perplex d, when you defend 
the Eligibleneſs of veſting a Power in the Magiſtrate's Hands, to remedy by Penalties 
Mens following their own groundleſs Prejudices, unaccountable Humours, and crafty Se- 
ducers, when in the ſame Sentence you ſuppoſe the Magiſtrate who is veſted with this 
Power, may inflict thoſe Penalties on Men, for their following the Light of their own 
Reaſon, and the Dictates of their own Conſciences z which when you have conſidered, 
perhaps you will not think-my Anſwer ſo wholly beſides the Matter, though it ſhewed 
yon but that one Abſurdity, without a formal Contradiction to ſo looſe and undeter- 
min'd a Propoſition, that it required more Pains to unravel the Senſe of what was 
covered under deceitful Expreſſions, than the Weight of the Matter contained in them 
was worth. 1 | 
For beſides what is already ſaid to it: How is it poſſible for any one (who had the 
greateſt Mind in the World to Contradicton) to deny it to be more eligible that ſuch 
a Power ſhould be veſted in the Magiſtrate, till he knows, to whom you affirm it to 
be more eligible ? Is it more eligible to thoſe who ſuffer by it, for following the Light of 
their own Reaſon, and the Dictates of their own Conſciences ? for theſe you know are 
Gainers by it, for they know better than they did before where the Truth does lie. Is it 
more eligible to thoſe who have no other Thoughts of Religion, but to be of that of 
their Country without any farther Examination? Or is it more eligibie to thoſe who 
think it their Duty to examine Matters of Religion, and to follow that which upon 
Examination appears to them the Truth? The former of theſe two make, I think, 
the greater part of Mankind, though the latter be the better adviſed: but upon what 
Grounds it ſhould be more eligible to either of them, that the Magiſtrate ſhould, than 
that he ſhould not have a Power,veſted in him to uſe Force to bring Men to the true Re- 


' ligion, when it cannot be employed but to bring Men to that which he thinks the 


true, i. e. to his own Religion, is not eaſy to gueſs. Or is it more eligible to the 


. Prieſts and Miniſters of National Religions every where, that the Magiſtrate ſhould 


be veſted with this Power ? who being ſure to be Orthodox, will have Right to claim 
the Aſſiſtance of the Magiſtrate's Power to bring thoſe whom their Arguments cannot 
prevail or no Arguments can prevail on, to embrace their true Religion, and to worſirry 
God ind decent Ways preſcribed by thoſe to whom God has left the ordering of ſuch Mat- 
ters. Or laſt of all, Is it more eligible to all Mankind? And are the Magiſtrates of 
the World ſo careful or ſo lucky in the Choice of their Religion, that it would be an 
Advantage to Mankind, that they ſhould have a Right to do what in them lies, i. e. 
to uſe all the Force they have, ifthey think convenient, to bring Men to the Religion 
they think true? When you have told us to which of theſe, or what other, it is 
more eligible ; I ſuppoſe the Reader will without my contradicting it, ſee how. little 
Truth there is in it, or how little to your Purpoſe. 8 
I you will pardon. me for not having contradicted that Paſſage of yours we have 
been conſidering, I will endeayour to make you amends in what you ſay in Reply to 
my Anſwer to it, and tell you that, notwithſtanding all you fay to the contrary, ſuch 
a Fower 2s you. would have to be veſted in the Magiſtrate, takes away the Care of 
Mens Souls from themſelves, and places it in the Magiſtrate, rather than in themſelves. 
For if when Men have examined, and upon Examination embrace what appears to 
them the true Religion, the Magiſtrate has a Right to treat them as miſſed by Pre- 
judice, Humour, or Seducers; if he may uſe what Force, and inflict what Puniſh- 
M1 n | Rs | EL ments 
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ments he ſhall think convenient till they conform to the Religion the Magiſtrate judges 
the true; I think: you will ſcarce deny, but that the Care of their Souls is by ſuch 

a Power placed rather in the Magiſtrate than in themſelves, and taken as much from 

them as by Force and Authority it can be. This, whatever you pretend, is the Pow- 

er which your Syſtem places in the Magiſtrate. Nor can he upon your ttinciples ex- 

erciſe.it ctherwiſe, as J imagine I have ſhewed. | 3 "Tg nt A 
 _ Youſpeak here, as if this Power, which you would have to be veſted in the Magi- Fi 

- ſtrate, did not at all diſcharge, but aſſt the Care every one has or ought to have f 

s own Soul. I grant, were the Power you would place in the Magiltrate ſuch as 
every Man has to take Care of his Neighbour's Soul, which is to expreſs it felf only 
by Counſel, Arguments and Perſuaſion z it left him ſtill the free Liberty of 

- Judging for himſelf; and fo the Care of his Soul remained ſtill in his own Hands. 

Bor if Men be perſuaded, that the wiſe and good God has veſted 4 Power in. the Ma- 
iſtrate, to be ſo far Judge for them, what is the true Religion, as to puniſh them | 
* rejecting the Religion which the Magiſtrate thinks the true, when offer d with | | 
ſuch Evidence as he ju ges ſufficient to convitice them; and to puniſh them on till they 
conſider ſo as to embrace it; what remains, but that they render themſelves to the | 
Care and Conduct of a Guide that God in his Goodneſs has appointed them, who | 
having Authority and Commiſſion from God to be Judge for them, which is the true | 
Region, and what are Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince any one of it; | 
and he himſelf being convinc'd of it, why ſhould they be ſo fooliſh, as to ſuffer Puniſh- = | 
ments in Qppoſition to a Power which is in the right, and they ought to ſubmit to? | 
To what Purpoſe thould they, under the Weight of Penalties waſte Time and Ppains in - 
examining, ſinee whatever they ſhould judge upon Examination, the Magiſtrate judg- | 
Ing the rguments and. Reaſons he offers for t Truth of his Religion, proper and * 
ſufficient to conuince them, they muſt ſtill lie under the Puniſhment the Magiſtrate ſhall 
think Zorvement till they do comply ?ꝛ . 

Beſides, when they are thus puniſhed by theit Magiſtrate for not conforming, what 
Hee they examine ? Since you tell, them, it is not ſtrictly. neceſſary to Salvation; 
that all that are of the true Heſg/on ſhould underſtand the Grounds of it. The Magiſtrate 
being of the one only true Religion, knows it to be ſo 3 and he knows that that Religi- 
on Was tender d to them with 7 Evidence, and therefore is ouliged to punith 
them for rejecting it. This is that which Men muſt upon your Scheme ſuppoſe ; for 
it is, what you your ſelf muſt: ſuppoſe, before the Magiſtrate can exerciſe that Pow- 
er you contend to be veſted in him, as is evident to any one, who will put your Sy- 
ftem together, and particularly weigh wht Juke 1.1} ee e 15 Gt Ou 

When therefore Men are put: into ſuch a State as this, that the Magiſtrate may Pag 42. 
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A which is the true Religion; the Magiſtrate may judge what is ſuſſicient Evidence 
of i s Truth 3 the Magiſtrate may be Judge to whom it is tender d with ſufficient E- 
vidence, and puniſp them that reef? it ſo propoſed with ſuch Penalties as he alſo ſhall 
lege convement, and all this by God's Appointment, and an Authority received from 
the wije and benign Governonr 5 all Things, I ask, whether the Care of Mens Souls 
are not taken out. of their own Hands, and put into the Magiſtrates? Whether in ſuch 
a State they can or will think there is any Need, or that it is to any Purpoſe for them 
to examine? And whether this he a Cure for the natural Ayerſion that is in Men to 
conſider * weigh Matters of Religion 3 and the way to force, or ſo much as ea- 
courage them to examine? ee Og 
„Hu, ſay you, N Mens Souls is better provided for, if beſides the 0b- p,, 78. 
73 that evenꝝ Mam has ro tale Care. of bis own. Soul, the Magiſtrate alſo be itruſt- 
ed and obliged to ſee that no Man negle& bis own Soul; than it would be if every Aan were 

left to himſelf in that Matter. Whatever Ground another may have to ſay this, you | 
cen have none: Tou who give ſo good Reaſon why Conformitts, though never fo ig- pag. 64. 
norant and negligent in examining. Matters of Religion, cannot yet be puniſhed to a 
make them conſider, muſt acknowledge that ALL ens Salvutivn is not the better pro- 

97 for by a. Power veſted in the Magiſtrate, which cannot reach the far greateſt part 

of Men, which are,every-where the Conformiſt to the National Religion. Lou that. 

pleag ſo well for e Magifirate's got examining whether thoſe that copferm,do it upon F522. 
Reaſon and Convi ee is or denary preſumable they de ſo; W herein I befeech 

Jou do you put this Care of Mens Salvation that is placed in the Magiſtrate? even 
e eee Gonſprmiey tothe eee e eee 
them. And are the Souls of all Mankind the berter providet/are. Icke Nania. at 
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the World are veſted with a Power to uſe Force to bring Men to an outward Profeſſion 
of what they think the true Religion, without any other Care of their Salvation? For 
thither, and no farther; reaches their Uſe of Force in your way of applying it. 

Give me leave therefore to trifle with you once again, and to detire you to lay your 
and upon your Heart, and tell me what Mankind ſhall gain by the Change? For 1 
hope by this time it is not ſo much a Paradox to yon, that if the Magiſtrate be com- 
miſſioned by God to take Cate of Mens Souls, in your way it takes away the Care of 
Mens Souls from themſelves in all thoſe who have need of this Aſſiſtance of the Magi- 
rate, i. e. all thoſe who neglect ro conſider, and are averſe to Examination. 
One thing more give me leave to obſerve to you, and that is, that raking « 14 
Mens Souls, ot taking Care that they neglect not their Souls, and laying Penalties on them 


to bring them in 'outward Profeſſion to the National Religion, are two very different 


things, though in this Place and elſewhere you confound them, and would have Penal -- 
Laws, requiring Church-Conformity , paſs under the Name of Care of Mens Souls, 
for that is the utmoſt your way of applying Force does or can reach to; and what Care 
is therein taken of Mens Souls, may be ſeen by the Lives and Knowledge obſervable 
in not a few Conformiſts. This is not ſaid to Jay any Blame on Conformity, but to 
ſhew how improperly you ſpeak, when you call Fenal Laws made to promote Confor- 
tity, and Force uſed to bring Men to it, a Care of Mens Souls; when even the ex- 


acteſt Obſervers, and moſt zealous Advancers of Conformity may be as irrcligious, ig- 


Pag. 13. . 


4 


norant, and vicious as any other Men. oo of. - yes or een 

In the firſt Treatiſe we heard not a Syllable of any other Uſe or End of Force in 
Matters of Religion, but only to make Men conſider. But in your ſecond, being for- 
eed to own bare-faced the puniſhing of Men for their Religion, you call it, a Vice to 
reject the true Faith, and to refuſe to worſhip God in decent ways preſcribed by thoſe to 


whom God has left the ordering of it; and tell us, that it is a Fault which may juſtly be 


Pag. 20. 


puniſhed by the Magiſtrate, not to be of the National Religion, where the true is the Na- 
tional: Religion To make this Doctrine of Perſecution ' ſeem limited, and go down the 


better; to your telling us it muſt be only where the Nat ional Religion is the true, and 
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hard for you toſay, 
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mitations leave him as free to puniſh all Diſſenters from his own 


that the Penalties muſt be moderate and convenient; both which Limitations having 
no other Judge but the Magiſtrate, (as I have ſhewed elſewhere) are no Limitations 


at all, you in Words add a third, that in Effect fignities juſt as muſt as the other two: 
and that is, If there be ſufficient Means of L one 14 for all for inſtructing them 


in the Truth of it; of which Proviſion the Magiſtrate alſo being to beate, your Li- 
enters from his own Religion, as any 
Perſecutor can wiſh. : For what he will think ſufficient Aeuns of Inſtruction, it will be 


* 5 


In the mean time, as far as may be gathered from what you ſay in another Place, we 
will examine what you think ſufficient Proviſion for inſtructing Men, which you have 
expreſſed in theſe Words; For if the Alagiſtratę provides ſufficiently-for the Inſtruftion 


of all bis Subjets in the true Religion, and then requires them all ponder convenient 
' Penalties to bearken to the Teachers and Miniſters of it, and to profeſs and exerciſe'it with 


firſt \ jew of this your Methcd of Inſtruction is, that yon leave it 


one Accord under their Direction in publick Aſſemblres.” That which ſtümbles one at the 
uncertain, whether 


'Diffenters muſt firſt be inſtructed, and then profeſs ; or elſe firſt profeſs, and then be in- 
"ſtructed in the National Religion. This you wilt do well to be à little more clear 


in the next time; for you mentioning, no Inſtrnction but in publick Aſſemblies, and 
perhaps meaning it for a Country where there is little other Pains taken with WY 
2 


ers but the Confutation and Condemnation of them in Aﬀemblics, where they are no 


. 1 


2 muſt ceaſe to be Diſſenters before they can partake of this ſufficient means of 
Inſtruction. 7 Font batt.) 15TRTYY nnn eee enen 


And now for thoſe who do with one Accord put themſelves ander the Dee 


the Miniſters of the National, and bear ben to theſe Teachers of the true Religion. 
ask whether one half of thoſe whereof moſt of the Aſſemblies are made up, do or can 


(ſo ignorant as they are) underſtand what they hear from the N then whe 

. therifa Man did underſtand, what in many Aſſembles ordinarily” 15 del L once a 

Week there for his Inſtruction, he might not yet at threeſcore Yeats end be ignorant 
of the Grounds apd Principles of the Chriſtian Religion? rare often in your 
Letter mentioned ſufficient Prouiſion of Inſtruction, has forced | 


ivered of 


eſe two ſhort Quefti- 


ons from me. But I forbear to tell you what I have heard very ſober e of 


the Church of England, ſoy upon this Occaſion : For you have warned me a 


dy, that 
it 
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it ſhall be interpreted to be a Quarrel to the Clergy in general, if any thing ſhall be ta- 
ken notice of in any of them worthy to be mended. I leave it to thoſe whoſe. Profeſſion 
it is to judge, whether Divinity be a Science wherein Men may, be inſtructed by an 
Harangue or two once a Week, upon any Subject at a venture, which has no Coherence 
with that which preceded, or that which is to follow, and this made to People that 
are ignorant of the firſt Principles of it, and are not capaple of underſtanding ſuch ways 
of Diſcourſes. I am ſure he that ſhould think this 4 7 2 Means of inſtructing People 

in any other Science, would at the End of ſeven or twenty Years find them very little 
advanced in it. And bating perhaps ſome Terms and Phraſes belonging to it, would 
be as far from all true and uſeful Knowledge of it as when they firſt began. Whether 
it be ſo in Matters of Religion, thoſe who have the Opportunity to obſerve muſt judge. 
And if it appear that amongſt thoſe of the National Church there be very many ſo ig- 
norant, that there is nothing more frequent than for the Miniſters themſelves to com- 
plain of it, it is manifeſt from thoſe of the National Church (whatever may be conelu- 
ded from Diſſenters) that the 24eans of Inſtruction provided by the Law, are not ſuf-; 
ficient, unleſs that be ſufficient Means of Inſtruction, which Men of ſufficient Capacity 
for other things, may live under many Years, and yet know very little by. If you 


ſay it is for want of Conſideration, muſt not your Remedy of Force be uſed to bring 


them to it? Or how will the Magiſtrate anſwer for it, if he uſe. Force to make Dif- 
ſenters conſider, and let thoſe of his own Church periſh for want of it? 

This being all one can well underſtand by your ſufficient means of Inſtruction, as you 
there explain it, I do not ſee but Men who have no Averſion to be inſtructed, may yet 
fail of it, notwithſtanding ſuch a Proviſion. Perhaps by exerciſmg the true Religion 
with one Accord under the Direction of the Miniſters of it in publick Aſſemblies, you mean 


ſomething farther z but that not being an ordinary Phraſe, will need your Explication 
to make it underſtood, | | J OY ee 


© 
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. Of the Magiſtratès Commiſſion to uſe Force in Matters + 


f Religion. 


1 
9 


T. ough in the foregoing Chapter our examining your Doctrine concerning the 
1 Magiſtrates who may of may not uſe Force in Matters of Religion, we have in 
ſeveral'places happened to take notice of the Commiſſion whereby you authorize Ma- 
giſtrates to act; yet we ſhall in this Chapter more particularly conſider that Com- 
miſſon. You tell us, 20 uſe F 


A old a4 the Law of Nature, in which the Magiſtrates Commiſſibn lies: for the Scripture 
des not properly grove it him, but ſuppoſes it. And more at large you give us an account 


of the 
niſher of our Faith has given the Magiſtrate no new Power or Commiſſion « nor was there 
any need that he ſhould, (if himſelf had any Teniporal Power to give: For he found him 
already, even by the Lam of Nature, the Miniſter of God to the People for Good, and 
bearing the Sword not in vdin, i. e. inveſted with coactive Power, and obliged to uſe it 
for all the good Purpoſes which it might ſerve, and for which it ſhould be found nedful ; 
even for the reſtraining of falſe and corrupt Religion as Job long before” (perhaps before 
any part of the Seriptures were written) acknowledged, when he ſaid, that. the worſhip- 
ang the Sun or the Moon, was an Iniquity to be ptiniſhed by the] na 

our Saviour has given the Magiſtrates no new Power ; "yet being King of Kings, be Ex- 
Fects and requires that they ſpould ſubmit themſelves to his Scepter, and uſe the Power 
which always belonged to them, for bis Service, and for the advancing his Spiritual Ring- 
dom in the world. Aud even that Charity which our great Mater 

-mends," and ſo ftrittly requires of all bis Diſciples, as it obliges all Men 'toſeek and p 

the Good uf others, as well as their own; eſpati ternal 

ſuch means as their ſeveral Places and Relations enable them'to'uſe's"\ſo Moe it eſpecial 
oblige” the Magiſtrate ro do it as a Magiſtrate, I. &'by-that Power which enables him to 
ER 1 Wy 99 ad A * e aan | 
jan therefore is the Chriſtian Magiſtrate, when be gives his B Hing - Hand to the fur- 
: 2 Goſpel,” by laying convenient * upon ſuch af rtjodt it, or any part 
VOI. * | 


Jo earneſtly retom- 
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orce in Matters of Religion, # 4 Duty of the Magiſtrate Pag. 35. 


apiſtrate's Commiſſion in theſe Words: 715 true indeed, the Author and Fi- Pag. 314 


ob 21. 


2 | But th U 26, 27 283 


we... 1 
1 


Ae CK "Promote 
ty their Spiritual and Eternal Good, by 5 
44 
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of it, from uſing any other means for the Salvation of Mens Souls, than what the Author 
aud Finiſher * Faith has directed, that he does no more than his Duty to Cod, to bis 
Redeemer, and to his Subjects requires of hum. 

Chriſt, you ſay, has given no nem Power or Commiſſion to the Magiſtrate: and for 
this you give ſeveral Reaſons. 1. There was no need that he ſhould. Yet it ſeems 
firange that the Chriſtian Magiſtrates alone ſhould have an Exerciſe of coactive Power 
in Matters of Religion, and yet our Saviour ſhould ſay nothing of it, but leave them 
to that Commiſſion which was common to them with all other Magiſtrates. The 
Chriſtian Religion in Caſes of leſs moment is not wanting in its Rules; and I know 
not whether you will not charge the New Teſtament with a great Defect, if that Law 
alone which teaches the only true Religion, that Law which all Magiſtrates who are 
of the true Religion, receive and embrace, ſhould ſay nothing at all of ſo neceſſary 
and important a Duty to thoſe who alone are in a Capacity to diſcharge it, but leave 
chem only to that general Law of Nature, which others who are not qualified to 

uſe this Force, have in common with them. 01, oe re 
This at leaſt ſeems needful, if a new Commiſfion does not, that the Chriſtian Ma- 
Fe ſhould have been inſtructed what Degree of Force they ſhould uſe, and been 
imited to your moderate Penalties; ſince for above theſe 1200 Years, though they 
have readily enough found out your Commiſſion to uſe Force, they never found out 
your moderate uſe of it, which is that alone which you aſſure us is »/efu/and zeceſſary. 
2. You fay, If our Saviour bad any Temporal Power to give ; whereby you ſeem to 
ive this as a Reaſon why he gave not the Civil [Magiſtrate Power to ufe Force in 
atters of Religion, that he had it not to give. You tellus in the ſame Paragraph, 
that he is King of King,; and he tells us himſelf, That all Power is given unto him in 


Matt. 28. Heaven and in Earth: So that he could have given what Power, to whom, and to 


what Purpoſe he had pleaſed : and concerning this there needs no if. 

For he found him already by the Law of Nature inveſted with coactive Power, and 
to uſe ir for all the good Purpoſes which it might ſerve, and for which it ſhould be 
found needful. He found alſo Fathers, 1 Maſters, inveſted with their diſtinct 
Powers by the ſame Law, and under t ſame- Obligation z and yet he thought it 
needful to preſcribe to them in the uſe of thoſe Powers: But there was no need be 
ſhould do fo to the Civil Magiſtrates in the uſe of their Power in Matters of Religion; 
becauſe tho' Fathers, Husbands, Maſters, were liable to Exceſs in the Uſe of theirs, 
yet Chriſtian Magiftrates were not, as appears by their having always kept to thoſe 

moderate Meaſures, which you affure us to be the only vaceſſary 3 A 
And what at laſt is their Commiſſion ? Even that of Charity, which obliges all Mer 
#0 ſeek aud promote the Good of others, eſpecially their - Spiritual: and Eternal Good, by 
ſich meant ar their ſeveral Places and Relations enoble them to uſe, eſpecially Magi- 
Arateſ as Magiſtrates; This Duty of Charity is well diſcharged by the Aa iſtrate as 
aas ge, Is it not? in bringing Men to an outward. Profeſſion of any, even of the 


true Religion, and leaving them 3 But, Sir, Lask you who muſt be Judge, what 
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is for We ag and Eternal. Good of his Suhjects, the Magiſtrate himfelf or no? If 
not be hirnſelf,” who for bim? Or can it be done without any. one's judgiog at all? If 
lle, the. Magiſtrate, muſt judge every where himſelf what is for the ſpiritual and eter- 
2 Good of his Subjects, as I ſee no help for it; if the Magiſtrate be every where by the 
Zu of Nature obliged to promote their Spiritual and Eternal Good, is not the true Religion 
like to find great Advantagein the World by the uſe of Force in the Magiſtrate's Hands? 
And is not this a plain Demonſtration that God has by the Law of Nature given Com- 
mitlion to the Magiſtrate to.uſe Force for the promotiug the true Religion, ſince (as it is 


_ evident) the Execution of ſuch a Conimittion will do ſo much more Harm than Good? 


To nem that your indireti and at 4 diſtance. Vſafulneſs, with 6 general neceſſity of 
Farce, authorizes the Ciuil Power in the uſe of it, jou uſe the following Words, That 
Foree does ſome ſervice towards. the 1 of Scholars and Artiſts, I ſuppoſe you will 
eaply grant.  Grue me leave therefore to. ask, how it does it ? 1 ſuppoſe you will ſay, not 
by its dim and proper Efficacy, (for Force is no more capable to work Learning or Arts, 

gh Fo Men, by its direct and proper Efficacy 3). but & 
far Scholars or Artiſts, to receive Inſtruction, aud 
le pe which ere proper to make them 


por entices to. the 


1 


fieſs, J pray hut i it that warrants and aut horixer School-maſters, Tutors or Maſters, 
to uſe Force upon their Scholars.or Apprentices, to bring them to Learning, or the Skill 
of their Arts aud Trades, if ſuch an indirect, and at a diſtance Uſefulneſs of Force, to- 
gether with that Neceſſity of it which Experience diſcovers, will not do it? TI believe you 
wilt:acknowledge. that even ſuch.an Uſefulneſs, together with that Neceſſity, will ſerve the 
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turn in theſe:Caſes: But then I wonld fain know, why the ſame kind of Uſefulneſs, joined 


with. the like Neceſſity, will not as well do it in the caſe before us? I confeſs I ſee no rea- 
Jon why it ſhould not; nor do I believe you can afſign any. You ask here, what aut hori- 
zes  Schoolmaſters or Maſters to uſe Force on their Scholars and Apprentices, if ſuch an 


indirect and at a diſtance Uſefulneſs, rogether with Neceſſity, does not do it? I anſwer; 


neither your indirect, and at a diſtance Uſefulneſs, nor the Neceſſity you ſuppoſe of it. 
For I do not think you will ſay, that any Schoolmaſter has a Power to teach; much 
leſs to uſe Force on any one's Child, without the Conſent and Authority of the Father: 
but a Father, you will ſay, has a Power to uſe Force to correct his Child to bring him 
to Learning or Skill in that Trade he is deſigned to; and to this the Father is autho: 
rized by the Uſefulneſs and Neceflity of Force. This I deny, that the rhere-ſuppo- 


ſed Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of Force authorizes the Father to uſe it; for then when- 


ever he judg d it uſeful and neceſſary for his Son; to prevail with him to apply himſelf 
to any Trade, he might uſe Force upon him to that purpoſe 3 which I think neither 
you nor any body elſe will ſay, a Father has a right to do on his idle and perhaps mar- 
jed Son at 30 or 40 Years old, | 2, F ; 
There is then ſomething elſe in the caſe; and whatever it be that authorizes the Fa- 


ther to uſe Force upon his Child, to make him a Proficient in it, authorizes him alſo to 


chuſe that Trade, Art or Science he would have him a Proficient in: for the Father 
can no longer uſe Force upon his Son, to make him attain any Art or Trade, than he 
can preſcribe to him the Art or Trade he is to attain. Put your Parallel now if you 
pleaſe: The Father by the Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of Force is authorized to uſe it up- 
on his Child, to make him atrain any Art or Science; therefore the Magiſtrate is au- 
thorized to uſe Force to bring. Men to the true Religion, becauſe it is uſeful and nes 
ceflary. Thus far you have uſed it, and you think it does well: But let us go on with 


the Parallel: This Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of Force authorizes the Father to uſe it; 


to make his Son apply himſelf to the uſe of the Means and Helps which are proper to 
make him what be is deſigned to be, no longer than it authorizes the Father to deſign 
what his Son ſhall: be, and to chuſe for him the Art or Trade he ſhall be of: and ſo the 
U ſefulneſs and Neceſſity you ſuppoſe in. Force to bring Men to any Church, cannot 
authorize.the Magiſtrate to uſe:Force any farther, than he has a right to chuſe for-any 


one what Church or Religion he ſhall be of. So that if you will ſtick to this Argus 


ment, and allow. the Parallel between a Magiſtrate and a Father, and the right they 
have to uſe Force for the inſtructing of their Subjects in Religion, and Children in 
Arts, you muſt either allow the Magiſtrate to have Power to chuſe what Religion his 
Subjects ſhall be of, which you have denied, or elſe that he has no Power to uſe Force 
to make them uſe means to be of it. e 7; 
A Father being entruſted with the Care and Proviſion for his Child, is as well bound 
in Duty, as fitted by natural Love and Tenderneſs, to ſupply the Defects of his ten- 
der Age. When it is born the Child cannot move it ſelf for the Eaſe and Help of na- 
tural Neceſſities, the Parents Hands muſt ſupply that Inability, and feed, cleanſe and 


ſwaddle it. Age having given more Strength, and the exercife of the Limbs, the 


Parents are diſcharged from the trouble of putting Meat into the Mouth of the Child, 


clothing or unclothing, or carrying him in their Arms. The ſame Duty and Affection 
which required ſuch kind of Helps to the Infant, makes them extend their Thoughts 
to other Cares for him when he is grown a little bigger; tis not only a preſent Sup- 
port, but a future comfortable Subſiſtence begins to be thought on: To this ſome Art 
or Science is neceſſary, but the Child's Ignorance and want of Proſpect makes him un- 

able to chuſe. And hence the Father has a Power to chuſe for him, that the flexible 
and docile part of Life may not be ſquandred away, and the time of Inſtruction and 


Improvement be loſt for want of Direction. The Trade or Art being choſen by the Fa- 


ther, tis the Exerciſe and Induſtry of the Child muſt acquire it to himſelf; But In- 
duſtry uſually wanting in Children, the Spur which Reaſon and Foreſight gives to the 
Endeavours of grown Men, the Father's Rod and Correction is fain to ſupply that 
Want, to make him ahh, himſelf to the uſe of thoſs Means and. Helps which are proper 
bac: * what. he i drſigned to be. But when my Child is once come. to the * 
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of- Manhood, and te be the Foſſeſſor and free Diſpoſer of his Goods and Efate, he is 
then difcharged from this Diſcipline of his Parents, and they have no longer any right 
toettaſe any Art, Science, or Courſe of Life for him, or by Force to make him apply 
hiniſelf to the uſc of ehoſe Means which ate proper ta make him be what be deſigns fe 
'be. Thus the want of Knowledge to chuſe a fit Calling, acd want e Knowledge 
of the Neceſpty f Pains and Laduſtry te attain Skill in it, puts a tower inte the Pa- 
rents Hands to uſe Force where i; is neceſſary to procure the Application and Diligence 
of their Children in that, Which their. Parents hate thought fit to. ſet them to; but it 
gives this Power ta the Farents anly, and to no other, whilt they live ; and if they dic 
whilſt their Children deed it, to their Subſtitutes 3 and there it is ſately placed: for 
fiuce their want of Knowledge during their Nenage, makes them want Direction; and 
want of. Reaſon oſten makes them need Puniſhment and Force to excite their Endea- 
yours, and keep chem intent to the uſe of thoſe means that lead to the End tley are 
directed to, the Tendernefs and Love of Parents will engage them to uſe it only for 
their Good, and generally to quit it. too, when by the Title of Manhood they come to 
be above the Direction and Diſcipline of Children. But how does this prove that 
the Magiſtrate has any right to force Men to apply themſelves to the uſe of thoſe Means 
"nd Helps which are proper te make them of any Religion, more than it proves that the 


_  Megirate has a right to ehuſe for them what Religion they ſhall be of ? L 
© > * "Fo your Queſtion therefore, Mbat is it that warrants and authorizes Schoolmaſters, 


Tutors and Maſters to uſe Force upon their Scholars or Apprentiges# I anſwer, A Cort- 
miſſion from the Father or Mother, or thoſe who ſupplj their Places 3 fer without that 
na indirect, or at 4 diſtance V/efulne/s, ot ſuppeſed Neeefſuty, could authorize them. 
But then you will ask, Is it hot this Tf Hu. and Nereffiry that gives this Power 
to the Father and Mother? I. grant it. i fain know then, ſay you, miy the ſame 
Uſefulneſs joined with the like Neeeſſity, will uot 45 well do in the Caſt before #5 > And l, 
Sir, will as readily tell you : Becauſe the Underſtanding of the Parents is to ſupply the 
want of it in the Minority of their Children, and therefore they have a right net 
enly te uſe Force to make their Children apply themſelves ta the means of acquiring 
any Art or Trade, but to chuſe alſo the Trade or Calling they ſhall-be of. Bur when 
being come out of the State of Minority, they are ſuppoſed of Years of Diſcretion to 
ehuſe what they will deſign themſelves te be, they are alſo at liberty to judge what Ap- 
plication and Induſtry they. will uſe for the attaining of it; and-then how negligent 
ver they are in the uſe of the means, how averſe ſdever ta Inſtruction or Applica- 


tion, they are paſt the CorreQion of a Sehgalmaſter, and their Parents can vo longer 


ehuſe or deſign for them what they ſhall be, ner uſe Force to prevail with them to apply 
themſelves to the uſe of thoſe Means aud Helps which art proper to make them what W_ 
ere defigned to be, He that imagines 4 Father or Tutor may ſend his Sen to Schgol 
at thirty ar forty Years old, and. arder him to be whipp'd there, or that any indired, 
and at a diſtance Uſefulnels will aut borias him to be ſo ufed, will be thought fitter to 
be ſept thither himſelf, and there fo receive due CorreRion, . 
When you have conſider d tis otherwiſe in the eaſe of the Magiſtrate uſing Force 
your way in matters of Religion z that there his. Linderſtanding is not to ſupply the 
defect of Underſtanding in his Subjects, and that enly for a time ; that be cannot 
ehuſe for any af his Subjects what Religion he ſhall be of, as yau your felf ennfeſs; 
and that this Fower of tha Magiſtrate, if it be (as is claimed by you) over Men of 
all Ages, Parts and Endowments, yau will perhaps /ee ſome reafox why it ſapuld nat do - 
in the Caſt before s, as wel is in that of Sehoo/maſters and Tuturu, though you believe [ 
vaunot aſſign auy. But, Bir, will your mdiredt and at à dift ance Uſefulxeſs, together 


- with your ſuppaſed Neceffty, authorize the Maſter of the Shoc-makers Company to 


tale any one who comes in his Hands, and puniſh him for not being of the Shoe: makers 
Company, and not coming to their Guild, when he, who has a right tochuſe of what 


Trade and Company he will be, thinks it not his Intereſt to be « Shoemaker? Nor 


tan he of any body elſe imagine that this Forer, this Puniſhment is uſed to make him 


« good Shoe-maker, when it is ſcen and avowed that the Puniſhments ceaſe, and the 
are free from it who enter themſtlves of the Company , whether they are real 
Snoe- makers, or in earneſt apply themſelves to: he ſo or no. How much it differs 
from this, that the Magiſtrate ſheuld ;puniſh Men for not being of his Church, 

who chuſe nat to be of it, and when they are once entred into the Communion of it, 
are . no fnore, 1 1 are 88 E umkiiful, 2nd unprsciſed in 


the Religion of it an befcet bow moch, 1 ch, this differs ar the Caſe 2 
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poled, I leave you to canſiqer. For after all your Pretences of ufing Force fer the Sal- 
bai of Holt, and canſequently 20 make 400 really Chriſtian- 100 are an to allow, 
and you give Reaſons for it, that Force is uſed only to thoſe who are out of your 
Church: but whoever are ance in it, are free from Force, whether they be really 
Chriſtiaps, and apply themſelves to rhoſe things which are for the Salvarion of their 
oO ONE OL Wi ad E 
% to what you ſay, That whether they chuſe it br ng, they ought to chuſe it; for 
ur Magilt ate's Religion is the true Religion, that is the Queſtion between yo and 
them t but be that as it will, if Force be to be uſed in the caſe, I have proved that; 
be the Magiſtrate's | or 
an Obligation to uſe Force, as if it were true. ws 
But ce you think your Inflance of Children ſo weighty and preſſing, give ine leave 
to return you your Queſtion z I ask you then, Are not Parents as much autborized to 
teach their Children their deen, 35 they are to teach them their Trade, when they 
have dejgned them to it? May they not as lawfully correct them to make them learn their 
Catechiſe, or the Principles of their Religion, as they may ro make them learn Clenard's 
Grammar? Or may they not uſe Force to make them go to Maſs, or whatever they be- 
lieve to be the Worſhip of the true Religion, as to go to School, or to learn any 
Art or Trade? If they may, as I think you will nat deny, upleſs you will fay; tha 
none but Orthodox Parents may teach their Children any We If they may, 
ſay then, pray tell me a Reaſon (if your Arguments from the Diſcipline of Children 
be good) why the Magiſtrate may not uſe Force to bring Men to bis Religion, as well 
as Farents may uſe Force to inſtruct Children, and bring them up in theirs? When 
you have conſidered this, you will perhaps find ſome difference between the State oj 
Children and grown Men, betwixt thoſe under Tutelage, and thoſe who are free and 
at their own Diſpoſal 3 and be inclined to think that thoſe Reaſons which ſubject Chil- 
915 in their Non · age to the uſe of Force, may not, nor do concern Men at Y 
_ *Laueretion, 


» 
» 
— 


intereſts of Aen mah auy way be procured 0 cea by Political ( | 

pain be . r thoſe Intereſts muſt in all Reaſon he received among — Ends of 

Civil Society, and ſo cauſequently fall within the compaſs of the Magiftrate's Ni. 

ctian. Concerning the Extent of the wg a> SJ moos and the Ends of Civil 

— . whether the Author or you have begg'd the Queſtion, Which js the chief 
Mels 


Benefits which Palitica | if 
rocured or advanced by Political Government, the 27 


derg to judge, and bring the matter, if you. pleaſe, to a ſhorter Ifſue. The 

Is, W 

for the Salvation of Souls? The Argument againſt it js, That Civil Societis 

not conſtituted for that End, and the Magiſtrate cannot uſe Force for Engs for 50 

the Commonwealth was not conſtitutec. I 3-H 

in the Copſirution of, and eatring into it propos z and rhat could be nothing but 
rotection from ſuch Injuries from other Men, which they deliring to avoid, ME 


o 


: , 


but Force could prevent or remedy; all things but this being as well attainable by Mie 


32 


e's Religion true or falſe, he, whilſt he believes itt 0 be true, is un der > 


bars of 


You tell us farther, That Commanzedlths ore infituted for the attaiting of gll the 4. P. 18. 
| Gemropen can d: nd r i ths F ba l erect > 


of your 56h, and two or three following Pages, I thall leave it to the Rep e 
hether the Magiſtrate has any Power to intefpoſe Foree in matrets of Religion, 


are | 
igh 


living in Neighbourhood without the Bonds of a Commonwealth, they could propoſe © 


to themſelves no other thing but this. in quitting their natutal Liberty, aad puttin 
themſelyes under the Mc of a vi e who therefore had the Fotce 9 
all the Members of the Commonwealth put into his Hands, to make his Decrees i9 


* 


this end be obeyed. Now fince no Man, or Seciety of Men can by their Opinions in 


Religion, or Ways of 'Worthip, do an) Man who differed from them, any Injury, 
which he could not avoid or redreſs, i he delired jt, without the help of Forge mes 


puniſhing any Opinion in Religion, or Ways of Worſnip by the Force gives the 2 


Eiſtrate, could not be intended by tho who conſtituted; or entred into N $4 5 
1; | : 


wealth, and ſo could be no End but quite the contrary. For Force from e 
ſtrogger Hand to bring a Men to 2 Religion, which another thinks the trne, being 
an Injury which in the State of Nature exery.one would ayoid, rroteftion from ſuch 


Injury . of the Ends of 4 Comman-vealthy/ and 50 erery Man has 4 rig to „ 
3 | 


If yeu will Gy. | 
Men, and by Men freely entered intg, I ſhgll deſire Jon W prove 


1 1 D * A 3 - ö 
, that Commanyealths re not xoluntary Societies conſtiguted by 
is 


5 


l : 2 
3 2 


ting the true Religion for the Salvation of Mens Souls, being doing good, you 
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In the mean time allowing it you for good,” that Commontrealths ate con- 


ſtituted by God for Ends which he has appointed, without the Conſent and Contri- 
vance of Men. If Jog ſay, that one of thoſe Ends is the Propagation of the true 
Religion, and the Salvation of Mens Souls; T ſhall defire you to ſhew me any ſuch 
End expreſly appointed by God in Revelation; which fince, as you confeſs, you can- 
not do, you have recourſe to the general Law of Nature; and What is that? The 
Law of Reaſon, whereby every one is commiſſioned to do good. ee. 
a 
the Civil Sovereigns are commiſſioned and required by that Law to uſe their Wore 
for thoſe Ends. But ſince by this Law all Civil Sovereigns are commiſſioned and 
obliged alike to uſe their coactive Power for the propagating the true Religion, and 
the Salvation of Souls ; and it is not poffible for them to execute ſuch a Com- 
miſſion, or obey that Law, but by uſing Force to bring Men To that Religion 
which they judge the true; by which uſe of Force, much more harm than good 
would be done towards the propagating the true Religion in the World, as I have. 
ſhewed.elſewhere : Therefore no ſuch Commiſſion, whofe Execution would do more 
harm than good, more hinder than promote the End for which it is ſuppoſed given, 
can be a Commiſſion from God by the Law of Nature. And this I ſuppoſe may ſa- 
tisfy you about the End of Civil Societies or Commonwealths , and anſwer what 
you ſay concerning the Ends attainable by them. wh | ; 
But that you may not think the great Poſition of yours, which is ſo often uſher'd 
in with doubtleſs, (for which you imagine you have ſufficient warrant in a miſapplied 
School-Maxim) is paſt over too lightly, and is not ſufficiently anſwered ; I ſhall give 
you that farther: Satisfaction. vis | 


You ſay, Civil Societies are inſtituted for the attaining all the Benefits which Civil 
Society or Political Government can yield; and the reaſon you give for it, . becauſe it 
has hitherto been uni ver ſally acknowledged that no Power is given in vain: And therefore 

if L except any of thoſe Benefits, I. ſhall be obliged to admit that the Power of attain- 
ing them was given in vain. And if I do admit it, no harm will follow in human 
Affairs: Or if I way borrow an elegant Expreſſion of yours out of the foregoing 
Leaf, The Fortune of Europe does not turn upon it. In the voluntary Inſtitution, and 
beſtowing of Power, there is no Abſurdity or Inconvenience at all, that Power, 
ſufficient for ſeveral Ends, ſhould be limited by thoſe that 'give the Power only 
to'one or ſome part of them. The Power which a General, commanding a potent 
Army, has, may be enough to take more Toivns than one from the Enemy; or 
to uppreſs a domeſtick Sedition, and yet the Power of attaining thoſe Benefits, 
'which is in his Hand, will not 'authorize him to employ: the Force of the Army 
therein, if he be commiſſion'd only to beſſege and take one certain Place. So it is in a 
Commonwealth. The Power that is in the Civil Sovereign is the Force of all the 
Subjects of the Commonwealth, which ſuppoſing it ſufficient for other Ends, 
than the preſerving the Members of the Commonwealth in Peace from Injury and 
Violence: Yet if thoſe who gave him that Power, limited the Application of it 
to that ſole End, no Opinion of any other Benefits attainable by it can authorize him 
,, e 11 
Our Saviour tells us expreſly, That al Power was given him in Heaven and Earth. 
By which Power I imagine you will not ſay , that the ſpiritual and eternal Intereſt 
of thoſe” Auen whom you think need the Help of Political Force, and of all other 
Men too; could not any way be procured or advanced; and yet if you will hear him 


ada in another Place, you will find this Power (which being all Power, could cer- 


Pag. gc. 


tainly have wrought on all Men) limited to a certain Number: He ſays, Thou haſt 
given him Ci. e. thy Srl Power over all Fleſh, that he ſhould give Eternal Life to as 
"many as thou haſt given him. Whether your univerſally acknowledged Maxim of Lo- 
'gick be true enough to authorize yon to ſay, that any part of this Power was given 
;him in vain,” and ro enable you" to draw Conſequences from it , you- were beſt 
But were your Maxim fo true that it proved, that ſince it might indireciiy 
and at 4 diſtance do ſome Service towards he procuring or advancing the ſpiritual 
Intereſt of ſome few Subjects of a Commonwealth, therefore Force was to be em- 
| ployed to that End; yet that will ſcarce make good this Doctrine of yours; Doubr- 
eſs, Commonwealths are inſtituted for the attaining al thoſe Benefits which Political 


_ Government can yield ;" therefore if the ſpiritual and eternal Intereſts f Men may 


* 
4. 


any 
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any way be procured or advanced by Political Government, the procuring and ad vancing 
thoſe 2 muſt in all reaſon be reckoned among the Ends of Civil Societies, and ſo 
conſequently fall within the Compaſs of the Magiſtrate's Juriſdiction. For granting it 
true that Commonwealths are inſtituted for the attaining all thoſe Benefits which Poli- 
tical Government can yield, it does not follow that the procuring and advancing 
the ſpiritual and eternal Intereſt of fome few Members of the Commonwealth by an 
Application of Power, which indirecthy, and at 4 diſtance, or by Accident, may do 
ſome Service that way; whilſt at the ſame time it prejudices a far greater Number 
in their Civil Intereſts, can with reaſon be recton d amongſt the Ends of Civil 
Society. | 


 þ 


That Commonwealths are inſtituted for theſe Ends, viz. for the procuring, preſerving, 


and advancing Mens Civil Intereſts, you ſay, No Aan will deny. To facritice there- pag, 55. 


fore theſe Civil Intereſts of a great Number of People, which are the allowed Ends 
of the Commonwealths, to the uncertain Expectation of ſome Service to be done 
indirectih and at a diſtance to a far leſs Number, as Experience has always ſhewed 

thoſe really converted to the true Religion by Force to be, if any at all, cannot be 
one of the Ends of the Commonwealth. Though the advancing of the prrives and 
eternal Intereſ be of infinite Advantage to the Perſons who receive that Benefit, 15 
if it can be thought a Benefit to the Commonwealth when it is procured them w th 
the diminiſhing or deſtroying the Civil Intereſts of great Numbers of their Fellow- 
Citizens, then the ravaging of an Enemy, the Plague, or a Famine may be and 
to bring a Benefit to the Commonwealth: For either of theſe may indirect au 
at a diſtance do ſome Service towards the advancing or procuring the ſpiritual and 
eternal Intereſt of ſome of thoſe who ſuffer in it. 


In the two latter Paragraphs you except againſt my want of Exactneg, irt ſetting R 


down your Opinion I am arguing againſt. Had it been any way to take off the 
Force of what you ſay, or that the Reader could have been milled by my Words i 

any part of the Queſtion I was arguing againſt, you had had reafon to complain: 11 
not, you had done better to have entertain d the Reader with a clearer Anſwer tg 
my Argument, than ſpent your Ink and his Time needlefly, to ſhew ſuch Niceneſs. _ 
My Argument is as good againft your Tenet in your own Words, as in mine which 


C 


you except againſt; Your Words are, Doubtleſs Commonwealths are inſtituted for the A. R 18 


att aining all the Benefits which Political Government can yield ;, and therefore if the 
ſpiritual and eternal Intereſt of Men may any way be procured or advanced by Political 


Government, the procuring and advancing thoſe Interefts muſt in all reaſon be reckon d 
amongſt the Ends of Civil Societies. | id : 


To which I anſwer' d, That if this be ſo, < Then this Poſition muſt be true, vic, L. N48 


Ibat all Societies whatſoever are inſtituted for the attaining all the Benefits that 


they may any way yield; there being nqthing peculiar to. Civil Society in the 


« Caſe, why that Society ſhould be inſtituted for t attaiping all the Benefits it can 
4 any way Yeld," and other Societies not. By which Argument it will follow, that 
all Societies are inſtituted for one and the fame End, i. e., for the attaining. all 
<< the Benefits that they can any way yield; By which Account there will be no Dit: 
4 ferenee between Church and State, a Commonwealth and an Army, or between 
La Family and the Egft-1adia. Company; all which have hitherto been thought 
<« diſtin& ſorts of Societies, inſtituted for different Ends. If your Hypotheſis hold 
„good, one of the Ends of the Family muſt be to preach the Goſpel, and admi- 
 niſter the Sacraments z and one Buſineſs of an Army to teach Languages 
« propagate Religion; becauſe theſe are Benefits ſome way or other aral 
< thoſe Societies; unleſs you take want of Commiſhon and 
<« ficient Impediment : And | 
= well it e Hh 7 
(as you imagine it will) unleſs zo fuppoſe all Societies engbled 
tndied with 70 attain the ſame FN 2 1 believe uo Man hitherto. did euer Mm. 
And therefore, notwithſtanding this Pofiion, there ay be ſtill as great 4 Difference 4s 


that will be b in orher Caſes, de which you 
that all Societies are inſtituted for 


, 
. 


Family and the Eaſt-India Company. Which ſeveral Societies, as they are inſtituted 
for different Ends,” ſo are they hkewiſe 2 with liferen Powers LEY to 
their e Engs. In which the reaſon 200 giye to deſtroy my Inference, I am 
to thank, you for, if zou underſtood the Force of it, it being the very ſame I bring 
to ſbew that my from your way of arguing ts good. I fay, 23 


Authority to be a ſuk | 


le by 
* | Ms 1. 
e and the ſane Eng, Pas- . 


4 


you pleaſe berween Chirch and State, a Commonwealth and an Arm, or between e 


* — . 
—— ö — —— — — 
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your way of reaſonings about the Ends of Government, It would follew that: all 
de Societies were inſtituted for one and the fame End; unleſs you take want of 
« Commiſſion and Authority to be a ſufficient Impediment. And you tell me here 
it will not follow, ax/eſs 1 ſuppoſe all Societies enabled by the Powers they are endued 
with, to attain the ſame End; which in other Words is, unleſs I ſuppoſe all who 
have in their Hands the Force of any Society , to have all of them the ſame Com- 

The natural Force of all the Members of any Society, or of thoſe who by the So- 
ciety.can be procured to aſſiſt it, is in one Senſe called the Power of that Society. 
This Power or Force is generally put into ſome one or few Perſons Hands with 
Direction and Authority how to. uſe it; and this in another Senſe is called alſo the 


_ Power of the Society: And this is the Power you here ſpeak of, and in theſe fol- 


lowing Words, viz, Several Societies, as they are inſtituted for different Ends; {o 
Vkewif are they furniſhed with different. Powers proportionate to their reſpective Ends. 

The Power therefore of any Society in this Senſe, is nothing but the Authority and 
Direction given to thoſe that have the Management of the Force or natural Power 
of the Society, how and to what Ends to uſe it, by which Commiffion the Ends of 
Societies are known and diſtinguiſhed. So that all Societies wherein thoſe who are 
intruſted with the Management of the Force or natural Power of the Society, have 


Commiſſion and Authority to uſe the Force or natural Power of the Society, to at- 


tain the ſame Benefits, are inſtituted for the ſame End. And therefore, if in all 
Societies thoſe who have the Management of the Force or natural Power of the So- 
ciety, are commiſſion d or authorized to uſe that Force to attain all the Benefits at 
tainable by it, all Societies are inſtituted: to the ſame End: And ſo what I ſaid will 
fill. be true, vigz. That a Family and an Army, a Commonwealth and a Church, 
hape all the ſame End, And if Jour Hypotheſis hold good, one of the Ends of 
&*. a Family muſt be to preach the Goſpel, and adminiſter the Sacraments; and one 
75 Buſineſs of an Army to teach Languages, and propagate Religion, becauſe theſe 


c are Benefits ſome way or other attainable by thoſe Societies; unleſs you take want 


ec of Commiſſion and Authority to be a ſufficient Impediment : And that will be {6 
er too in other Caſes... To which you have faid nothing but what, does confirm it, 
which you will a little better ſee, when you have conſidered that any Benefit attaina- 


dle by Force or natural Power of a Society, does not prove the Society to be inſti- 


futed for that End, fill you alſo ſhew, that thoſe to whom the Management of the 
Force of the Society is intruſted, {re commiſſion d to uſe it to that nd. 


Pag 58. And therefore to your next Paragraph, I ſhall think it Anſwer enough to print 


3 
0 


„ „ perha 
. dot be true; per 


84 
$ > © 


ol 


here fide by fide with it, that Paragraph of mine to which you intended it as an 
r 


L 2, 5. 283. „ Tig a Benefit to have, I. 3. p. 38. 25 pour next Paragraph, 
ec true Knowledge and Philoſophy embraced after what bas already been ſaid, I 
e ang aſſented to, in any Civil Society. or think it may ſuffice to ſay as follows. 


«Government. But will you ſay ,, there · Though perhaps the Peripatetick Philo- 
«fore, that it 18 a Benefit to the Society, ſophy may not be true, (41d perhaps ir 
«ot one of the Ends of Government, that , 2 zo great matter, if it be not) get the 
« -all-whio are not Peripateticks ſhould be true Religion is undoubtedly true. Aud 
«puniſhed, to make Men find ont the Truth, :hqugh perhaps a great many have not 
"and. profeſs it? This indeed might be Time, nor Parts to. ſtudy that Philoſo. 
<rhought a fit way to make ſome Men em. phy, (and perhaps it may be no great 
& brace the Peripatetick PROS i 


braee 0 6 phy, but matter. neither, if they have not) yet 
ec not a Fs way to find the Tru 
e 


the Truth, For, al that bave the ius Religion duly ten. 
Fetipatetick Philoſophy, may. der d them, .. have time, aud all, bur 
«not be true perhaps a great tay ave ,. ary ard Madmen, have Parts lewis 
«not Time, nor Parts to ſtudy it; perhaps t ludy. it, as. much. 4s it is neceſſary 
4 a great many who have ſtudied it, cannot for ew t0. ud) it. And though per- 
& be” convinced of the Truth of it: And haps. a great many who have ſtudied 
« therefore it cannot be a Beneſſt to the rhar Philoſophy. cannot be convinced of 
<Commonwealth, nor otic of the Ends of the Truth of it, (which perhaps is 10 
< k, that theſe Members of the Society great vonder) get no Man ever ſtudied 


<ſhogld be giſturb d, and diſeas d to no The true Religion with ſuch Care and Di- 
Z 
1 * 1 a,,, dara + Til or r 1 
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« For juſt the ſame reaſon, it cannot be a 
« Benefit to Civil Society, that Men ſhould 
« be puniſhed in Denmark for not being Lu- 
« therans, in Geneva for not being Calvi- 
« xiſts, and in Vienna for not being Papiſts, 
« asa means to make them find out the true 
« Religion. For ſo, upon your grounds,Men 
cc muſt be treated in thoſe Places as well as in 
& England, for not being of the Church of Ex- 
« gland. And then, I beſeech you, conſider the 


ec great Benefit will accrue to Men in Society - 


« by this Method; and I ſuppoſe it will be a 
ec hard thing for you to prove, That ever 
« Civil Governments were inſtituted to pu- 
te niſh Men for not being of this or that 
« Sect in Religion; however by Accident, 
« indirectly, and at a diſtance, it may be an 
« Occaſion to one perhaps of a thouſand, 
ce or an hundred, to ſtudy that Controver- 


« fy, which is all you expect from it. If 


ce jt be a Benefit, pray tell me what Benefit 
« jt is. A Civil Benefit it cannot be. For 
« Mens Civil Intereſts are diſturb'd, injur'd, 
« and impaird by it. And what Spiritual 
& Benefit that can be to any Multitude of 
„ Men to be puniſhed for diſſenting from a 
« falſe or erroneous Profeſſion, I would have 
c you find out; unleſs it be a ſpiritual Be- 
cc nefit to be in danger to be driven into a 
te wrong way. For if in all differing Sets, 
« one is in the wrong, tis a hundred to 
ec one but that from which any one diſſents, 
ce and is puniſhed for diſſenting from, is the 
“ wrong. a | 


.and with an honeſt Mind, but he was 


convinced of the Truth of it. And that 


thoſe who cannot otherwiſe be brought to 


do this, ſhall be a little diſturb'd and 
diſeas d to bring them to it, Ifgake to 
be the Intereſt , not only of thoſe parti- 
cular Perſons who by this means may be 
brought into the way of Salvation, but 
of the Commonwealth [kewiſe , upon 
theſe two Accounts. 4 


1. Becauſe the true Religion, which 
this Method propagates , makes good 
Men; and good Men are always the 
beſt Subjects, or Members of a Common> 
wealth; not only as they do more ſin- 
cerely and zealouſly promote the Publick 
Good than other Men; but likewiſe in 
regard of the Favour of God, which 
they often procure to the Societies of 
which they are Members. And, 


2. Becauſe this Care in any Common- 
wealth, of God's Honour and Mens Sal- 
vation, entitles it to his ſpecial Prote= 
ction and Bleſſing. So that where this 
Method is uſed, it proves both a Spiri- 
tual and 4a Civil Benefit to the Com- 
monweal th. 


1 


Vou tell us, the true Religion is undoubtedly true. If you had told us too, who is 


undoubtedly Judge of it, you had put all paſt doubt: but till you will be pleaſed 
to determine that, it would be undoubtedly true, that the King of Denmark is as 
undoubtedly Judge of it at Copenhagen, and the Emperor at Vienna, as the King of 
England in this Iſland : I do not ſay they judge as right, but they are by as much 
Right Judges, and therefore have as much Right to puniſh thoſe who difſent from 

Lutheraniſm and Popery in thoſe. Countries, as any other Civil Magiſtrate has to 
puniſh any Diſſenters from the National Religion any where elſe. And who can de- 
ny. but theſe Briars and Thorns laid in their way by the penal Laws of thoſe Coun- 


tries, may do ſome Service indirectiy and at a diſtance, to bring Men there ſeverely. 


and impartially to examine matters of Religion, and ſo to embrace the Truth that m 


2 em, which the bare outward Profeſſion of any Religion in the World will 
not do? | | 


This rrue Religion which is undoubtedly true, you tell us too, never any body ſtudied 


with ſuch Care and Diligence as he might and ought to uſe; and with an honeſt Mind, 


but he was convinced of the Truth of it. Ile 

If you will reſolve it in your ſhort circular way, and tell me ſuch Diligence as one 

ought to uſe, is ſuch. Diligence as brings one to be convinced, it is a Queſtion too ea- 
ly to be asked. If I ſhould. deſire to know plainly what is to be underſtood by it, 

it would be a Queſtion. too hard for you to anſwer, and therefore I ſhall not trouble 

you with demanding what this Diligence which a Man may and ought to uſe, is; nor 


what you mean by an honeſt Mind. I only ask you, whether Force, your way applied, 


be able to produce them? that ſo the Commonwealth may have the Benefits you 
propoſe from Mens being convinced of, and conſequently embracing the true Religi- 
. 10 1 you ſay no body can miſs, who is brought to that Diligence, and that ho- 
b ed 0 nur bargloms Ddtetoamgyl : the 
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The Benefits to the Commonwealth are, 1. That the true Religion that this Me: 
thod propagutes, males good Aden, and good Aden are always the beſt Subjects, and often 
procure the Favour of God to the Society they are Members of. Being forward enough 
to grant that nothing contributes ſo muen to the Benefit of a Society, as that it be 
mate up of good Men, I began preſently to give in to your Method, which promiſes 
ſo ſure a way to make Men ſo ſtud)y the true Religion, that they cannot miſs the be- 
ing convinced of the Truth of it, and ſo hardly avoid being really of the true Reli- 
gion, and conſequently good Men. But that 1 might not miſtake in a thing of that 
conſequence, + I began te look about in thoſe Countries where Force had been made 
uſe of to propagate what you allowed to be the true Religion, and found Complaints 
of as great a Scarcity of good Men there, as in other Places. A Friend whom 1 
diſcourſed on this Point, faid, It might poſſibly be that the World had not yet had 
the Benefit of your Method; becauſe Law-makers had not yet been able to find 
that quſt Temper of Penalties on which your Propagation of the true Religion was 
built ; and that therefore it was great Pity you had not yet diſcovered this great 
Secret, but twas to be hoped you would. Another, who ſtood by, ſaid, he did not 
ſee how your Method could make Men it wrought on, and brought to Conformity, 


better than others, unieſs corrupt Nature with Impunity were like to produce better 


Chap. 48 
10. 


Pag. 59. 


Pag. 60, 


Pag. 61. 
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Men in one outward Profeſſion than in another. To which I replied, That we did 
not look on Conformiſts through a due Medium; for if we did with you allow it 
preſumable that all who conformed did it upon Conviction, there could be no juſt 
Complaint of the Scarcity of good Men: And ſo we got over that "Difficulty. 
The ſccond Benefit you ſay your uſe of Force brings to the Commonwealth, is, 
That bis Care in any Commonwealth, of God's Honour and Mens Salvation, entitles it 
to bis ſpecial Protection and Bleſſmg. Then certainly all Commonwealths, that have a- 
ny regard to the Protection and Bleſſing of God, will not neglect to intitle themſelves 
to it, by uſing of Force to promote that Religion they believe to be true. But I 
beſeech you what Care is this f the Honour f God, and Mens Salvation, you ſpeak 
of? Is it, as you have owned it, a Care by Penalties make Men outwardly conform, 
and without any farther Care or Enquiry to preſume that they do it upon Convicti- 
on, and with a fincere embracing of, and Obedience to the- Truth? But if the Ho- 
nour of God, and Mens Salvation, conſiſts not in an outward: Conformity to any Re- 
ligion, but in ſomething farther, what Bleſſing they may expect whoſe Care goes 
ſo far, and then preſume the reſt, which is the hardeſt part, and therefore leaſt to 
be preſumed, the Prophet Jeremy will tell you, who ſays, Curſed be he that does the 
Honk of the Lori negligentiy: Which thoſe who' think it is'the'Magiſtrate's Buſineſs 
to uſe Force to bring Men heartily to embrace the Truth that muſt” avs. them; were 
beſtſcrionſly to bonsde rt. f „ 805 e 0h ©! 
Vour next Paragraph containing nothing but Poſitions of yours, which you [ſuppoſe 
elſewhere proved; and I elſewhere examined, tis not fit the Reader ſhould he-trou- 
bled any farther about the.... bag pron but ant 
©] ence-knewa Gentleman, who having crack d himſelf with an ungovernable Am- 
bition could never ufterwards hear the Place he aimedſat mentioned, without 
ſnewing marks of his Diſtemper. I know not what the matter is, that when there 
comes in your way but the mention of Secular Power in your or Eccleſiaſtiek 
Hands, you cannot contain your ſelf: We have Inſtances of it in other parts of 
your Letter; and here again you fall into a Fit; hieh ſince it produces rather 
marks of your Breeding, than arguments for your Cauſe , I ſhall leave them 
ds: they are to the Reader, if you can make them go down with kim for Reaſons 
trom a — or for a ſober Anſwer to What 1 fay in that and dhe follow- 
ing Paragraph. TAY Ae iin 
—— — of the ſame ſize is your ingenious Reply to what I ſay in the next 
Paragraph, iz. That Common wealths or CiviFSocieties' and '"Goyernments, if 
« von Will believe the judicious Mi“ HWoker, are, as St. Peter Calls them; db 
« Miene the Contrivance und Tuſt ifhtion of Aan. Io Whieh you finattly reply, for 
your Choler was up; is well for $f, Peter that he bad the Juditio Mr. Hooker 
oy bis ide. And it: would have been well for you too to have feen that Mr. Hooker's 
Authority was made uſe of not to confirm the Authority of St. Frrer, but to confirm 


has Senſe I gare of St. Peters Wores, which Ig not To Clear in our Tranſlation, 


but that there are thoſe who, as I deubt not but yιντ¹õỹο¾), do not allow of it! But 


) 


this being ſaid when Paſſion it ſeems rather employed your Wit than your Judgment, 
SCA ES -- \ | 


though 


* 
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though nothing to the Purpoſe, may yet perhaps indire&y and at 4 diſtance do ſome 
Service. oo 
And now, Sir, if you can but imagine that Men in the corrupt State of Nature 
might be authorized and required by Reaſon, the Law of Nature, to avoid the Incon- 
veniences of that State, and to that purpoſe to put the Power of governing them 
into ſame one or more Mens Hands, in ſuch Forms, and under ſuch Agreements as 
they ſhould think fit: which Governours ſo ſet over them for a good End by their 
own Choice, though they received all their Power from thoſe, who by the Law of 
Nature had a Power to confer it on them, may very fitly be called Powers ordained of 
God; being choſen and appointed by thoſe who bad Authority from God ſo to do. 
(For he that receives Commiſſion (limited according to the Diſcretion of him that 
gives it) from another who had Authority from his Prince ſo to do, may truly be 
ſaid, fo far as his Commiſſion reaches, to be appointed or ordained by the Prince him- 
ſelf.) It may ſerve as an Anſwer to your two next Paragraphs, and to ſhew that there 
is no Oppoſition or Difficulty in all that St. Peter, St. Paul, or the judicious Mr. 
Hooker ſays 3 nor any thing, in what either of them ſays, to your Purpoſe. And 
tho' it be true, thoſe Powers that are, are ordained of God; yet it may nevertheleſs 
be true, that the Power any one has, and the Ends for which he has it, may be by 
the Contrivance and Appointment of Men. | 
Io my ſaying, © The Ends of Commonwealths appointed by the Inſtitutors of them, 
c could not be their Spiritual and Eternal Intereſt, becauſe they could not ſtipulate f 
« about thoſe one with another, nor ſubmit this Intereſt to the Power of the Society, 
«. or any Sovereign they ſhould ſet over them. You reply, Very true, Sir; but they Pag. 62. 
can ſubmit to be puniſhed in their Temporal Intereſt, if they deſpiſe or neg lect thoſe greater 
Intereſts. How they can ſubmit to be puniſhed by any Men in their Temporal Inte- 
reſt, for that which they cannot ſubmit to be judg d by any Man, when you can ſhew, 
I ſhall admire your Politicks. Beſides, if the Compact about Matters of Religion be, 
that thoſe ſhould be paniſhed in their Temporal, who neglect or deſpiſe their Eternal 
intereſt, who I beſeech you is by this Agreement rather to be punithed, a ſober Diſ- 
ſenter, who appears concerned for Religion and his Salvation, or an irreligious pro- 
phane or debauched Conformiſt ? By ſuch as deſpiſe or neglect thoſe greater Intereſts, 
jou here mean only Diſſenters from the National Religion: for thoſe only you punith, 
though you repreſent them under ſuch a Deſcription as belongs not peculiarly to them; 
but that matters not, ſo long as it beſts ſutes your Occaſion. © | | _ 
In your next Paragraph you wonder at my News from the Weſt-Indies, I ſuppoſe © 
becauſe you found it not in your Books of Europe or Aſia. But whatever you may think, 
I aſſure you all the World is not Mile End. But that you may be no more ſurprized 
with News, let me ask you, Whether it be not poſſible that Men, to whom the 
Rivers and Woods afforded the ſpontaneous Proviſions of Life, and ſo with no private 
Poſſeſſions of Land, had no enlarged Deſires after Riches or Power, ſhould live to- 
* in Society, make one People of one Language under one Chieftain, who 
- U have no —— Power but to 1 7 them in time of —— their common 
nemics, wit any municipal Laws, Judges, or any Perſon with Superiority, 
eſtabliſh'id amongſt them, but ended all eur Differences, ifany' aroſe, by the 5 
temporary Determination of their Neighbours, or of Arbitrators choſen hy the Parties. 
Lask you whether in ſuch a Commonwealth, the Chieftain who was the only Man of 
Authority amongſt them, had any Power to uſe the Force of the Commonwealth to 
any other — but the Defence of it againſt an Enemy, though other Benefits were 
att 51 I ö ö i 105 | | a 5 N Youu. F 
— — 8 of mine to which you mean your next for an Anſwer, ſhall anſwer 


J. 2. p. 286. * You quote the Author's Argument, which he L. 3. p. 63. 45 

brings to prove that che Care of Souls is not committed to the Ma- to 42 Pa- 
„ giſtrate, in theſe Words: Ir is nut committed ro him by God, be- ragraph, I'think 
© canſe it appears mot God har ever given any ſuch Authority to-on I m nom 
Man over another, as to compel any one to his Religion. This, wholly paſs it 
„ when firſt I read it, I confeſs I thought a good Argument. But over. I ſhall on- 
** you ſay, this is quite beſides the Buſmeſs z and the Reaſon you give, ly tell you, that 
© 5 For the Authority of the Magiſtrate is not an Authority to com- as 1 have often 
* pel any one to his Religion, but only an Authority to procure all bis heard, ſo 1 hope 

ol. IL ET 12 Subjects | 


- 
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cc one that puniſhes 
- -  «' ſjgion they baue embraced or refuſed, I think I may yield you the 
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cee Subjects the means of diſcovering the way of Salvation,” and to pro- 


& cure withal, as much as in him lies, that none remain ignorant of 
ce ig, ec. I fear, Sir, you forget your ſelf. The Author was not 


o writing againſt your new Hypotheſis, before it was known in the 


« World. He may be excuſed, if he had not the Gift of Prophe- 


& cy, to argue againſt a Notion which was not yet ſtarted. He had in 
« View only the Laws hitherto made, and the Puniſhments (in 
<« Matters of Religion) in uſe in the World. The Penalties, as I 


< take it, are laid on Men for being of different Ways of Religion: 


«which, what is it other but to compe/ them to relinquiſh their 
ce own, and to conform themſelves to that from which they differ? 
ce Tf this be not to compe / them to the Magiſtrate's Religion, pray 


« tell us what is? This muſt be neceſſarily ſo underſtood; unleſs it 
“ can be ſuppoſed that the Law intends not to have that done, 
« which with Penalties it commands to be done; or that Puniſn- 
c ments are not Compulſion, not that Compulſion the Author 
& complains of. The Law ſays, Do this, and live; embrace this 
« Poctrine, conform to this way of Worſhip, : and be at Eaſe and 
« Free; or elſe be Fined, Impriſoned, Baniſhed, Burnt. If you 


« can ſhew among the Laws that have been made in England con- 


« cerning Religion, (and I think I may ſay any where elſe) any 
en for not having impartially examined the Re- 


« Cauſe. Law- makers have been generally wiſer than to make 


J ſhall always 
hear of Religion 


eſtabliſded by 


Law. For tho 


the Magiſtrate s 
Authority can 


add no Force or 
Sanction to any 
Religion, whe- 


ther true or 


falſe, nor any 
thing to the 
Truth or Vali- 


dity of his own, 


or any Religion 
whatſoever yet 
I think it may do 
much toward the 
upholding and 
preſerving the 


trus religionwiths 
in his Juriſdicti- 


onʒ aud ixthat re- 


ſpect may troper- 
« Laws that could not be executed: and therefore their Laws 2 enough le ſaid 
«were againſt Nonconformiſts, which could be known; and not | zo eſtabliſh it. 
cc for impartial Examination, which could not. *Twas not then 

ec befides the Author's Buſineſs, to bring an Argument againſt the Perſecutions here 
c in faſhion. He did not know that any one, who was ſo free as to acknowledge that 
ee the Magiſtrate has not an Authority to compel any one to his Religion, and thereby at 
cc once (as you have done) give up all the Laws now in Force againſt Diſſenters, had 
c yet Rods in ſtore for them, and by a new Trick would bring them under the Laſh 
er of the Law, when the old Pretences were too much exploded to ſerve any longer: 
« Have you never heard of ſuch a thing as the Religion Eſtabliſh'd by Lam? which is 
ec it ſeems. the Lawful Religion of a Country, and to be complied with as ſuch. 
There being ſuch Things, ſuch Notions yet in the World, it was not quite befides 
cc the Author's Buſineſs to alledge, that God never gave ſuch Authority to one Man over 
« - another, as to compel any one to his Religion. 1 will grant, if you-pleaſe, Religion 
« - Eftabliſh'd by Law js a pretty odd way of ſpeaking in the Mouth of a Chriſtian, 
& (and yet it is much in Faſhion) as if the Magiſtrate's Authority could add any Force 
< or Sanction to any Religion, whether true or falſe. I am glad to find you have ſo 
ec far conſidered the — Authority, that you agree with the Author, that he 


& hat none to compel Men to his Religion. Much leſs can he, by any Eſtabliſhment of 


e 


„ Law, add any thing to the Truth or Validity of his own, or any Religion 


«whatſoever. | 


That above-annexed is all the Anſwer yon think this Paragraph of mine deſerves. 
But yet in that little you ſay, you muſt give me leave to take notice, that if, as you 
ſay, the Mag iſtratè s Authority may do much towards the upholding and preſerving the 
true Religion within bis Juriſdiction; ſo alſo: may it do much towards the upholding and 

ſerving of a falſe Religion, and in that reſpect, if you ſay true, may be ſaid to efta- 
51 it. For I think I need not mind you here again, that it muſt unavoidably depend 


upon his Opinion, what ſhall be eſtabliſned for true, or rejected as falſe. 


And thus you have my Thoughts concerning the moſt material of what you ſay 


touching the Magiſtrate s Commiſſion to uſe Force in Matters of Religion, together 


with ſome incident Places in your Anſwer, which 1 have taken notice of as they have 
come in my Way. e e eee 5 | . 
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CRAP. Me 
Who are to be puniſhed by your Scheme. 


TO juſtify the largeneſs of the Author's Toleration „ Who would not have Jews, 
1 Mahometans and Pagans excluded from the Civil Rights of the Commonwealth, 
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becauſe of their Religion; I faid, © I feared it will hardly be believed, that we pray L. 2. p. 2. 


ec jn earneſt for their Converſion, if we exclude them from the ordinary and probable 
« Means of it, either by driving them from us, or perſecuting them when they are 


« among us. You reply 5 Nom I confeſs I thought Men might live quietly enough pag, 2. 


among us, and enjoy the Protection of the Government 3 all Violence and In- 
juries, without being endenizon'd, or made Members of the Commonwealth; which 4. 
lone can entitle them to the Civil Rights and Privileges of it. But as to Jews, Maho- 
metans and Pagans, if any of them do not care tolive among us, unleſs they may be admit= 
ted to the Rights and Privileges of the Commonwealth; the refuſing them that Favour 
i not, I ſuppoſe, to be Icoked upon as driving them from us, or excluding them from the 
ordinary and probable Means of Converſion 5 but as 4 juſt and neceſſary Caution in 4 
Chriſtian Commonwealth, in reſpect to the Members of it : who, if ſuch as profeſs Ju- 


daiſm, or Mahometaniſm, or Paganiſm, were permitted to enjoy the ſame Rights with 


them, would be much the more in Danger to be ſeduced by them; ſeeing they would loſe 
no Worldly Advantage by ſuch a were of their Religion: Whereas if they could not turn 


to any of thoſe Religions, without forfeiting the Civil Rights of the Commonwealth by 


doing it, tis likely they would conſider well before they did it, what Ground there was to 
expect that they ſhould get any thing by the Exchange, which would countervail the Loſs 
they ſhould ſuſtain by it. I thought Protection and Impunity of Men, not offending in 


Civil Things, might have been accounted the Civil Rights of the Commonwealth, 


which the Author meant: but you, to make it ſeem more, add the Word Privileges. 
Let it be ſo. Live amongſt you then Jews, Mahometans and Pagans may; but ende- 
nizon d they muſt not be. But why? Are there not thoſe who are Ambers of your 
Commonwealth, who do not embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them, any more than they? 
What think you of Socinians, Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, Presbyterians ? If they 
do not reject the Truth neceſſary to Salvation, why do you puniſh them? Or if ſome 
that are in the way to Perdition, may be Members of the Commonwealth, why muſt 
theſe be excluded upon the account of Religion? For I think there is no great Odds, 
as to ſaving of Souls (which is the only End for which they are puniſhed) amongſt 
thoſe Religions, each whereof will make thoſe who are of it miſs Salvation. Only if 
there be any fear of ſeducing thoſe who are of the National Church, the Danger is 
moſt from that Religion which comes neareſt to it, and moſt reſembles it. However, 
this you think but 2 juſt and neceſſary Caution in a Chriſtian Commonwealth in reſpect of 
the Members of it. I ſuppoſe (for you love to ſpeak doubtfully) theſe Members of 4 
Chriſtian Commonwealth you take ſich Care of, are Members alſo of the National 
Church, whoſe Religion is the true; and therefore you call them in the next Para- 
graph, Subjects of Chriſt's Kingdom, to whom he has a ſpecial Regard. For Diſſenters, 
who. are puniſhed to be made good Chriſtians, to whom Force is uſed to bring them to 
the true Religion, and to the Communion of the Church of God, tis plain are not in your 
Opinion good Chriſtians, or of the true Religion; unleſs you puniſh them to make 
them what they are already. The Diſſenters therefore who are already perverted, and 
reject the Truth that muſt ſave them, you are not, I ſuppoſe, ſo careful of, leſt they 
ſhould be ſeduced. Thoſe who have already the Plague, need not be guarded from 
Infection: nor can you fear that Men ſo deſperately perverſe; that Penalties and Pu- 
niſhments,, joined to the Ligbt and Strength of the Truth, have not been able to bring 
from the Opinions they have eſpouſed, into the Communion of the Church, ſhould be 
ſeduced to Judaiſm, Mabometani ſin, or Paganiſm, neither of which has the Advantage 
of Truth or Intereſt to prevail by. Tis therefore thoſe of the National Church, as 1 
conclude alſo from the cloſe of this Paragraph, (where you ſpeak of God's own peculiar 
People) whom you think would be much the more in Danger to be ſeduced by them, if 
Hey erp endeniæon d, fince they would loſe no Worldly Advantage by ſuch a Change of 
_ Ther Reltg 


gion, i. e. by quitting the National Church, to turn Jews, Mahomet ans, or 
7 aus. e This 
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This ſhews; whatever you ſay of the ſufficient Means of Inſtruction provided by the 
| Law, how well you think the Members of the National Church are inſtructed in the 
true Religion. It ſhews alſo, whatever you fay of its being preſumable that they em- 
brace it upon Conviction, how much you are fatisfied that the Members of the National 
Church are convinc'd of the Truth of the Religion they profeſs, or rather herd with, 
ſince you think therit in great Danger to change t for Fudaiſm, Mabometaniſm, or Pag a- 
ziſm it ſelf upon equal Terms, and becauſe they ſhall loſe no worldly Advantage by ſuch a 
Change. But if the forfeiting the Civil Rights of the Commonweaith, be the proper Re. 
medy to keep Men in the Communion of the Church, why is it uſed to keep Men from 
Fudaiſm or Paganiſm, and not from Phanaticiſm ? Upon this Accoutit why might not 
Jews, Pagans and Mahometans be admitted to the Rights of the Commonwealth, as 
far as Papiſts; Independents, and Quakers ? But you diftribute to every one according 
| to your good Pleaſure 3 and donbtleſs are fully juſtified by theſe following Words: 
A. p. 3. And whether this be not a reaſonable and neceſſary Cantion, any Man may judge, who does 
but conſider within how few Ages after the Flood Superſtition and 1dolatry prevailed over 
the world, and how apt even God's own peculiar People were to receive that Murtdl In- 
feeltion notwithſtanding all that he did to keep them from it. | | 
What the State of Religion was in the firſt Ages after the Flood, is ſo itnperſeQly 
known now, that as 1 have ſhewed you in another Place, you can make little Advar- 
tage to your Cauſe from thence. And fince it was the ſame Corruption then, which 
as you own, withdraws Men new from the true Religion, and hinders it from prevail- 
ing by its own Light, without the Aſſiſtance of Force z and it is the ſame Corruption 
that keeps Difſenters, as well as Jews, Aabometans and Pagans, from embracing of 
the Truth: why different Degrees of Puniſhments ſhould be uſed to them, till there 
err in them different Degrees of Obſtinacy, would need ſome better Reaſon. 
hy this common Pravity of humane Nature ſhould make Judaiſm, Mahometaniſmn or 
Paganiſm more catching than any ſort of Nenconformity, which hinders Men from 
embracing the true Religion; ſo that Jews, Mahometans and Pagans muſt, fot fear 
of infecting others, be ſhut out from the Commonwealth, when others are not, I 
would fain know? Whatever it was that ſo diſpoſed the Jews to Idolatry before the 
a Captivity, ſure it is, they firmly reſiſted it, and refuſed to change, not only where 
they might have done it on equal Terms; but have had great Advantage to boot; and 
therefore tis poſſible that there is ſomething in this Matter, which neicher you ner! 
do fully comprehend, and may with a becoming Humility fit down and confeſs, that 
ig this, as well as other Parts of his Providence, God's Ways are paſt finding out. 
jut this we may be certain from this Inſtance of the Jews, that it is not reaſonable 
to conelude, that becauſe they were ence inclin'd to Idolatry, that therefore they, ot 
any other People are in Danger to turn Pagans, whenever they ſhal Joſe no worldly Ad- 
vantage by. ſuch a Change. But if we may oppoſe nearer and known Inſtances to more 
remote and uncertain, look into the World, and tell me, ſince Jeſus Chriſt brought 
Life and Immortality to light-through the Goſpel, where the Chriſtian Religion 
exting Judaiſm, Mahometanifin or Paganiſm upon equal Terms, loſt fo plainly by it, 
that you have Reaſon to ſaſpet the Members of a Chriſtian Commonwealth wou 4 * 
Danger to be ſeduced to either of them, if they ſhould loſe no worldly Auvumtaxe by fuch a 
Change of their Religion, rather than likely to increaſe among them? Till you can find 
then ſome better Reaſon for excluding Jews, &-c.' from the Rights of the Commonwealth, 
you muſt give us leave to look on this as a bare Pretence. Beſides, I think you are 
under a Miſtake, which ſhews your Pretence againſtadmitting Jews, Mahometaiis and 
Pagans, to the Civil Rights of the Commonwealth, is ill grounded; for what Law 
I pray is there in England, that they who turn to und of thoſe Religions, forfeit the 
Civil Rights of the Commonwealth by doing it? Such à Law Idefire you to ſhew me ; 
and if you cannot, all this Pretence is out of Doors, and Men of your Church, fince 
on that Account they world lofe no worldly Advantage by the Change, wre in n nuch 
Dog to be fednced , whether Jews, Mahometans and Pagans are endenizon'd 
r no. 5 | $7 Pony Tho” 
But that you may not be thought too gracious, you tell us, That #s #0 Pagans parti- 
4 oularly you are ſo far from thinking that they ought not to be excluded from the Civil 
Rights of the Commonwealth, becanfe of their Religion, thut you cannot ſee how their Re- 
om can be ſuffered by any Commonwealth that knows and worſhips the only true God, 
f rhey would be t hongbt to retain any Fealouſy for his Honour, or even for that of hu- 
mane Maturr. Thus then you order the Matter; Jews and Mohomittdns may be 
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permitted to live in a Chriſtian Commonwealth with the Exerciſe of their Religion, 
Fur not be endenizon d: Pagans may alſo be permitted to live there, but not to have 
the Exerciſe of their Religion, nor be endenizon'd. F 
This according to the beſt of my Apprehenſion is the Senſe of your Words; for the 
Clearneſs of your Thoughts, or your Cauſe does not always ſuffer you to ſpeak plain- 
ly and directly; as here, having been ſpeaking a whole Page before what Uſage the 
Perſons of Jews, Mahometans and Pagans were to have, you on a ſudden tell us their 
Religion is not to be ſuffered, but ſay not what muſt be done with their Perſons. For 
do you think it reaſonable that Men who have any Religion, ſhould live amongſt you 
without the Exerciſe of that Religion, in order to their Converſion? which is no 
other but to make them down-right irreligious, and render the very Notion of a Dei- 
ty inſignificant, and of no Influence to them in order to their Converſion : It being leſs 
dangerous to Religion in general, to have Men ignorant of a Deity, and fo without 
any Religion; than to have them acknowledge a ſuperior Being, but yet to teach or 
allow them to neglect or refuſe worſhipping him in that way, that they believe he 
requires, to render them acceptable to him: It being a great deal leſs Fault (and - 
that which we were every one of us once guilty of) to be ignorant of him, than ac- 
| knowledging a God, and not to pay him the Honour which we think due to him: 7 
do not ſee therefore how thoſe who retain any Fealouſy for the Honour of God, can per- 
mit Men to live amongſt them in order to their Converſion, and require of them not 
to honour God according to the beſt of their Knowledge: unleſs you think it a Pre- 
paration to your true Religion, to require Men ſenſibly and knowingly to affront the pag, 54, 
Deity 3 and to perſuade them that the Religion you would bring them to, can allow 
Men to make bold with the Senſe they have of him, and to refuſe him the Honour 
which in their Conſciences they are perſuaded is due to him, which muſt to them and 
every body elſe appear inconſiſtent with all Religion. Since therefore to admit their 
Perſons without the Exerciſe of their Religion, cannot be reaſonable, nor conducing 
to their Converſion; if the Exerciſe of their Religion, as you ſay, be not to be ſuffered 
among us till they are converted, I do not ſee how their Perſons can be ſuffered amon 
us, ff that Exception muſt be added, till they are converted; and whether then the 
are not excluded from the ordinary means of Converſion, 1 leave you to conſider. 
I wonder this Neceſſity had not made you think on another way of their having the 
ordinary means of Converſion, without their living amongſt us, that way by whic 
in the beginning of Chriſtianity it was brought to the Heathen World by the Travels 
and Preaching of the Apoſtles. But the Succeſſors of the Apoſtles are not, it ſeems, 
Succeflors to this part of the Commiſſion, Go and teach all Nations. And indeed it i 
one thing to be an Ambaſſador from God to People that are already converted, ani 
have pro ided good Benefices, another to be an Ambaſſador from Heaven in a Country 
where you have neither the Countenance of the Magiſtrate, nor the devout Obedience 
of the People. And who ſees not how one is bound to be zealous for the propagating 
of the true Religion, and the convincing, converting and faving of.Souls, in a Coun- 
try where it is cſtabliſh'd by Law? who can doubt bur that there thoſe who talk ſo 
much of it are in earneſt? Though yet ſome Men will hardly forbear doubting, that 
thoſe Men, however they pray for it, are not much concerned for the Converſion of 
Fagans, who will neither go to them to inſtruct them, nor ſuffer them to come to us 
for the means of Converſion. . „ IE LEY 
ITis true what you fay, what Pagans call Religion is Abomination to the Almighty. But 
if that requires any thing from thoſe who retain any Jealouſy for the Honour of God, it 
is ſomething more than barely about the Place where thoſe Abominations ſhall he com- 
mitted. The true Concern for the Honour of God is not, that Idolatry ſhould be ſhut 
out of "England, but that it ſhould be leſſen d every where, and by the Light and Prea- 
ching of the Goſpel be baniſhed out of the World. If Pagans and Idolaters are, as 
vou RE the greateſt Diſponour conceivable to God Almighty, they are as much ſo on t'o- 
ther ſide of Tweed, or the Sea, as on this; for he from his Throne equally beholds all 
the Dwellers upon Earth. Thoſe therefore who are truly jealous for the Honour of God, 
will not, upon the Account of his Hoxoxr, be concerned for their being in this or in 
that Place, while there are Idolaters in the World; but that the Number of thoſe who 
are ſuch a,Diſonour_to him, ſhould every Day be as-much as poſſible diminiſhed, and 


| 8 bre wht to give Him his due Tribute. of Honour and Praiſe in a right way of © 
Worſhip.” I 
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is in This that a Jealouſy, Which is in carneſt' for God's, Honour, truly 


f ſhews'i felf in wiſhing and endeavouring to abate the Abomination, and drive 1delatry 
D p © our 
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out of the World, not in driving Idolaters out of any one Country, or ſending them 
away to Places and Company, where they ſhall fiod more Encouragement to it. 
*Tis a ſtrange Jealouſy for the Honour of God, that looks not beyond ſuch a Moun- 
tain or River as divides a-Chriſtian and Pagan Country, Where-ever Idolatry 
is committed, there God's Honour is concerned; and thither Mens Jealouſy for his 
Honour, if it be lincere indeed, will extend, and be in Pain to leſſen and take away 
the Provocation. But the Place God is provoked and diſhonoured in, which is a nar- 
row Conſideration in reſpect of the Lord of all the Earth, will no otherwiſe imploy 
\ Their Zeal, who are in earneſt, than as it may more or leſs conduce to the Converſion 
of the Offenders. ee ©: * 
But if your Jealouſy for the Honour of God, engages you ſo far againſt Mens commit- 
ting Idolatry in certain +Hlaces, that you think thoſe ought to be excluded from 
the Rights of the Commonwealth, and not to be ſuffered to be Denizons, who accor- 
ding to that Place in the Romans brought by you, are without Excuſe, becauſe when 
they knew God, they. glorified him not as God, but became vain in their Imaginations, and 
changed the Glory of the incorruptible God into an Image made like to corruptible Man. 
. 1 ſhall only change ſome of the Words in the Text you cite out of 1ſaiah; I have baked 
part thereof on the Coals, and eaten it, and ſhall I make the reſidue thereof a God? ſhall 
I fall down to that which comes of 4 Plant? And fo leave them with you to conſider 
whether your Jealouſy in earneſt carries you ſo far as you talk of; and whether when 
you have looked about you, you are ſtill of the Mind, that thoſe who do ſuch things 
ſhould be disfranchiſed and ſeat away, apd the Exerciſe of no ſuch Religion be any 
where permitted amongſt us? for thoſe things are no leſs an Abomination to God under 
a Chriſtian than Pagan Name. One Word more I have to ſay to your Jealouſy for the 
Honour of God, that if it be any thing more than in Talk, it will ſer it ſelf no leſs 
earneſtly againſt other Abominations, and the Practiſers of them, than againſt that of 
r | * PEP 
As 1 that in Job xxxi. 26, 27, 28. where he. ſays Idolatry zs to be puniſhed by the 
Judge; this Place alone, were there no other, is ſufficient to confirm their Opinion, 
who conclude that Book to be writ by a Jew. . And how little the puniſhing of Idola- 
try in that Commonwealth concerns our preſent Caſe, I refer you for Information to 
the Author's Letter. But how does your Jealouſy for the Honour of God, carry you 
to an Excluſion of the Pagan Religion from amongſt you, but yet admit of the Jewiſh 
and Mahometan? Or is not the Honour of God concern d in their denying our Saviour? 
If we are to look upon Fob to have been writ before the time of Aagſes, as the Author 
would have it, p. 32. and ſo by a Stranger to the Commonwealth of ſrael. Tis plain 
the general Apoſtacy he Jays ſo, much Streſs on, was not ſpread ſo far, but that there 
was a Government by his own Confeſſion, eſtabliſhed out of Judæa, free from, nay 
zealous againſt Idolatry. And why, there might not be many more as well as this, 


Which we hear of but by chance, it will concern him to ſhew. 
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Tou go on, But as to the converting Jews, Mahometans and Pagans 20 Chriſtianity, 
Pag. 4. 4 fear there will be no great Progreſs made in it, till Cbriſtians comè to a better Agree- 
ment and Union among themſetves.. 1 am ſure our Saviour prayed that all that ſhould be- 
lieve in him, might be one in the Father and him, (i. e. I ſuppoſe in that holy Religion 
which be taught them from the Father] that the World might believe that rhe Father 
had ſent him: Aud therefore when he comes to make Inquiſition, why no more Jews, Ma- 
hometans and Pagans have been converted to his Religion; Juen much fear, that a great 
part of the Blame will be found to lie upon the Authors and Promoters. of Sets and Divi- 
ont among the Profeſſors of it: which therefore, Ithink, all that are guilty, and all that 
would not be guilty, ought well to confider. oo oo Tens 
I Leafily grant that our Saviour pray d that all might be one in that holy Religion which 
he taught them, and in that very Prayer teaches what that Religion is, hig # Life eter- 
Joh. 17. 2. Hal, that they might know thee the only true God, and Telus Chriſt: whom thou haſt ſent. 
But mult it be expected, that therefore they ſhould all be af one Mind in things not 
neceflary to Salvation? For whatever Unity it was our Saviour pray 'd for here, tis 
certain the Apoſtles themſelves did not all of them agree in every thing: but even the 
928 them have had Differences amongſt them in matters of Religion, as appears, 
Ld ˙ ĩ˙•d Eames ee 
An Agreement in Truths neceſſary to Salvation, and the maintaining of Charity and 
brotherly Kindneſs. with the Diverſity of Opinions in other things, is that which will 
very well conſiſt with Chriſtian Unity, and is all poſſibly to be had in this World 70 
Ne 52 1 21 Sf C s Ss 8 . 38 atk * „„ „„ tier & HE = 8 3 41 . uc 
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ſuch an incurable Weakneſs and Difference of Mens Underſtandings. This probably 
would contribute more to the Converſion of Jews, Mahometans and Pagans, if there 
were propoſed to them and others, for their Admittance into the Church, only the 
plain and ſimple Truths of the Goſpel neceſſary to Salvation, than all the fruitleſs Pud- 
der and Talk about uniting Chriſtians in matters of leſs moment, according to the 
Draught and Preſcription of a certain Set of Men any where. | 

what Blame will lie on the Authors and Promoters of Sects and Diviſions, and (let me 
add) Animoſities amongſt Chriſtians, when Chriſt comes to make Inquiſition why no more 
Jews, Mahometans and Pagans were converted, they who are concerned ought certainly 
well ts conſider. And to abate in great meaſure this Miſchief for the future, they who 
talk ſo much of Sts and Diviſions, would do well to conſider too, whether thoſe are 
not moſt Authors and Promoters of Sects and Diviſions, who impoſe Creeds, Cere- 
monies and Articles of Mens making; and make things not neceflary to Salvation, the 
neceſſary Terms of Communion, excluding and driving from them ſuch as out of Con- 
ſcience und Perſuaſion cannot aſſent and ſubmit to them; and treating them as if they 


were utter Aliens from the Church of God, and ſuch as were deſervedly ſhut out as 


unfit to be Members of it; who narrow Chriſtianity within Bounds of their own ma- 
king, and which the Goſpel knows nothing of; and often for things by themſelves 
confeſſed indifferent, thruſt Men out of their Communion, and then puniſh them for 
not being of it. | + 
Who ſees not, but the Bond of Unity might be preſerved, in the different Perſua- 
fions of Men concerning things not neceflary to Salvation, if they were not made ne- 
ceſſary to Church-Communion 2 What two thinking Men of the Church of England 
are there, who differ not one from the other in ſeveral material Foints of Religion 
who nevertheleſs are Members of the ſame Church, and in Unity one with another 
Make but one of thoſe Points the Shibboleth of a Party, and erett it into an Article of 
the National Church, and they are preſently divided; and he of the two, whoſe 
Judgment happens not to agree with National Orthodoxy, is immediately cut off from 
Communion. Who I beſeech you is it in this Cafe that makes the Se? Is it not 
thoſe who contract the Church of Chriſt within Limits of their own Contrivance ? 
who by Articles and Ceremonies of 'their own forming, ſeparate from their Commu- 
nion all that have not erſuaſions which juſt jump with their Model? no hath 
Tis frivolous here to pretend Authority. No Man has or can have Authority tc 
ſhut any one out of the Church of Chriſt, for that for which Chriſt himſelf will not 
ſhut him out of Heaven. Whoſoever does fo, is truly the Author and Promoter o 
Schiſm and Diviſion, ſets up a Se&, and tears in Pieces the Church of Chriſt , o 
which every one who' believes, and practiſes what is neceffary to Salvation, is a Part 
and Member; and cannot, without the Guilt of Schiſm, be ſeparated from, or kept 
out of its external Communion.” In this lording it over the Heritage of God, and thus 
overſeeing by Impoſition on the unwilling, and not conſenting, which ſeems to be the 
meaning of St. Peter, moſt of the laſting Sects which ſo mangle Chriſtianity, had their 
Original, and continue to have their Support : and were it not for theſe eſtabliſh'd 
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Sects under the ſpecious Names of National Churches, which by their contratted and 2, 3. 


arbitrary Limits of Communion, juſtify againft themſelves the Separation and like 
Narrowneſs of others, the Difference of Opinions which do not. ſo much begin to be, 
as to appear and be owned under Toleration, would either make no Sect nor Diviſion; 
or elſe, if they were ſo extravagant as to be oppoſite to what is neceſſary to Salvation, 
and ſo neceſſitate a Separation, the clear Light of the Gofpel, joined with a ſtrick 


Diſeipline of Manners, would quickly chaſe them ont of the World. But whilſt need- 


leſs Impoſitions, and moot Points in Divinity are eſtabliſhed by the penal Laws of 
Kingdoms, and the ſpecious Pretences of Authority, what Hopes is there, that there 
ſhould be ſuch an Union amongſt Chriſtians any Where, as might invite a rational 
Turk or Infidel to embrace a Religion, whereof he is told they have a Revelation from 


God, which yet in ſome Places he is not ſuffered to read, and in no Place ſhall he be 


permitted to underſtand for himſelf, or to follow according to the beſt of his Under- 


ſtanding, when it ſhall at all thwart (though in things confeſſed not necefſary to Sal- 
P 


vation) any of thoſe' fele& 'Pditits' of Doctrine, Diſcipline, or outward Forſhip 

whereof the National Church has been pleaſed to makè up its Articles, Folity, and 

Ceremonies? And I ask, what a ſober ſenfible Heathen muſt think of the Diviſions 

amongſt Chriſtians not owing to Toleration, if he ſhould find in an Iſland, where 

9 ſeems to be in its greateſt Purity, * South and North Parts eſtabliſhing 
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Churches upon the Differences of only whether fewer or more, thus and thus choſen, 


ſhould govern; tho the Revelation they both pretend be their Rule, ſay nothing 


direftly one way or tother: each contending with fo much Eagerneſs, that they de- 


ny each other to be Churches of Chriſt , that is; in effect, to be true Chriſtians > 
To which if one ſhould add Tranſubſtantiation , Conſubſtantiation, Real Preſence, 
Articles and Diſtinctions ſet up by Men without Authority from Scripture, and other 
leſs Differences, (which good Chriſtians may diſſent about without endangering their 
_ Salvations) eſtabliſhed by Law in the ſeveral Parts of Chriſtendom: I ask, Whether 
the Magiſtrates interpoſing in matters of Religion, and eſtabliſhing National Chur- 
ches by the Force and Penalties of Civil Laws, with their diſtin (and at home re- 
puted neceſſary) Confeſſions and Ceremonies, do not by Law and Power authorize 
and perpetuate Sects among Chriſtians, to the great Prejudice of Chriſtianity, and 
Scandal to Infidels, more than any thing that can ariſe from a- mutual Toleration, 


with Charity and a good Life ? 


Thoſe who have ſo much in their Mouths - the Authors of Felt and Diviſnons L 


with ſo little Advantage to their Cauſe, I ſhall deſire to conſider, whether Natio- 
nal Churches eſtabliſhed as now they are, are not as much Sects and Diviſions in 


Chriſtianity, as ſmaller Collections, under the Name of diſtinct Churches, are in 


reſpect of the National? only with this Difference, that theſe Sub-diviſions and diſ- 
countenanced. Sects, wanting Power to enforce their peculiar Doctrines and Diſci- 


5 Pline, uſually live more friendly like Chriſtians, and ſeem only to demand Chriſtian Li- 


berty 3 whereby there is leſs Appearance of unchriſtian Diviſion among them: 
Wherea®thoſe National Sects, being back d by the Civil Power, which they never 
fail to make uſe of, at leaſt as à Pretence of Authority over their Brethren, uſual- 
1y breath out nothing but Force and Perſecution, to the great Reproach, Shame, 


and Diſhonour. of the Chriſtian Religion. in | | 
I faid, © That if the Magiſtrates would ſeverely and impartially ſet themſelves 


cc apainſt Vice in whomſoever it is found, and leave Men to their own Conſcien- 
& ces in their Articles of Faith, and Ways of Worſhip, true Religion would ſpread 


ce wider, and be more fruitful in the Lives of its Profeſſors, than ever hitherto it 
ce has done by the impoſing of Creeds and Ceremonies. Here I call only Immorali- 
ty of Manners, Vice; you. on the contrary, in your Anſwer,. give the Name of Vice 


to Errors in Opinion, and Difference in ways of Worſhip from the National Church: 


For this is the Matter in queſtion between us, expreſs it as you pleaſe. This being a 
Conteſt only about the Signification, of, a ſhort Syllable in the Exgliſi Tongue, we 
muſt leave to the Maſters of that Language to judge which of theſe two is the pro- 
per uſe of it. But yet, from my uſing the Word Vice, you conclude preſently, (ta- 
ling it in your Senſe, not mine) that the Magiſtrate has a Power in England (for 

England we are ſpeakin 979 to puniſh Diſſenters from the National Religion, be- 
cauſe it is a Vice. I will, if you pleaſe, in what I ſaid, change the Word Vice into 
that I meant by it, and ſay thus, IIf the Magiſtrates will ſeverely and impartially 
ſet themſelves againſt the Diſhoneſty and Debauchery of Mens Lives, and ſuch Im- 
moralities as I contra-diſtinguiſh from Errors in ſpeculative Opinions of Religion, and 


ways of Worſhip: ] and then pray ſee how your Anſwer will look, for thus it runs; 


It ſeems then with you the rejecting the true. Religion, and refuſing to worſhip God in de- 
cent Ways 2 by thoſe to whom God has left the ordering of thoſe Matters, are 
not comprebended in the Name Vice. But you tell me, f I except theſe things, and 


will not allow them to be called by the Name of Vice, perhaps other. Men may think it 


as reaſonable to except ſome other things Ci. e. from being called Vices] which they have 
a Kindneſs for: For inſtance , ſome may perhaps except arbitrary Divorce, Polygamy, 
Concubinage, ſimple Fornication , or Marrying within Degrees thought forbidden. Let 
them except theſe, and if you will, Drunkenneſs, Theft, and Murder too, from the 
Name of Vice; . nay, call them Vertues: Will they, by their calling them ſo, be 
exempt from the Magiſtrate's Power of puniſhing them? Or can they claim an Im- 
punity by what I have ſaid ? Will theſe Immoralities by the Names any one ſhall 
give, or forbear to give them, become Articles of Faith, or ways of Worſhip ? Which 
is all, as 1 exprefly ſay in the Words you here cite of mine, that I would have the 


' Magiſtrates leave Men to their own Conſciences in. But, Sir, you have, for me, 
Liberty of Conſcience to uſe Words in what Senſe you pleaſe; only I think, where 


another is concerned, it favours more of Ingenuity and love of Truth, rather to mind 
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the Senſe of him that ſpeaks, than to make a duſt and noiſe with a miſtaken Word, 
if any ſuch Advantage were given you. 30. II en. 
You ſay, That ſome Men would — Careleſneſs never acquaint themſelves with 
the Truth which muſt ſave them, without being forced to do it, which (you ſuppoſe) may 
be very true, notwithſtanding that (as I ſay) ſome are called at the third Hour, ſome 
at the ninth, and ſame at the eleventh Hour; and whentver they ar called, they embrace 
all the Truths. neceſſary to Salvation. At leaſt I do not ſhew why it may not: And 
| therefore this may be 10 Slip for any thing I have ſaid to prove it to be one. This I 
take not to be an Anſwer to my Argument, which was, That ſince ſome are not cal- 
led till the eleventh Hour, no body can know who thoſe are, who would never ac- 
quaint; themſelues with thoſe Truths that muſt ſave them, without Force, which is there- 
fore neceſſary, and may indirectiy and at a diſtance do them ſome Service. Whether 
that was my Argument or no, I leave the Reader to judge: But that you may not 
miſtake it now again, I tell you here it is ſo, and needs another Anſwer 
. Your way of uſing Puniſhments in ſhort is this, That all that conform not to the 
National Church, where it is true, as in England, ſhould be puniſned; what for? 
To make them conſider. This I told you had ſomething of impracticable. To which 


you reply, That you uſed the Word only in another Senſe, which I miſtook: Whe- Pag. 24. 


ther I miſtook your meaning in the uſe of that Word or no, or whether it was na- 
tural ſo to take it, or whether that Opinion which I charged on you by that Mi- 
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| ſtakes when you tell us, That not examining, is indeed the next end for which they are Pag. 45. 


Ys be not your Opinion, let us leave to the Reader: For when you have that 
ord in what Senſe you pleaſe; what I ſaid will be nevertheleſs true, viz. That 
« to puniſh Diflenters, as Diſſentets, to make them conſider, has ſomething impra- 
« (ticable in it, unleſs not to be of the National Religion, and not to conſider, be 
« the ſame thing. Theſe Words you anſwer-nothing to, having as you thought a 
great Advantage of borne; about my Miſtake of your Word onſy. But unleſs you 
will ſuppoſe, not to be of the National Church, and not to conſider, be the fame 
thing, it will follow, that to puniſh Diſſenters, as Diſſenters, to make them conſi- 
der, has ſomething of impracticable in it. 2 31 e TU: 


The Law punithes all Diſſenters: For what? To make them all conform, that's 


evident; Fo what End? To make them all confider, ſay you: That cannot be, for 
it ſays nothing of it; nor is it certain that all Diſſenters have not conſidered; nor 


is there any Care taken by the Law to enquire whether they have conſidered; ' when 
they do conform; yet this was the End intended by the Magiſtrate. So then witli 


you it is practicable and allowable in making Laws, for the Legiſlator to lay Puniſh- 
ments by Law on Men, for an End which they may be ignorant of, for he ſays no- 
thing of it; on Men, whom he never takes Care to enquire, whether they have 
done it or no, before he relax the Puniſhment, which had no other next End, but 
to make them do it. But though he ſays nothing of conſidering, in laying on the 


Penalt ies, nor asks any thing about it, when he takes them of; yet every body muſt 


underſtand that he ſo meant it. Sir, Sancho Pancha in the Government of his Iſland, 
did not expect that Men ſhould underſtand his meaning by his gaping: But in another 
Iſland it ſeems, if you had the Management, you would not think it to have any thing 
of impracticable or impolitick in it. For how far the Proviſion of Means of Inſtru- 
tion takes this off, we ſhall ſee in another Place. And laſtly; to lay Puniſhments 
on Men for an End which is already attained , (for ſome among the Diſſenters may 
have conſidered) is what other Law-makers look on as impracticable, or at leaſt un- 
juſt. But to this you anſwer, in your uſual way of Circle. That if I ſuppoſe you are 


for E Diſſenters whether they conſider or no, IL am in à great Miſtake ; for the * 


Diſſenters (which is my nord, not yours) whom you are for puniſhing, are only ſuch as 
reject the true Religion propoſed to them, with Reaſons and Arguments ſufficient to con- 
Vince them of the Truth of it, who therefore can never be ſuppoſed to confider thoſe 
Reaſons: and Arguments as they ought 5 whilſt they perſiſt in rejecting that Religion, or 
(in my Language) continue. Diſſenters; for if they did ſo conſider them, they would not 
continue Diſſenters. Of the Fault for which Men were to be puniſhed, diſtinguiſhed 
from the Eud for which they were to be puniſhed, - we heard nothing, as I remem- 
ber, in the firſt Draught of your Scheme, which we had in Tbe Argument conſadered, 
&c. But I doubt not but in ſome of your general Terms you will be able to find it, 


or what elſe, you pleaſe: For now having ſpoken but, that Men, who are of a dif- 


ferent Religion from the true, which has been tendred them with ſufficient Evidence, 
Vol. II. Uu 2 (and 
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(and Who are they hom the wiſe aud benign Diſpoſer and Governor of al things hs 
not furniſhed with competent Means of Salvation) are Oriminals, and are by the Ma- 
giſtente ic be puniſhed as ſuch, tis necefary your Scheme fhould be compleated; and 
whither that will carty yon, tis eaſy to ſee. K AEM Nd . A 61 

But pray, Sir, are there no Copformiſts that ſo rejels the trus Religion ? and would 
you: have them punithes toe, as you. here profeſs? Make that practicable by your 
Scheme, and you have dane ſomething to perſuade. us that your End in earneſt, in 
the uſt of Force, is to make Men confider, underſtand, and be of rhe true Religion; 
and that the rejscting the trus Religion tender d with ſufficient Evidence, is the Crime 
which hend fide: you would have puniſhed; and till you do this, all that you may 
ſay goncerning puniſhing Men to make them configer. as; they ought, 10 male them re- 
eeive-the/trus keligiony to male them embrace the Truth that muſt. ſave them, &c. will 
with all ſober, judieiqus, and unbiaſſed Readers, paſs only for the mark of great 
Zeal, if it ſcape amongſt Men as warm and as ſagacious as you are, a harſher 
Name: hilſt theſe Conformiſts, who neglect matters of Religion, who reject the 
ſaving Truths of the Goſpel, as viſibly. and as certainly as any Diſſenters, have yet 
no Penalties Jaid upon thm . ins e 

You talk much ef con/idering and not conſidering as one ought 5 of embracing and 


15 rejetting sbe true Religion, and abundance more to this purpoſe; which all, however ve- 


ry good and ſavoury Words, that look very weil, when you come to the Application 


. of Force, to procute that End expreſſed in them, amount to no more but Contor- 


mity and Non-Conſormity. If you ſee not this, I pity you; for I would fain think 
you g fair Man, who means well, though you have not light upon the right way to 
the End you propeſe; But if you -ſte it, and perſiſt in your Liſe of theſe good Ex- 
prefſiens to lead Men into à Miſtake in this matter; conſider what my Pagars and 
Aghemetans. could do worſe te ſerve 4 bad Cauſe. n 
. Whatever you may imagine, write ſo in this Argument, as I have before my 
Eyes the Acceunt, I ſhall one Day render for my Intention, and regard to 
Truth in the Management of it. I look on my ſelf as liable to Error as others; 
but this I am ſure of, 1 would neither impoſe on you, my ſelf, nor any body; and 
hould be very glad to have the Truth in this Point clearly eſtabliſn d: and there- 
e it is, I deſire vou again to examine, whether all the Ends you name to be in- 
cho by your Uſe. of Force, do in effect, when Force is to be your way put in pra- 
ice, reach any. farther than bare outward Conformity? Pray conſider whether ir be 
not that which makes you ſo ſhy of rhe Term Diſſenters, which you tell me is mine 
not your #ord.. Sinee none are by your Scheme to be puniſhed, but thoſe who do 
not conform to the National Religion. Diſtaters, I think, is the proper Name 
to call them by ; and 1 can ſee no Reaſon you have to boggle at it, unleſs your O- 
pinjon has ſomething in it you are unwilling ſhould: be ſpoke out, and call'd by its 
right. Name; But whether you like it or no, Perſecktion, and Perſecution of Diſſenters, 


are Names that belong to it as it ſtands now. | | Ty 
: And now 1 think 1 may leave you your Queſtion, wherein you ask, But cannot 
Diſſenters be puniſbed fer wot being of the Nations! Religion, as the Fault, and yet 
aul to make them confuder, as the End for which they dre puniſhed? To be anſwered 
by your ſelf, or to be uſed again, where you think there is any need of ſo nice a 
Diſtiadtion , as between the Fault for which Men are punithed by Laws, and the 
Eud tor which they are puniſhed : For to me I confeſs it is hard to find any other 
immediate End of Puniſhment in the Intention of human Laws, but the Amend- 
went of the Fault puniſhed; though it may be ſubordinate to other and remoter 


*  Engs. If the Law be only to puniſh Non- Conformity, one may truly ſay, to cure 


Pig. 24. 


that Fault, er to produce Conformity, is the End of that Law); and there is no- 


thing elſe immediately aimed at hy that Law, but Conformity; and whatever elſe 
it tende to as an End, myſt be only as « Conſequence: of Conformity , whether it 
be Edification, increaſe of Charity, or faving of Souls, or whatever elſe may be 
thought a Conſequence of Conformity. So that in a Law, which with Penalties 
Fas Conformity, and nothing elſe; one cannot ſay (properly I think) that Con- 
dderatien is the End of that Law, unleſs Conſiderarion be a Conſequence of Confor- 
— to which Conformity is ſubordivate, and does naturally conduce, or elſe is 


Te my arguing that it is opjuſt as well as impraQticable, Jou reply, here the 


= 4 "Os, 
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and ſufficient Evidence is offered to convince Men that it is ſo: There it 4 a Fault to 
be out of the National Church, becauſe it is a Fault not to be convinced that the Na- 
| tional Church is that true Church of God, Aud therefore ſince there Mens not being 
ſo convinced, can only be imputed to their not conſidering as they ought, the Evidence 
which is offered to convince them; it cannot be unjuſt to puniſh them to make them ſo to 
conſider it. Pray tell me, which is a Man's Duty, to be of the National Church 
firſt's or to be convinced firſt, that its Religion is true, and then to be of it? If it 
be his Duty to be convinced firft , why then do yon puniſh him for not being of it, 
when it is his Duty to be convinced of the Truth of its Religion, before it is his 
Duty to be of it? If you ſay it is his Duty to be of it firſt; why then is not Force 
uſed to him afterwards, though he be till ignorant and unconvinced ? But you an- 
ſwer, It # his Fault not to be convinced. What, every one's Fault every where? No, 
you limit it to Places where ſafficient Evidence is offered to convince Men that the Na- 
tional Church is the true Church of God. To which pray let me add, the National 
Church is ſo the true Church of God, that no body out of its Communion can em- 
brace the Truth that muſt fave him, or be in the way to Salvation. For if a Man 
may be in the way to Salvation ont of the National Church, he is enough in the 
true Church, and needs no Force to ht ing him into any other: For when a Man is in 
the way to Salvation, there is no, Neceſhty of Force to bring him into any Church 
of any Denomination, in order to his Salvation. So that not to be of the National 
Church, though true, will not be'a Fault which the Magiſtrate has a right to. pu- 
niſh, until ſufficient Evidence is offered to prove that a Man cannot be ſaved out of 
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it. Now ſince you tell us, that by ſufficzent Evidence you mean ſuch as will certainly Pag. 57 


win Aſſent when you have offer'd ſuch Evidence to convince Men, that the Natio- 
nal Church, any where, is ſo the true Church, that Men cannot be ſaved out of its 
Communion, I think I may allow them to be ſo faulty as to deferve what Puniſh- 
ment you ſhall think fit. If you hope to mend the matter by the following Words, 


where you ſay, that where ſuch Evidence is offered, there Mens not being convinced, pag. 25. 


can only be imputed to Mens not conſidering as they ought , they will not help you. 
For to conſider as they ought, being by your own Interpretation, zo confider ſo as not 


to reje# then your Anſwer amounts to juſt thus much, That ir # 4 Fault not to Pag · 40. 


de convinced that the National Church is the true Church of God, where ſufficient Evi- 
dence it offered to convince Men that it is ſo. Suſſicient Evidence is ſuch as will cer- 
tainly gain Aſent with thoſe who conſider as they ought, i. e. who conſider ſo as not to re- 
jet, or to be moved heartily to embrace, which I think is to be convinced. Who can 
have the Heart now to deny any of this? Can there be any thing ſurer, than that 
Mens not being convinc'd, is to be imputed to them if they are not convinc'd , 
where ſuch Evidence is offered to them as does convince them? And to puniſh all 
ſuch you have my free Conſent. © n 
hether all you ſay have any thing more in it than this, I appeal to my Rea- 
ders; and ſhould willingly do it to you, did not I fear, that the jumbling of thoſe 
good and plauſible Words in your Head, of ſufficient Evidence, conſider as one ought; 
dc. might a little jargogle your Thoughts, and lead you hoodwink'd the round of 
your own beaten Circle. This is a Danger thoſe are much expoſed to, who accu- 
ſtom themſelves to relative and doubtful Terms, and fo put together, that though 
aſunder they ſignify ſomething, yet when their meaning comes to be caſt up as they 
_ areplaced, it amounts to juſt nothing. ; 


' You goon, ar Faſtice it would be for Be Main ace Fo pou one for not being pag. 23 


# Carteſian, it will be time enongh to conſider when 1 have proved it to be as neceſſary for 
Mem to be Cartelians, as it 45 to be Chriſtians, or Members of God's Church, This will 


be a much better Anſwer to what I faid, when you have proved that to be a Chriſtian 


or a Member of God's Church, it is neceflary for a Diſſenter to be of the Chureh of 


England, If it be not Juſtice to puniſh a Man for not being a Carteſian, becauſe it 


is not as neceſſary to be a Cartefian, as to be a Chriſtian; I fear the ſame Argument 


will hold againſt puniſhing a Man for not uſing the Croſs in Baptiſm, or not kneeling 


at the Lord's Supper; and it will lie on you to prove, that it is as neceſſary to uſe 
the Croſs in Baptiſm, or kneeling at the Lord's Supper, as it is to be a Chriſtian ; For 


if they are not as neceſſary as it is to be a Chriſtian, you cannot by your own Rule, 


without Injuſtice, puniſh Men for not conforming to a Church wherein they are made 
an indiſpenſible Part of Conformity; and by this Rule it will be Tnjuitice to puniſh 


A p. 6, &c. 
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any Man for not being of that Church wherein any thing is required not neceſſary to 


Salvation; for that, I think, is the Neceſſity of being a Chriſtian. 


* 


To ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of puniſhing Diſſenters to make them examine, I ſaid, 
that ſo they were puniſhed for not having offended againſt a Law; for there is no Law of 
the Land that requires them to examine. Your Reply is, That you think the contrary 
is plain enough: For whete the Laws provide ſufficient Means of Inſtruction in the true 
Religion, and then require all Men to embrace that Religion; you think the moſt natural 
ConſtruQion of thoſe Laws is, that they require Hen to embrace it upon Inſtructiou ant 
Convict ion, as it cannot be Ky ag they ſhould do without examining the Grounds upon 
which it ſtands. Your , Anſwer were very true, if they could not embrace without 
Examining and Conviction. But ſince there is a ſhorter way to embracing, which 
coſt no more Pains than walking as far as the Church, your Anſwer no more proves, 
that the Law requires examining, than if a Man at Harwich being ſubpœna'd to ap- 
pear in Meſt minſter-Hall next Term, you ſhould ſay the pany Fm required him to come 
by Sea, becauſe there was ſufficient Means provided for his Paſſage in the ordinary 
Boat that by r from Harwich to London: But he taking 
it to be more for his Eaſe and Diſpatch: goes the ſhorter way by Land, and finds that 


. 


having made his Appearance in Court as was required, the Law is ſatisfied, and there 


7 


is no Enquiry n ade, what way he came thither. 


I therefore Men can embrace ſo as to ſatisfy the Law without examining, and it be 
true that they ſo h from the Means. of right Information, are ſo negligent in, and 4. 
verſe to examining, that there is need of Penalties to make them do it, as you tell us 


at large; How is it a natural Conſtruction of thoſe Laws, that they require Men to 


examine, which having provided ſufficient Means of Inſtruction, require Men only to 


Pag. 43. 
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offer it to your Conſderation. 


cChargeable with all theſe Abſurditirs: Nor wi 


conform, without ſaying any thing of examining ? eſpecially when the Cauſe aſſigned 
by. you of Mens neglecting to examine, is not want of Means of Iuſtruction, but want 
of Penalties to over-ballance their Averſion to the uſing thoſe Means; which you your 
ſelf confeſs, where you ſay, hen the beſt Proviſion. is made that can be, for the Inſtru- 
ion of the People, you fear. a great part of them will ſtill need Penalties to bring them 
to hear and recerve Inſtrufion : And therefore perhaps the remainder of that Paragraph, 
when you have conſidered it again, will not appear ſo impertinent a Declamation as you 
are pleaſed to think it: For it charged your Method (as it then ſtood) of puniſhing 
Men for not conſidering and examining with theſe Abſurdities. That it puniſhed Men 
for not doing that which the Law did not require of them, nor declare the Neglect of 
tobe a Fault, contrary to the Ends of all Laws, contrary to the common Senſe of 
Mankind, and the Practice of all Law-makers, who always firſt declared the Fault, 
and then denounced Fenalties againſt thoſe who after a Time ſet, , ſhould be found 
guilty of it. It charged your Method, that it allows not Impunity to the Innocent, 
bur puniſhes whole Tribes together, the Innocent with the Guilty; and that the thing 
deſigned in the Law was not mentioned in it, but left to the People. (whoſe Fault was 
want of Confideration). to be by Conſideration found out. 
- To avoid theſe Abſurdities, you have reformed your Scheme, and now in your 
Reply own with the frankeſt Perſecutors, that you . puniſh Men downright for their 
Religion, and that to be a Diſſenter from the true Religion, is a Fault to be puniſhed 
by the Magiſtrate. This indeed is plain Dealing, and clears your Method from theſe 
Abſurdities as long as you keep to it: but where ever you tell us, that your Laws are 
to make Men hear, to make Men conſider, to make Men examine; -- whilſt the Laws 
themſelves ſay nothing of hearing, n and examining, there you are ſtill 
111 the Diſtinction, which without any 
Difference you would ſet. up, between the Fault for which Men are to be puniſhed, 
and the End for which they are to be puniſhed, do you any Service herein, as I have 
ſhewed'you in another Place.  _ | MON ot | 


- 


Io what I ſaid L. 2. from p. 271. to . 275. concern r ing thoſe who by your Scheme 
are to be puniſhed, you having thought fit not to anſwer any thing, I ſhall here again 
„Let vs inquire,  Firft, Who it is you would have be puniſhed. In the-Place 
above cited, they are thoſe who are got into a wrong way, and are deaf to all Per- 
« ſuaſions. If theſe are the Men to be puniſhed, let a Law be made againſt them: 


| * oy have my Conſent. ; and that is the proper Courſe to have Offenders puniſhed. 
or 


you do not, I hope, intend to puniſh any Fault by a Law, which you do not 


„ name in the Law 3 nor make a Lay againſt any Fault you would not have — 
A | Led. 
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« ed, And now, if you are fincere, and in earneſt, and are (as a fair Man ſhould be) 
« for what your Words plainly ſignify, and nothing elſe ; what will ſuch a Law ſerve 
« for? Men in the wrong Way are to be puniſhed: but who are in the wrong Way, is 
« the Queſtion. You have no more reaſon to determine it againſt one, who differs 
« from you, than he has to conclude againſt you, who differ from him: No, not tho 
« you have the Magiſtrateand the National Church on your fide. For if to differ from 
cc them be to be in the wrong way; you who are in the right Way in England, will be 
ec jn the wrong Way in France. Every one here muſt be Judge for himſelf : And your 
&« Law will reach no body, till you have convinced him he is in the wrong Way: and 
cc then there will be no need of Puniſhment to make him conſider ; unleſs you will 


« affirm again what you have denied, and have Men puniſhed for embracing the Re- 


« ligion they believe to be true, when it differs from yours or the Publick. 

c Beſides being in the wrong Way, thoſe who you would have puniſhed, muſt be 
« ſuch as are deaf to al Perſuaſions. But any ſuch, I ſuppoſe, you will hardly find, 
« who hearken to no body, not to thoſe of theirown Way. If you mean by deaf to 
« 4 Perſuaſions, all Perſuaſions of a contrary Party, or of a different Church; ſuch, 
« I ſuppoſe, you may abundantly find in your own Church, as well as elſewhere z 
« and I preſume to them you are ſo charitable, that you would not have them puniſh- 
ec ed for not lending an Ear to Seducers. For Conſtancy in the Truth, and Perſeve: 
c rance in the Faith, is (I * rather to be encouraged, than by any Penalties 
« check'd in the Orthodox. And your Church doubtleſs, as well as all others, is Or- 


& thodox to it ſelf in all its Tenets. If you mean by al Perſuaſion, all your Perſuaſi- 


&« on, or all Perſuaſion of thoſe of your Communion z you do but beg the Queſtion, 
ce and ſuppoſe you have a Right to puniſh thoſe who differ from, and will not com- 
« ply with you. | Er bord cl 
« Your next Words are, When Men fly from the Mans of a right Infor mation, 
« and will not ſo much as conſider how reaſonahle it is throughly and impartially to ex- 
c amine à Religion, which they embraced upon ſuch Inducements as ought to have no 
« Sway at all in the Mutter, and therefore with little or no Examination of the proper 
« Grotinds of it ; What humane Method can be uſed to bring them to act like Men, in an 
« Affair of ſuch Conſequence, and to make a wiſer and more rational Choice, but that of 
« laying ſuch Penalties upon them, as may balance the Weight of thoſe Prejudices which 
& inclined them to prefer a falſe Way before the true, and recover them to ſo much So- 
« briety and Reflection, as ſeriouſly to put the Queſtion to themſelves, Whether it be real- 
« ly worth the while to undergo ſuch Inconveniences for adhering to a Religion, which, 
ce for any thing they know, may be falſe, or for rejecting another (if that be the Caſe). 
« which, for any thing they know, may be true, till they have brought it to the Bar of 
« Reaſon, and given it a fair Trial there? Here you again bring in ſuch as prefer 4 
ce falſe Way before a true: to which having anſwered already, I ſhall here ſay no 
“ more; but, That ſince our Church will not allow thoſe to be in a falſe may who 
« are out of the Church of Rome, becauſe the Church of Rome (which pretends In- 
« fallibility) declares hers to be the only true ay; certainly no one of our Church 
„ (nor any other, which claims not Infallibility) can require any one to take the Teſti- 
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« mony of any Church, as a ſufficient Proof of the Truth of her own Doctrine.“ So 5 


<« that true and falſe (as it commonly happens, when we ſuppoſe them for our ſelves, 
ce or our Party) in effect, fignify-juſt nothing, or nothing to the Putpoſe; unleſs 
ec we can think that true or falſe in England, which will not be fo at Rome or Gene- 
« v 5 and Vice verſa. As for the reſt of the Deſcription of thoſe, on whom you are 
_« here laying Penalties; I beſeech you conſider whether it will not belong to any of 


« your Church, let it be what it will. Conſider, I fay, if there be none in your Church i 
« who have embraced her Religion upon ſuch Inducements às ought to have no Sway at all. 


ce in the Matter, and therefore with little or no Examination of the proper Grounds. of 


« it z who have not been inclined by Prejudices; who do not 4dbere to 4 Religion which . 
« for. any thing they know may be falſe; and who have rejected another, which for any thing . 
<<, they know.may be true; If you have any ſuch in your Communion, (and *twill be an ad- 


6“ mirable, though I fear but a little Flock that has none ſuch in it) conſider well what 
ce you have done. You have prepared Rods for them, for which I imagine they will 
« con you no Thanks. For to make any tolerable Senſe of what you here propoſe, 
it muſt be underſtood that you would have Men of all Religions puniſhed, to make 


them conſider whether it be really worth the while to undergo ſuch Mconveniencies for 


* adhering to 4 Religion; which for any thing they know may be falſe. E you hope to avoid 


"oY bs that, 
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« that, by what you have ſaid of trueand falſe; and pretend that the ſuppoſed Pre- 
ce rene of the true Way in your Church, ought to preſerye its Members from your 
« Punifhment ; you manifeſtly trifle. For every Church's Teſtimony, that it has 
ce choſen the true may, muſt be taken for it ſelf 3 and then none will be liable; and 
« your new Invention of Puniſhment is come to nothing: Or elſe the differing Church- 
«© es Teſtimonies muſt be taken one for another; and then they will be all out of the 
& true may, and your Church need Penalties as well as the reſt. So that, upon your 
« Principles, they mult all or none be puniſhed. Chuſe which you pleaſe 3 one of 
& them, I think, you cannot eſcape. ER 
„ What you fay in the next Words; where Inſtrudion is ſtiffly refuſed, and all Ad- 
& monttions and Perſuaſions prove vain and ineffectual ; differs nothing but in the way of 


« expreſſing, from Deaf to all Perſuaſions ; And ſo that is anſwered already. 

In another Place, you give us another Deſcription of thoſe you think ought to 
ce be puniſhed, in theſe Words; Thoſe who refuſe to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit 
« to the Spiritual Government of the proper Miniſters of Religion, who by ſpecial Deſig- 
& nation, are appointed to exhort, admoniſb, reprove, &c. Here then, thoſe to be 
c puniſhed, are ſuch who refuſe to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit to the Government 
4 of the proper Miniſters of Religion. Whereby we are as much ſtill at uncertainty as 
& we were before, who thoſe are who (by your Scheme, and Laws ſutable to it) 
cc are to be puniſhed ; ſince every Church has, as it thinks, its proper Ainiſters of 
“ Religion: And if you mean thoſe that refuſe to embrace the Doctrine, and ſubmit to 
ce the Government of the Miniſters of another Church; then all Men will be guilty, and 
ee muſt be puniſhed, even thoſe of your own Church as well as others. If you mean 
& thoſe who refuſe, &c. the Miniſters of their own Church, very few will incur your 


el 


« Penalties : But if by theſe ot: 1 Miniſters of Religion, the Miniſters of ſome par- 


& ticular.Churchare intended, w 
« 2 f 


n. 


«you nor any body elſe will be able to find one guilty. Fray find me, if you can, a 
& Man whom you can judicially prove (for he that is to be puniſned by Law, muſt 


«Pons. EET. | 
But why, I. pray, all this boggling, all this looſe talking, as if you knew not 
« what you War, p durſt og e K out? Would you _ puniſhing ſome bo- 
& dy, you know not whom? I. do not think ſo ill, of you. Let me then ſpeak out for 
&« you. The Evidence of the Argument has convinced you that Men ought not to 
Ce e perſecuted for their Religion ; That the Seyerities in uſe among Chriſtians can- 
c not be defended; That the tener has not Authority to compel any one to his 
4 Religion. This you are forced to yield. But you would fain retain ſome Power in 
de the Magiſtrates Hands to puniſh Diſſenters, an new Pretence, viz. not for 
«© Raving embraced the Doctipe and Worſhip, they, believe to be true and Right, but 
for not having well conſidered their own and the Magiſtrate's: Religion. To ſhew 
0 that I.do not ſpeak. wholly without Book, give me leave to mind you of one 
6e Palſage of hours: the Words are, . Penalties, tu put them upon: a. ſerious and impartial 
cc "Examination of the Controverſy between, the Magiſtrate. and them. Though theſe 
«words be not intended to tell us who you would: have puniſhed, yet it may be 
& plainly inferr'd from them. And they more, clearly point out whom you aim at, 
than, all_the foregoing Places,, where. Jog cem to (aud. ſhould). deſcribe them. 


U 
an 
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“For they are ſuch as between whom and the Magiſtrate there is a Controverſy ; that is, 
<« in ſhort, who differ from the Magiſtrate in Religion. And now indeed you have 
« given us a Note by which theſe you would have puniſhed, may be known. We 


ce have; with much ado, found at laſt, whom it is We may preſume; you would have 
“ puniſhed. Which in other Caſes. is uſually not very difficult: becauſe there the 


« Faults to be amended, eaſily deſign the Perſons to be corrected. But yours is a new | 


« Method, and unlike all that ever went before it. 8 . 
c In the next place, let us ſee for what you would have them pnniſhed. Lou tell 
cc us, and it will eaſily be granted you, that not to examine and weigh impartially, and 
« without Prejudice or Paſſion, (all which, for ſhortneſs-ſake, we will expfeſs by this 
cc one word Conſider) the Religion one embraces or refuſes, is a Fault very common, and 
ce very prejudicial to true Religion, and the Salvation of Mens Souls. But Penalties 
« and Puniſhments are very neceſſary, ſay you, to remedy this Evil. | 
{© Let us now ſee how you apply. this Remedy. Therefore, ſay you, let all Diflen- 
« ters be puniſhed. Why? Have no Diſſenters conſidered of Religion? Or have all 
« Conformiſts conſidered ? That you your ſelf will not ſay. Your Project therefore 
« js juſt. as reaſonable, as if a Lethargy growing Epidemical in England, you ſhould. 
« propoſe to have a Law made to bliſter and ſcarify, and ſhave the Heads of all who 
« wear Gowns; tho'.it be certain that neither all who wear Gowns are Lethargick, 
« nor all who are Lethargick wear Gowns. | . | / 


——— Dii te, Damaſippe, Deeq; 
Verum ob conſilium donent tonſore. 


ee For there could not be certainly a more learned Advice, than that one Man ſhould. 


<« be pull'd by the Ears, becauſe another is aſleep: This; when you have conſider d 


. 
4 
5 . 


« of it again, (for I find, according to your Principle, all Men have now and then. 


< need to be jogg'd) you will, I gueſs, be convinced is not like a fair Phyſician; to ap- 


c ply a Remedy to a Diſeaſe; but, like an engaged Enemy, to vent one's Spleen upon 


« a Party. Common Senſe, as well as common Juſtice, requires, that the Remedies 
« of Laws and Penalties ſhould be directed againſt the Evil that is to be removed; 
« where-ever it be found. And if the Puniſhment you think ſo neceſſary, be (as 


« you pretend) to cure the Miſchief you complain of, you muſt let it purſue; and. 


« fall on the Guilty, and thoſe only, in what Company ſoever they are; and not, as. 
« you here propoſe, and is the higheſt Injuſtice, puniſh the innocent conſedering Diſſen- 
© ter, with the Guilty; and on the other fide, let the.znconfiderate guilty Conformiſt 
« ſcape, with the Innocent. For one may rationally-preſume that the National Church 


cc has ſome, nay, more, in proportion of thoſe who little conſider or concern them- | 


« ſelves about Religion, than any Congregation. of Diflenters: For Conſcience, or 


ce the Care of their Souls, being once laid aſide; Intereſt, of Courſe, leads Men into 


“ that Society, where the protection and Countenance of the Government, and 
« Hopes of Preferment, bid faireſt to all their remaining Deſires. So that if care- 


„ leſs, negligent, inconſiderate Men in matters of Religion, who, without being for- 
c ced, would not conſider, are to be rouzed into a Care of their Souls, and a Search 


« after Truth, by Puniſhments; the National Religion, in all Countries, will cer- 
« tainly have a right to the greateſt ſhare of thoſe Puniſhments, at leaſt, not to be 
ce maten em them, foi ty 7% 
This is that which the Author of the Letter, as I remember, complains of, and 
«. that juſtly, viz. That the pretended Care of Mens Souls always expreſſes. it ſelf, in 


I thoſe who would have Force any way made uſe of to that End, in very unequal Me- 
« thods; ſome Perſons being to be treated with Severity, whilſt others guilty of the ſame 


« Faults,” are not to be ſo much as touched. Though you are got pretty well out 
Hof the deep Mud, and renounce Puniſhments directly for Religion; yet you ſtick 


. « fill-in this part of the Mire; whilſt you would have Diſſenters puniſned to make 


« thera; conſider, but would not have any thing done to Conformiſts; though never ſo 
« negligent in this point of conſidering. The Author's Letter pleaſed me, becauſe it 
« is equal to all Mankind, is direct, and will, I think, hold every-where 3 which I 
take to he a good Mark of Truth. For I ſhall always ſuſpect that neither to com- 


- 


port with the Truth of Religion, or the Deſign: of the Goſpel, which is ſuited to 
only ſome one Country or Party. What is True and Good in England, will be 


« True and Good at Rome too, in China or Geneud. But whether your great and 


11 Vol. II. 


* only Method for the propagating of Truth, by beinging'the inconſiderate by Puniſn- 
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ee ments to'confider, would (according to your way of applying your Puniſhments on- 
ce y to Diffenters from the National Religion) be of uſe in thoſe Countries, or any | 
ce - where but where you ſuppoſe the Magiſtrate to be in the right, judge you. Pray, 
cc Sir, conſider a little, whether Prejudice has not ſome ſhare in your way of arguing, 
cc For this is your Poſition 3 Men are generally negligent in examining the Grounds of 
cc their Religion. This I grant. But could there be a more wild and incoherent Con- 
« ſequence drawn from it, than this; Therefore Diſſenters muſt be puniſhed ? ; 
All this you are pleas d to paſs over without the leaſt Notice: but perhaps you think 
you have made me full Satisfaction in your Anſwer to my Demand, who are to be pu- 
nifh'd 2 We will here therefore conſider that as it ſtands, where you tell us, 7hoſe who 
are to be puniſhed according to the whole Texonr of your Anſwer, are no other but ſuch, 
as having ſufficient Evidence tender d them of the true Religion, do yet reje& it: whether 
utterly refuſing to confider that Evidence, or not confidering as they ought, viz. with ſuch 
Care and Diligence as the matter deſerves and requires, and with honeſt and unbiaſſed 
Minds; and what Difficulty there is in this, you fay you cannot imaging. You promi- 
ſed you would tell the world who they were, plarnly and directly. And though you 
tell us, you cannot imagine what Difficulty there is in this your Account of who are to 
be puniſhed, yet there are fome things in it, that make it to my Apprehenſion not 
plain and direct. For firſt they muſt be only thoſe who have the true Religion ten- 
der'd them with ſufficient Evidence: W herein there appears fome Difficulty to me, who 
ſhall be Judge what # the true Religion: and for that, in every Country tis moſt pro- 
bable the Magiſtrate will be. If you think of any other, pray tell us. Next there 
ſeems ſome Difficulty to know, who ſhall be judge what is ſufficient Evidence. For 
where a Man is to be punithed by Law, he muſt be convicted ot being guilty z which 
ſince in this Caſe he cannot be, unleſs it be proved he has had the true Religion ten- 
der'd to bim with ſufficient Evidence, it is neceſfary that fome body there muſt be Judge 
what is the true Religion, and what is ſuſſitent Evidence; and others to prove it has 
been ſo tender d. It you were to be of the Jury, we know what would be your Ver- 
dict concerning fafficient Evidence, by theſe words of yours, To ſay that a Man who has 
the true Religion propoſed to him with ſufficient Evidence of its Truth, may conſider it as 
be aught, or do ha utmoſt in conſidering, and yet not perceive the Truth of it, is neither 
more nor leſs, than to ſay that ſufficient Evidence is not ſufficient : For what does any Man 


mean tent Evidence, but ſuch as will certainly win Aſſent wherever it is duly con- 


ſidered ? Upon which his conforming, or not conforming, would without any farther 
Queſtions determine the Point. But whether the reſt of the Jury could upon this be 

able ever to bring in any Man guilty, and ſo liable to Puniſhment, is a Queſt ion. For 
if ſufficient Evidence be only that which certainly. wins Afſent, where ever a Man does his 
atmoſt in conſidering, "twill be very hard to prove that a Man who rejects the true Reli- 
jon, has had it tender'd with ſufficient Buidexce, becaufe it will be very hard to prove 

ie has not done bis utmoſt in conſidering it. So that notwithſtanding all you have here 


| ſaid, to punith any Man by your Method is not yet fo very practicable. 


But you clear all in your following words, which ſay, There is nothing more evident 
than that thoſe who reject the true Religion, are culpable, and deſerve to be puniſhed. By 
whom? By Men: That's ſo far from being evident, as you talk, that it will require 


better Proofs than I have yet ſeen for it. Next you fay, 'Tis eaſy enough to know when 


Men reject the true Religion. Yes, when the true Religion is known, and agreed on 
what ſhall be taken to be ſo in judicial Proceedings, which can ſcarce be till *tis agreed 
who ſhall determine what is true Religion, and what not. Suppoſe a Penalty ſhould 
in the Univerſity be laid on thoſe who rejected the true Peripatetick Doctrine, could 
that Law be executed on any one, unleſs it were agreed who ſhould be Judge what was 
the true Peripatetick Doctrine? If you ſay-it may be known out of Ariſtotle's Writings: 
then I anſwer, that it would be a more reaſonable Law to lay the Penalty on any one, 
who rejected the Doctrine contained in the Books allowed to be Ariſtotle's, and printed 
under his Name. You may apply this to the rue Religion, and the Books of the Scripture, 


i you pleaſe: though after all, there muſt be a Judge agreed on, to determine what 


Doctrines are contained in either of thoſe Writings, before the Law can be practicable. 
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But you go on to prove, that it is eaſy to know when Men reject the true Religion: 
for, ſay you, that requires uo more than that we know that that Religion was tender d to 
them with, ſufficient Evidence of 'the Truth of it. And that it may be tender d to Men with 
ſich: Evidence, aud that it may be known when it is ſo tender d, theſe things, you ſay, you 
tale leave here to ſuppoſe. Lou fuppoſe then more than ein bogllows you. For that 
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it can be judicially known that the true Religion has been tender d to any one with ſufficient 
Evidence, is what I deny, and that for Reaſons abovementioned, which, were there 
no other Difficulty in it, were ſufficient to ſhew the Unpracticableneſs of your 
Method. e e | e won Feet e! 
Vou conclude this Paragraph thus, Which is all that needs be ſaid upon this Head to 
ſhew the Conſiſtency and Practicableneſs of this Method: And what do you any where ſay 
againſt this? Whether I ſay any thing or no againſt it, I will bring a Friend of yours 
that will ſay that Difſenters ought to be puniſhed for being out of the Communion of 
the Church of England. I will ask you now, how it can be proved that ſuch an one 
is guilty of rejecting the one only true Religion? Perhaps it is becauſe he ſeruples the 
Croſs in Baptiſm, or Godfathers and Godmothers as they are uſed, or kneeling at 
the Lord's Supper; perhaps it is becauſe he cannot pronounce all damn d that believe 
not all Athanaſins's Creed, or cannot join with ſome of thoſe Repetitions in our Com- 
mon- Prayer, thinking them to come within the Prohibition of our Saviour, each of 
which ſhuts a Man out from the Communion of the Church of Exgland, as much as if 
he denied Jeſus Chriſt to be the Son of God. Now, Sir, I beſeech you, how can it 
be known, that ever ſufficient Evidence was tender'd to ſuch a Diſſenter to prove, that 
what he rejects is a part of that one only true Religion, which unleſs he be of, he 
cannot be ſaved? Or indeed how can it be known, that any Diſſenter rejects that one 
only true Religion, when being puniſhed barely for not conforming, he is never asked, 
what part it is he diſſents from or rejects? and ſo it may be ſome of thoſe things which 
I imagine will always want ſufficient Evidence to prove them to be Parts of that only. 
one true Religion, without the hearty embracing whereof no Man can be faved: © 
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H OW much ſoever you have endeavoured to reform the Doctrine of Perſecution 

to make it ſerve your Turn, and give it the Colour of Care and Zeal for the 

true Religion in the Country where alone you are concern'd it ſhould be made uſe of; 
yet you have laboured in vain, and done no more, but given the old Engine a new 
Varniſh to ſet ir off the better, and make it look leſs frightful : For by what has been 
ſaid in the foregoing Chapters, I think it will appear, that if any Magiſtrate have 
Power to puniſh Men in matters of Religion, all have; and that Diſſenters from the 
National Religion muſt be puniſhed every where or no where. The horrid Cruelties 
that in all Ages, and of late in our View, have been committed under the Name, 
and upon the Account of Religion, give ſo juſt an Offence and Abhorrence to all who 
have any Remains, not only of Religion, but Humanity left, that the World is aſha- 
med to own it. This Objection therefore, as much as Words or Profeſſions can do, 
you have laboured to fence againſt it; and to exempt your Deſign from the Suſpicion 
of any Severities, you take Care in every Page almoſt to let us hear of moderate Force, 
moderate Fenalties 3 but all in vain: and I doubt not but when this part too is exami- 
ned, it will appear, that as you neither have, nor can limit the Power of puniſhing 
to any diſtinct ſort of Magiſtrates, nor exempt from Puniſhment the Diſſenters from 
any. National Religion: So neither have, nor can you limit the Puniſhment to any 
Degree-ſhort of the higheſt, if you will uſe Puniſhments at all in matters of Religion. 

What you have done in this Point beſides giving us good Words, I will now examine. 

Lou tell me, I bave-taken 4 Liberty which will need Pardon, becauſe I ſay, „ Vou 
© have- plainly yielded the Queſtion by-owning' thoſe greater Severities to be impro- 
« per and unfit. But if I ſhall make it out, that thoſe are as proper and fit as your 
moderate Penalties 4 and that if you will uſe one, you muſt come to the other, as will 
appear from what you your ſelf ſay: whatever you may think, I ſhall not imagine other 
Readers will conclude I have taken too great a Liberty, or ſhall much need Pardon. 
For if as you ſay in the next Page, Authority may reaſonably and juſtiy uſe ſome Degrees. _ . . 
of Force. where it is needful; I ſay they may alſo uſe any Degree of Force Where Ps 2? 
it is needful. Now upon your Grounds , Fire and Sword, tormenting and 

- Undoing, and thoſe other Puniſhments which you condemn, will be needful, even 
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to Torments of the higheſt Severity, and be as neceſſary as thoſe moderate Penalties 
which you will not name. For Lask you, to what purpoſe do you uſe any Degree 
of Force? Is it to prevail with Men to do ſomething that is in their Power , or 
that is not? The latter I ſuppoſe you will not ſay, till your Love of Force is ſo 
increaſed, that you fhall think it neceſſary to be made uſe of to produce Impoſſibi- 


lities : If Force then be to be uſed only to bring Men to do what is in their Power, 
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what is the Neceſſity you aſſign of it? only this, as I remember, viz. That when gen- 
tle Admonitions and earneſt Intreaties will not prevail, what other means is there left 
but Force? And I upon the ſame ground reply; If lefler Degrees of Force will not 
wevail, what other means is there left but greater; If the loweſt Degree of Force 
xe neceflary where gentler means will not prevail, becauſe there is no other means 
left; higher Degrees of Force are neceſſary, where lower will not prevail, for the 
ſame Reaſon. Unleſs you will ſay all Degrees of Force work alike; and that lower 
Penalties prevail as much on Men as greater, and will equally bring them to do what 
is in their Power, If fo, a phlip on the Forehead, or a Farthing Mult, may be Pe- 
nalty enough to bring Men to what you propoſe. But if you ſhall laugh at theſe, 
as being for their ſmalneſs inſufficient, and therefore will think it neceſſary to increaſe 
them, I fay, wherever Experience ſhews any Degree of Force to be inſufficient to 
prevail, there will be- ſtill the ſame neceſſity to increaſe it. For wherever the End 
is weceſ[ary, and Force is the means, the only means left to procure it, both which 


- you ſuppoſe in our Caſe, there it will be found always neceflary to increaſe the De- 


grees of Force, where the lower prove ineffectual, as well till you come to the higheſt 
as when you begin with the loweſt. So that in your preſeat Caſe I do not wonder 
you uſe ſo many Shifts, as I thall ſhew by and by you do, to decline naming the 
higheſt Degree of what you call moderate. If any Degree be neceſſary, you cannot 
aſhgn any one (condemn it in Words as much as you pleaſe) which may not be ſo, 
and which you muſt not come to the Uſe of. If there be no ſuch Neceſſity of Force 
as will juſtify thoſe higher Degrees of it, which are Severities you condemn, neither 
will it juſtify the Uſe of your lower Degrees. rn 

If, as you tell us, falſe Religions prevail againſt the true, merely by the Advantage 
they bave in the Corruption and Pravity of humane Nature left to itſelf unbridled by Au- 
thoritꝝ. If the not receiving the true Religion be a Mark and Effect merely of the 
Prevalency of the Corruption of human Nature; may not, nay, muſt not the Magi- 
ſtrate, if lefs will not do, uſe his utmoſt Force to bring Men to the true Religion? 


his Force being given him to ſuppreſs that Corruption; eſpecially ſince you give it 
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for a meaſure of the Force to be uſed, that it muſt be ſo much, as without which or- 
diuarily they will not embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them. What ordinarily ſigni- 
fies here ta make any determinste meaſure is hard to gueſs; but ſignify it what it 
will, fo much Force muſt be uſed, as without which Men will not embrace the Truth; 
which, if it ſignify any thing intelligible, ires, that where lower Degrees will not 
day greater muſt be uſed, till you come to what will ordinarih do; but what that or- 
dixarily is, no Man can tell. If one Man will not be wrought on by as little Force 


a5 another, muſt not greater Degrees of Force be uſed to him ? Shall the Magiſtrate 


who is obliged to do wbat bes in him, be excuſed, for letting him be damn d, without 
the Uſe of all the means was in his Power ? And will it be ſufficient for him to plead, 
that though he did not all mhat lay in him, yet he did what ordinarily prevailed, 


or what prevailed on ſeveral others. Force, if that be the Remedy, muſt be 


pro- 
portion d to the Oppoſition. If the Doſe that has ently wrought on others, will 
not purge a Man whoſe Life lies on it, muſt it not therefore be made ſufficient and 
efteftual, becauſe it will be more than what is called ordinary? Or can any one 
ſay the Phyſician has done bis Duty, who lets his Patient in an extraordinary Caſe 


perth in the Uſe of only moderate Remedies, and pronounces him incurable, before 


has tried the utmoſt he can with the powerfulleſt Remedies which are in his 


{Having renounced leſs of Eftote, corperal Puriſmnents, Imprifenment, and fuch ſort 
of Severities', as unfit to be uſed in matters of: Religion; you ask, will it follow 
from hence that the Magiſtrate has uo right to nſe any Force at all ? Yes, it will fol- 


lows till zou give ſome Anſwer to what 1 fay in that Place, uiz. That if you give 


up Puniſhment of « Man in his Perfor, Liberty aud Eſtate, I think we need not ſtand 


with zen far an Puniſnmont, may be made uſe of. But this you paſs by without any 


notice. I doubt nat but you will here think you have a ready Anfiver, by telling 
e | EX A me, 


As 
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me, you mean only depriving Men of their Eſtates, maiming them with corporal Pu- 
niſhments, ſtarving and tormenting them in noiſome. Priſons, and other ſuch Severities 
which you have by name excepted ;. but lower Penalties: may yet be uſed, for Penal- pag. 1. 
ties is the Word you carefully uſe, and diſclaim that of Paxiſhment, as if you diſown- 
ed the thing. I wiſh you would tell us too by name, what thoſe lower Penalties are 
ou would have uſed, as well as by name you tell us thoſe Severities you diſallow. 
hey may not maim a. Man with corporal Puniſhments 5 may they uſe any corporal 
Puniſhments at all? They may not ſtarve and torment them in noiſome Priſons for Re- 
ligion; that you condemn as much as I. May they put them in any Priſon at all > They 
may not deprive Men of their Eſtates J ſuppoſe you mean their whole Eſtates: May 
they take away half, or a quarter, or an hundredth part? *Tis ſtrange you ſhould 
be able to name the Degrees of Severity that will hinder more than promote the Pro- 
greſs of Religion, and cannot name thoſe Degrees that will promote rather than binder 
it; that thoſe who would take their Meaſures by you, and follow your Scheme, 
might know how to proceed ſo, as not to do more Harm than Good: For ſince you are 
ſo certain, that there are Degrees of Puniſpments or Penalties that will do Good, and 
other Degrees of them that will do Harm; ought you not to have told us, what 
that true Degree is, or how it may be known, without which all your goodly Scheme 
is of no uſe? For allowing all you have ſaid to be as true as you would have it, 
no " aa can be done without ſhewing the juſt Meaſure of Puniſhment to be 
uſed. 35 | 
If the Degree be too great, it will, you confeſs, do Harm: Can one then not 
err on the other hand, by uſing too little? If you ſay ſo, we are agreed, and I de- 
fire no better Toleration. If therefore too great will do Harm, and too little, in your 
Opinion will do no Good, you ought to tell us the juſt mean. This I preſſed upon 
* ; whereof that the Reader may be Judge, I ſhall here trouble him with the 
Repetition. . | | | 
* : There is a third Thing, that you are as tender and reſerv'd in, as either naming L.: p 278. 
« the Criminals to be puniſhed, or poſitively telling us the End for which they ſhould 
ce be puniſhed ; and that is, with what fort of Penalties, what degree of Puniſhment 
c they ſhould be forced. You are indeed ſo gracious to them, that you renounce 
ec the Severities and Penalties hitherto made uſe of. You tell us, they ſhould be but A. p. 24. 
ec moderate Penalties, But if we ask you what are moderate Penalties, you confeſs 
you connot tell us: So that by moderate here, you yet mean nothing. You tell A. p. 15. 
us, The outward Force to be applied, ſhould be duly tempered. But what that due 
Temper is, you do not, or cannot ſay; and fo, in effect, it ſignifies juſt nothing. 
Yet if in this you are not plain and direct, all the reft of your Deſign will ſignify 
nothing. For it being to have ſome Men, and to ſome End, puniſhed ; yet if it 
cannot be found what Funiſhment is to be uſed, it is (notwithſtanding all you have 
ſaid) utterly uſeleſs. You tell us modeſtly, That to deter mine preciſely the juſt A. p. 12. 
meaſure of the Puniſhment, will require ſome Conſideration. If the Faults were pre- 
ciſely determined, and could: be proved, it would require no more Conſideration 
to determine the meaſure of the Puniſhment in this, than it would in any other 
Caſe, where thoſe were known. But where the Fault is undefined, and the Guilt 
not to be proved, (as I ſuppoſe it will be found in this preſent Buſineſs of exa- 
mining) it will without doubt require Conſideration to proportion the Force to the 
Deſign : Juſt fo much Conſideration as it will require to fit a Coat to the Moon, 
te or proportion a Shoe to the Feet of thoſe who inhabit her. For to proportion a 
Puniſhment to a Fault that you do not name, (and ſo we in Charity ought to 
think you do not yet know) and a Fault that when you have named, it will be 
impoſſible to be proved who are or are not guilty of it, will, I ſuppoſe, require 
.« - much Conſideration as to fit a Shoe to Feet whoſe Size and Shape are not 
« Known, | "WF | 
& However, you offer ſome meaſures whereby to regulate your Puniſhments 3 which 
when they are looked into, will be found to be juſt as good as none, they be- 
ing impoſſible to be any Rule in the Caſe. The firſt is, So much Force, or ſuch A. p. 14. 
Penalties as are ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with Mex of common Diſcretion, 
and not deſperately perverſe and olſtinate, to weigh Matters of Religion carefully and 
£ 9 and without which ordinarily they will not do this. Where it is to be 
<. obſerved: N $25 (8 by 19 * W 
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dee Firſt, That who are theſe Men of common Diſcretion, is as hard to know, as to krow 
ec what is a fit Degree of Puniſhment in the Caſe ; and ſo you do but regulate one 
c Uncertainty by another. Some Men will be apt to think, that he who will not 
« weigh Matters of Religion, which are of infinite Concernment to him, without Pu- 
“ niſhment, cannot in reaſon be thought a Man of common Diſcretion. Many Women 
“ of common Diſcretion enough to manage the ordinary Affairs of their Families, are 
& not able to read a Page in an ordinary Author, or to underftand and give an account 
« what it means, when read to them. Many Men of common Diſcretion in their Cal- 
ce Iings, are not able to judge when an Argument is concluſive or no; much lefs to 
ce trace it through a long Train of Conſequences. hat Penalties ſhall be ſuſſicient to 
& prevail with ſuch (who upon Examination, I fear, will not be found to make the 
cc leaſt part of Mankind) to examine and weigh Matters of Religion carefully and im- 
& partially? The Law allows all to have common Diſcretion, for whom it hes not 
ee provided Guardians or Bedlam. So that, in effect, your Men of common Diſcretion 
are all Men, not judg'd Idiots or mad Men: And Penalties ſufficient to prevail with 

Men of common Diſcretion, are Penalties ſufficient to prevail with all Men but Idiots 
and mad Men. Which what a Meaſure it is to regulate Penalties by, let all Men 
of common Diſcretion judge. enen E 
„ Secondly, You may be pleaſed to confider, that all Men of the ſame Degree of 
Diſcretion, are not apt to be moved by the fame Degree of Penalties. Some are of 
a more — ſome of a more ſtiff Temper; and what is ſufficient to prevail on 
one, is not half enough to move the other; though both Men of common Diſcreti- 
on. So that common Diſcretion will be here of no uſe to determine the Meaſure of 
Puniſhment : eſpecially, when in the ſame Clauſe you except Men deſperateh per- 
verſe and obſtinate; who are as hard to be known, as what youſeek, viz. the juſt 
Froportions of Puniſhments neceſſary to prevail with en to conſider, examine, and 
weigh Matters of Religion; wherein, if a Man tells you he has conſidered, he has 
weighed, he has examined, and ſo goes on in his former Courſe, tis impoſſible for 
you ever to know whether he has done his Duty, or whether he be deſperately per- 
verſe and obſtinate. So that this Exception ſignifies juft nothing. 
6 There are many things in ycur uſe of Force and Penalties; different from any 
I ever met with elfewhere. One of them, this Clauſe of yours concerning the Mea- 
ſure of Puniſhments, now under Conſideration, offers me; wherein you proportion 
your Puniſkments only to the Yielding and Corrigible, not to the Perverſe and Ob- 
© ſtinate; contrary to the common Diſeretion which has hitherto made Laws in other 
6 Caſes, which levels the Puniſhments againſt refractory Offenders, and never ſpares 
« them becauſe they are obſtinate. This however I will not blame as an Over-ſight 
« jn you. Your new Method, which aims at ſuch impracticable and inconſiſtent 
4 things as Laws cannot bear, nor Fenalties be uſeful to, forced you to it. The Uſe- 


S RN 


-« leſneſs, Abſurdity, and Unreaſonableneſs of great Severities, you had acknowledg- 


A. P. 12. 


Pag. 49. 


cc ed in the foregoing Paragraphs: Diſſenters you would have brought to conſider by 
« moderate Penalties; they lie under them; but whether they have conſidered or no, 
ce (for that you cannot tell) they ſtill continue Difſenters. What is to be done now ? 
« Why, the Incurable are to be left to God, as you tell us. Your Funiſhments were not 
«© meant to prevail on the deſperately Perverſe and Obſtinate, as you tell us here. And 
4 ſo whatever be the Succeſs, your Puniſhments are however juſtified,” WEN 

. The fulneſs of your Anſwer to my Queſtion,” Vith what Puniſhments ? made you 
poſſibly paſs by theſe two or three ages without making any particular Reply to 
any thing 1 faid in them: we will therefore examine that Anſwer of yours, where 
you tell us, That having in your Enſwer declared that you take the Severities ſo often 
mentioned (which either deſtroy Men, er make them miſerable) to be untterly unapt and 
improper (fer Reaſons there given) to bring Men to embrace the Truth that muſt ſave 
them : but juſt how far within thoſe Bounds that Force extends it ſelf, which really 
ſerviceable to that End, you do not preſume" to determine. Io determine how far 
moderate Force reaches, when it is neceflary to your Buſineſs: that it ſhould be deter- 


- mined, is not preſuming : You night with more Reaſon have called it preſaming, to 


talk of moderate Penalties, and not to be able to determine what you mean by them ; 
or to premiſe, as you do, That you will tell plainly and direftly, with what Puniſh- 
ents; and here to tell us, You do rot preſume to determine. But you give a Rea- 
ſon for ths Mcdeſty of yours, in what follows, where you tell me, I have not ſhewn 
any Py why you ſhou And yet you may find in what is above repeated to Jous 
M14 ” | theie 


* 
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theſe Words, © If in this you are not plain and direct, all the reſt of your Deſign will 
« ſigniſy nothing. But had 1 failed in 8 Cauſe why you ſvould ; and your 
Charity would not enlighten us, unleſs driven by my Reafons, I dare ſay yet, If I 
bave not ſhewn any Canje why you ſhould determine in this Point, I can fbew a Cauſe 
why you ſhould not. For I will be anſwerable to yon, that you cannot name any 
Degree of Puniſhment, which will not be either ſo great, as to come among thoſe 
you condemn, and fhew what your Moderation, what your Averſion to Perſecution is 3 
or elſe toa little to attain thoſe Ends for which you propoſe it. But whatever you 
tell me, that I have ſhemn zo Cauſe why you determine, I thought it might have 
paſſed for a Cauſe why you ſhould determine more particularly, that (as you will find 
in thoſe Pages) I bad proved that the Meaſures, you offer whereby to regulate your 
Punichments, are juft as good as none. $2551 

Your Meaſures in your Argument conſidered, and which you repeat here again, are 
in theſe Words ; S much Force, or fuch Penalties as are ordinarily ſufficient to prevail 
with Alen of cammon Diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe, to weigh Matters of Re- 


ligion carefully and impartiathy, and without which ordinarily they will wot do this; ſo 
much Force, or ſuch Penalties may fitly and reafonably be uſed for the promoting true Re- 


ligion in the World, and the Salvation of Souls. And what juſt Exception this is liable 
to, you do not under ſt and. Some of the Exceptions it is liable to, you might have 
een in what 1 have here again cauſed to be reprinted, if you had thought them worth 


your Notice. But you go on to tell us here, That when you ſpeak of Men of common Ibid. 


Diſcretion, aud not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, you think tis plain enough, tha 
by common Diſcretion you exclude not 1diots ouly, and ſuch as we uſually call mad Men, 


bat likewiſe the deſperately Perverſe and Obſtinate, who perhaps may well enough deſerve 


that Name, though they be not wont ta be ſent to Bedlam. th 
Whether by this you have at all taken off the Difficulty, and ſhewn your Meaſure 
to be any at all in the uſe of Force, I leave the Reader to judge. I asked, Since 
great ones are unfit, what Degrees of Puniſhment or Force are to be uſed? You 
anſwer, Sa much Force, and ſuch Penalties as are ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with 
Mn of ordinary Diferetion. I tell you tis as hard to know who thoſe Men of common 
Diſcretion are, as what Degree of Puniſhment you would have uſed ; - unleſs we will 
take the < Determination of the Law, which allows all to have common Liſeretion, 
« for whom it has not provided Guardians or Bed/am : ſo that in Effect, your Men 
« of cammon Difcretion are all Men not judg'd Idiots or mad Men. To clear this; 
you tell us, When you ſpeak of Men of common Diſcretion, and not deſper ately perverſe 
and obſtinate, you think tis plain enough, by common Diſcret ion you exclude not Idiot 
anly, and ſuch as are uſually called mad Men, but likewiſe the deſperately perverſe and 
obftinate, It may be you did, for you beſt know what jou meant in writing: but if 
by An of common Diſcretion, you excluded the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, let us 
t what you meant by the Words, Aen of common Diſcretion, in the place of thoſe 
Words themſelves, and then according to your meaning, your Rule ſtands thus ; 
Penalties ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with Aen not e perverſe and obſtinate, 
and with Men nat deſperately perverſe and obſtinate : ſo that at laſt, by Aden of common 
Diſcretion, either you excluded only Idiots, and mad Men; or if we muſt take your 
Ward for it, that by them you excluded likewiſe the deſperately perverſe and obſtinat 
= — meant ſamething elſe; tis plain, you meant only a very uſeleſs and . 
autology. 


Lau go on, and tell us, F che Penalties you ſpeak of, be intended for the ouring pag, 45. 


Mens unreafonable Prejudices and Refraftorineſs againſt the trus Religion, then the rea- 
en why the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are not to be regarded in meaſuring theſe 
Penalties, it uery apparent. For as Remedies are not provided for the Ieurable, ſo in 
the preparing aud tempering them, regard is to be had only to thoſe for whom they are 
deſigned, Which, true or falſe, is nothing to the purpoſe, in a Place where you 


profeſs to inform us, what Puniſpments are to bs uſed. We are enquiring who 


are the deſperately, perverſe and obſtinate, and not whether they are to be puniſh- 
ed or no. Lou pretend to — us 2 Rule to know what Degrees of Force 


ar to be-uſed, and tell us, it is ſo web as # ordinarily ſufficient fo prevail with 


An of common. Diferetion, aud wot defperately perverſe and -obſlinate. We again 
ask , who are your An of common Diſcretion? You tell us, ſuch as are 105 
Aad men or Idiors., or deſperately perverſe and  obſtinate. Very well; but who are 
thoſe deſperately perverſe and obſbinate., how ſhall we know them? and to this 
1 1 you 


> 
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you tell us, they are nat to be regarded in meaſuring theſe Penalties. Whereby certainly 


we have got a plain Meaſure: of your moderate Penalties. No, not yet, you 
go on in the next Paragraph to perfect it, where you ſay, To prevent a little Cavil, 
it «may. be needful to note that there are Degrees of \Perverſeneſs and Obſtinacy, 
and that en may be ' perverſe and ' obſtinate without being deſperately ſo. So then 
now we have your Meaſure compleat; and to determine the juſt Degrees of Puniſh- 
ments; and to clear up the Doubt, who are the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, we 
need but be told that there are Degrees of Perverſeneſs and Obſtinary 5 and that Mun 
may. be perverſe and: obſtinate without being deſperately ſo: And that therefore ſome per- 
verſe and obſtinate Perſons may be thought curable, though ſuch as are deſperately ſo, can- 
not. But does all this tell us who are the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate ? which is 
the thing we want to be informed in; nor till you have told us that, have you re- 
moved the Objection. be | F] 

But if by. deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, you will tell us, you meant thoſe, that 
are not wrought upon by your moderate Penalties, as you ſeem to intimate in your 
Reaſon, why the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are not to be regarded in meaſuring 
theſe Penalties : For, ſay you, as Remedies are not provided for the incurable z fo in pre- 


paring. and tempering them, Regard is to be had only to thoſe for whom they are deſigned. 


So that by the deſperately perverſe-and obſtinate, you will perhaps ſay twas plain you 
meant the zncurable ; for you ordinarily ſhift off the Doubtfulneſs of one Place, by 


appealing to as doubtful an Expreſſion in another. If you ſay then, that by deſpe- 


rately perverſe and obſtinate, you mean incurable ; I ask you again by what incurable ? 
by your lower Degrees of Force? For I hope where Force is proper to work, thoſe 
who are not wrought on by lower: Degrees, may yet be by higher. If you mean ſo, 
then your Anſwer will amount to thus much, Moderate Penalties are ſuch as are ſuf- 
ficient to prevail on thoſe who are not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. The deſperate- 


| by perverſe and obſtinate are thoſe who are incurable, and the Incurable are thoſe on 


whom moderate Penalties are not ſufficient to prevail: Whereby at laſt we have got 
a ſure Meaſure of what are moderate Penalties z, juſt ſuch an one, as if having a Sove- 
raign Univerſal Medicine put into your Hand, which will never fail, if you can hit 


the right Doſe, which the Inventer tells you muſt be moderate: You ſhould ask him 


what was the moderate Quantity it is to be given in; and he ſhould anſwer, In ſuch 
a Quantity as was ordinarily ſufficient to work on common Conſtitutions, and not def- 
perately perverſe and obſtinate. And to you asking again, who were of deſperately per- 
verſe and obſtinate Conſtitutions ?:. It ſhould be anſwered, Thoſe that were incurable. 
And who were incurable } Thoſe whom a moderate Quantity would not work on. And 
thus to your Satisfaftion, you know the moderate Doſe by the de perare'y perverſe and 
obſtinate; and the: deſperately perverſe: and obſtinate by being incurable ; and the Incura- 
ble by the moderate Doſe. For if, as you ſay, Remedies are not provided for the incur a- 
ble, and none but moderate Penalties are to be provided, is it not plain, that you mean, 
that all that will not be wrought on by your moderate Penalties, are in your Senſe 
mncurable ? RE W B 364" | on ITY 
I To eaſe you, Sir, of juſtifying your ſelf, and ſhewing that I have miſtaken you, do 
but tell us poſitively what in Penalties is the higheſt Degree of moderate; who are 
deſperately perverſe and obſtinate ; or who are incurable, without this relative and circu- 
lar way of defining one by the other; and I will yield my ſelf to have miſtaken you, as 
much as you pleaſe. | | oo 

If by incurable you mean ſuch as no Penalties, no Puniſhments, no Force is ſufficient 
to work on z then your Meaſure of moderate Penalties will be this, that they are ſuch, 


as axe ſufficient to prevail with Men not incurable, i. e. who cannot be prevailed on by 


any Puniſnments, any Force whatſoever ; which will be a Meaſure of moderate Puniſh- 
ments, which (whatſoever you do) ſome will be very apt to approve of. | 


But let us ſuppoſe by theſe Marks (ſince you will afford us no better) that we can 
find who are e perverſe aud ohſtinate, we are yet as far as ever from finding 


the Meaſures of your moderate Puniſhments, till it can be known, what Degree of 

Faxce it is, that is ordinarily ſufſicient to prevail with all that are Men of common Diſ- 
eretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate.; for you are told, that all Men of the 
ſame Degree of Diſeretion are not apt to be moved with the ſame Degree of Penal - 
ties: But to this too you anſwer nothing, and ſo we are ſtill without any Rule or 
Means of know ing how to adjuſt your FPuniſhments, that being ordinarily jufficient to 
prevail upon one, the double whereof is not ordinarily ſufficient to prevail on another. 


I tell 
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I tell you in the fame Place, © That you have given us in another Place, ſomething L. p75: 


« like another Boundary to your moderate Penalties : But when examined, it proves 

«juſt like the reſt, amuſing us only with good Words, ſo put together as to have no 

direct meaning; an Art very much in uſe amongſt ſome ſort of learned Men: The 

 & Words are theſe 3 Such Penalties as may not tempt Perſons who have any Concern for 
&« their Eternal Salvation (and thoſe who have none, ought not to be confidered) to re. 
« nounce a Religion which they believe to be true, or profeſs one which they do not believe to 
« be ſo. If by any Concern, you mean ſuch as Men ought to have for their Eternal Salva- 
ce tion 3 By this Rule you may make your Puiſhments as great as you pleaſe 3 and all 
ct he Severities you have diſclaimed may be brought in Play again: For none of thoſe 
« will be able to make a Man, who is truly concerned for his Eternal Salvation, renounce 
4 a Religion be believes to be true, or profeſs one he does not believe to be ſo. If 
« by thoſe who have any Concern, you mean ſuch, who have ſome faint Wiſhes for 
« Happineſs hereafter, and would be glad to have things go well with them in the 
other World, but will venture nothing in this World for it; theſe the moderateſt 
« Puniſhments you can imagine will make to change their Religion. If by any Co-. 
4 ceru, you mean whatever may be between theſe two; the Degrees are ſo infinite, 
« that to proportion your Puniſhments by that, is to have no Meafure of them ar all. 


To which all the Reply I can find is only this, That there are Degrees of Careleſneſs Pag. 30. 


in Men of their Salvation, as well as of Concern for it. So that ſuch as have ſome Con- 
cern for their Salvation, may yet be careleſs of it to a great Degree. And therefore if 
thoſe who have any Concern for their Saluution, deſerve Regard and Pity ; then ſo may 
fome careleſs Perſons : though thoſe who "have no Concern for their Salvation, deſerve nt 
to be confidered, which ſpoils a little Harangue you give us, P. 43. If you think this to 
be an Anſwer to what I faid, or that it can ſatisfy any one concerning the way of 
knowing what Degrees of Puniſhment are to be uſed, pray tell us ſo. The Enquiry. 
is, what Degrees of Puniſnment will tempt a Man, who has any Concern for his Eter- 
nal Salvation, to renounce 4 Religion he believes to be true? And tis anſwered, There | 
are Degrees of Careltſneſs'in Men of their Salvation, as well as Concern for it, A happy 
Diſcovery :* What's the Uſe of it ? So that ſuch as haue ſome Concern for their Salua- 
tion, may het be Careleſs of it to a great Degree. Very true: By this we may Know 
what Degree of Force is to be uſed. No, not a Word of that, but the Inference 18, 
And therefore if thoſe who have any Concern for their Salvation, deſerve Regard and Pity, 
then ſo may ſome careleſs Perſons ; though thoſe who have no Concern for their Salvation, | 
deſerve not to be conſidered, * And by this time we know what Degree of Force will 
make a Man, bo has any Concern for his Salvation „ renounce a Religion he believes true, 
aud profeſs one he Aoes not believe to be ſo. This might do well at croſs Queſtions: 
but you are ſatisfied with what you have done, and what that is, you tell me in the 
next Words, which ſpoils a little Harangue of yours given us, P. 43. The Harangue 
i ſuppoſe K 5 nor og = 7” A" 


One thing I cannot but take notice of in this Paſſage before I leave it: and that 291279: 


< is, that you ſay hete, '7hoſe nih# baus no Concern for their Salvation, deſerve not to 
e conſidered.” Int other Parts of your Letter Jun pretend to hate Compaſſion on 


the Careleſs, and provide Remedies for them';” But here of a fudden your CATE . 
=_ 


„fails you, and you give them 1 Perdition, without the leaſt Regard, the 
leaſt» Pity, and ſag, They deſerbs not to be conſiderel. Our Sayiour's Rule Was, t. 885 
Sick and not the Whole need à phyſician: Your Rule here is ; Thoſe that ar? care- 
<: leſs, kre not to b confidered; hut ure to 9 This would ſeem. ſtrange, . 
© if one did not 6bſerve what drew you to it. Lou percei d je if the Magiſtrate 
was to uſe no Puniſhments, but ſuch as would make no body change their Religion, 
he was to ' uſe note at all: For the Careleſs would be brought to the National 
© Church with any flight Punifhithents; and when they are olle there, you ate it 


4 {reins farisfied;'and"Iook'no fartkter alter tetn. 80 that by your, own Meaſures, ik 
the. Carle, and thoſe who have 10 Concern for their Eternal Falbat ion, are to be 


„ regarded and taken Care of, if the Salvation of their Souls is tobe promoted, there 

eis to be no Puniſhitients to be uſed at all: Al therefore yon leave them our as not , 
80 VI! „ N , ef 1 3132444 # 
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You. wind up all concerning the Meaſures of your Force in. theſe Words; Aud as 
: hoſe. Medicines are thought ſafe and adviſable, which do ordinarily cure, though, not al- 
mays (as none 45 50 ſo thoſe Penalties or Puniſhments, which are ordinarily found. ſufficient 
1 as well as neceſſary) for the Ends. for which they are deſigned, may fitly and reaſonably 

uſed. oe the. compaſſing theſe. Ends, Here your. ordinarily, comes to your, Help 
again; and. here one would. think that you meant ſuch, as cure ſometimes, not 
almays; ſame, though not all: And in this Senſe will not the viel Severities.come 
within your Rule? For can. you ſay, if-Puniſhments are to be uſed to prevail on any, 
that the greater, will (where lower Hail prevail. on none? At leaſt can yo be ſure of it 
till they have been tried for the c on Ends? which, as we. ſhall. ſee. in another 
Place, you have aſſigned various enough. I ſhall only take notice of ty or three often re- 
peated by you, and thoſe are to make Men hear, to make Men. fo er; to make Men cor- 


faden as they, ought, i. e. as you Dun it, to make Men, canſider ſo, as not to, rejecti. The 


Sreatpeſs of the Force then, accord 7 to this Tee myſt be. frczent to make Men 
an 


hear: ent to make Men canſider, cient. to make Men emiace the true Religion. 
*. now the Magiſtrate has all. youn Rules about the meaſures of aer to 
ed, and.may.cqnfiently and ſafely. go. to work to eſtabliſh. it Ba Law: for he ha- 

rg theſe. Marks to guide him, that they muſt: he great enou 0 to prevail: 
thoſe -who are not en on Madmen, nor 1 aig 9 Ben: obſtinate, great 


3 CET ordinarily ta prevail with Men to hear, canſider, a brace the true Religion, 


$f Gol, they came to fix the. Doge, 


872 Jet not ſo. great as mig ht tempt, Rerſong.y who haue — . — for their eternal 
atipn, to renauncs 4. SE which. they, hel 3h to. he true, or profeſs. aue mhich then do 
nat helene to be ſo: Do you, not. think yo Jo bave 228 ently. inſtructed him in your 
meaning, and enabled him to find: the ju 10 emper of Þ is Funiſiments according to 
your, Sc eme, neither too. much, nor too . But however. you may be ſatisfied 
with them, I ſuppoſe others, whem it comes, to be put in practicc, will by theſe mea- 
ſures (which are all I can find: in. your+Scheme). be ſcarce. 5 to find, what are the 
Punifhments you would have uſed. 

In Eutopia there is a Medicine call? Higra Picna, which, "rig ſuppoſed, would cure a 
troubleſome Diſeaſe of that Country: but it 15 not to be 5 but; in the Doſe pre- 
ſcribed by the Law, and in adjuſting the Doſe lies — Seil For if you give too 
mach, it heightens the Diſtemper, and ſpreads,the mortal Coutagionz and if too lit 
tle, it does uo good. ar all. With.this Difficulty, tl 4 ee e 

I | 
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theſe. many Ages, and could not light on the right: would work the 
ri} Utely there came an Und = oe would ſhe! 


they, could not. 
e. He bid them then 7 OX ſo much, Clogs Fo ja Fee u upon All 


that. were not Idiots or Mad 3 5 7 70 e Humour was not af per- 
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examine the Penalties they uſe for the promoing the true Religion, and the Salvation of Souls; 
Such a Rule it ought to be I grant, and ſuch an one is deſired : but that yours is ſuch 
a Rule as Magiſtrates can take any meaſure by, for the Puniſhments they are to ſettle 
by Law, is denied, and you are again deſired to ſhew. Nou proceed; But certainly no 
Man doubts but their Prudence and Experience enables them to aſe and apply it better 
than other Men, and to judge more exactiy what Penalties do agree with it, and what do 
not; and therefore you think I muſt excuſe you if you do not take upon you to teach them 
what it becomes you rather to learn from them. If we are not to doubt but their 
Prudence and Experience enables Magiſtrates to judge beſt what Penalties are fit, you have 
indeed given us at laſt a way to know the meaſure of Puniſhments to be uſed : but it 
is ſuch an one as puts an End to your Diſtinction of moderate Penalties: For no Ma- 
giſtrates that I know, when they once began to uſe Force to bring Men to their Reli- 
gion, ever ſtopp'd till they came to ſome of thoſe Severities you condemn ; and if 
you pretend to teach them Moderation for the future, with Hopes to ſucceed, you 
zught to have ſhewed them the juſt Bounds, beyond which they ought not to go, in 


355 


Page 50, 


Uſe of Fenaltica for, promoting Religion, which is little different from teaching: and | 


your whole Book is nothing elſe but about the Magiſtrates Power and Duty. I excuſe 


| Magiſtrate to uſe Force in Religion, all the Cruelties uſed by: the Heathens againſt 
4 Chriſtians, by Papiſts againſt Proteſtants, and all the perſecuting of Chriſtians one 


% 4 


to promote the true Religion, ſhould juſtify all the Cruelties that euer were uſed to pro- 


hat 4% who ha 
ſhed for not being, o Jang] 
cauſe is 4 Fault in all ſuch not to be of the National Religion. In England then, for 
example, n 
the Mag 


Vol. II. 


Pag. 19. 
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lower degree of Penalties, a Fine of 1 d. per Month. This proving inſufficient, what 
is the Magiſtrate to do? If he be obliged, as you ſay, to amend this Fault by Penal- 
ties, and that low one of 1 d. =u Month be not ſufficient to'procure its Amendment, 
is he not to increaſe-the Penalty? He therefore doubles the Fine to 2 4. per Month: 
This too proves ineffectual, and therefore tis ſtill for the fame reaſon doubled, till 
it come to I 5. 55..104, 100 l. 1000 J. None of rhefe Penalties working, but yer 
by being conſtantly levied, leaving the Delinquents no longer able to pay, Impriſon- 
ment and other corporal Funiſkments follow to enforce an Obedience, till at laſt this 
gradual Increaſe of Penalties and Force, each degree whereof wrought on fome few, 
riſes to the higheſt Severitics againſt thoſe who ſtand out. For the Magiſtrate, who 
is obliged to corrett this Vice, as you call it, and to de what in him lies to cure 
this Fault, which oppoſes their Salvation; and who (if 1 miſtake not, you tell us) is 
auſwerable jor all that may follow from his neglict, had no reaſon to raiſe the Fine 
from 1 d. to 2 d. but becauſe the firſt was ineffectual: And if that were a ſufficient 
reaſon for railing from the firſt to the ſecond degree, why is it not as ſufffeient to 
proceed from the fecond to the third, and fo gradually on? I would fain have any 
one ſhew me, where, and upon what ground, ſuch a gradual Inereaſe of Force can 
ſtop, till it come to the utmoſt Extremities. If therefore diſſenting from the Church 
of England, be a Fault to be puniſhed by the Magiſtrate; I defire you to tell me, 
where he ſhall hold his Hand; to name the ſort or degree of Puniſhment, beyond 
which he ought not te go in the uſe of Force, to eure them of that Fault, and 
bring them to Conformity. Fill you have done that, you might have fpared that 
Faragraph, where you: ſay, ith what Ingenuiiy I dram you in to condemn Force in ge- 
neral, only becauſe you acknowledge the ill Effocts of proſecuting Men with Fire and 
Sward, &. you may leave every Adun to judge. And 1 leave whom you will to judge, 
whether from your own Principles it does not unaveidably follow, that if you con- 
demn any Penalties, you muſt condemn all, as 1 have ſhewn 3 if you will retain any, 
you mult retain all; yon muſt either take or leave all together. For, as L have ſaid, and 
you:deny not, Where there is no Fault, there no Puniſhment is moderate; fo T add, 
Where there is a Fault to be corrected by the Magiſtrates Forte, there no degree of 
Force, which is ineſfectual, and not ſufficierit to amend- it, can be immoderate; eſ- 


. pecially/if it be a Fault af great moment in its Conſequences, as certainly that muſt 


be, which draws after it the Loſs of Mens Eternal Happinefſsses. * 
Von will, tis likely, be ready to ſay here again, (05 a good Subterfoge is never. 
to be forſaken): that you except the diſperately perverſe and olſtinatt. I deſire to know 
for What Reaſon jou except them? Is it becauſe they ceaſe to be faulty? Next I ask 
you, Who are in your ſenſe the deſperately perverſe and olſtinate? Thoſe that x f. © 
5 or 5 or 1004, or no Fine wil work upon? Thoſe who can bear loſs gf Eſtate, 
but not loſs; of Libenty ? or loſs of Liberty and Eſtate, but not corporal Pains an 


- ...Torments2 or all this, but not loſs of Life? For to theſe n diffe- 


rently ſtand out. And ſince there ace Men wrought on by the Appro 


An | 6 es of Fire and 
Faggot Which other Degrees: of Severity could not prevail With, Where wil you. 
bound your deſpenatein per uerſe and obſtinats'? he King of France, thongh you will 
allow him nat to hare Truth. of his ſide, yet where eame to dragbonimg, found few 
ſe. deſperately- pernciſe and olftinate', "as nor to" de" wrought on. And why ſhould 
Truth, in which yaur Opinion wants Force, and\nothing. but Forte, to 5 it, not 


have the Aſſiſtance of thoſe Degrees of Force, (when leſs wilt not dd to make it pre- 
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your End be; which you ſeem moſt to inſiſt on, to male Men conſs ter as they bigbt, 
i. e. till they embrace, there are many on whom all your moderate Penalties, all un- 
der thoſe Severities you condemn, are too weak to prevail; So that you mult either 
confeſs, not confidering ſo as to embrace the true Religion, i. e. nor conſidering as one ought, 
is no Fault to be puniſhed by the coactive Force of the Magiſtrate z or elſe you 
muſt reſume to Seyerities which you have renounced : Chuſe you whether of the 
two you plea 
Thers ore twas not fo much at random that I ſaid; That thither at laſt Perſecu- L. 2. p: 
tion muſt come. Indeed from what you had ſaid of falling under the Stroke of the 4. 
Sword, which was nothing to the purpoſe, I added, * That if by that you meant A. p. 13; 
« any thing to the Buſineſs in Hand, you ſeem to have a reſerve for greater Puniſh- 
&« merits; when leſs are not ſufficient to bring Men to be convinced. Which hath 
produced this warm Reply of yours; Au will you ever Fab to Conſcience or Mo- Pag. 21. 
5 after this? For 1 beſeech you, Sir, what words could I have uſed more expreſs or 
efeckual to ſignify, that in my Opinion no Diſſenters from the true Religion onght to be 
puniſhed with the Sword, but ſuch as chooſe rather to rebel againſt the Magiſtrate, than 
20 ſubmit to leſſer Penalties: (For how 5 ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to thoſe Penalties, 
bus by rebelling againſt the Magiſtrate, I ſuppoſe you will not undertake to tell me. ) 
"Twas for this very purpoſe that I uſed thoſe Words to prevent Cauils, (as I was then 
ſo ſimple as to think I might -) And I dare appeal to any Man of common Senſe and com- 
non Honeſty , whether they, are capable of any other meaning. And yet the very thing 
which 7 fo gat diſclaim in them, yon pretend (without ſo much as offering to ſpem 
how), to collect from them. c Thither, you ſay, at laſt, (viz, to the taking away 
« Mens Lives for the faving of their Fouls) Perſecution muſt come: As you fear, 
Ce « ritwifſtahding my talk of moderate RO 1 my ſelf intimate in thoſe 
ords:, And if I mean any thing in them to the Bufineſs in hand, I ſeem to have 
« 2 reſetve fot 89 Puniſhments, when leſſer are not ſufficient to bring Men to be 
ce convinced. Hir, 1 ſhould expect fairer dealing from one of your Pagans or Maho- 
metans. 225 I Hall only add; that I would never we that any Man who bas underta- | | 
ken 4 bad. Caiſe, Hould more plainly confeſs it than by. ſe er ing it, as here (and not here J 
only.) you ſerve | yours, Good Sir, be not ſo angry, leſt to obſerving Men you increaſe * 
the Suſpicion. One may, without Forfeiture of Modeſt or Conſcience , fear what - 
Metis Fein Ples chene "thou h their Words diſclai it. Nonconformity to the | 
National, 77 5 it is t true Reli igion, as in England, a Fault, a Vice, ſay you, 
to be cot felted by, the. coattive Power of the Magiſtratr. If 525 and Force be the pro- 
210 1 he muſt i increal thy” till it be 199 0 enou 
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be be ork the Cure; and, 
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5 d bring them tò a Com 51 nee, its no ducin vg that Effe ect can only be 
i nr 1 being: top little; "Andi 52 t-ſo, ; whither at laſt muſt; it come, but to 
the late Methods c ef procuring Cone ormity * as his moſt Chriſtian Majeſfy calle 
it, of | aving "of Souls 527 ig ae, or Seyerities like: them, when ore moderate ones 


cannot 902 ce it? or to continue inefficacious Penalties, inſu cient upon Trial to 
maſter K he F; it they are plied to, is i r alt velty.z nd that which no bo- 
= it , be 0 diſeaſt $64; harm P 1 5 without a- 
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miſts, whom your /ower Penalties will not prevail on to be ſo. . 
But to inform you that my Apprehenſions were not ſo wholly out of the way, I be- 
ſeech you to tead here what you have writ in theſe Words; For how confidently ſoe- 
ver you tell me here, that it is more than I can ſay for my Political Puniſhments, that 
they were ever uſeful for the promoting true Religion; I appeal to all obſerving Per- 
ſons, whether wherever true Religion or Fund Chriſtianity has been nationally received and 
eſtabliſhed by moderate penal Laws, it has not always off round. by the Relaxation of 

deſt and moſt abſurd) and even 
Epicuriſm and Atheiſm, have not continually thereupon Jpread themſelves ;, and whether 

ecayed, as well as the number 
of ſound Profeſſors of it been daily leſſen d upon it: Not to ſpeak of what at this time 


eur Eyes cannot but ſee, for fear of giving Offence ; though T hope it will be none to any 


that have à juſt Concern for Truth and Piety, to take notice of the Books and Pamphlets 
which now fly ſo thick about this Kingdom, manifeſt ly tending to the multiplying of Fects 
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or a'Month's:Abfence from Church, was to be puniſhed part prone, till the 


| ys not ubjure, or abjuring,” did not 
depart the | ne! prefix d, or returned again, he was to ſuffer Death 
as à Felon: And thus your moderate 8 Zur ſtood for the ef able ' Religion, 

roteſtant Difſenters;' lately. taken off. And 
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preſſion fot Undoing, Impriſanment, Baniſhment, for thoſe have been ſome of the 
Diſcouragements given to Diſſenters here in England, You will again, no doubt, cry 
aloud, that you tell me you condemp theſe as much as I do. If you heartily con- 
demn them, I wonder you ſhould ſay fo little to diſcourage them; I wonder you 
are ſo ſilent. in repreſenting to the Magiſtrate the Unlawfulneſs and Danger of uling 
them, in a Diſcourſe where you are treating of the Magiſtrate's Power and Duty in 
Matters of Religion; eſpecially this being the fide on which, as far as we may gueſs 
by Experience, their Prudence is apteſt to err: But your Modeſty, you know, leaves 
all to the Magiſtrate's Prudence and Experience on that ſide, though you over and 
over again encourage them not to neglect their Duty in the Uſe of Force, to which 
— rg | I 

You tell us, Certainly no Man doubts but the Prudence and Experience of Governors pag. 302 
and Lam: givers enables them to uſe and apply it, viz. your Rule for the Meaſure of 
Funiſhments, which L have ſhewed to be no Rule at all; Aud to judge more exact. 
ly what Penalties do agree with it; and therefore you muſt be excuſed if you do not 
take upon you to teach them what it becomes you rather to learn from them. If your 
Modeſty be ſuch, and you then did what became you, you could not but learn from 
your. Governors and Law-givers, and ſo be ſatisfied till: within this Year or two; 
that thoſe Penalties which they meaſured out for the Eſtabliſhment of true*Religic n, 
though they.reach'd to Mens Eſtates, Liberties and Lives, were ſuch as were fit; 
But what you have learned of your Law-· makers and Governors ſince the Relaxation; 
or what Opinion you have of their Experince and Prudence now, is not ſo eaſy 


Words, when you ſaid, 50h condemwd- them; was it any egree. of Loſs of Liberty, 
on Eſtate, any Degree of corporal Puniſpment that you condemr'd, or only the utmoſt, 
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were it not your own. And what Right you haye to it, the Skill you ſhe 


directhj what Puniſhments are to be uſed by your Scheme, whether after having 
| weighed 
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weighed all you ſay concerning that Matter, he can tell, what a Nonconformiſt is to 
expect from you, or find any thing but ſuch Acuteneſs and Strength as lies in the Un- 
certainty and Reſerve of your way of talking; which whether it be any way 


ſuted to your Modeſty and Conſcience, where you have undertaken to tell us what the 


Pag. 34+ 


Puniſhments are, whereby you would have Men brought to embrace the true Religion, 
1 leave you to conſider. | 


* 


If having ſaid, wherever true Religion or ſound Chriſtianity has been Nationally receiv- 
ed and eftabliſhed by moderate Penal Laws; you ſhall for your Defence of the Eftabliſh- 
ment of the Religion in England by Law, ſay, which is all is left you to ſay, that 
though ſuch ſevere Laws were made, yet it was only by the Execution of mode- 


rate Penal Laws, that it was eſtabliſhed and ſupported : but that thoſe ſevere Laws 
that touch'd Mens Eſtates, Liberties and Lives, were never put in Execution. Why 


then do you ſo ſeriouſly bemoan the loſs of them? But I adviſe you not to make uſe 
of that Plea, for there are Examples in the Memory of hundreds now living, of every 


one of thoſe Laws of Queen Elizabeth being put in Execution; and pray remember, if 


by. denying it you require this Truth to be made good, tis you that force the publiſhing 
of a Catalogue of Men that have loſt their Eſtates, Liberties and Lives in Priſon, 


which it would be more for the Advantage of the Religion eſtabliſhed by Law, ſhould 


L. 2. p. 269. 
Pag. 38. 


be forgotten. 


But to conclude this great Accufation of yours : If you were not conſcious to your 
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uin long jour Puniſbments are to continue. 


THE Meaſure of Puniſhments being to be eſtimated as well by the Length of their 
1 Duration, as the Intenſeneſs of their Degrees, tis fit we take a. View alſo of 
your Scheme in this Part. i MEAT eee, 0 | S 
e I told you that moderate Puniſhments that are continued, that Men find no End L. 2. p.279. 
c of, know no way out of, fit heavy, and become immoderately uncafy. pifſenters you 
c would have puniſhed, to make them conſider. Your Penalties have had the Effect 
te on them you intended; they have made them conſider; and they have done their 
ce utmoſt in conſidering. What now muſt be done with them? They muſt be pu- 
4 niſtſed on, for they are ſtill Diſſenters. If it were juſt, and you had Reaſon at firſt 
« to puniſli a Diſſenter, to make him conſider, when you did not know hut that he 
« had conſidered already; it is as juſt, and you have as much Reaſon to punith him 
te on, even when he has performed what your Puniſhment was deſigned for, and has 
cc conſidered, but yet remains a Diſſenter. For I may juſtly ſuppoſe, and you muſt 
&« grant, that a Man may remain a Diſſenter after all the Conſideration your mode- 
ce rate Penalties can bring him to; when we ſe: great Puniſhments, even thoſe Seve- I 
de rities. you diſowmn as too great, are not al le to make Men conſider ſo far as to be 
& convinced, and brought over to the National Church. If your Puniſhments may 
«. not be inflicted on Men, to make them conſider, who have or may have conſidered 
« already, for ought you know then Difſenters are never to be once puniſhed, no 
c more than any other fort of Men. If Diffenters are to be puniſhed, to make them 
tc conſider, whether they have conſidered or no; then their Puniſhments,; though they 
« do conſider, muſt never ceaſe as long as they are Diſſenters, which whether it be = 
ct to puniſh them only to bring them to conſider, let all Men judge. This I am ſure; 
©. Puniſhments in your Method, muſt either never begin upon Diſſenters, or never 
« ceaſe, And ſo pretend Moderation if you pleaſe, the Puniſhments which your 
„Method requires, muſt be either very immoderate, or none at all. But to this you 
ſay nothing, only for the adjuſting of the Length of your -Puniſhments, and therein 
vindicating the Conſiſtency and Practicableneſs of your Scheme, you tell us, That an pag. 11 
long as Men reject the true Religion duly propoſed to them, ſo long they offend and deſerve 
puniſyment, and therefore it is but juſt that ſo long they ſhould be left liable to it. You pag. 46; 
promiſed to anſwer to this Queſtion, amongſt others, plainly and direfly. The Que- 
ſtion is, How long they are to be puniſhed? And your Anſwer is, It is but juſt that 
ſo long they ſhould be liable to Puniſhment. This extraordinary Caution in ſpeaking out, 
if it were not very natural to you, would be apt to make one ſuſpect, it was accommo- 
dated more to ſome Difficulties of your Scheme, than to your Promiſe of anſwering 
plainly and directly; or poſſibly you thought, it would not agree to that Character of 
Moderat ion you aſſume, to own, that all the Penal Laws which were lately here in 
Force, and whoſe Relaxion you bemoan, ſhould be conſtantly put in Execution. But 
your Moderation in this Point comes too late. For as your Charity, as you tell us 
in the next Paragraph, requires that they be kept ſubject to Penalties : So the watchful 
Charity of others in this Age hath found out ways to encourage Informers, and put it 
out of the Magiſtrate's Moderation to ſtop the Execution of the Law againſt Diffent- 
ers, it he ſhould be inclined to it. | | 7 | 4 
We will therefore take it for granted, that if Penal Laws be made concerning 
Religion, (for more Zeal uſually animates them than others) they will be put in Exe- 
cution: and indeed I have heard it argued to be very abſurd, to? make or continue 
Laws, that are not conſtantly put in Execution. And now to ſhew you how well 
Jour Anſwer con ſſts with other Farts of your Scheme, I ſhall need only to mind 
you, that if Men muſt be puniſhed as long as they reject the true Religion, thoſe who 
puniſh. them, muſt be Judges what is the true Religion., But this ObjeCtion, with 
| ſome other, to which this part of your Anſwer is obnoxious, having been made to 
you more at large elſewhere, I ſhall here omit, and proceed to other Parts of your 
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You begin with Fobr Reaſon for the Anſwer you afterwards give us in the Words 1 
Jaſt quoted: Your Reaſon runs thus; For certainly nothing is more reaſonable than that 
Men ſhould be ſubject to Puniſhment gs long as they poptinge to offend. As long as Men re. 
ject the true Religion tender d them with ſufficient Evidence of the Truth of it, ſo long tis 
certain they offend. It is certainly very reaſonable, that Men ſhould he Jubje& to Puniſh. 
ment from thoſe they offend as long as they continue to offend :* But it will not from 
hence follow, that thoſe who offend God, are always ſubject to Puniſhment from Men. 
For it they be, why does not the Magiſtrate puniſh Enyy, Hatred, and Malice, and 
all Hncharitahleneſß ? If you anſwer, becauſe they are not capable af judicial Proofs : 
I think I may ſay tis as eaſy to prove a Man guilty of Envy, Hatred or Uneharitable- 
ness, as it is to proue him guilty of reject ing the true Religion tenderid him mich ſuſici: 
ent Evigence of dhe Truth f it. But if it he his Duty to puniſh all Offences againſt 


God, why dges the Magiſtrate neuer puniſh Lying, which i an Offence againſt God; 


and is an Offence capable of being judicially proved 2 It is plain therefore that it is not 


the Senſe of all Mankind, that it is the Magiſtrate's Duty to puniſh all Offences a- 


gainſt God 3 and where it is nat his Duty to uſe Force, you will grant the Magiſtrate 
is nat to uſe it in Matters of Religion, becauſe where it is nepeſſary, it is his Duty te 


uſe it; but where it is nat neceſſary, you your ſelfday, it is not law ful. Itvauld be 


convenient therefore for you to reform your Propofition from that looſe Generality it 
now is in, and then prove it, before it can be allowed you to be to yaur Purpoſe; 
though it be never ſo true, that you kuow not a greater Grine a Aan car br guilty of, 
than rejecting the true Religion. 4x | 
"You go on with your Proof, that ſo long as Men reje& the true Religion, Gr. fo 
lang they offend, and conſequently may juſtly be puniſhed 3 Becauſe, ſay you, it is im- 
poffoble for any Man, innocently to reject the true Religion, ſo tender d to him. For who- 
ever rejects that Religion ſo tender d, des either apprehend and perceive the Truth of it; 
or be does wot. I he does, I know not what greater Crime amp Man can be guilty of. 
SY does not perceive the Truth of it, there is no Account to be given of that, but either 
t he ſouts bus Eyes againſt the Evidence which is offer d him, and will not at all conſider 
# 3 an that he does not confider it as he ought, viz. with ſuch Care as is requiſite, and 
with a fincere Defire to learn the Truth; either of which does manifeſtly involve him in 


wilt. | 
To ſay here that a Man who has the true Religion propeſes to him with ffficient Evi- 
wee of its Truth, may conſider it as he ought, or do his utmoſt in conſidering, aud yer 
perceive the Truth it; is neither more nor leſs,” than to ſay, that ſufficient Evi- 
dence is not ſufficient Evidence. For what does any Man mean by ſufficient Evidence, but 


uch as will certaivly win Aſent wherever it is duly confidered ? 


I ſha not trouble my ſelf here to examine when reguiſite Care, duly couſadered, and 
fuch other Words, which bring one back to the ſame Place from whence one ſet out, 


ge caft up, whether all this fine Reafoning will amount to any thing, but begging 


what is in the Queſtion : But ſhall only tell yau, that what you ſay here and in other 


Places about ſufficient Evidence, is built upon this, that the Eyidence wherewith a Man 


propoſes the true Religion, he may know to be ſuch, as will not fail te gain the Aſ- 
ſent of whoſoever does what lies in him in conſidering it. This is the Suppoſition, 
without which all your Talk of ſufficient Evidence will do you no Service, try it 
where you will. But it is a Suppoſition that is far enough from carrying with it ſuf- 
ficient Evidence to make it be admitted without Proof. : | 
Whatever gains any Man's Aſent, one may be fure had ſufficient Evidence in reſpect 
of that Man: But that is far enough from proving it Evidence ſufficient to prevail on 
another, let him conſider it as long and as much as he can. The Tempers of Mens 
Minds ; the Principles ſettled there by Fime and Education, beyond the Power of 
the Man himſelf to alter them; the different Capacities of Mens Underſtandings, and 
the firange Ideas they are often filled with, are ſo various and uncertain, that it is 
impoſſible to find that Evidence (eſpecially in things ofa mixed Diſquiſition, depending 


on ſo long a Train of Conſequences, as ſome Points of the true Religion may) which 


ane can configently-fay will be ſufficient for all Men. *Tis Demonſtration that 31876 is 
the Produft of 9467172 divided by 297, and yet I challenge you to find one Man of a 
thouſand, to hom you can tender this Propofition with demonſtrative or ſufficient Evi- 
dence to convince him of the Fruth of it in a dark Room; or ever to make this Evidence 
appear to a Man, that cannot write and read, ſo as to make him embrace it as a Truth, 
if other whom he hath more Confidence in, tells him it is not ſo. All _ 

monſtrative 
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monſtrative Evidence the thing has, all the Tender you can make of it, all the Conſde- 
ration he can employ about it, will never be able to diſcover to him that Evidence 
which ſhall convince him it is true, unleſs you will at threeſcoreand ten (for that may 
be the Caſe) have him neglect his Calling, go to School, and learn to write deal, 4 
and caſt Account, which he may never be able to attain too nn «rr 
- You ſpeak more than once of Mens being brought to lay aſide their Prejudices to 
make them conſider as they ought, and judge right of Matters in Religion; and Igrant 
without doing fo they cannot: But it is impoſſible for Force to make them do it, un- 
leſs it could ſhew them, which are Prejudices in their Minds, and diſtinguiſh them 
from the Truths there. Who is there almoſt that has not Prejudices, that he does not 
know to be ſo; and what can Force do in that Caſe? It ean no more remove them, to 
make way for Truth, than it can remove one Truth to make way for another; or ra- 
ther remove an eſtabliſh'd Truth, or that which is look d on as an unqueſtionable Prin- 
ciple (for ſo are often Mens Prejudices) to make way for a Truth not yet known, nor 
appearing to be one. ?Tis not every one knows, or can bring himſelf to Des Cartes 
way of doubting, and ſtrip his Thoughts of all Opinions, till he brings them to ſelſ- 
evident Principles, and then upon them builds all his future Tenen te. 
Do not think all the World, who are not of your Church, abandon themſelves to 
an utter Careleſneſs of their future State. You cannot but allow there are many Turks 
who ſincerely ſeek Truth, to whom yet you could never bring Evidence ſufficient to 
convince them of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; whilſt they looked on it as a 
Principle not to be queſtion'd, that the Alcoran was of Divine Revelation. This pof- 
fibly you will tell me is a Prejudice, and fo it is; but yet if this Man ſhall tell you 
tis no more a Prejudice in him, than it is a Prejudice in any one amongſt Chriſtians, 
who having not examin'd it, lays it down as an unqueſtionable Principle of his Reli- 
gion, that the Scripture is the Word of God; what will you anſwer to him? And 
Jet it would ſhake a great many Chriſtians in their Religion, if they ſhould lay by that 
rejudice, and ſuſpend their Judgment of it, until they had made it out to themſelves: 
with Evidence ſufficient to convince one who is not prejudiced in Favour of it; and it 
would require more Time, Books, Languages, Learning and Skill, than fallato moſt 
Mens Share to eſtabliſh: them therein, if you will not allow them, in this ſo diſtin- 
guiſhing and fundamental a Point, to rely on the Learning, Knowledge and Judg- 
ment of ſome Perſons whom they have in Reverence or Admiration. This though you Pig 42. 
blame it as an ill way, yet you can allow in one of your own Religion, even to that De- 
gree, that he may be ignorant of the Grounds of his Religion. And why then may yon 
not allow it to a Turk, not as a good way, or as having led him to the Truth; but as 
a way, as fit for him, as for one of your Church to acquieſce in; and as fit to exempt 
him from your Force, as to exempt any one of your Church from it ? 03 
Io prevent your commenting on this, in which you have ſhewn ſo-much Dexterity, 
give me leave to tell you, that for all this I do not think all Religions equally true or 
equally certain. But this, I ſay, is impoſſible for you, or me, or any Man, to know, 
whether another has done his Duty in examining the Evidence on both ſides, when he 
embraces that ſide of the Queſtion, which we (perhaps upon other Views) judge falſe 2 
and thefore we can have no Right topuniſh or perſecute him for it. In this, whether 
and how far any one is faulty, muſt be left to the Searcher of Hearts; the great and 
R os Judge of all Men, who knows all their Circumſtances, all the Powers and 
Workings of their Minds; where tis they ſincerely follow, and by what Default they 
at any time miſs Truth: And he, we are ſure, will judge uprightly. + 20 
But when one Man ſhall think himſelf a competent Judge, that the true Religion 
is propoſed with Evidence ſufficient for another; and thence ſhall take upon him to pu- 
niſh him as an Offender, becauſe he embraces not (upon Evidence that he the Propo- 
ſer judges ſufficient) the Religion that he judges true, had need be able to look into 
the Thoughts of Men, and know their ſeveral Abilities: unleſs he will make his own 
Underſtanding and Faculties to be the Meaſure of thoſe of all Mankind, which if they 
be no higher elevated, no larger in their Comprehenſion, no more diſcerning, than 
thoſe of ſome Men, he will not only be unfit to be a judge in that, but in almoſt any 
Caſe whatſoever, _ .. dg | $40 4- 50/35 Lal 
But fince, 1. Lou make it a Condition to the making a Man an Offendet in 
not being of the true Religion, that it has been tendred him with ſufficient Evidence. 
2. Since you think it ſo eaſy for Men to determine when the true Religion has been ten- 
der 4755 125 one with ſufficient Evidence. And Fa Since you pronounce it Impiety ra fay 
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that God bath ot furniſhed Adankind with competent Means for the promoting his own 


A. p. 16. Hanour in the World, and the Good of Souls. Give me leave to ask you a Queſtion or 
two. 1. Can any one be ſaved without embracing: the one only true Religion? 


the Avenger of God's Wrath oh 


2. Were any of the Americans of that one only. true Religion, when the Europeans firſt 
came amongſt them? 3. Whether any of tlie Americans, before the Chriſtians 
came amongſt them, had offended in rejecting the true Religion tendred with ſufficient 
Evidence? When you have thought upon, and fairly anſwered theſe Queſtions, you 
wilt be fitter to determine, how competent a Judge Man is, what is ſufficient Evidence; 
who do offend in not being of the true Religion; and what Puniſhments they are lia- 
ble to for it. e W 11111 1520 OOH £1 1 5 | ö | 
But methinks here, where you ſpend almoſt a whole Page upon the Crime of re- 

jecting the true Religion duly tendred, and the Puniſhment that is juſtly due to it from 
the Magiſtrate, you forget your ſelf, and the Foundation of your Plea for Force; 
which is, that it is veceſſary: wich you are ſo far from proving it to be in this caſe 
of puniſhing the Offence of rejecting the true Religion, that in this very Page you di- 
ſtinguiſhed it from what is neceſſury; where you tell us, Jour Deſgu does rather oblige 
you to confider how lug Men muy neet Puniſhment, than how long ir may be juſt to puniſh 
them Sd that though they offend, yet if they do not need Puniſhment, the Magiſtrate 
cannot uſe it, if you ground, as you ſay you do, the Lawfulneſs of Force for promo- 
ting the true Religion upon the Nereſſty of ir. Nor can you ſay, that by his Com- 
miſſion from the Law of Nature, of doing Good, the Magiſtrate, beſides reducing 
his wandring Subjects out of the 2 into the right Way, is appointed alſo to be 

Unbelievers, or thoſe that err in Matters of Reli- 
gion. This at leaſt you thought not fit to own in the firſt Draught of your Scheme; 
for I do not remember in all your Argument conſidered, one word of Crime or Puniſh- 
ment : nay, in writing this ſecond Treatiſe, you were ſo ſhy of owning any thing of 
Puniſhment, that to = remembrance, you ſcrupulouſly avoided the uſe of that word, 
till you came to this place; and always where the repeating my Words did not oblige 
you to it, carefully uſed the Term of Penaltzes for it, as àny one may obſerve, who 
reads the preceding part of this Letter of yours, which F am now examining. And 
you were ſo nice in the point, that three or four Leaves backwards, where I ſay, By 
your Rule Difſenters muſt be puniſhed, you mend it, and ſay, Or if ] pleaſe, ſubjected 


to moderate Penalties. But here when the Inquiry How long Force was to be continu- 
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ed on Men, ſhewed the Abſurdity of that Pretence, that they were to be puniſhed on 
without End, to make them conſider; rather than part with your beloved Force, you 
open the matter a little farther, and profeſs directly the puniſping Men for their Reli- 
gion. For tho' you do all you can to cover it under the Name of reje&ing the true 
Religion duly propoſed; yet it is in truth no more but being of a Religion different from 
yours, that you would have them 'puniſhed for: for all that the Author pleads for, 
and you can oppoſe in writing againſt him, is Toleration of Religion. Your Scheme 
therefore being thus mended, your — —— enlarged, being of a different Religion 
from the National found criminal, and Puniſnments found juſtly to belong to it, it is 
to be hoped, that in good time your Puniſhments may grow too, and be advanced to 
all thoſe Degrees you in the beginning condemned; when having conſidered a little 
farther, you cannot miſs finding, that the Obſtinacy of the Criminals does not leflen 
their Crime, and therefore Juſtice will require ſeverer Execution to be done upon them. 

But you tell us here, Becauſe your Deſign does rather oblige you to confider how long 
Men may need Puniſhment, than how long it may be juſt to puniſh them; therefore you 
Hall add, That as long at Men refuſe to embrace the true Religion, ſo long Penalties are 
neceſſary for them to diſpoſe them to conſider and embrace it: And that therefore as Juſtice 
allume, ſo Charity requires, that they be kept ſubje to Penalties, till they embrace the 
true Religion. Let us therefore ſee the Conſiſtency of this with other parts of your Hy- 
potheſis, and examine it a little by them. | | | | 

© Your Doctrine is, That where treaties and Admonitions upon trial do not prevail, 
Puniſhments are to be uſed; but they muſt be moderate. Moderate Puniſhments have 
been tried, and they prevail not; What now is to be done? Are not greater to be 
uſed? No For what Reaſon ? Becauſe thoſe whom moderate Penalties will not ! oa 
vail on, being deſperately roms and obſtinate, Remedies are not to be provided for 
tbe Tncurable, as you tell us in the Page immediately preceding. = 
Moderate Puniſhments-have been tried upon a Man once, and again, and a third 
time, but prevail not at all, make no Impreſſion; they are repeated as many r nes 
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more, but are ſtill found ineffectual: Pray tell me a Reaſon, why ſuch a Man is conclu- 
ded ſo deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, that greater Degrees will not work upon him; 
but yet not ſo deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, but that the ſame Degrees repeated may 
work upon him? I will not urge here, that this is to pretend to know the juſt Degree 
of Puniſhment: that will or will not work on any one, which I ſſiould imagine a pretty 
intricate Buſineſs: But this I have to ſay, that if you, can think it reaſonable and uſeful 
to continue a Man ſeveral ears, nay his whole Life, under the ſame repeated Puniſh- 
ments, without going any higher, though they work not at all (becauſe tis poſſible 
ſome time or other they may work on him; why is it not as reaſonable and uſeful (I 
am ſure it is much more juſtifiable and charitable): to leave him all his Life under the 
Means, which all agree God bas —— without going any higher, becauſe tis 
not impoſſible that ſome time or other Preaching, and a Word ſpoken in due ſeaſon; 
may work upon him? For why. you ſhould deſpair. of the Succeſs of Preaching and 
Perſuaſion upon a fruitleſs Trial, and thereupon think your ſelſ authorized to uſe Force; 
and yet not ſo deſpair of the Succeſs of moderate Korce, as aſter Years of fruitleſs: 
Trial, to continue it on, and not to proceed to higher Degrees of Puniſhment, you 
are concerned for the Vindication of your Syſtem to ſnew a Reaſon. 
I mention the Trial of Preaching and Perſuaſion, to ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of 
our Hypotheſis, ſuppoſing fuch a Trial made: not that in yours, or the common 
flethod, there is or can be a fair Trial made what Preaching and Perſuaſion can do. 
For Care is taken by Puniſhments and ill Treatment, to indiſpoſe and turn away Mens 
Minds, and to add Averſion to their Scruples; an excellent way to ſoften Mens Incli- 
nations, and temper them for the Impreſſion of Arguments and Intreaties; though 
theſe two are only talked of: For I cannot but wonder to find you mention, as you 
do, giving Ear to Admonitions, Intreaties and Perſuafions,' when theſe are ſeldom; if 
ever made uſe of, but in Places, where thoſe, who are to be wrought on by them, are 
known to be out of hearing; nor can be expected to come there, till by ſuch 
Means they have been wrought on. | 4 0 20 
ITis not without reaſon therefore you cannot part with your Penalties, and would 
have no end put to your Puniſhments, but continue them on; ſince you leave ſo 
much to their Operation, and make ſo little uſe of other means to work upon 
Diſſenters. DES 4x 75 * 57171 oY 
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Of the End for which Forte is to be uſed. 


IE that ſhould read the beginning of your Argument conſidered, would think it 
in earneſt to be your Deſign to have Force employed to make Men ſeriouſly con- 

ſider, and nothing elſe : but he that ſhall look a little farther into it, and to that add 
alſo your Defence of it, will find by the variety of Ends you deſign your Force for, 
that either you know not well what you would have it for, or elſe; whatever 'twas 
you aimed at, you called it ſtill by that Name which beſt fitted the Occaſion, and 
would ſerve beſt in that place to recommend the Uſe of it. "hl 

| You ask me, #hether the Aildueſs and Gentleneſs of the Goſpel deſtroys the coaftive pag. 27. 

Power of the Magiſtrate ? I anſwer, as you ſuppoſed, No: upon which you infer, 
Then it ſeems the Magiſtrate may uſe bis coactiue Power, without offending againſt the 
Mildneſs and Gentleneſs of the Goſpel. Ves, where he has Commiſſion and Authority 
to uſe it; And ſo, ſay you, it will confiſt well enough with the Mildneſi and Genthineſs 
of the Goſpel for the Magiſtrate to uſe bis coactiue Power to procure them [1 ſuppoſe you 
mean the Miniſters and Preachers of the National Religion] a Hearing where their 
Prayers and Tntreaties will not do it. No, it will not conſiſt with the gentle and mild 
Method of the Ge ipel, unleſs the Goſpel has directed it, or ſomething elſe to ſupply 
its want, till it could be had. As for Miracles, which you pretend to have ſupplied 
the want of Force in the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, you will find that conſidered in 
another place. But, Sir, ſhew me a Country where the Miniſters and Teachers of 
the National and True Religion go about with Prayers and Intreaties to procure 4 
Hearing, and cannot obtain it, — there I think I need not ſtand with you for the Ma- 
giſtrate to uſe Force to procure it them; but that I fear will not ſerve your Turn. * 5 
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cc ug now ſee to what end they muſt be e Sometimes it is, To bring them to 
ce -confider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper aud ſufficient to convince them - 
c Of what? That it is not eaſy to ſet Grantham: Steeple upon Paul's Church? What- 
c ever it be you would have them convinced of; you are not willing to tell us; and 
cc ſq it may be any thing. Sometimes it is, To iurline them to lend an Ear to thoſe who 
ce ell them they have miſt aken their Way, and offer to ſbem them the right. Which is, 
c to lend an Ear to all who differ from them in Religion, as well crafty Seducers, as 
ce others. Werther this be for tie panty the Salvation of their Souls, the End 
ce for which you ſay this Force is to be uſed; judge you: But this I am ſure, Who- 
ce ever will lend an Ear to all who will tell them they are out of the ay, will not have 
4 much time for any other Buſineꝶ s.. oo 
c Sometimes it is, 20 recover An to ſo much Sobriety and Refloction, as ſeriouſly to 
ec gut the Queſt ion to themſelves, Whether it be really worth their while to undergo ſuch 
c -- Iaconventences,. for adbering to u. Religion which, for any thing they know, may be falſe; 
cc r far rejecting anot her Gf that be the caſe) which, for ought they know, may be true, 
c till they have ds it to the Bar of Reaſon, and given it a fair Trial there. Which 
ec in ſnhort amounts to thus much, viz. To make them examine whether their Religion 
cc ze true, and fo worth the holding, under thoſe Penalties that are annexed to it. Diſſen 
ce ters are indebted to you for your great Care of their Souls. But what, I beſeech 
c ον, ſhall become of thoſe of the National Church, every where (which make far 
cc the greater part of Mankind) who have no ſuch Puniſhments to make them conſider; 
<--who' have not this only Remedy provided for them, but are left in that deplorable 
Condition, you mention, of being ſuffered quietly, and without moleſtation, to take 
ec 1 cure at all of their Souls, or in doing of it to follow their own Prejudices, Humours, 


. or ſome crafty Seducers? Need not thoſe of the National Church, as well as others, 


e brit their Religion tothe Bar of Reaſon, and give it a fair Trial there? And if they 
ce need to do ſo, (as they muſt, if all National Religions cannot be ſuppoſed true) 
ee they will always need that which you fay is the'only Means to make them do ſo. So 
ec that if von are ſure, as you tell us, that there is need of your Method; J am ſure, 
ee there is as much need of it in National Churches, as any other. And ſo, for ought 
& J can ſee,” you muſt either puniſh them, or let others alone; unleſs you think it rea- 
ce ſonable that the far greater part of Mankind ſhould conſtantly be without that So- 
cc vereign and only Remedy, which they ſtand in need of equally with other People. 
cc Sometimes the End for which Men muſt be puniſhed is, 7 diſpeſe them to ſubmit 
& to Inſtruction, and to give a fair Hearing to the Reaſons are offer d for the enlightning 
cc their Minds, aud diſcovering the Truth to them. If their own Words may be taken 
c for it, there are as few Diſſenters as Conformiſts, im any Country, who will not pro- 
& feſs they have done, and do this. And if their own Words may not be taken, who, 
* I pray, muſt be Judge? you and your Magiſtrates? If ſo, then it is plain you puniſh 
4 them not to diſpoſe them to ſubmit to Inſtruction, but to your Inſtruction z, not to diſ- 
4 poſe them to give 4 fair Hearing to Reaſons offer'd for the enlightning their Ainds, but 
ce do give an obedient Hearing to your Reaſons. If you mean this, it had been fairer 
6 and ſhorter to have ſpoken out plainly, than thus in fair Words, of indefinite 
4 Signification, to ſay that which amounts to nothing. For what Senſe is it, to 

< niſh a Man to diſpoſe bim to ſubmit to Inſtruction, and give a fair Hearing to 2 


cc offer d for the enlightning his Mind, and diſcovering Truth to him, who goes two or 


<-three times a Week ſeveral Miles on purpoſe to do it, and that with the Hazard of 
ec his Liberty or Purſes unleſs you mean your Inſtructions, your Reaſons, your Truth ? 
4 Which brings us but back to what you have diſclaimed, plain Perſecution for dif- 
« fering in Religion. | mw 
4 Sometimes this is to be done, To prevail with Men to weigh Matters of Religion 
carefully and-impartially. Diſcountenance and Puniſhment put into one Scale, with 
&«. Impunity and Hopes of Preferment put into the other, is as ſure a way to make a 
* Man weigh impartially, as it would be for a Prince to bribe and threaten a Judge to 
make him judge uprightix.. by 2.96 : bo 
1 Sometimes it is, To make Men bethink themſelves, and put it ont of the Power of 
4 n Fooliſh Humonr, or unreaſonable Prejudice, to alienate them from Truth and their 
« own Happineſs. Add but this, to a it out of the Power of any Humour or Prejudice of 
<. their own, or other Mens, and I grant the End is good, if you can find the means 
4 to: procure it. But wüy it ſhould not be put out of the Power of ys — 
7 1 | | ; 
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& Humour or Prejudice, as well as their own, wants (and will always want) a Rea- 
* ſon to prove. Would it not, I beſeech you, to an indifferent By-ſtander, appear 
% Humour or Prejudice, or ſomething as bad.; -to-ſee Men who profeſs a Religion 
& reveal d from Heaven, and which they own contains all- in it neceſſary to Salva- 
tion, exclude Men from their Communion, and perſecute them with the Penalties 
< of the Civil Law, for not joyning in the Uſe of Ceremonies, which are no where 
« to be found in that reyeal'd Religion? Would it not appear Humour or Prejudice, 
or ſome ſuch thing, to a ſober impartial Heathen; to ſee Chriſtians exclude and 
perſecute one of the ſame Faith, for things which they themſelves confeſs to be 
indifferent, and not worth the contending for? Prejudice, Humour, - Paſſion, Luſts, A. p. 6,4 
Impreſſions of Education, Reverence and Ad miration of Perſons, worldly Reſpecte, 8, 5, 160. 
6 Love of their own Choice, and the like, (to which you juſtly impute many Mens tak ing 
« up and perſiſting in their Religion) are indeed good Words; and fo, on the other 
“e (ide, are theſe following, Truth, the right way, enlightning, Reaſon, ſound Judg: 
« ment; but they ſignify nothing at all to your purpoſe, till you can evidently and 
<« unqueſtionably thew the World, that the latter (viz. 7rath, and the right way, &c.) 
« are always, and in all Countries, to be found only in the national Church; and 
F the former (viz. Paſſion and Prejudice, &c.) only amongſt the Diſſenters. But to 
g on: N 43%. 93 8 and Tae 1 ES an. 
„ Sometimes it is, 70 bring Men to take ſuch Care as they ought of their Salvati- A. P. 21. 
© n. What Care is ſuch as Men ought to take, whilſt they are out of your Church, 
re will be hard for you. to tell me. But you endeavour to explain your ſelf in the 
< following Words, That they may not blindly leave it to the Choice neither of any other 
& Perſon,, nor yet of their own Luſts and Paſſions, to preſcribe to them what Faith or 
« Worſhip they ſhall embrace. You do well to make uſe of Puniſhment to ſhut Paſſi- 
ic on out of the Choice; becauſe you know fear of ſuffering is no Paſſion. But let 
« that paſs, You would have Men punithed, to bring them to take ſuch Care of their 
« Salvation, that they may not blindly leave it to the Choice of any other Perſon to 
ee preſcribe to them. Are you ſincere? Are you in earneſt ? Tell me then truly: Did 
tc the Magiſtrate or the national Church, any where, or yours in particular, ever 
& punith any Man, to bring him to have this Care, which, you ſay, he ought to take 
6e of bis Salvation ? Did you ever puniſh any Man, that he might not blindiy leave it 
« to the choice of his Pariſh-Prieſt , or Biſhop, or the Convocation, what Faith or 
t. Worfpip he ſhould embrace? *Twill be ſuſpected Care of a Party, or any thing elſe, 
rather than Care of the Salvation of Mens Souls; if, having found out ſo ſefut, fo 
e meceſſary a Remedy, the only Method there is room left for, you will apply it but A p. 122 
4 partially, and make Trial only on thoſe who you have truly leaſt Kindneſs for. h 
&« This will, unavoidably, give one reaſon to imagine; you do not think fo well of 
« your Remedy as you pretend, who are ſo ſparing of it to your Friends; but are 
6e very free of it to Strangers, who in other things are uſed very much like Enemies. 
« But your Remedy is like the Helleboraſter, that grew in the Woman's Garden, for 
„the Cure of Worms in her Neighbours Children: For truly it wrought too 
<« roughly to give it to any of her own. Methinks your Charity, in your preſent 
« Perſecution, is much-what as prudent, as juſtifiable, as that good Woman's. I 
«© hope I have done you no Injury, that 1 here ſuppoſe you of the Church of Ex- 
« lands if 1 have, I beg your Pardon. It is no Offence of Malice, I aſſure you: 
% For I ſuppoſe no worſe of you, than I confeſs of my ſelf. cons 
Sometimes this Puniſhment that you contend for, is, to bring Men to act accord A. f. 22. 
ig to Reaſon and ſoand Judgment. | 


Tertius & Cwlo cecidit Cato. 


c This is Reformation indeed. If you can help us to it, you will deferve Sta- 
© tyes to be eretted to you, as to the Reſtorer of decay'd Religion. But if all Men 
< have not Reaſon and found Judgment, will Puniſhment put it into thear Beſides, 
concerning this matter Mankind is fo divided, that he r, according to Reafort and 
© ſound Judgment at Auſpurg, who. would be judged to do the quite contrary at E- 
0 dizburgh. Will Puniſhment make Men know what is Reason and ſound Judgment: 
< Tf it will not, tis impoſſible it ſhould make them a# according to it. Reaſon 
* and found Judgment are the Elixir itſelf, the univerſal Remedy: And — as 
ans. © reaſonably 
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| te feaſonably puniſh Men to bring them to have the Philoſopher's Stone, as to bring 
"& them to aft according to Reaſon an ſonnd Fudgment. memento idle, el 
A. P. 26:: . 6 Sometimes it is, To put Aen upon i ſerious and impartial Examination of the Contro- 
ec der ſy between the Magiſtrate and them, which is the way for them to come to the Knowledge 
"tc of the Truth. But what if the Truth be on neither fide, (as I am apt to imagine 
ec you will think it is not, where neither the Magiſtrate nor the Diſſenter is either 
e of them of your Church,) how will the 2xamining the Controverſy between the 
dee Magiſtrate and him be the way to coine to the Knowledge of the Truth? Suppoſe 
: «the Controverſy between a Lutheran anda Papiſt; or, if you pleaſe, between a 
de Presbyterian Magiſtrate and a Quaker Subjeck. Will the examining the Controverſy 
4. © between the Magiſtrate and the diſſenting Subject, in this Cafe, bring him to the 
e Knowledge of the Truth? If you fay, Ves; then you grant one of theſe to have 
te the Truth on his fide. For the examining the Controverſy between a Presbyterian 
te and a Quaker, leaves the Controverſy either of them has with the Church of 
-< England, or any other Church, untouched. And ſo one, at leaſt, of thoſe being 
e already tome to the Knowledge of the Truth, ought not to be put under your Dif- 
de cipline of Puniſhment ; which is only to bring him to the Truth. If you ſay, 
d No, and that the examining the Controverſy between the Magiſtrate and the Diſſen- 
. ter, in this Caſe, will not bring him to the Knowledge of the Truth; you confeſs 
& your Rule to be falſe, and your Method to no purpoſe. | 
e Jo conclude, your Syſtem is, in ſhort, this. You" would have all Men (laying 
c afide Prejudice, Humour, Paſſion, ww. examine the Grounds 'of their Religion, and 
"« ſearch for the Truth. This, 1 confeſs, is heartily to be wiſh'd.' © The means that 
cc you propoſe to make Men do this, is, that Diſſenters ſhould be puniſhed to make 
-xc them do ſo. It is as if you had ſaid, Men generally are guilty of a Fault; there- 
cc fore let one Sect, who have the ill luck to be of an Opinion different from the 
e "Magiſtrate, be puniſhed. . This, at firſt fight, ſhocks any one who has the leaſt 
tc ſpark of Senſe, Reaſon, or Juſtice. © But having ſpoken of this already, and coſi- 
de cluding that, upon ſecond Thoughts, you your ſelf will be aſnamed of it; let us 
© < conſider it put ſo as to be conſiſtent with common Senſe, and with all the Ad- 
ec vantage it can bear, and then let us ſee what you can make of it. Aden are negligent in 
cc examining the Religions they embrace, refuſe, or perſiſt in l therefore it is fit they ſhould 
ec be puniſhed to make them do it. This is a Conſequence indeed which may, without 
r Defiance to common Senſe, be drawn from it. This is the Uſe, the only Uſe, 
de which you think *Puniſhment-can indirefly and at 4 diſtance have in matters of 
„ Religion. Vou would have Men by Puniſhments driven to examine. What? 
| ec Religion. To what End? To bring them to the Knowledge of the Truth. But 
TT Os i FRE) ab | 
©, G" Firſt, Every one has not the Ability to do this. 
cc Secondly, Every one has not the Opportunity to do it. 1 2 bh. 
© Would you have every poor Proteſtant, for Example, in the Palatinate, examine 
cc tbroughly whether the Pope be infallible,” or Head of the Church; whether there 
e he à Purgatory z whether Saints are to be pray'd to, or the Dead pray'd for; 
te yhether the Scripture be the only Rule of Faith; whether there be no Salvation 
ec out of the Church; and whether there be no Church without Biſnops; and an 
ec hundred other Queſtions in Controverſy between the Fapiſts and thoſe Proteſtants : 
c And when he had maſter'd theſe, go on to fortify himſelf ag inſt the Opinions 
c and ObjeQions-of other Churches he differs from? This, which is no ſmall Task, 
ce muſt be done, before a Man can have brought his Religion to the Bar of - Reaſon, and 
& given it fair Trial there. And if you will puniſh Men till this be done, the Coun- 
ce tryman muſt leave off plowing and ſowing, and betake himſelf to the ſtudy of Greek 
“e and Latin; and the Artiſan muſt ſel his Tools, to buy Fathers and Schoolmen , 
and leave his Family to ſtarve. If ſomething leſs than this will fatisfy you, pray tell 
d me what is enough. Have they confidered and examined enough, if they are ſa- 
e tisſied themſelves where the Truth lies? If this be the Limits of their Examina- 
tion, you will find few to puniſhz unleſs you will puniſh them to make them do 
_- © what they have done already. For, however he came by his Religion, there is 
ec ſcarce any one to be found who does not own himſelf ſatisfied that he is in the 
. right. Or elſe, muſt they be punithed to make them confider. and examine, till 
they embrace that which you chuſe for Truth? If this be ſo, what do 8 5 
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te effect chuſe for them, when yet you would have Men puniſhed, ro bring them to A. p. 22. 
« ſuch a Care of their Souls that no other Perſon might chuſe for them? If it be lruth 
ce jg general you would have them by Puniſhments driven to ſeek; that is to offer 
Matter of Diſpute, and not a Rule of Diſcipline. For to puniſh any ons to 
“ make him ſeek till he find Truth, without a Judge of Truth, is to puniſh for you 
& know not what; and is all one as if you ſhould whip a Scholar to make him find 
out the ſquare Root of a Number you do not know. I wonder not therefore that 
« you could not reſolve with your ſelf what. degree of Severity you would have u- 
« ſed, nor how long continued; when you dare not ſpeak out directly whom you 
„ would have puniſhed, and are far from being clear to what End they ſhould be 
“ under Penalties. | e VI 
„ Conſonant to this Uncertainty, of whom, or what, to be puniſhed z you tell 
&« us, That there is no Queſtion of the Succeſs of this Method. Force will certainly do A. p. 18% 
“ if :duly proportioned to the Deſign of it. | | | | 
« What, I pray, is the Deſign of it? 1 challenge you, or any Man living, 
out of what you have ſaid in your Book, to tell me directly what it is. In all o- 
« ther Puniſhments that ever 1 heard of yet, till now that you have taught the 
„ World a new. Method, the Deſign of them has been to cure the Crime they are 
ce denounced againſt; and fo I think ir ought to be here. What, I befeech you, is 
« the Crime here? Diſſenting? That you ſay not, any where, is a Fault. Befrdes = 
© you tell us, That the Magiſtrate hath not an Authority to compel any one to his Re- A p. 21. 
« ligion. And that you do not require that Men ſhould have no Rule but the Religion A. p. 25. 
« of the Country. And the Power you aſcribe to the Magiſtrate is given bim to bring A. p. 26, 
& Men, not to his own, but to the true Religion. If diſſenting be not the Fault; is. 
it that a Man does not examine his own Religion, and the grounds of it? Is that 
4 the Crime your Puniſhments are deſigned to cure? Neither that dare you ſay, leſt 
« you.diſpleaſe more than you ſatisfy with your new Diſciplines And then again, 
(as I ſaid before) you muſt tell us how far you would have them examine, before 
you puniſh them for not doing it. And I imagine, if that were all we required 
« of you, it would be long enough before you would trouble us with a Law, that | 
«-ſhauld preſcribe to every one how far he was to examine Matters of Religionzʒ/ 
« wherein if he fail'd, and came ſhort, he was to be puniſh'd 3 if he performed, and 
« went in his Examination to the Bounds ſet by the Law, he was acquitred and 
& free. Sir, when you conſider. it again, you will perhaps think this a Caſe reſerv'd 
* to the Great Day, when the Secrets of ail Hearts ſhall be laid open. For I ima- 
« pine it is beyond the Power or Judgment of Man, in that Variety of Circum: 
« ſtances, in reſpett of Parts, Tempers, Opportunities, Helps, &c. Men are in, in 
ce this World, to determine what is every one's Duty in this great Buſineſs of Search; 
« Inquiry, Examination, or to know when any one has done it. That which makes 
« me believe you will be of this Mind, is, that where you undertake for the Succeſs A p. tu: * - 
« of this Method, if rightly uſed, it is with a Limitation, upon ſuch as are not alto- | 
c gether incurable. So that when your Remedy is prepared according to Art, (which -., - 
Art is yet unknown) and rightly apply'd, and given. in a due Doſe, (all which 
ce are Secrets) it will then infallibly cure. Whom ? All that are not incurable by 
« it. And ſo will a Pippin-Poſſet, eating Fiſh in Lent, or a Presbyterian Lecture 
« certainly cure all that are not incurable by them. For I am ſure you do not 
« mean it will cure all, but thoſe who are abſolutely. incurable; becauſe you your ſelf 
ce allow one means left of Cure, when yours will not do, viz. The Grace of God, | 
«< Your Words are, What means is there left (except the Grace of God) to reduce A. p. io: 
« them, but to lay Thorns and Briars in their way. And here alſo, in the Place we | 
ce were conſidering, you tell us, The Incurable are to be left to God. Whereby, if A. p. 12. 
e you mean they are to be left to thoſe means he has ordained for Mens Converſion We 
. * and Salvation, yours muſt never be made uſe of: For he indeed has preſcribed 
& Preaching, and Hearing of his Word; but as for thoſe who will not hear, I do 
© not find any where that he has commanded that they ſhould be compell'd or bea - 
cc gen do it. e P70. 33 
1 muſt beg my Reader's Pardon for ſo long a Repetition, which I was forced to, 
that he might be Judge whether what I there ſaid, either deſerves no Anſwer, or be 
fully anſwered in that Paragraph, where you undertake to vindicate your Method from Pag. 48. 
all Impractieableneſs and Inconſiſtency chargeable upon it, in reference to the End for 
which you would have Men puniſhed. Your Words are. For what? By which,” you 
W | Aa a : | lay; 
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f, Fou perceive I mean two things: For ſomatimes ] ſprak of the Fault, and ſometimes 


of the End for which. Men ate to be pnnifhtd, (and ſometimes | plainly confound them.) 
Now if it be engitired, For what Fault Men ate to be puniſhed ? you anſwer, For reject. 
ing the true Religion, after ſufficient Evidence tender d them of the Truth of it : Which 
rert ainly is a Fault, and deſerves Puniſhment. But if 1 enquire for what End ſuch as 
uo rejeft the true Religion, are to be puniſhed; you ſay, To bring them to embrace the 
true Religion; and in order to that to bring them to conſidef, and that carefully and 
impartially, the Evidence which is offered ro convince them of the Truth of it : Which 
are undeniably jnſt and excellent Ends; and which, through God's Bleſſing , have often 
bern procured, and may yet be procured by convenient Petialties inflicte for that purpoſe, 
Nor do you know of any thing 1 ſay againjt any part of this, which is mt already an- 


| Fwered. Whether I in this confound two things diſtin, or you diſtinguiſh where there 


: js no Difference, the Reader may judge by what I have ſaid elſewhere. I ſhall here 


thoſe, as I find them ſcattered; are theſe, | | | 
Sometimes you ſpeak of this End, as if it were barely to gain a hearing to thoſe 
who by Prayers and intreaty cannot: And thoſe may be the Preachers of o Religi- 
on. Bur 1 ſuppoſe you mean the Preachers of the true Religion. And who I beſeech 
you muſt be Judge of that? ; | F CEE) 
_ here the Law provides ſufficient Means of Inſtruction for all, as well as Puniſhment 
for Diſſenters, it ir plain to all concerned, that the H uniſpment is intended to make 
them confider. What? The Means the Law provides for their Inſtruction. Who then 
$ Judge -w what they are to be inſtructed in, and the Means of Inſtruction, but the 

aw-waker? . 

It is to bring Men to hearken to inſtruction. From whom ? From any body ? And 
to conſer and examine Matters of Religion as they ought to do, and to bring thoſe who 
are out of the right way, to hear, ronſider, and embrace the Truth. When is this End 
trained, and the Penalties which are the means to this End taken off? When a 
Man conforms to the national Church. And who then is Judge of what is the Truth 
to be embraced, but the Magiſtrate? pps; | | Was 
It is to brag th to _ thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper and juf- 
fictent to condince them; but which, without being forced , they would not conſider. 
And when have they done this? When they have once conformed: For after that 
there is no Force uſed to make them conſider farther. | 4 
It 6 to male Auen conſider as they ought; and that you tell us, is ſo to conſider, as 0 


only conſider the Ends of Puniſhing, you here again in your Reply to me aſſign ; and 


.be moved heartily to embract, and not ro reject Truthmeoefſary to Salvation. And when 


is the Magiſttate, that has the Care of Mens Souls, and does all this for their Salva- 
tion, farisfed that they have ſo conſidered? As fooh as they outwardly join in Com- 
munion with the national Church. | © Y Ws 

It is t bring Men to confider and examine thoſe Controverſies which they are bound 
to ronfitder und exumine}, i. e. thoſe wherein they cannot err without diſponauring God, 
aui endangering their 'own and other Mens Saluations, And to ftudy the true Religion 


with fuch Care and Diligence as they — and ought to uſe, and with an boneft Mind. 


— — when, in your Opinion, is it preſumable that any Man has dene all this? Even 
when he is in the Communion of your Church. | i | 
It is to cure Mens unreaſonable Prejudices and Refr ittorimeſs againſt, und HAverſion tu 
dhe true Religion. Whereof none retain the heaſt L inckure dr Suſpicion, who are once 
got within the Pale of your Church. F 

It is to bring Auen into the rigbt way, imo abe way of Salvation, which Force 
does, when it has conducted them within the Church -Porch, and there leaves 


It is to bring Men to embrace the Trurb that muſt quo i And here, in the Pa- 
ragraph wherein you pretend to tell us for what Forde is vo be uſed, you fay, It is 
to bring Alen to embrace the true Religum, and in vrdur to that to bring them to con- 
fauler, an thut cartfully and impartially, 'the Evidence which is offered to convince 
them of the Truth of it, which, as you ſay, are undeniable, juſt and excellent Ends; but 
yet ſuch as Force ih'your Method-can never :praQtically be made a Means to, without 
ſappoling what you fay'you- woe n hend To ſuppoſe, Viz. That your Religion is the 


* - "trucs unlefs40u had rather every where to leave ĩt to. the Magiſtrate to judge which is 


the'right way, whatisthetrue Religions which Sappoſition, T imagine, will 1cſs ac. 
commodate you that the other. Bat take which of them yon l you mult add 
8 . . . ä 8 
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this other Suppoſition to it, harder to be granted you than either of the former, 
viz. That thoſe who conform to your Church here, if you make your ſelf the Judge) 
or to the national Church any where, (if you make the Magiſtrate judge of the Truth 
that muſt ſave Men) and thoſe only have attained theſe Ends. . 
The Magiſtrate, you ſay, is obliged to do what in him lies to bring a his Sub- 
jets to examine carefully and impartially Matters of Religion, and to conſider them as: 
tbey ought, i. e. ſo as to embrace the Truth that muſt. ſave them. The proper and ne- 
cefſary means, you ſay, to attain theſe Ends is Force. And your Method of uſing 
this Force is to puniſh all the Difſenters from the national Religion, and none of thoſe 
who outwardly conform to it. Make this practicable now in any Country in the World, 
without allowing the Magiſtrate to be Judge what is the Truth that muſt ſave: them, 
and without ſuppoſing alſo, that whoever do embrace the outward Profeſſion of the 
national Religion, do in their Hearts embrace, i. e. believe and obey the Truth that 
muſt. ſave them; and then I think nothing in Government can be too hard for your 
Undertaking. 710 [64533 It ©) a5 80 a, gar 3 | | al Þ 
Lou conclude this Paragraph in telling me, . You do not know of any thing I ſay 4- Pag. 49. 
gainſt any part of this, which is not already anſwered. Pray tell me where *tis you 
have anſwered thoſe, Objections I made to thoſe ſeveral Ends which you aſſigned in your 
Argument conſidered, and for which you would have Force uſed, and, which I have here 
reprinted again, becauſe I do not find you fo n uch as take notice of them: And there · 
fore the Reader muſt judge whether they needed any Anſwer. or. nß o. 
But to ſhew that you have not here, where you promiſe aud pretend to do it, -clear- 
ty and direftly told us for what Force and Penalties are to be uſed, I ſhall in the next 
Chapter examine what you mean by bringing Aen to embrace the true Religion. 
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T RUE Religion is on all Hands acknowledged to be ſo. much the Concern and 
1 Intereſt of all Mankind, that nothing can be pamed, which fo much effectual. 
ly. beſpeaks the Approbation and Favour of the Publick. The very intitling one's 
ſelf to that, ſets a Man on the right y ſide. Who, dares queſtion ſuch a Cauſe, or 
oppoſe what is offered for the promoting the true Religion?? This Advantage jou 
haye ſecured. to your ſelf from unattentive Readers, as much as by the often repeat- 
ed mention of the true Religion, is poſſible, there being ſcarce a Page wherein the 
true Religion does not appear, as if you had nothing elſe in your Thoughts, but the 
bringing Men to it for the Salvation of their Saul. Whether it beſo in earneſt, we 


JJJJJCCCCCCCCCCCCC%%% ᷣ %% ĩ˙ C6 
Tou tell us, whatever Hardſhips ſome falſe Religions may impoſe, it will however al- pag; 5; 

ways be gaſier to carnal and worldly-minded Men, to give even the firſt- born for their 

Tranſgneſſions, than to mortify the, Luſts from which they ſpring,; which no Religion but 

the truę requires of them. Upon this you ground the Necellity of Force: to, bring 

Men co the true Religion, and charge it on the Magiſtrate as his Duty to uſe it to 

that Eud. What now. in Appearance can expreſs greater Care to bring Men to the 

true Religion? But let us ſee what you eG: and we ſhall, find that in 50 
Scheme nothing leſs is meant: there you tell us, The Magiſtrate inflits.the Penal- 
Ties.ouly upon them that break the: Laws And that Law requiring nothing but Con- 

ſormity to the national Religion, none but Nonconformiſts.are puniſhed... Sa that | 

. unleſs; an outward Profeſſion: of the national Je be by the Mortification of 

Mens Luſts harder than their giving their Firſt. born for their Tranſgreſſon, all the 


Fenalties you contend for concern not, nor can he intended to bring Men effectually 
do the true Religion; ſince they leave them before they come te the Difficulty, which 
is to mortify their Luſts, as the true Religion reguiręs. So that your bringing Men to 
the true Religion, being to bring them to ar to, the national, for then 
vou have doye with Force, how far. that outward. Conformity is from being heartil 
0 I. RIDE ny be known by OT there: is between the caſteſt and 
| ; nn : hz En 
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deft! kh, g in the World, For there nothing edfier, then to profeſs in 
| . nothin Dates; than to ſubdue the Heart, and bring Thoughts and Deeds 
9 deckende &f the Truth! We 1 is what is required to be of the true Religion; 
1970 9505 U 180 is required by ee our way applied. If ybu ſay, Conformilts 
2 National Relig jor! are req hire by T4 Civil end Kceleſiaſtical, to lead good 
Lis, vHieh is the ee "of the Trive Religion: 1 anſwer, Theie are not the 
Fe te Here peak iflg of, 0 moe which the Defenders of Toleration complain 
ut the La bs that ut a Diſtiaction between outward Conformiſts and Noncon- 
it thoſe th 1020 Whatever may be talked of the erue Religion, can never 
+ Ne brit y to the True Religion, as long as the true Religi a 

ce Xa cela of #6" much greater Difficulty than outward 


15 eles, ay you, fiipplicd the want of Force in the beginning of Chriſtianity ; 

25 0 90 ſupplied that Want, they muſt be ſubſervient to the ame 
: End. idol End then was, = bring en into yi Chriſtian Church, into which they 
* Ifted and received a8 Brethren, when they N r that Jeſus was the 
Ch e Son of God. Will chat ferve the turn? No: Force muſt be uſed to 
make Men embrace Thy and CyremMonies, i. e. outwardly conform to the _—_ 

und N of Jour Obureh. Nothing more chan that is required by you gout 
nalties $ nothing ſefs than that will excuſe from Puniſhment ; that, and nothing "4 
& 1 will ſerve he turn; that therefore, and only that, is what you mean by the 

Tae Re 175 ae Force uſed to bring Men to. 

L14.p.466. WI tal Yob You have a very M Opinion of the Religion of the Church of 
« England, and W dyn ir tan only be propagated and fupportedby Force, jf you do not 
pag. ro, © think it would be a Gainer by a general Toleration all the World over: You ask, why 
You may not have as ood an Opinion of the Church of England's, 75 you have of Noah's 
Religion, notwithſtanding you think it cannot now be propagated or ſupported without uſing 
ſoms kinds or degrees of Force. When you have proved that Noab's Religion, that from 
eight Perſons ſpread and conti in the Worl till the Apoſtles Times, as I have 
proved in another place, was RA rs and ſupported all that while by your kinds or 
" rees of Forcm yew wel ſen to ink a well of the Religion of the Church 
of England, as yod a es 0 BO 4 eng gion, tho u think it cannot be propagated 
nd por without ſome _ * haves ees 0 res 75 till you can prove 575 Jou 


une "ag d ſay yo good an Opinion of it. 
bag 1. oa Li take y i, 1217 e uk there are many other 
| Colleries jt World beſide 11 gland writs my Rupee would Be u little uf! to 
o III cho Coontries, which will be no great Pains, 


Tn a 5 125 'W'y 
wil by ** that yo 85 u believe Toleration there would be prejudicial 
at, neither 1 wer any body elfe can believe you. 
Kod 9 405 e e e, er Ben ere 
cap atlow'a n on, em that o 
th ef a e ug trees fifa fe the Nation Rengioh is not true, 


_— = Boe alrea 70 . aA 9 and 4 * 1 Toleration. New tbat 


nounci 95 Principles, low hy National Religion, 
DAE Hor 15 do be'trye, js . Pot why de you 
ed 77 d them, ay you, 10 the TPur Religion. But what if 
hers Mac's + differ ig N We Church does, fall they be 
e not? 1 eftainly. ſuy, 190 7 if £4 
15 910 of tht True Religian, or eile 
wilt fue n Whit You Allo te ecke True — 
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ane ere kxpebt from me frond 
AQuiiot from it, 2 80 you de That the National 
ac 7925 h True RY the True Religion in the 
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Church of England, ab vſtablijhed by Lam, is the only Trae Religions if there be 
755 eſtabiſhed in the Church of England by Law, and made part of its Religinn 
which is not necoſſary to Salvation, and which any other Church, teaching and pro- 
felling all that is neceſſary to Salvation, does not receive. 


. 


If the National Religion now in England, back d by the Authority of the Lam, be, as 
| h have it, abe only true Religion; ſo the only true Religion, that a Man cannot 

ſaved without being of it. Pray reconcile this, with what you ſay in the imme- 
diately preceding Paragraph, viz. That there are many other Countries in the World 
where my Toler ation would be as little uſeful 43 in England. For if there be other Na- 
tional Religions differing from that of England, which you allow to be true, and 
wherein Men may be ſaved, the National Religion of England, as now eftablybed by 


+ : 5 
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Lam, is not the only true Rekgion, and Men may be ſaved without being of it. And 


then he Magifrate can upon your Principles have no Authority to uſe Force to bring 
Men to be of it, For you tell ns, Force is not lawful, unleſs it be neceſſary; and 
therefore the Magiſtrate can never lawfully uſe it; but to bring Men to believe and 
practiſe what is neceſſary to Salvation. You muſt therefore either hold, that there is 
nothing in the Doctrine, Diſcipline and Ceremonies of the Church of Egland, as it is 
eltahlined by Law, but what is * to Salvation: Or elſe you muſt reform your 
lerms of Communion, before the Magiſtrate upon your Principles can uſe Penalties 
to make Mon conſider till they conform ʒ or you can ſay that the National Religion of 
land is the only true Religion, though it contain the only true Religion in it; as 

bly moſt, if not all, the differing Chriſtian Churches now in the World do. 


Ton tell us farther in the next Paragraph, That wherever this only true Religion; i. e. Pag. it. 


the National Religion now in England, ij received, all bt her Religions ought to be diſ- 
couraged. Why 1 beſeech you diſcourag'd, if they be true any of them ? For if they 
de trie, what Pretence is there for Force to bring Men-who are of them to the true 
Religion ? If you ſay all other Religions, varying at all from that of the Church of 
England, are falſe 3 we know then your Meaſurk of the one only true Religion. But 
that your Care is only of Conformity to the Church of England, and that by be true 
Religion you mean nothing elſe, appears too from your way of expreſſing your RIF in 
his Paſſage, where you own that you ſuppoſe that @s thiconly tut Religion G witz the 
National Religion now in England, back d with the publick Authority of Law) ongh: 
to by rectived wherever it is preached 1, ſo wherover it ij receivad, ll other — 5 ang he 
pa diſcourages in ſome meaſure by the Civil Powers, If the Religion eſtabliſh'd by 
Lay in Exland, be the only true Religion; ought it not to be preached and received 
every where, and all other Religions diſcouraged throughout the World? and ought 
nat the Magiſtrates: of all Countries take Care that it ſhould be ſo ? But you. only ſay, 
erever it is preach d it ought to be received 4 and wherever it is receiyed, other 
R —— ought to be diſcoutaged, which is well ſuted to your Scheme for enforcing 
Conformity in England, but could ſearee drop from a Man whoſe Thoughts were on 
he true Religion, and the promoting of it in other Parts of the World. 


Force then muſt be uſed in Eng/ond, and. ena ties nid on Difſenters there. For what? 
39 bring them to the true Religion, whereby it is plain you mean not only the Dodrine 
but Diſcipline and Ceremonges of the hof Bxgland, and make them a part of the 


oy true Religion: Why elſe do you puniſn al Diſtenters for rejecting the Frys Re- 
part 
O 


£ 


on, and uſe Force to bring them to it? Whet yet 4 great, if nat the great 

Diſſenters in England own and profeſs the Doftdine.of the Church of England, as 
firmly as thaſo)in the Communion of the Chutch of England. They-therefore, thaugh 
they believe the ame Religion with you; are excluded from the true Chureb of God, 
57 %u would have Men brought to, and are amongſt thoſe Who Feiect the true 
eligion. Wan r DARIY9%197 Hong DÞ5n uy 6 
© hagk, whether they are not in your Opinion dut uf the way of Salvation, who are not 
joined in Communion with the true Church? and whether there can be any true 
jar withant Rifhops ? If ſo, all but Confbrmiſts ũn Exg laid that arc of any Church 


Kunene, beſides the Lutherans and Fapiſts, aue out of the way e Salvation, anf 
aceamiing 1 80 Syſtem have need of Force to be brought dato it: and theſe tog, 
one forcheir Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, the other for that of Conſubſtantiation, (to 
— 9 menu vaſtly diffeting from the Church of El you will not, I ſup- 
Paſe allow tobe of the true Religion: And who then are leſt of che true Religion but 
the Ghurch of Flad? For the Aufi hne too wide a Difference in many Points 


far me to imagine, that is one of thoſe Plades you man where Zaltr ation would ; 
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Pag. 27. g | 49 . | 
_ bythe public Authority of Law, 'being"the-only true Religion, only as a little haſty Sal- 
Jh of your Zeal. In the mean time I ſhall argue with you about the Uſe of Force to 


# Third Letter for Toleration. = 
Hirin 45 well as in England. And I think the Religion of the Greek Chutch cal 
ſcaree be ſuppoſed by Jou to be the true. For if it ſhould, it would be a ſtrong In- 
ſtance alt your Aﬀertion, that the true Religion cannot ſubſiſt, but would quickly 
be effectually extirpated without the Aſſiſtance of Authority, fince this has ſubſiſted 
without any ſuch Aſſiſtance now above 200 Years. I take it then for granted, (and 
others with me cannot but do the ſame, till you tell us, what other Religion there is 


of any Church, but that of England, which you allow to be the true Religion) that 


all you ſay of bringing Men to the true Religion, is only bringing them to the Reli- 
gion of the Church of England.” If 1do you an Injury in this, it will be capable of a 
very [eaſy Vindication : for it is but naming that other Church differing from that 
of England, which you allow to have the true Religion, and I ſhall yield my ſelf con- 
vinc'd,/and ſhall allow theſe Words, viz. The National Religion now in England, back'd 


bring Men to the Religion of the Church of England, as eſtabliſned by Law: ſince it 
i more eaſy to know what that is, than what you mean by the true Religion, if you 


0 © 


mean any thing elſ. 


Is proceed therefore; in the next place 1 tell you, by uſing Force your way to 
bring Men to the Religion of the Church of England, you mean only to bring them 


to an outward Profeſſion of that Religion; and that, as 1 have told you elſewhere; be- 


cauſe Force uſed your way, being applied only to Diſſenters, and ceaſing as ſoon as they 


conform, (Whether it be intended by the Lau- maker for any thing more or no, which 
SS 1 a6 3 


we have examined in another Place) cannot be to bring Men to any thing more than 
outward Conformity. For if Force be uſed to Diſſenters, and them only, to bring 
Men to the true Religion, and always as ſoon as it has brought Men to Conformity, 
it be taken off, and laid aſide, as having done all is expected from it; tis plain, that 
by bringing” Men to the true Religton, and bringing them to outward Conformity, you 
mean the ſame thing. You uſe and continue Force upon Diſſenters, becauſe you ex- 

c ſome Effect from it: when you take it off, it has wrought that Effect, or elſe be- 
ing in Four Power, why do you not continue it on? The Effect then that you talk of, 


being dhe embracing'che true Religion, and the thing you are ſatisfied with withoutany 
— Farther Puniſnmenk, Expectation, or Ehquiry,” being outward Conformity, tis plain 
 *embrating the true Religion and out ward Conformity with you, are the ſame things. 


Neither can Jof it is preſumable that thoſe who outwardly conform do really 


underſtand, and inwardly in their Hearts embrace with a lively Faith and a ſincere 


Obedience, the Truth that muſt ſave them. 1. Becauſe it being, as you tell us, the 


Magiſratè , Dity to dochll that in him lies for the Salvation of all his Subjects, and 


Ar being in his Power to examine, whether they know and live ſutable to the Truth 


that muſt ſave them, as well as conform, he can or ought no more to preſume, that 


they do ſo, witliout taking an Account of their Knowledge and Lives, than he can 
or ought to preſume that they coliform, without taking any Account of their coming 
to Uhurch. Would you think that Phyſician diſcharged his Duty, and bad (as was 
pretentled) a Care of Mens Lives, who having got them into his Hands, and know- 
ing nd more of them, but that they come once of twice a Week to the Apothecary's 
Stop to hear What is preſeribed them, and ſit there a while, ſhould ſay it was 
Prejamable they were tecoyered, without ever examining whether his F reſcriptions had 
any Effect, or What Eſtate their Health was in? KA un e 10 
(222) It cannot he riſumable, here there are ſo many viſible Inſtances te the con- 
trar y. He muſt pass: for an admirable Preſumer, who will ſeriouſly affirm that it is 
preſamable that ali thoſe wh conform to the National Religion where it is true, do 
ſo underſtand, believe 17 it, as to be in the way of Salvation. 
3. It cannot be 7 that Men have parted with their Corruption and®Duſt s 
to avoid Force, when they fly to Conformity, which can ſhelter them from Force 


Pag. 7. without quitting their Lüſts. That uchich is dearer to Men than their Eirſt Born, 


is, you tell us, Thel, Luſti 3 that which.is harder than the Hardſbips of falſe Religion: 
A the mortißying thoſt Luſts: hereolies the Difficulty of the true Religion, that it r 


quires che mortitying of thoſe Luſts ; and till that be done, Men are not of the true 


Algen nor in the way of Salvation: And tis upon this Account only that you pre- 
tend Force to be needful. Force is uſed to make them bear 3 it prevails, Men hear: 
bur chax is hot enough becauſe the Difficulty lies not in that; they may hear Argu- 


Wehe lor the Trüttiz and yet retain their Corruption. They muſt do ren 
8 f 2 88 
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muſt conſider thoſe Arguments. Who requires it of them? The Law that inflicts the 
Puniſhment, does not; but this we may be ſure their Love of their Luſts, and their 
Hatred of Puniſhment requires of them, and will bring them to, vz. to conſider how 
to retain their beloved Luſts, and yet avoid the Uneaſineſs of the Puniſhment they 
lie under; this. is preſumable they do; therefore they go one eaſy Step farther, they 
conform, and then they are ſafe from Force, and may ſtill retain their Corrup- 
tion. Is it therefore preſumable they have parted with their Corruption, becauſe Force 
has driven them to take Sanctuary againſt Puniſhment in Conformity, where Force 
is no longer to moleſt them, or pull them from their darling Inclinations? The Dif- 
ficulty in Religion is, you ſay, for Men to part with their Luſts; this makes Force, 
neceflary : Men find out a way by conforming to avoid Force without parting with 
their Luſts, therefore it is preſumable when they conform, that Force which they can 
avoid without quitting their Luſts, has made them part with them; which is indeed 
not to part with their Luſts, becauſe of Force, but to part with them gratis; which 
if you- can * preſumable, the Foundation of your need of Force (which you place 
in the Prevalency of Corruption, and Mens adhering to their Luſts) will be gone, and 
ſo there will be no need of Force at all. If the great Ditheutry in Religion be for 
Men to part with or mortify their Luſts, and the only Counter-ballance in the other 
Scale, to aſſiſt the true Religion, to prevail againſt their Luſts, be Force; which 1 
beſeech you is preſumable, if they can avoid Force, and retain their Luſts, that they 
ſhould quit their Luſts, and heartily embrace the true Religion, which is incompati- 
ble with them; or elſe that they ſhould avoid the Force, and retain their Luſts? To 
ſay the former of theſe, is to ſay that it is preſumable, that they will quit their Luſts, 
and heartily embrace the true Religion for its own ſake : for he that heartily embraces 
the true Religion, becauſe of a Force which he knows he can avoid at Pleaſure, 
without quirting his Luſts, cannot be ſaid ſo to embrace it, becauſe of that Force: 
Since a Force he can avoid without quitting his Luſts, cannot be ſaid to affiſt Truth in 
making him quit them: For in this Truth has no Aſſiſtance from it at all. So that 
this is to ſay there is no need of Force at all in the Caſe, 85 

Take a covetous Wretch, whoſe Heart is ſo ſet upon Money, that he would give his 
3 to ſave his Bags; who is purſued by the Force of the Magiſtrate to an Ar- 
reſt, and compelled to hear what is alledg'd againſt him; and the Proſecution of the 
Law threatning Impriſonment or other Puniſhment, if he do not pay the juſt Debt 
which is demanded of him: If he enters himſelf in the Xing . Bench, whiere he can 
enjoy his Freedom without paying the Debt, and parting with his Money; will you 
fay that it is preſumable he did it to pay the Debt, and not to avoid the Force of the 
Law ? The Luſt of the Fleſh and Pride of Life are as ftrong and prevalent as the Luft 
of the Eye: And if you will deliberately fay again, that it is preſumable, that Men are 
driven by Force ro conſider, fo as to part with their Luſts, when no more is known 
of them, but that they do what diſcharges them from the Force, without any Neceſ- 
ſity of parting with their L.nſts ; 1 think 1 ſhall have oecafton to ſend you to my Pagans 
— but ſhall have no need to ſay any thing more to you of this Matter 
my ſehf. | 

I agree with you, that there is but one only true Religion; I agree too that that one 
only true Religion is profeſſed and held in the Church of Eglad; and yet I deny, if 
Force may be uſed to bring Men to that true Religion, that upon your Principles 
it can lawfullybe uſed to bring Men to the National Religion in Exgland as eftablifh- 
ed by Law ; becauſe Force, according to your own Rule, being only lawful becauſe 
it is neceſſary, and therefore unſit to be uſed where not neceſſary, i. e. neceffary to brin 
Men to Salvation, it can never be lawful to be uſed to bring a Man to any ring 
that is not neceſſary to Salvation, as I have more fully ſhewn in another Place. 
therefore in the National Religion of Exgland, there be any thing put in as neceflary to 
Communion, that is, though true, yet not neceſſary to Salvation, Force gannot be 
lawfully uſed to bring Men to that Communion, though the thing ſo required in it ſelf 
may perhaps be true. V | | 

There be a great many Truths contained in Scripture, which a Man may be igno- 
rant of, and conſequently not believe, without any Danger to his Salvation, or elſe 
very few would be capable of Salvation: for I think I may truly ſay, there was never 
any-one, but he that was the Wiſdom of the Father, who was not ignorant of ſome, 
and miſtaken in others of them. To bring Men therefore to embrace ſuch Truths, the 
Uſe of Force by your own Rule eannot be lawful :. becauſe the Belief ** 
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thoſe Truths themſelves not being neceſſary to Salvation, there can be no Neceſſity 


Men ſhould be brought to embrace them, and ſo no Neceſſity to uſe Force to bring 
Men to embrace them. rr ü 51 412 i 
The only true Religion which is neceſſary to Salvation, may in one National 
Church have that joined with it, which in itſelf is manifeſtly falſe and repugnant to 
Salvation; in ſuch a Communion no Man can join without quitting the way of Sal- 
vation. In another National Church, with this only true Religion inay be joined, what is 
neither repugnant nor neceſſary to Salvation; and of ſuch there may be ſeveral Chur- 
ches differing one from another in Confeſſions, Ceremonies and Diſcipline , which 
are uſually call'd different Religions, with either or each of which a good Man (if 
ſatisfied in his own Mind) may communicate without Danger, whilſt another not ſa- 
tisfied in Conſcience concerning ſomething in the DoQtrine, Diſcipline; or Worſhip, 
cannot ſafely, nor without Sin, communicate with this or that of them. Nor can 
Force be lawfully uſed, on your Principles, to bring any Man to either of them, 
becauſe ſuch things are required to their Communion, which not being requiſite to 
Salvation, Men may ſeriouſly and conſcientiouſly differ, and be in doubt about, without 
endangering their Souls. „ 7 . 
That which here raiſes a Noiſe, and gives a Credit to it, whereby many are miſled 
into an unwarrantable Zeal, is, that theſe are called different Religions; and every 
one thinking his own the true, the only true, condemns all the reſt as falſe Religions. 
Whereas thoſe who hold all things neceſſary to Salvation, and add not thereto any 
thing in Poctrine, Diſcipline or Worſhip, inconſiſtent with Salvation, are of one and 
the ſame Religion, though divided into different Societies or Churches, under dif- 
ferent Forms: which whether the Paſſion and Polity of deſigning; or the ſober and 
pious Intention of well-meaning Men, ſet up, they are no other, than the Contri- 
vances of Men, and ſuch they ought to be eſteemed in whatſoever is required in 
them, which God has not made neceſſary to Salvation, however in its own Nature it 
may be indifferent, lawful or true. For none of theſe Articles, or Confeſſions of any 
Church, that I know, containing in them all the Truths of Religion, though they 
contain ſome that are not neceflary to Salvation, to garble thus the Truths of Religion, 
and by their own Authority take ſome not neceſſary to Salvation, and make them the 
Terms of Communion; and leave out others as neceflary to be known and believed, is 
urely the Contrivance of Men: God never having appointed any ſuch diſtinguiſhing 
Syſtem; nor, as I have ſhew'd, can Force, upon your Principles, lawfully be uſed to 
bring Men to embrace it. e TR: | 
Concerning Ceremonies, I ſhall here only ask you whether you think Kneeling at 
the Lord's Supper, or the Croſs in Baptiſm, are neceſſary to Salvation? I mention 
theſe as having been matter of great Scruple: If you will not ſay they are, how can 
you ſay that Force can be lawfully uſed to bring Men into a Communion, to which 


, theſe are made neceſſary? If you ſay, Kneeling is neceſſary to a decent Uniformity, 


(for of the Croſs in Baptiſm I have ſpoken elſewhere) though that ſhould te true, 
yet 'tis an Argument you cannot uſe for it, if you are of the Church of | England : For 
if a decent Uniformity may be well enough preſerved without kneeling at Prayer, 
where Decency requires it at leaſt as much as at receiving the Sacrament, why may 
It not well enough be preſerved without kneeling at the Sacrament 2 Now that U- 
niformity is thought ſufficiently preſerved without kneeling at Prayer, is evident by 
the various Poſtures Men are at liberty to uſe, and may be generally obſerved, in all 
our Congregations, during the Miniſter's Prayer in the Pulpit before and after his 
Sermon, which it ſeems can conſiſt well enough with Decency and Uniformity z though 
It be at Prayer, addreſſed to the great God of Heaven and Earth, to whoſe Majeſty 
It is that the Reverence to be expreſſed in our Geſtures is due, when we put up Peti- 
tions to him, who is invariably the ſame, in what or whoſe Words ſoever we addreſs 
our ſelves to him. 8 * | | 85 

The Preface to the Book of Common- Prayer tells us, That the Rites and Ceremo- 
mes appointed to be uſed in Divine Worſhip, are things in their own Nature indifferent 
and alterable. Here I ask you, whether any humane Power can make any thing, in its 
own nature indifferent, neceſſary to Salvation? If it cannot, thep neither can any hu- 
man Power be juſtified in the Uſe of Force, to bring Men to 5 in the Uſe of 
ſuch things. If you think Men have Authority to make any thing, in itſelf indiffe- 
rent, a neceſſary part of God's Worſhip, I ſhall deſire you to conſider what our Author 
ſays of this matter, which has not yet deſerved your notice. 7915 Tho | 
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The miſapplying bis Power, you ſay, is à Sin in the Magiſtrate, and lays bim 
open to Divine Vengeaure. And is it not a miſapplying of his Power, and a Sin in him 
to uſe Force to bring Men to ſuch 4 Compliance in an indifferent. thing, which 
in religious Worſhip may be a Sin to them? Force, you ſay, may be uſed to puniſh 
thoſe who diſſent from the Communion of the Church of Eygland. Let us ſuppoſe 
now all its Doctrines not only true, but neceſſary to Salvation; but that there is put 
into the Terms of its Communion ſome indifferent Action which God has not enjoim d, 
nor made a part of his Worſhip, which any Man 1s perſuaded in his Conſcience not to 
be lawful; ſuppoſe kneeling at the Sacrament, which having been ſuperſtitiouſly uſed 
in Adoration of the Bread, as the real Body of Chriſt, may give occaſion of ſcruple 

to ſome now, as well as eating of Fleſh offered to Idols did to others in the Apoſtles 
time; which though lawful in it ſelf, yet the Apoſtle ſaid, he would ear zo Fleſh while 1 Cor. 18. 
the World ſtandeth, rather than to make his weak Brother offend, And if to lead, by 13. 
Example, the ſcrupulous into any Action, in it ſelf indifferent, which they thought 
unlawful, be a Sin, as appears, at large, Rom. xiv. how much more is it to add Force 
ro our Example, and to compel Men by Punithments to that, which, though indiffe- 
rent in it ſelf, they cannot join in without ſinning? 1 deſire you to ſhew me how Force 
can be zecefſary in ſuch a Caſe, without which you acknowledge it not to be lawful, 
Not to kneel at the Lords Supper, God not having ordained it, is not a Sin; and the 
Apoſtles receiving it in the Poſture of ſitting or lying, which was then uſed at Meat, is 
an Evidence it may be receiv'd not kneeling. But to him that thinks Kneeling is 
unlawful, it is certainly a Sin. And for this you may take the Authority of a very Ju- 
dicious and Reverend Prelate of our Church, in theſe words; where a Man is miſtaken Diſc: of 
in his Judgment, even in that Caſe, it is always a Sin to act againſt it; by ſo doing, he Cſuence, 
willfully acts againſt the beſt Light which at preſent he bas for the Direction of his Actions. P- 15 
I need not here repeat his Reaſons, having already quoted him above more at large; 
though the whole Paſſage, writ (as he uſes) with great Strength and Clearneſs, deſerves 
to be read and conſidered. If therefore the Magiſtrate enjoins ſuch an unneceſſary Ce- 
remony, and uſes Force to bring any Man to a ſinful Communion with our Church in 
t, let me ask you, Doth he ſin, or miſapply his Power or no? | 

True and falſe Religions are Names that eaſily engage Mens Affections on the hea- 
ring of them; the one being the Averſion, the other the Deſire (at leaſt as they per- 
ſuade themſelves) of all Mankind. This makes Men forwardly give into theſe Names, 
wherever they meet with them; and when mention is made of bringing Men from falſe 
to the true Religion (very often without knowing what is meant by thoſe Names 
they think nothing can be done too much in ſuch a Buſineſs, to which they entitle 
God's Honour, and the Salvation of Mens Souls. | 

I ſhall therefore deſire of you, if you are that fair and ſincere Lover of Truth you 
profeſs, when you write again, to tell us what you mean by true, and what by a 45 
Religion, that we may know which in your ſenſe are ſo: for as you now have uſed theſe 
Words in your Treatiſe, one of them ſeems to ſtand only for the Religion of the 

Church of Exgland, and the other for that of all other Churches. I expect here you 
ſhould make the ſame OQutcries againſt me, as you have in your former Letter, for im- 
poſing a Senſe upon your words contraty to your Meaning; and for this you will ap- 

eal to your own Words in ſome other Places: but of this I ſhall leave the Reader 
Judge, and tell him, this is a Way very caſy and very uſual for Men, who having nor 
clear and conſiſtent Notions, keep themſelves as much as they can, under the Shelter 
of general, and variouſly applicable Terms, that they may fave themſelves from the 
Abſurdities or Conſequences of one Place, by a help from ſome general or contrary 
Expreſſion in another: Whether it be a deſire of Victory, or a little too warm Zeal for 
a Cauſe you have been hitherto perſuaded of, which bath led you into this way of 

_ writing ; I ſhall only mind you, that the Cauſe of God requires nothing, but what 
may be ſpoken out plainly in a clear determined Senſe, without any Reſerve or Cover. 
In the mean time this I ſhall leave with you as evident, That Force upon your Ground 
cannot be lawfully uſed to bring Men to the Communion of the Church of England, 
(that being all that I can find you clearly mean by the true Religion) till you have proved 
that all that is required of one in that Communion, is neceſſary to Salvation. 

However therefore you tell us, That convenient Force uſed to bring Men to the true pag. 2t. 
Religion, is all that you contend for, and all that you allow, That it is for promoting the Pag. 17,18; 
trus Religion. That it is. to bring Men to conſider, 1 4s not to reject the Truth neceſſary Pag. 18,25, 
to Salvation. To bring Men to embrace the Truth that muſt ſave tbem. And abundance Pag. 26. 
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more to this purpoſe; Vet all this Talk of the true Religion amounting to no more but 
the National Religion ettablithed by Law in &»z/and 3 and your bi Men to it, to no 
more than bringing them to an outward Profeflicn of it; it would better have ſuted that 
Condition, (viz. without Prejudice, and with an honeſt Mind) which you require in other:, 


to have ſpoke plainly what yotiaimed at, rather than prepoſſeſs Mens Minds in favour or 


I. 2. P 2. 


Fag. 11. 


your Cauſe, by the Iinpreſſions of a Name that in Truth did not properly belong to it. 
It was not therefore without Ground that I ſaid, “I ſuſpected you built all 
ce on this lurking Suppoſition, that the National Religion now in England,” back'd by 
ce the publick Authority of the Law, is the only true Religion, and therefore no 
« other is to be tolerated: which being a Suppoſition equally unavoidable, and equal - 
« Jy juſt in other Countries; unleſs we can imagine, that every where but in England, 
« Men believe what at the ſame time they think to be a Lie, &c. Here you erect 
your Plumes, and to this your triumphant Logick gives you not Patience to anſwer, 


without an Air of Victory in the Entrance: Fow, Sir, is this Suppoſition equally una- 


voidable, and equally juſt in other Countries, where falſe Religions are the National? (for 
that you muſt mean, or not hing to the purpoſe.) Hold, Sir, you go too faſt; take your 
own Syſtem with yon, and you will perceive it will be enough to my Purpoſe, if I mean 
thoſe Religious which you take to be falſe: for if there be any other National Churches, 
which agreeing with the Church of Exgland in hat is neceſſary to Salvation, yet have 
eſtabliſhed Ceremonies different from thoſe of the Church of Exgland; ſhould not any 
one who diſſented here from the Church of Exgland upon that account, as preferring 
that to our Way of Worſhip, be juſtly puniſhed? If fo; then Puniſhment in Matrers 
of Religion being only to bring Men to the true Religion, you mult ſuppoſe him not to 
be yet of it, and ſo the National Church he approves of, not to be of the true Re- 
lizion. And yet is it not equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, that thar Church ſhould 


| ſuppoſe its Religion the only true Religion, as it is that yours ſhould do ſo, it aꝑree- 


ing with yours in things neceffary to Salvation, and having made fome'things, in their 
own nature indifferent, requiſite to Conformity for Decency and Order, as you have 
done? So that my ſaying, It is equally unavoidable, and equally juſt in other Countries, 
will hold good, without meaning what you charge on me, that that Suppoſition is 
equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, where the National Religion is abſolutely falſe. 
But in that large Senſe too, what ſaid will hold good; and yon would have ſpared 


Four uſeleſs Subtilties againſt it, if you had been as willing to take my Meaning, and 
anſwered my Argument, as you were to turn what I ſaid to a Senſe which the Words 
themſelves ſhew I never intended. My Argument in ſhort was this, That granting 


Force to be uſeful to propagate and ſupport Religion, yet it would be no Advantage 
to the true Religion, that you a Member of the Church of England, ſuppoſing yours to 
be the true Religion, ſhould thereby claim a Right to uſe Force, ſince ſuch a Suppoſi- 
tion to thoſe u ho were Members of other Churches, and believed other Religions, 
was equally unavoidable, and equally juſt. And the Reaſon J annexed, ſhews both 
this to be my Meaning, and my Aﬀertion tobe true: My Words are, * Unleſs we can 
© imagine that every where but in Exgland, Men believe what at theſame time they think 
©& to be a Lie. Having therefore never ſaid, nor thought that it is equally unavoidable, 
or equally juſt, that Men in every Country ſhould believe the National Religion of the 
Country; but that it. is equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, that Men believing the Na- 


tional Religion of their Country, be it true or falſe, ſhould ſuppoſe it to be true; and let 
me here add alſo, ſhould endeavour to propagate it: you however go on thus to reply; 
Tf ſo, then I fear it will be equally true too, and equally rational: for otherwiſe I ſee not how 
it canbeequally unavoidable, or equally juſt : for if it be not equally true, it cannot be equally 


- Juſt 5, and if it be not equally rational, itcarnot be equally unavoidable. But if it be equally true, 
and equally rational, then either all Religions are true, or none is true-: for if they be all equally 


true, and one of them be not true, then none of them can be true, I challenge any one to put 


theſe four good Words, unavoidable, juſt, rational, and true, more equally together, or to 


make a better-wrought Deduction: but after all, my Argument will nevertheleſs be good, 


that it is no Advantage to your Cauſe, for you or any one of it, to ſuppoſe yours to be 


the only true Religion; ſince it is equally unavoidable, and equally juſt for any one, 


42 


who believes any other Religion, to ſuppoſe the ſame thing. And this will always be 


ſo, till you can ſhew, that Men cannot receive falſe Religions upon Arguments that 


; a to them to be good; or that having received Falſhood under the appearance of 


Truth, they can, whilſt it ſo appears, do otherwiſe tlian value it; and be acted by it, 
as If it were true. For the Equality that is here in queſtion, depends not 2 ary 
| N | | Trut 
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Truth of che Opinion embraced; but on this, that the Light and Perſwaſion à Man 
has at preſent, is the Guide which he ought to follow, and which in his judgment of 

Truth be cannot avoid to be governed by. And therefore the terrible Conſequences 

you dilate on in the following part of that Page, I leave you for your private Uſe on 
Dee oh 0264s 0965] gong HERE I0S no pd ano, 

| You therefore who are ſo apt; without cauſe, to complain of want of Ingenuity in 
others, will do well hereafter to conſult_your own, and another time change your 
Stile; and not under the undefined Name of the True Religion, becauſe that is of 
more Advantage to your Argument, mean only the Religion eſtabliſhed by Law in 
England, ſhutting out all other Religions now profefſed in the World. Though 

when you have defined what is the True Religion, which you would have ſupported 

and propagated by Force; and have told us tis to be found in the Liturgy and thir- 

ty nine Articles of the Church of England ; and it be agreed to you, that that is the 

only True 3 your Argument (for Force as neceſſary to Mens Salvation) from 

the want of Light and Strength enough in the True Religion to prevail againſt 
Mens Luſts, and the Corruption of their Nature, will not hold; becauſe your 
bringing Men by Force, your way applyed, to the True Religion, be it what you will, 
is but bringing them to an outward Conformity to the National Church. But the 
bringing them ſo far, and no farther, having no Oppoſition to their Luſts, no In- 
conſiſtency with their corrupt Nature, is not on that account at all neceſſary, nor 
does at all help, where only, on your grounds, you ſay, there is need of the Aſſiſtance 
of Force towards their Salvation. | : SHOT SR Een (2M 4 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of Salvation to he protured by Force your m. 


T HERE cannot be imagined 4 more laudable Deſign than the promoting the 

1 , Salvation of Mens Souls, by any one who ſhall undertake it. But if it be a 
Pretence made uſe; of to cover ſome other By-Intereſt nothing can be more odious to 

Men, nothing more provoking to the great God of Heaven and Earth, nothing 

more misbecoming the Name and Character of a Chriſtian. With what Intention 

you took your Pen in Hand to defend and encourage the Uſe of Force in the Buſineſs 

of Mens Salvation, tis fit in Charity we take your Word; but what your Scheme, 

7 have delivered it, is guilty of, tis my Buſineſs to take notice of; and repr- 

I 0o my fayings; that if Perſecution, as is pretended, were for the Salvation of Liz p.460 
Mens Souls, bare Conformity would not ſerve the turn, but Men would be examined 
whether they do it upon Reaſon and Conviction: Lou anſwer, ibo they be that pre- Pag. 22. 
tend that Perſecution is for the Saluation of Mens Souls, you know not. Whatever you 
| know not; I know one, who in the Letter under Conſideration pleads for Force, as 

1 


Im 


6 Fl for the promoting the Salvation. of Mens Souls : and that the Uſe of Force is no pag. 15. 
 ther-means for the Salvation of Mens Souls, than what the Author and Finiſher of our pag. 31. 
Faith has directed. That ſo far is the Magiſtrate, when be gives his Helping: band to pag. 32 
the furtherance of the Goſpel, by laying convenient Penalties upon ſuch as reject it, or a- 3 

ny part of it, from uſing any hy means for the Salvation of Mens: Souls than what the 
Aut hor and Finiſher of our Faith has directed, that he does nd more than this Duty | 
ar, promoting the Salvation of Souls. And as the means by which Men may be brought pag. 5%, - 
into the way of Salvation. Ay, but where do you ſay! that Perſecution is fot the Sal- 
_ vation of Souls? I thought you had been arguing againſt my Meaning, and againſt 

the things I ſay, and not againſt my Words in your Meaning, which is not againſt 
me. That I uſed the Word Perſecution for what you-call: Force and Penalties, - you 
knew: for in pag. 21. that immediately precedes this, you take notice of it, with 
ſome little kind of Wonder, in theſe Words, Perſecution, ſo it ſeems on cail all 
Puniſpments for Religion. That 1 do fo then (whether properly or imptoperly) you 
could not be ignorant; and then, I beſeech you, apply your Anfwer here to what I 
ſay: My Words are, If Perſecution (as is pretended) were for the Salvation of 
Mens Souls, Men that conform would be examined whether they did ſo upon Rea - 


ſon and Conviction. Change my Word Perſecution! into Puniſhment for Religion; 
Vol. II. B b b 2 | and 


| 


und then conſider the Truth or Ingenuity of your Ahſwer: for in that ſenſe of the 
Word: Perſecution, do hon knom no body that pretends Perſecution is for the Salvation of 
rn Souls. go much for your Ingenuity, and the Arts you allow your ſelf to ſerve a 
good Cauſe. What do you think of one of my Pagazs or Mabomerans ? Could he have 
done better? For I ſhall often have occaſion to mind you of them. Now to your 
Argument. I faid, „That I thought thoſe who make Laws; and uſe Force, to 
4 bring Men to /Church-Conformity in Religion, ſeek only the Compliance, but 
c concern themſel ves nat for the Conviction of thoſe they punifh,' and fo never uſe 
er Force to convince. - For pray tell me, When any Difſenter conforms, and enters 
«into the Church-Communion, is he ever examined to ſee whether he does it upon 
cc Regſar and Conviction, and ſuch Grounds as would become a Chriſtian concerned for 
© Religion? If Perſecution (as is pretended) were for the Salvation of Mens Souls, this 
« would be done, and Men not driven to take the Sacrament to keep their Places, 
4 or obtain Licences to ſell Ale, (for ſo low have theſe holy things been proſtituted.) 


Pag. 22, To this you here reply, As to thoſe Magiſtrates, who having provided ſufficiently for 


tie Inftruttion of all under their Care, in the true Religion, do make Laws," and uje 
moderate Penalties, to bring Men to the Communion of the Church of God, and Confcr- 
mity to the Rules and Orders af it, I think their Behaviour does plainly enough ſpeak 
them to ſeek and concern themſeluss for the Conviction of thoſe whom they puniſh, and 
for their Compliance only as the Fruit of their Canuiction. If means of Inſtruction were 
all, that is neceſſary to convince People, the providing ſufficiently for Inſtruction would 
be an Evidence, that thoſe that did fo, did ſeek and concern themſelues for Mens Con- 
vittion : But if there be ſomething as neceflary for Conviction as the means of In- 
_ſtruQtion, and without which thoſe means will ſignify nothing, and that be Jevere and 
impartial Examination; and if Force be, as you ſay, fo neceſſary to make Men thus 
examine, that they can by no other way but Force be hrought to do it: If Magiſtrates 
do not lay their Penalties on Non-Examination, as well as provide means of Inſtru- 
ction, whatever: you may ſay you. think,” few; People: will find reaſon to believe you 
think thoſe Magiſtrates /eek'and concern themſelves much for the Conviction of 2 
re puniſp, when that Puniſtiment is not levell'd at that, which is a hindrance to 
their Oonviction, i. e. againſt their Averſion to ſevere and impartial Examination. To 
that Arerſion no Puniſhment can be pretended to be a Remedy, which does not 
reach and combat the Averſion; which tis plain no Puniſhmerit' does, which may be 
avdided without parting with, or abating the Prevalency of that Averſion. This is 
the Caſe, where Men undergo FPuniſnments for not conforming, which they may be 
rid of, without ſeverely and impartialy examining Matters of Religion. © 


* 


id. To ſhew that what I mentioned was no Sign of Unconcernedneſs in the Magi- 


ſtrate, for Mens Conviction; You add, Nor does the contrary appear from the not exa- 


mii Diſſenters whenvhey conform, to ſee whether they do it upon Reaſon and Convicti- 
en: For where ſuſſiciant Iuſtructian W „it is ordinarily preſumable that when 


Diſſenters conform," they do it pon Reaſon and Cunuiction. Here if ardinariſy ſignifes 


| any thing, (for it is a Word you make much uſe of, whether to expreſs or cover your 


-Senſe, let the Reader judge, ) then you ſuppoſe there are Caſes wherein it is not pre- 


malle z and Lask you, uhether in thoſe; or any Cafes, it be examin'd whether Piſ- 
enters when they conform, do it upon Reafor and Cunviction? At beſt that it is or- 
+, - . Uinarily preſemable, is but gratis dictum, eſpecially-fince you ſuppoſe, that it is the 


- Corryptron of their Nature that hinders them from conſidering as they onght, ſo as up- 
n Reaſon: and Colvittion to embrace the Truth: Which Corruption of Nature, that 


5 they may retain with Conformity I think is very preſumable. But be that as it will, 
tis Lam ſure is-ordinarcly and always preſamable, that if thoſe Who uſe Force were 


25 intent upon Mens Convittion, as ere on their Conformity, they would not 
-whally content themſelves with the one, without ever examining and looking into the 


Ibid. Another Excuſe you make for this Neglect, is, That as to #relipions Perſons who 


only ſeck their ſecular Advantage," how eaſy it i for them to pretend Cpuviction, and to 
offer Juch: Grounds (if that were required) as would become a Chriſtian concerned for 
lg (that it, what no Cure f Alam can certainly prevent. This is an admirable 
Juſtincation of your: Hypotheſis. Men are to be putifſhed: To What Eud? To make 
them ſeverely and impartially confider matters of Religion, that they may be convin- 
cel, and thereupon! ſincerely: embrace the Truth. But what need of Force or Puniſh- 
ment ſor this? Becauſe their Luſts and Corruptions will otherwiſe keep them þoth 
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from conſidering as they ought, and embracing the true Religion; and therefore they 
muſt lie under Penalties till they have conſidered as they ought, which is when they 
have upon Convittion embraced. - But how ſhall the Magiftrate know when they upon 
[Conviction embrace, that he may then take off their Penalties? That indeed cannot be 
known, and ought not to be enquired after, becauſe irreligious Perſons who only ſeek 
their ſecular Advantage z, or, in other Words, all thoſe who deſire at their Eaſe to re- 
tain their beloved Luſts and Corruptions, may eaſily pretend Conuiction, and offer ſuch 
Grounds (if it were required) as would become a Chriſtian concerned for Religion: This 
is what wo Care of Man can certainly prevent. Which is Reaſon enough, why no buſy 
Forwardneſs in, Man to diſeaſe his Brother, ſhould uſe Force upon Pretence of prevail- 
ing againſt Man's Corruptions, that hinder their conſidering and embracing the 
Truth upon Conviction, when tis confeſſed, it cannot be known, whether they have 
conſidered, are convinced, or have really embraced the True Religion or no. And thus 
2 have ſhewn us your admirable Remedy, which i not it ſeems for the irreligious, 
for thoſe whe would be religious without it. | 
But here, in this Caſe, as to the Intention of the Magiſtrate, how can it be ſaid; 
that the Force he uſes is deſigned by ſubduing Mens Corruptions, to make way for 
conſidering and embracing the Truth, when it is ſo applied, that it is confeſſed here, 
that a Man may get rid of the Penalties without parting with the Corruptions, they 
are pretended to be uſed againſt. 2 But you have a ready Anſwer, This is what uo Care 
of Man can certainly prevent; which is but in other Words to proclaim the Ridicu- 
louſneſs of your Uſe of Force, and toavow that your Method can do nothing. If by 
not certainly, you mean it may any way, or to any degree prevent, why is it not ſo 
done? If not, why is a Word that ſignifies nothing put in, unleſs it be for a Shelter 
on Occaſion? A Benefit you know how to draw from this way of writing: But this 
here taken how you pleaſe, will only ſerve to lay Blame on the Magiſtrate, or your 
Hypotheſis, chuſe you whether. I for my part have a better Opinion of the Ability 
and Management of the Magiſtrate: What he aimed at in his Laws, that I believe he 
mentions in them, and as wiſe Men do in Buſmeſs, ſpoke out plainly what he had a 
Mind ſhould be done. But certainly there cannot a more ridiculous Character be put 
on Law -· makers, than to tell the World they intended to make Men conſider, examine; 
& c. but yet neither required nor named any thing in their Laws but Conformity. 
Though yet when Men are certainly to be puniſhed for not really embracing the true 
Religion, there ought to be certain Matters of Fact, whereby thoſe that do, and 
thoſe that do not ſo embrace the Truth, ſhould be diſtinguiſned; and for that you have; 
tis true, 4 clear and eſtabliſhed Criterion, i. e. Conformity and Nonconformity: 
which do very certainly diſtinguiſh the Innocent from the Guilty; thoſe that really 
and ſincerely do embract the Truth that muſt ſaue them, from thoſe that do not. 
But, Sir, to reſolve the Queſtion, whether the Conviction of Mens Underſtandings, 
and the Salvation of their Souls, be the Buſineſs and Aim of thoſe who uſe Force to 
bring Men into the Profeſſion of the National Religion; I ask, whether if that were 
ſo, there could be ſo many as there are, not only in moſt Country Pariſhes, but, I 
think IL may ſay, may be found in all Parts of England, groſſy ignorant in the Doctrines 


r 'tis eaſy, you ſay, for them to pretend to Conviction, and ſo avoid Puniſhment). but 


Fi. 
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and Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, if a ſtrict Enquiry were made into it? If 


Force be neceſfary to be uſed to bring Men to: Salvation, certainly ſome part of it 
would find out ſome of the Ignorant and U nconſidering that are in the National 
Church, as well as it does ſo diligently all the Noneanformiſts out of it, whether they 


: Have conſidered, or are knowing or no. But to this vou give a very ready Anſwer ; pag. 64. 


ould: gon have the Magiſtrate puniſh al. indifferentih, thoſe who | abey the Law 46 well as 
them that do not? What is the Obedience the Law requires 2 That you tell us in 


43 


theſe Words, If. the Magiſtrate provides ſufficiently fur the Inſtruction of all his Subje&s 


Teachers and Miniſters of it, aud to profeſs and exerciſe it with, one Hecord under their 
Dinecdion in publick-Aſſemblies, -- Which in other Words is: but Conformity, which 


Pag. 63. 
in t be true Nelig ion, and then requires them all under cuntenient \Pevaltzes'to bearken to the 


here you expreſs a little plainer in theſe Words 3 But as thoſe Mugiſtrates who baving pag 24. 


prouiden fifficiently: fur the Inſt nuction of all under their Care in the true Religion do 


male Laws; and uſe. moder ate Penaltiaſ to bring. Men tothe Communion f the Ghurch of 
God, and to com tu be Rules au Orders oft: Tou add, I there any Pretence to 
ay tut in ſo doings, he [the Magiſtrate] applies Fance only to a pant of his Subjects, 
when ahr Lam is gerrral, and extepts unt There ig no Pretence, IL confeſs, Oy. nd 
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that in ſo doing he applies Force only to a part of his Subjects, to make thein Confot- 

miſts, from that it is plain the Law excepts none. But if Conformiſts may be igno- 

rant, grofly- ignorant of the Principles and Doctrines of Chriſtianity ; if there be rig 

* Penalties uſed to make them conſider as they ought, ſo'as to underſtand; be convinced 

of, believe and obey"the' Truths of the Goſpel, are not they exempt from that Force 

Pag. 37. which you ſay is to make Men conſider and examine Matters of Religion ai they ought to 

do? Force is applied to all indeed to make them Cenformiſts : But if being Confor- 

miſts once, and frequenting the Places of publick Worſnip, and there ſhewing an 

outward Compliance with the Ceremonies preſcribed, (for that is all the Law requires 

of all, call it how you pleaſe) they are exempt from all Force and Penalties, though 

they are never fo ignorant, never ſo far from underſtanding, believing; receiving the 

Truths of the Goſpel ; 1 think it is evident thar then Force is not applied to all zo 

Pag. 16: © procure the Conviction of the Underſtanding. Jo bring Men to conſider thoſe Reaſons and 

1 Arguments which are proper to condince the Mind, and which without being forced, they 

Pag. 29. would not conſider. 7b bring Men to that Conſideration, which not hing elſe but Force 

Pag. 23. (beſides the extraordinary Grace of God) would bring them to. To make Men good Chriſtians. 

Pag 43. To make Men receive Inſtruction. Tv cure their Auerſion to the true Religion. To bring 

en to ronfrder and examine the Controverſies which they are bound to conſider and exa- 


WV; 53. mime, i, e. thoſe wherein they cannot err without diſhonouring God, and endangering 


Pag, '- therm own and other Mens eternal Salvation. To weigh Matters of Religion carefully 
Pag. 13. Aud impartially." To:bring Men to the true Religion and to Salvation; That then Force 
is got applied to all the Subjects for theſe Ends, I think you will not deny. Theſe 
gte the Ends for which you tell us in the Places quoted, that Force is to be uſed in 
Matters of Religion: Tis by its Vſefulneſs and Neceſſity to thoſe Ends, that you tell 
"vs, the Magiſtrate is authorized and obliged to uſe Force in Matters of Religion. 
No if all theſe Ends be not attained by a bare Conformity, and yet if by a bare Con- 
Formity Men are Wholly exempt from all Force and Penalties in Matters of Religion, 
"will you ſay that for theſe ends Force is applied to all the Magiſtrate's Subjects 2 If 
vou Will, I muſt: ſend you to my Pagans and Mabometans for a little Conſcience and 
» Modeſty.” If you confeſs Force is not applied to all for theſe Ends, notwithſtanding 
Any Laws obliging all to Conformity, you muſt alſo confeſs, that what you ſay con- 
- cerning the Law, being general, is nothing to the Purpoſe; ſince all that are under 
- Penalties for not conforming are not under any Penalties for Ignorance, Irreligion, or 

: the want of thoſe Ends for which you'ſay Penalties are uſeful and neceſſar . 
Pag. 22. Tou go on, And my} ſuch Per fons e the Sacrament to keep their Places, 
or to obtain Licences to jel Alb, this is an horrible wickedneſi. I excuſe them not. But 
it is their own, an they alone muſt anſwer for it. Ves, and thoſe who threatned poor 
ignorant and irreligious Ale- ſellers, whoſe Livelihood it was, to take away their Licen- 
ces, if they did not conform and receive the Sacrament), may be thought perhaps to 
Pag. 23. hae ſomething to anſwer for, Tod add, But it u ver) unjuſt to impute it to thoſe 
who make ſueh Laws, aud uſe ſueh Force, or to ſay that they proſtitute holy things, and 
"drive" Men to profane them. Nor is it jaſt to infinuate in your Anſwer, as if that had 
been ſaid which was not. Bur if it be true that à poor ignorant looſe irreligious 
Wretch ſhould be threatned to be türn'd out of his Calling and Livelihood, if he 
would not take the Sactament: May it not be ſaid theſe holy things have been ſo low 


* - 


-proftituted ?"Andifthis be not profaning them; pray tell me what is?. 
This I think. maybe ſaid without Injuſtice to any body, that it does not appear, 
that thoſe who make ſtrict Laws ſor Conformity, und take no Care to have it ex- 
a miged upon what*Grounds Men conform, are not very much concern'd, that Mens 
Underſtandings ſhould 'be/convinced': And though you go on to ſay, that the) deen 
; O Their Laws to-do what lies in them to make Au good Chriſtians :* That will ſcarce 
Pag. 58. he believed, if what you ſay be true; that Force is neceſſary to bring thoſe who'vanmot be 
"otherwiſe brought to it; to ſtudy the true Religion," with ſuch Care and Diligence as they 
"might and oug bit to uſe, and with an 1 Minds, And yet we ſee à great part, or any 
'of thoſe Who are ighoraùt in the true Religion, have no ſuch Force applied to them, 
Ibid. eſpectally ſince you tell us, in the ſame Place, that no Man ever fkudiet the true Religi- 
on with ſuch Care and Diligence as he might and ongbt to uſe, and with un honeſt: Arina, 
but he ma convinced of the Truth Mit. If then Foree and Penalties can produce that 
Huh, Care, Diligence and honeſt Ming, which will produce Kzowledge and Conviction 
and (that as you ſa) im the following Words) make gb en; Lask you, if there be 
found in the Communion of the Church, exempt from Force upon the 1 5 of 
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Religion, ignorant, irreligious, ill Men; and that to ſpeak moderately, not. in great 


Diſproportion fewer than amongſt the Nonconformiſts, will you believe your elf, 


when you ſay the Magiſtrates do by their Laws all that in them lies to make them good 
Chriſtians z, when they uſe not that Force to them which you, not I, ſay is neceſſary 3 
and that they are, where it is neceſſary, obliged to uſe ? And therefore I give you leave 


to repeat again the Words you ſubjoin here, But if after all they Ci. e. the Magiſtrates] P 


can do, wicked and godleſs Men will ſtill reſolve to be ſo, they will be ſo, and I know not 
who but God Almighty can help it. But this being ſpoken of Conformiſts, on whom 


the Magiſtrates la 


y no Penalties, uſe no Force for Religion, give me leave to mind 


you of the Ingenuity of one of my Pagans or Mahomet ans. | 
You tell us, That the Uſefulneſs of Force to make Scholars learn, authorizes 
Schoolmaſters to uſe it. And would you not think a Schoolmaſter diſcharged his 


Duty well, and had a great Care of their Learning, who uſed his Rod only to bring 


Boys to School; but if they come there once a Week, whether they ſlept, or only 
minded their Play, never examined what Proficiency they made, or uſed the Rod to 
make them ſtudy and learn, tho' they would not apply themſelves without it? 

But to ſhew you how much you your ſelf are in earneſt for the Salvation of Souls 


in this your Method, I ſhall ſet down what 
and what you anſwer. p. 68. of yours. 


1 ſaid, p. 288. of my Letter on that Subject, 


T. 2. p.288. © You ſpeak of it here as the moſt L. 3. p. 68. Tour next para- 
ce deplorable Condition imaginable, that Men ſboxld 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
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ce 
ce 
0c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


be left to themſelves, and not be forced to conſider 


© and examine the Grounds of their Religion, and 
. ſearch impartially and diligently after the Truth. 
This you make the great Miſcarriage of Mankind; 


and for this you ſeem ſolicitous, all through your 
Treatiſe, to find out a Remedy; and there is 
ſcarce a Leaf wherein you do. not offer yours, 


% But what if after all, now you ſhould be found to 
e prevaricate ? Aden have contrived to themſelves, 


ſay you, 4 great Variety of Religions: Tis granted. 
They ſeek not the Truth in this Matter with that 
Application of Mind, and that Freedom of Judg- 
ment which is requiſite : Tis confeſſed. 


&« falſe Religions now on foot in the World, have taken 


cc 
Cc 


ce 


their Riſe from the ſlight and partial Conſideration, 
which Men have contented themſelves with in ſearch- 
ing after the true; and Men take them up, and 


c perſiſt in them for want of due Examination: Be it 


ce 
ec 
cc 
ce 


cc 
cc 


cc 
1 


ſo. There is need of a Remedy for this; and 1 


have found one whoſe Succeſs cannot be queſtioned : 


Very well. What is it? Let us hear it. Why, 


Diſſenters muſt be puniſhed. Can any body that 
hears.you ſay ſo, believe you in earneſt 3 and that 


want of Examination is the thing you would have _ 


amended, when want of Examination is not the 
thing you would have puniſhed 2 If want of Ex- 


amination be the Fault, want of Examination prevaricate in this Matter, I 


muſt be puniſhed; if you are, as you pretend, 


fully ſatisfied that Puniſhment is. the proper and 
only Means to remedy it, But if in all your 
Treatiſe you can ſhew me one Place, where you 


ſay that the Ignoratit, the Careleſs, the Inconfi- 
derate, the Negligent in examining throaghly the 


Truth of their own and-others Religion, &c. ate to 


be puniſhed, I will allow your Remedy for a good 


one. But you have not ſaid any thing like this; 


and which is more, I tell you-before-hand, you 
dare not ſay it. And whilſt you do not, the 
World has, reaſon to judge, that however want 


/ 


the 
ſult; 


graph runs high, and charges me 
with nothing leſs than Prevarica- 
tion. For whereas, as you tell 
me, I ſpeak of it here as the moſt 
deplorable Condition imaginable, 
that Men ſhould be left to them- 
ſelves, and not be forced to con- 
ſider and examine the Grounds of 
their Religion, and ſearch im- 


partially and diligently after 


the Truth, &c. It ſeems all the 
Remedy J offer, is no more than 
ths, Diſſenters muſt be puniſh- 
ed. Upon which thus you in- 
an any body that hears 
you ſay fo, believe you in ear- 
neſt, &c. Now here I acknow- 
ledge, that though want or neg- 
left of Examination be a general. 
Fault, yet the Method I propoſe 
for curing it, does not reach to 
all that are guilty of it, but is 


limited to thoſe who reject the 
true Religion, propoſed to them 


with ſuffictent Evidence. But 
then to let you ſee how little 
Ground you have to ſay that 1 


ſhall only deſire jou to conſider 
what it is that the Author an 

my ſelf were enquiring after : 
For it is not, What Courſe is to 
be taken to confirm and eſtabliſh 
thoſe in the Truth, who have al- 
ready. embraced it : nor, How 
they may be enabled to propa- 
gate it to others, (for both which 
Purpoſes I have already acknow- 
ledged it very uſeful, and a h 
much to be deſired, that all ſuc 


ola. 
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of Examination be à general Fault, which you 
with great Vehemency have exaggerated; yet you 
uſe jt only for a Pretence to punith Diſſenters; and 
either diſtruft your Remedy, that it will not cure 
this Evil, or elſe care not to have it generally cur'd. 
This evidently appears from your whole Manage- 
ment of the Argument. And he that reads your 


in this Opinion, when he ſhall find that you 
(who are ſo earneſt to have Men puniſhed, to 
bring them to conſider and examine, that fo they 
may diſcover the Way to Salvation) have not faid 
one Word of conſidering, ſearching, and heark- 
ning to the Scripture ; which had b en as good 
a Rule for a Chriſtian ro have fent them to, as to 
Reaſons and Arguments proper to convince them, of 


who they are, Men are yet far from being agreed 
Or as to the Information of thoſe, who tell them 
they have miſtaken their Way, and offer to ſhew them 


rous Guides; which were not thoſe that our Sa- 
viour and the Apoſtles ſent Men to, but to the 
« Scriptures. Search the Scriptures, for in them you 
« think you have Eternal Life, fays our Saviour to 
“ the unbelieving perſecuting Jews. And *tis the 
Scriptures which St. Paul ſays, are able to make 
wiſe unto Salvation. | | 

« Talk no more therefore, if you have any Care 
of your Reputation, how much it is every Man. 
Intereſt not to be left to himſelf, without Moleſt ation, 


not of bringing Men to embrace the Truth that 
muſt ſave them, by putting them upon Examina- 
© tion. Talk no more of Force and Puniſhment, as 
e the only way left to bring Men to examine. Tis 

evident you mean nothing leſs; For tho want 


« 
0 
cc 
ce 
& of, and Puniſhment be in your Opinion the o»/y 
« way to bring Men to it; and this the whole De- 
« ſign of your Book; yet you have not once propo- 
« fed in it, that thoſe who do not impartially ex- 
cc amine, (þ | 
« not think 1 talk at random, when I ſay you dare 
c 
« ſons for my ſaying ſo. 

„ Firſt, Becauſe if you propoſe that all ſhould be 
cc 
, ſuch Conſideration as is apt and proper to manifeſt 
« rhe Truth; but have been determined in the Choice 
« of their Religion by N e. of Education, Admira- 
« tion of Perſons, worldly Reſpe&s, Prejudices, and the 
ec like incompetent Motives; and haue taken up their 
c Religion, without examining it as they ought; you will 


« propoſe to have ſeveral of your own Church (be 


ft what it will) puniſhed ; which would be a Pro- 


ce poſition too apt to offend too many of it, for you 
« to- venture on. For whatever need there be of 
« Reformation, every one. will not thank you for 
« propoſing fuch an one as muſt begin at (or at leaſt 
« 1 to) the Houſe of God. 


Treatiſe with Attention, will be more confirm'd 


you know not what; As to the Inſtruction and Co- 
vernment of the proper Miniſters of Religion, which 


the right ; and to the like uncertain and dange- 


without Puniſhment in Matters of Religion. Talk 


of Examination be the only Fault you complain 


ould be forced to it. And that you may 


not; I will, if you pleaſe, give you ſome Rea- 
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Perſons ſhonld, as far as th 
are able, ſearch into the Grounds 


upon which their Religion ſtands, 


and 2 their Belief ;) but 
the Subject of our Enquiry is on- 
ly, what Method is to be uſed, 
to bring Men to the true Religion, 

Now if this be the only thing we 
were enquiring after, (as you 
cannot deny it to be) then every 
one ſees that in ſpeaking to this 
Point, I had er to do with 
any who have already embraced 
the true jp 3 becauſe they 
are not to be brought to that 
Religion, but only to be confir- 
med and cdified in it; but was 
only to confider how thoſe who 
reject it, may be brought to em- 
brace it. So that how much 
ſoe ver any of thoſe who own the 
true Religion, may be guilty of 
neglect of Examination; tis 
evident, I was only concerned to 
ſhem how it may be cured in thoſe, 
who by reaſon of it, reject the 
true Religion, duly propoſed or 


tender d to them. And certain- 


ly to confine my ſelf to this, us 
not to prevaricate, unleſs to keep 
within the Bounds which the 
Lueſtion under Debate preſcribes 
me, be to prevaricate. 5 

In telling me therefore that 1 
dare not ſay that the Ignorant, 
the Careleſs, the Inconſiderate, 
the Negligent in examining , 
Cc. (i. e. all that are ſuch) are 
to be puniſhed, you only tell me 
that I dare not be impertinent. 
And therefore I bope you will 
excuſe me, If I take no notice of 
the three Reaſons you offer in 
your next Page for your ſaying 
fo. And yet if I hada mind to 
talk impertinently, 1 know not 
why I might not have dared to 


do ſo, as well as other Men. 
puniſhed, who are ignorant, who have not uſed - 


There u one thing more in this 
Paragraph, which though nothing 
more pertinent than the reſt, / 
ſhall not wholly paſs over. It 
lies in theſe Words; He that 

-reads your Treatiſe with Atten- 
tion, will be more confirm'd in 
this Opinion, (viz. That I uſe 
want of Examination only for 4 
Pretence to puniſh Diſſenters , 
c.) when be ſhall find that 
you (who are ſo earneſt to have 
Men puniſh'd, to bring them 

to 
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ce Secondly, Becauſe if you ſhould propoſe that 
all thoſe who are ignorant, careleſs and negli- 
gent in examining, ſhould be puniſhed, you would 
have little to ſay in this Queſtion of Toleration : 


For if the Laws of the State were made as they 


ought to be, equal to all the Subjects, without 
Diſtinction of Men of different Profeſſions in Re- 


ligion 3 and the Faults to be amended by Puniſh- 


ments, were impartially puniſhed in all who are 


guilty of them; this would immediately produce 


a perfect Toleration, or ſhew the Uſeleſneſs of 
Force in Matters of Religion. If therefore you 
think it ſo neceſſary, as you fay, for the promo- 
ting of true Religion, aud the Salvation of Souls, 
that Men ſhould be puniſhed to make them examine; 
do but find a way to apply Force to all that have 


not throughly and impartially examined, and you 


have my Conſent. For tho” Force be not the 
proper Means of promoting Religion; yet there 
is no better way to ſhew the Uſtleſneſs of it, than 


the applying it equally to Miſcarriages, in whom- 


ſoever found, and not to diſtinct Parties or Per- 
ſuafions of Men, for the Reformation of them 
alone, when others are equally faulty. 


« Thirdly, Becauſe without being for as large a 
Toleration as the Author propoſes, you cannot be 


truly and ſincerely for a free and impartial Exa- 
mination. For whoever examines, muſt have the 


Liberty to judge, and follow his Judgment; or 


elſe you put him upon Examination to no purpoſe. 
And whether 
as to your Church, is ſo much a Venture, that 
by your way of Writing, *tis evident enough you 
are loath to hazard it; and if you are of the Na- 


46 tional Church, cel your Brethren will not 


bear with you in the Allowance of ſuch a Liberty. 
You muſt therefore either change your Method; 


and if the want of Examination be that great and 


dangerous Fault you would have corrected, you muſt 
equally puniſh all. that are equally guilty of any 
Neglect in this Matter, and then take your only 


© means, your beloved Force, and make the beſt of it; 


or elſe you muſt put off your Mask, and confeſs 
that you deſign not your Puniſnments to bring Men 
to Examination, but to Conformity. For the Fallacy 
you have uſed, is too groſs to paſs upon this Age. 


r will not as well lead Men from, 
Ir 


to conſider and examine, that ſo 


they may diſcover the Way of 


Salvation) have not faid one 
Word of conſidering, ſearching 
and hearkning to the Scripture ; 


which had been as good a Rule 
for a Chriſtian to have ſent 


them to, as to Reaſons and 


Arguments proper to convince 


them, of you know not what, 
&c. How this confirms that 
Opinion, 7 do not ſee 3 nor have 
you thought fit to inſtruct me. 
But as to the thing it ſelf, viz. my 
not ſaying one Word of con- 


ſidering, feafching, and heark- 


ning to the Scripture; what- 
ever Advantage 4 captions Ad- 
verſary may imagine he has in 
it, Thope it will not ſeem ſtrange 
to any indifferent and judicious 
Perſon, who ſhall but conſider 
that throughout my Treatiſe I 
ſpeak of the true Religion only in 
general, i. 6. not as limited to 
any particular Diſpenſation, or 
to the Times of the Scriptures z 
but as reaching from the Fall of 
Adam to the End of the World, 
and fo comprehending the Times 
which preceded the Scriptures 
wherein yet God left not himſelf 


without Witneſs, but furniſhed 


Mankind with ſufficient Means 
of knowing him and bis Will, itt 
order to their eternal Salvation. 
For I appeal to all Men of Art, 


whether, ſpeaking of the "True 


Religion under this Generality , 


I could be allowed to deſcend to 


any ſuch Rules of it, as belong 
only to ſome particular Times, or 
Diſpenſations; ſuch as you can- 
not but acknowledge the Old and 
New Teſtaments to be. 


In this your Anſwer, you ſay, the Subject of our Enquiry is only what Method is to 
be uſed to bring Men to the True Religion. He that reads what you ſay, again and a- 


gain, That the Magiſtrate is impower'd and obliged to procure as much as in him lies, 
i. e. 4s far as by Penalties it can be procured that no NO MAN negle& his Soul, and; 
ſhall remember how many Pages you employ, A. p. 6. G. And here p. 6. &c. to 


ſhew that it is the Corruption of human Nature which hinders Men from doing what 


Vol. II. 


. 


they may and ought for the Salvation of their Souls, and that therefore Penalties, 
no other means being left, and Force were neceſſary to be uſed by the Magiſtrate to 
remove theſe great Obſtacles of Luſts and Corruptions, that none of his Subjects might 
remain ignorant of the way of Salvation, or refuſe to embrace it. One would think 
your Inquiry had been after the means of CURING "MENS Averſion to the True Re- 
ligion, (which you tell us, p. 53. if not cured, is certainly deſtructive of Mens Eternal 
Salvation) that ſo they might heartily embrace it for their Salvation. But here you 
tell us, your Inquiry is only what Method is to be uſed to bring Men to the True Reli- 

* a GEE" 


gion: 


Pag. 76, 


7, 78. 
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gion: Whereby you evidently mean nothyng but outward, Conformity to thit which, 
you think the true Church, as appears by the next following Words; Now if this 
be the only thing we were eugairirg- after, then every one ſees that in 55 to this 
Point, I had nothing to do with any whe haue already embraced the True Religion. And 
alſo every one ſees that ſince amongſt thoſe with whom (having already embraced the 
true Religion) you and your Fenalties have nothing to do; there are thoſe who have 
not conſidered and examined matters of Religion as they ought ; Who Luſts and cor- 
rupt Natuxes keep them as far alienated from believing, and as ayerſe to a real obey- 
ing the Truth that muſt ſave them, as any other Men; it is manifeſt that embracing 
the true. Religion in hour Senſe is only embracing the outward Profeſſion of it, which 
is nothing but out ward Conformity. And that being the fartheſt you would have 
your Penalties purſue Men, and there leave them with, as much of their Ignorance 
of the Truth, and Careleſneſs of their Souls, as they pleaſe, who can deny but that 
it would be impertinent in you to conſider how want of impartia Examination, or A. 
verſion to the true Religion, ſhould in them be cured? Becauſe they are none of 
thoſe Subjects of the Commonwealth, whofe ſpiritual and eternal Intereſts are by po- 
litical Government to be procured or advanced, none of thofe Subjects whoſe Saluz- 
tion the Magiſtrate is to tate Care of, 0 i ane) | 

And therefore 1 excuſe you, as you defire, for not taking notice of my three Reaſons 5 
but whether the Reader will do ſo or no, is more than I can undertake. I hope you 
too will excuſe me for having uſed, ſo harſh a Word as prevarzcate, and impute it to 
my. want of Skill in the Engliſh Tongue. But when 1 find a Man pretend to a great 
Concern-for the Salvation of Mens Souls, and make it one of the great Ends of Civil 
Government, that the Magiſtrate. ſhould make uſe of Force to bring all his Subjects 
to conſider, ſtudy and examine, believe and embrace 15 Truth that muſt ſave them: 
when I ſhall have to do with a Man, who to this Purpoſe. hath writ two Books to find 
out and defend the proper. Remedies for that general Backwardneſs and Averſion 
(which depraved humane Nature keeps Men in) ro an impartial Search after, and 
hearty embracing the true Religion; and who talks of nothing leſs than Obligations on 
Sovereigns, both from their particular Duty, as well as from common Charity, to 
take Care that none of their Subjects ſhould want the Aſſiſtance of this only means left 
for their Salvation ; nay, who has made it ſo neceſſary to Mens Salvation, that he talks 
as if the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God would be brought in Queſtion, if thoſe who 
needed it ſhould be deſtitute of it; and yet notwithſtanding all this Shew of Concern 
for Mens Salvation, contrives the Application of this ſole Remedy ſo, that a great 
many who lie under the Diſeaſe, ſhould be out of the Reach and Benefit of his Cure, 
and never have this only Remedy applied to them: When, this I ſay is ſo manifeſtly 
in his Thoughts all the while, that he is forced to confeſs that though Want or Neglect 
of Examination be a general Fault, Get the Method he propoſes for curing it does 

not reach to all that are guilty of itz but frankly owns, that he was not concer- 
ned to fhew how the Neglect of Examination might be cared in thoſe who conform, but 
only in thoſe who by reaſon of it rejett the true Religion duly propoſed to them: which reje- 
Qing the true Religion will require 2 Man of Art to thew to be here any thing but 
Nonconformity to the National Religion. When, I fay, I meet with a Man ano» 
ther time that does this, who is ſo much a Man of Art, as to talk of all, and mean 
but ſome; talk of hearty embracing the true Religion, and mean nothing but Con- 

formity to the National; pretend one thing, and mean another; if you pleaſe to tell 

me what Name I ſhall give it, I ſhall not fail: for who knows how ſoon again I may 

have an Occaſion for it. | 


II I would puniſh Men for Nonconformity without owning of it, I could not uſe a 


better Pretence than to ſay it was to make them hearken to Reaſons and * 


per to convince them, or to make them ſubmit to the Iuſtruction and Government of the 


proper Miniſters of Religion, without any thing elſe, ſuppoſing ſtill at the bottom 
the Arguments for, and the Miniſters of my Religion 10 be theſe, that till they out- 


wardly complied with, they were to be puniſhed. But if (inſtead of out ward Con- 
ſormity to my Religion covered under theſe indefinite Terms) I ſhould tell them, 
they were to examine the Scripture, which was the fixed Rule for them and me, 
not examining could not give me a Pretence to puniſh them, unleſs I would alſo pu- 


 viſh-Conformiſts, as ignorant and unverſed in the Scripture as they, which would 
not do my Buſineſs, Nn ET I Ct ALS REY N I 4 $ * 5 1 


But 


: A bird Letier for Toleration: _ 
ut what need I uſe Arguments to ſhew, that your puniſhing to make Men exa- 
mine is deſigned only againſt Diſſenters, when in your Anſwer to this very Paragraph 
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of mine, you in plain Words acknowledge, that though want of Examination be a ge- pag, 68. 


neral Fault, yet the Method you propoſe for curing does not reach to all that are guilty 
Fit? Io which if you pleaſe to add what you tell us, That when Diſſenters conform, 
the Magiſtrate cannot know, and therefore neyer examines whether they do it #por 
Reaſon and Conviction or no, though it be certain that upon conforming Penalties, 
the neceſſary Means ceaſe, it will be obvious, that whatever be talked, Conformity 


is all that is aimed at, and that want of Examination is but the Pretence to punith 
Diſſenters. 


Pag. 22. 


And this I told you, any one muſt be convinced of, who obſerves that you (who Li2.p.285i 


are ſo earneſt to have Men puniſhed to bring them to conſider and examine , that fo 
they may diſcover the way of Salvation) have not ſaid one Word of conſidering, ſear- 
ching, and hearkning to the Scripture, which, you were told, was as good a Rule 
for a Chriſtian to have ſent Men to, as to the Inſtruction and Government of the pro- 
per Miniſters of Religion, or to the Information of thoſe. who tell them they have miſt a- 
ken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right. For this paſſing by the Scripture 
you give us this Reaſon, that throughout your Treatiſe you ſpeak of the True Religion only 
in general, i. e. not as limited to any particular Diſpenſation, or tb the times of the Scri- 


ptures, but as reaching from the Fall of Adam to the End of the world, &c. And 


then you appeal to all Men of Art , whether ſpeaking of the True Religion, under this 
Generality, you could be allowed to deſcend to any ſuch Rules of it as belong only to ſome 


articular Times or Diſpenſations, ſuch as I cannot but acknowledge the Old and New Te- 
ann „ ED | 


The Author that you write againſt, making it his Buſineſs (as no body can doubt 


who reads but the firſt Page of his Letter) to ſhew that it is the Duty of Chriſtians 


to tolerate both Chriſtians and others who differ from them in Religion, tis pretty 


ſtrange (in aſſerting againſt him that the Magiſtrate might and ought to uſe Force to 


bring Men to the Tyue Religion) you ſhould mean any other Magiſtrate than the Chri- 
ſtian Magiſtrate, or any other Religion than the Chriſtian Religion. But it ſeems 
you took ſo little Notice of the Deſign of your Adverſary, which was to prove, that 
Chriſtians were not to uſe Force to bring any one to the true Chriſtian Religion; 
that you would prove, that Chriſtians now were to uſe Force, not only to bring Men 
to the Chriſtian, but alſo to the Jewiſh Religion z or that of the true Church before 
the Law, or to ſome True Religion ſo general that it is none of theſe. For, ſay you, 
throughout your Treatiſe you ſpeak of the True Religion only in general, i. e. not as limit- 
e to any particular Diſpenſation: Though one that were zt a Man of Art would 
ſuſpect you to be of another Mind your ſelf, when you told us, the ſhutting out of 
the Jews from the Rights of the Commonwealth, z a j 
Chriſtian Commonwealth : which you ſay to juſtify your Exception-in the Beginning 
of your A. againſt the Largeneſs of the Author's Toleration, who would not have 
Jews excluded. But ſpeak of the True Religion only in general as much as you pleaſe, 

if your True Religion be that by which Men muſt be ſaved, can you fend a Man to any 
better Guide to that True Religion now than the Scripture? HT ON 01% 
If when you were in your Altitudes, writing the firſt Book, your Men of Art could 
tiot allow you to deſcend to any ſuch Rule as the Scripture, (though even there youacknow- 
ledge the Severities ſpoken againſt, are ſuch as are-uſed to make Men Chriſtians) be- 
cauſe there (by an Art proper to your ſelf) you were to ſpeak of True Religion under 
4 Generality, which had nothing to do with the Duty of Chriſtians, in reference to 
Toleration, Yet when here in your ſecond Book, where you condeſcend all along 
to a of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, and tell us, that the Magiſtrates have 
Authority to make Laws for promoting the Chriſtian Religion; and do by their Laws 
leſign to contribute what in them lies to make Men good CHRISTIANS; and complain 
of Toleration as the very Bane. of the Life and Spirit of CHRISTIANITY, &c. and 
have vouchſafed particularly to mention the Goel 5 why here, having been ealt'd up- 
on for it, you could not ſend Men to the Scriptures, - and tell them directly, that 
thoſe they were to ſtudy diligently; thoſe they were impartialiy and carefully to exa- 
mine, to bring them to the True Religion, and into the way of Salvation; rather 
than talk to them as you do, of receiving Inſtruction, and conſidering Reaſons and Ar- 
Fuments proper and ſufficient to convince them; rather than propoſe, as you do all a- 
long, oy Objects of Examination and Koquiy in. general Terms, as are as hard - 
.. Ve e ce 2 


pag. 6 


and neceſſary Caution in a pig; 3. 


A. p. 13. 
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be found, as the thing itſelf for which they are to be examined: Why, I ſay, you 
have here again avoided ſending Men to examine the Scriptures, is juſt matter of In- 
quiry. And for this you muſt apply your ſelf again to your An of Art, to furniſh 
you with ſome other Reaſon. 1 8 0 

If you will but caſt your Eyes back to your next Page, yon will there find that you 
build upon this, that the Subject of your and the Author's: Inquiry is orly what Mot hod 
is to be uſed to bring Aden to the Tyne Religion. If this be fo, your Men of Art, who 
cannot allow you to deſcend to any ſuch Rule as the Scriptures , becauſe you ſpeak of 
the True Religion in general, i. e. not as limited bo any particular Diſpenſation, or to 
the times of the Scriptures, muſt allow, that you deſerve to be Head of their College ; 
fince you are fo ſtrict an Obſerver of their Rules; that though your Inquiry be, hat 
Atethed is to be uſed to bring Moen to the True Religion (now under the particular Di/- 
penſation of the Goſpel, and under Scripture-times) you think it an unpardonable 
Fault to recede ſo far from your Generality, as to admit the Study and Examination 
of the Scripture into your Method; for fear, *tis like, your Method would be too 

ticular, if it would not now ferve to bring Men to the True Religion, who lived 


before the Flood. But had you had as good a Memory, as is generally thought needful 


to a Man of Art, it is believed you would have fpared this Reaſon, fer your being ſo 


backward in putting Men upon Examination of the Scripture. And any one, but 4 


Man of Art, who ſhall read what you tell us the Magiſtrate's Duty is; and will but 


conſider how convenient it would be, that Men ſhould receive no Inſtruction but from 
the Ainiſtzy, that you there tel} us the Magiſtrate aſiſts; examine no Arguments, hear 
nothing of the Goſpel, receive no other Senſe of the Scripture, but what that Afiniſtry 
propoſes; who if they had but the coactive Power (you think them as capable of as 
other Men) might 2% themſelves; he, I fay, who reffects but on theſe things, may 
perhaps find a Reaſon that may better fatisfy the Ignorant and Unlearned, who have 
not had the good luck to arrive at being of the Number of theſe Aden of Art, why 
you cannot'deſtend to propoſe to Men the ſtudying of the Scripture. ' 

Let me for once ſuppoſe you in Holy Orders, (for we that are not of the 
Adepti; may be .allow'd-to- be ignorant of the Pundtilio's in Writing obſerved by 
the Aer of Art:) And let me then ask what Art is this, whoſe Rules are of that 
Authority; that One, who has recewed Commiſſion from Heaven to preach the 
Goſpel in Seaſon and out of Seaſon, for the Salvation of Souls, may not allow him- 
ſelf do propoſe the reading, ſtudying, examining of the Scripture, which has for at 
leaſt theſe ſixteen hundred Years contained the only true Religion in the World; for 
fear ſuch a Propoſal ſhould offend againſt the Rules of this Art, by being too particu- 
lar, and confined to the Goſpel- Diſpenſation; and therefore could not muſter, nor 
ſind Admittance, in a Treatiſe wherein the Author profeſſes it his only Buſineſs to e- 


_ - quire what Method is to he uſed to bring Men to the True Religion? Do you Sp any. 
recom- 


other Diſpenſation; that you are ſo afraid of being too particular, if you ſhou) 
8 


mend the Uſe and Study of the Scripture, to bring Men to the true Religion now in 


the times of the Goſpel? Why might you not as well ſend them to the Scriptures, as 


to the Miniſters and Teachers of the True Religion? Have thoſe Miniſters any other Re- 
ligion to teach, than what is contained in the Seriptures? But perhaps you do this 
out of Kindneſs and Care, becauſe poſſibly the Scriptures could not be found; but 


who were the Auiniſtrrs of the True Religion, Men could not poſſibly mi. Indeed you 


have allowed your ſelf to deſcend to what belongs only to ſome particular Times and Diſ- 
penſat ions, for their ſakes, when you ſpeak of the Ainiſters of the Goſpel. t whe- 
ther it be as ſully agreed on amongſt Chriſtians, who are the Miniſters of the Goſpel 
that Men muſt hearken to, and be _ 3 as which are the Writings of the A- 
poliles and Evangeliſts, that (if ſtudied) will inſtruct them in the way to Heaven; is 
more than you or your Auen of Art can be poſitive in. Where are the Canons of this 
oyer-ruling Art to be found, to which you pay ſuch Reverence? May a Man of no 
diſtinguiſhing: Character be admitted to the Erk. ge of cem 2 For I fee it may be 
of notable Uſe at a dead-lift, and bring a Man off with flying Colours, when Truth 
and Reaſon can do him but little Service. The ſtrong Guard you haye in the Powers you 
write ſor; and when you have engaged a little too far, the fafe Retreat you have always 
at hand in an alto theſe Au of Art, made me almoſt at a ſtand, whether I were 
not beſt make a Truce with one hO had ſuch Auxiliaries. A Friend of mine finding me 
talk thus, replied briskly; tis a Matter uf Religion, which requires not Ann of Art , 
and the Aſſiſtance of ſucts. Arr as ſayours ſo little of the'Simplicity of the Goſpel, Len 
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ſhews <q makes the Cauſe the weaker. And fo I went on to your tiro next Pa: 
ra | | 

in 3 to vindicate a pretty ſtrange Argument for the Magiſtrate's Uſe of Force, 
you think it convenient to repeat it out of your A. p. 26. And ſo, in Compliance 
with you, ſhall I do here again. There you tell us, The Power you aſcribe to the Ma- 

giftrate is given him to bring Men, not to bis own, but to the true Religion: And 
rhough (as our Author puts us in mind) the Religion of every Prince is Orthodox to 

himſelf; yet if thu Power keep within its Bounds, it can ſerve the Intereſt of no other 

pts 4 but the true, among ſuch as have any Concern for their Eternal Salvation; 

(and thoſe that have none, deſerve not to be conſidered) becauſe the Penalties it enables 

him that has it to inflitt, are not ſuch as may tempt ſuch Perſons either to renounce 4 Re- 

ligion which they believe to be true, or to profeſs one which they do not believe to be ſo, 

but only ſuch as are apt to put them _ a ferious and impartial Examination of the 

Controverſy between the Magiſtrate and them, which is the way for them to come to the 

Knowledge of the Truth. And if, upon ſuch Examination of the Matter, they chance 

ro find that the Truth does not lie on the Magiſtrate's fide, they have gained thus much 

however, even by the Magiſtrate's miſapplying bis Power, that they know better than 
they did before, where the Truth doth lie: And all the hurt that comes to them by it, is 

only the ſuffering ſome tolerable Inconveniences for their following the Light of their own 

Reaſon, aud the Dictates of their own Conſciences; which, certainly, is no ſuch Miſchief 
to Mankind as to make it more eligible that there ſhould be no ſuch. Power veſted in the 

Magiſtrate, but the Care of every Man's Soul ſhould be left to bimſelf alone, (as this. 

Author demands it ſhould be.) 
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Io this I tell you, „That here, out of abundant Kindneſs, when Diffenters have L. 2 p 290. 


their Heads (without any Cauſe) broken, you provide them a Plaiſter. For, ſay 


„ if upon ſuch Examination of the Matter (i. e. brought to it by the Magiſtrate's Pag. 70: 


uniſhment) they chance to find that the Truth doth not lie on the Magiſtrate's ſide; 
they have gain d thus much however, even by the Magiſtratè s miſapplying his Power, 
that they know better than they did before, where the Truth does lie. Which is as 
ce true as if you ſhould' ſay z Upon Examination 1 find ſueh an one is out of the 


ce way to Tork, therefore I know better than 1 did before that I am in the right. For 


te neither of you may be in the right. This were true indeed, if there were but two 
« ways in all, a right and a wrong. To this you reply here; That whoever ſhalF con- 
ſider the Penalties, will, you perſuade your kr find no Heads broken, and fo bur little 
need of a Plaiſter. The Penalties, as you ſay, are to be ſuch as will not tempt ſuch as 


have any Concern for their Eternal Salvation, either to renounce a Religion which they be- 

lieve to be true, or profeſs one which they believe not to be ſo, but only ſuch as (being 

weigh'& in Gold Scales) are juſt enough, or as you expreſs it, are apt to put them up- 

on a ſeriow and N Examination of the Controverſy between the Magiſtrate and 
d 


them. If you had been pleaſed to have told us what Penalties. thoſe were, we might 


have been able to gueſs whether there would have been broken Heads or no. But fince 
you have not vouchſafed to do it, and if I miſtake not, will again appeal to your 142 


of Art for another Diſpenſation rather than ever do it; I fear no bod) can be fure theſe 


Penalties will not reach to ſomething worſe than a broken Head: Eſpecially if the Pag. 7. 


Magiſtrate ſhall obſerve that you vj the Riſe and Growth of falſe Religions (which! 
it is the Magiftrate's Duty to hinder) 


to the Panty of bear Nirave , in 


by Authority; which, by what follows, he may, have reafon'to think is to ufe Force Pag. 8; 


ſüfffcient to counter-ballance the Foy, Perverſeneſs, and wickedneſs of Men: And 
whether then he may not lay on Penalties ſufficient, if not to break Mens Heads, yet 
to ruin them in their Eſtates and Liberties', will be more than you can undertake: 


And ſince you acknowledge here, that the Magiſtrate may err fo far in the Uſe of 


this his Power, as to miſtake the Perſons that he lays his Penalties on; will you be 
Security that he ſhall not alſd miſtake in the Proportion of them, and not lay on 


ſueh as Men would willingly exchange for a broken Head? All the Aſſurance you 


give us of this, is; F this, Power keep within its Bbunds, i. e. as you here explain it, 


the Penalties the Magiſtrate makes uſe of to promote 4 falſe Nligion, do not exceed tie 
meafure of thoſe 0 5. may warraptably uſe for the promoting the true. The Magi- 


ſtrate may, notwithſtanding any thing you. have ſaid, or can fay, uſe any fort of Fe. 
7 iaving. 1 her ſhew'd the meaſbre of them). 
nor will be erer able to ſtew the urmoſt meaſure which.may not be, excecded, if any 


nalties, any degree of Puniſhment; you having nei 
may be-uſed. _ 
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But what is this I find. here? I the 7enalties the Magiſtrate makes uſe of td promote 

a FALSE RELIGION. Is it poſſible that the Magiſtrate can make uſe of Penalties 
to promote a falſe Religion; of whom you told us but three Pages back, T hat ir 
may always be ſaid of him, (what St. Paul ſaid of himſelf) That he can do nothing againſt 
the Truth, but jor the Truth ? By that one would have thought you had undertaken to 
us, that the Magiſtrate could no more uſe Force to promote a Falſe Religion, than St. 
Pail could preach to promote a falje Religion. If you ſay, the Magiſtrate has no Com- 
miſſion to promote a falſe Religion, and therefore it may always be ſaid of him, what St. 


Paul ſazd of himſelf, & c. I ſay, no Miniſter was ever commiſſioned to preach Fal ſhood; 


and thereſore it may always be ſaid of every Miniſter, (what St. Paul ſaid of himſelf ) 


that he can do nothing againſt the Truth, but for. the Truth: Whereby we ſhall very 
commodiouſly have an infallible Guide in every Pariſh, as well as one in every Com- 
monwealth. But if you thus uſe Scripture, I imagine you will have. reaſon to appeal 
again to your en of Art; whether, though you mal not be allowed to recommend to 
others the Examination and Uſe of Scripture, to find the true Religion, yet you your 
ſelf may not uſe the Scriptiire to what Purpoſe, and in what Senſe you pleaſe; for the 
ARES: iS on AG RES wears 

To the remainder of what I ſaid in that Paragraph, your Anſwer is nothing but an 
Exception to an Inference I made. The Argument you were upon, was to juſtify the 
Magiſtrate's inflicting Penalties to bring Men to a falſe Religion, by the Gain thoſe 
that ſuffered them would receive. ; g | 


L 2.p.29:+ Their Gain was this; That they would know better than they did before; where the 


Pag. 70. 


giſtrate had not the 


Truth does lie. To which I replied, © Which is as true, as if you ſhould ſay, upon 
« Examination I find ſuch an one is out of the Way to Jork; therefore I know better 
t than I did before, that I am in the right. This Conſequence you find fault with, 
and ſay. it ſhould be thus; Therefore I know better than I did before, where the right 
Way lies. This, you tell me, would have been true; which was not for my Purpoſe, 
Theſe Conſequences, one or t'other, are much-what alike true. For he that of an 
hundred Ways, amongſt which there is but one right, ſhuts out one that he diſco- 
vers certainly to be wrong, knows as much better than he did before, that he is in 
the right, as he knows better than before, where the right Way lies. For before twas 
99 to one he was not in the right; and now he knows tis but 98 to one that he is not 
in the right; and therefore knows ſo much better than before, that he is in the right, 
juſt as much as he knows better than he did before, where the right Way lies. For let 
him, upon your Suppoſition, proceed on; and every Day, upon Examination of a 
Controverſy with ſome one in one of the remaining Ways, diſcover him to be in the 
wrong ; he will every Day know better than he did before, equally, where the right 
Way lies, and that he is in it ; till at laſt he will come to diſcover the right Way it 
ſelf, and himſelfin it. And therefore your Inference, whatever you think, is as much 
as the other for my Purpoſe 3 which was to ſhew what a notable Gain a Man made in 
the variety of falſe Opinions and Religions in the World, by diſcovering that the Ma- 
Truth on his fide ; and what Thanks he owed the Magiſtrate, for 
inflicting Penalties upon him ſo much for his Improvement, and-for affording him fo 


much Knowledge at ſo cheap a rate. And ſhould not a Man have reaſon to boaſt of 
* © his Purchaſe, if he ſhould by Penalties be driven to hear and examine all the Argu- 


Pag. 71. 


ments can be propoſed by thoſe in Power for all their fooliſh and falſe Religions? 
And yet this Gain is what you propoſe, as a Juſtification of Magiſtrates inflicting Penal- 
ties for the promoting their falſe Religions. And au impartial Examination. f the 
Controverſy . them and the Magiſtrate, you tell us here, is the way for ſuch as 
baue any Concern for their eternal Salvation, to come to the Knowledge of the Truth. 
To my ſaying, © He that is puniſhed may have examined before, and then I am 
&« ſure he gains nothing: You reply, But neither does he loſe much, if it be true, which 
You there. add, that all the Hurt that befalls him, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable In- 
convenience for his following the Light of bis own Reaſon, and the Diftates of his Conſci- 
ence. So it is therefore you would have a Man rewarded for being an honeſt, Man; 
for. ſo.is he who folows the Light of his own-Reaſon, and the Dictates of bis Con- 
er J only with the ſuffering ſome tolerable Inconveniences. And yet thoſe tolerable 
Inconveniences ate ſuch, as are to counterballance Mens Luſts, and the Corruption of 
depraved Nature; which you know any flight Penalty is ſufficient to maſter, ' But that 
the Magiſtrate's Diſcipline ſhall op at thoſe your tolerable Inconyeniences, is what 
you are loth to be Guarantee for ; For all the Security you dare give of it, is, N oF: 


*» 4% 


be true which you there add. But if it ſhould be otherwiſe, the Hurt may be more I 


ſee than you are willing to anſwer. for. 


T. 2. p. 290. However, you think 
« you do well to. encourage the Magi- 
« (trate in puniſhing, and comfort the 
« Man who has ſuffer & unjuſtly, by 
„ ſhewing what he ſhall gain by it. 
« Whereas, on the contrary, in a Diſ- 
« courſt of this Nature, where the 
4 Rounds of Right and Wrong are en- 
ce 2 into, and ſhould be eftabliſh'd, 
« the Magiſtrate was to be ſhew'd the 
« Bounds of his Authority, and warn'd 
ce of the Injury he did when he miſappiy d 
& hy Power, and puniſh'd any Man who 
« deferv'd it not; and not be ſooth d in- 
& to Injuſtice, by Conſideration of Gain 
c that might thence accrue to the Suf- 
« ferer. Shall we do Evil, that Good may 
« come of it? There are a fort of People 
« whoare very wary of touching upon the 


« Magiltrate's Duty, and tender of thew- 


« ing the Bounds of his Power, and the 
« Injuftice and ill Conſequences of his 
«* miſapplying it; at leaſt, ſo long as it is 
« miſapply'd in favour of them, and their 
« Party. I know not whether you are 
« of their number; But this J am ſure, 
&© you have the Misfortune here to 
« fall into their Miſtake. The Magi- 
« ſtrate, you confeſs, may in this Caſe 
e miſapply bis Power : And inſtead of re- 
te preſenting to him the Injuſtice of it, 
* and the Account he muſt give to his 
« Sovereign one Day of this great Truſt 
ce put into his Hands, for the equal Pro- 
ce tection of all his Subjects, you pretend 
« Advantages which the Sufferer may 
te receive from it: And ſo inſtead of diſ- 
« heartning from, you give Encourage- 
« ment to the Miſchief, Which, upon 
“ your Principle, join'd to the natural 
« thirſt -in Man after Arbitrary Power, 
« may be carried to all manner of Ex- 
&«& orbitaney, with ſome pretence of 


L., 3. pi 71. As to bat you ſay here of the 
nature of my Diſcourſe, Iſhall only put you in 
mind that the Queſtion there debatedis; Whe- 


ther the Magiſtrate has any Right or Authori- 


ty to uſe Force for the promoting the true Reli- 
gion. Which plainly ſuppoſes the Vulawfulneſ3 
and Injuſtice of uſing Force to promote a falſe 
Religion, as granted on both fades. So that 1 
could no way be obliged to take notice of it in my 
Diſcourſe, but. only as occaſion ſhould be offer d. 
And whether I haue not ſhew'd the Bounds 
of the Magiſtrate's Authority as faras [was 
any way obliged to do it, let any indifferent 
Perſon judge. But to talk here of a fort of 
People who are very wary of touching upon 
the Magiſtrate s Duty, and tender of ſhew- 
ing the Bounds of his Power, where 1 tell 
the Adagiſtrate that the Power I aſcribe to 
him in reference to. Religion, is. given him to. 
bring Men, not to his own, but to the true 
Religion; and that he miſapplies it, when 
be endeavours to promote a falſe Religion by 
it, is, methinks, at leaſt a little unſeaſonable. 
Nor am I any more concern d in what you 
ſay of the Magiſrate's miſapplying bis Pow- 
er in favourof a Party. For as you have not 
yet proved that bis applying bis Power tothe 


promoting the true Religion, (which is all 


that I contend for) is miſapplying it 3 / 
much leſs can you prove it to be miſapplyin 
it in favour of a Party. EE 
But that J encourage the Magiſtrate. in. 
puniſhing Men to bring them to a falſe Roli- 
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gion, (for that is the puniſhing we bere ſpeak 


of) and ſooth him into Injuſtice, by ſhew- 
ing what thoſe who ſuffer unjuſtly ſhall gain 
by it, when in the very ſame Breath I tell him 


that by ſo puniſhing, he miſapplies his Power, 


is a Diſcovery which Ibelieue none but your ſelf 
could have made. When I ſay that the Magix 
ſtrate miſapplies his Power by ſo  puniſoing ; 
1 ſuppoſe all other Men underſtand me to jay; 
that he (ins in doing it, and lays himſelf open 
to Diuine Vengeance by it. And can he be 
encouraged to this, by hearing what others 


may gain by what (without Repent ance) muſt 
1 


coſt him ſo dear? 


Here your Aten of Art will do well to be at hand again. For it may he ſeaſonable 
for you to appeal to them, whether the Nature of your Diſcourſe will allow you to 
deſcend to ſhew © the Magiſtrate the Bounds of his Authority, and warn him of the 
« Injury he does, if he miſapplies his Power. 


You ſay, the Pueſtion there debated, is, Whether the Magiſtrate has any Right or 

fo uſe Force for promoting the true Religion; which plainly ſuppoſes the Un- 
and Injuſtice of uſing Force to promote @ falſe Religion; as granted on both 
Neither is that the Queſtion in debate; nor if it were, does it fl 


Authorit 
lawfulneſs 
ſides. 


uppoſe what 


you pretend. But the Queſtion in debate is, as you put it, Whether any body has 4 Pag. 79. 
Right to uſe Force in Matters of Religion? Lou ſay indeed, The Magiſtrate bas, to bring 
| | E Nen 
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Men to the true Religion. If thereupon, you think the Magiſtrate has none to bring 
Men to a falſe Religion, whatever your Men of Art may think, *tis probable other 
Men would not have thought it to have been beſides the nature of your Diſcourſe, to 
have warn'd the Magiſtrate, -thaf he ſhould conſider well, and impartially examine the 
Grounds of his Religion before he uſe any Force to bring Men to it. This is of ſuch 
Moment to Mens temporal and eternal Intereſts,” that it might well deſerve ſome par- 
ticular Caution addreſſed to the Magiſtrate z who might as much need to be put in 
mind of impartial Examination as other People. And it might, whatever your Men 
of Art may allow, be juſtly expected from you; who think it no Deviation from the 
Rules of Art, to tell the Subjects that they muſt ſubmit to the Penalties laid on them, 
or elſe fall under the Sword of the Magiſtrate z which how true ſoever, will hardly by 
any body be found to be much more to your Furpoſe in this Diſcourſe, than it 
would have been to have told the Magiſtrate of what ill Conſequence it would be to 
him and his Feople, if he miſuſed his Power, and warn'd him to be cautious in the 
Uſe of it. But not a word that way. Nay even where you mention the Account he 
ſhall give for ſo doing, it is ſtill to ſatisfy the Subjects that they are well provided for, 
and not left unfurnith'd of the Means of Salvation, by the right God has put into the 
Magiſtrate's Hands to uſe his Power to bring them to the True Religion; and there- 
fore, they ought to be well content, becauſe if the Magiſtrate miſapply it, the Great 
Judge will puniſh him for it. Look, Sir, and ſee: whether what you ſay, any where, 
of the Magiſtrate's miſuſe of his Power, have any other Tendency: And then appeal 
to the ſober Reader, whether if you had been as much concern'd-for the Bounding, as 
for the Exerciſe of Force in the Magiſtrate's Hands, you would not have ſpoke of it 
after another manner. CC ˙ met aid to; of ST xt 
The next thing you ſay, is, that the Queſtion (being, Whether the Magiſtrate has 
any Right to uſe Force to bring Men to the True Religion,) ſuppoſes the Unlawfulneſs of 
aſing Force to promote a Falſe Religion as granted on both ſides; which is ſo far from 
true, that I ſuppoſe quite the contrary, vz. That if the Magiſtrate has a Right to uſe 
Force to promote the True, he muſt have a Right to uſe: Force to promote his own 
Religion; and that for Reaſons I have given you elſewhere. But the Suppoſition of a 
Suppoſition ſerves to excuſe you from ſpeaking any thing directly of ſetting Bounds 
to the Magiſtrate's Power, or telling him his Duty in that Point; though you are ve- 
ry frequent in mentioning the Obligation he is under, that Men ſnould not want the 
Aſſiſtance of his Force; and how anſwerable he is if any body miſcarry for want of 
it; though there be not the leaſt Whiſper of any Care to be taken, that no body 
be miſled by it. And now I recollect my ſelf, I think your Method would not allow 
it: For if you ſhould have put the Magiſtrate upon Examining, it would have ſuppos'd 
him as liable to Error as other Men; whereas, to ſecure the Magiſtrate's acting right, 
upon your Foundation of never uſing Force but for the True Religion, I ſee no help 
for it, but either he or you (who are to licenſe him) muſt be got paſt the State of 
Examination, into that of certain Knowledge and Infallibilit - 
Indeed, as you ſay, you tell the Magiſtrate that the Power you aſcribe to him in refe- 
rence to Religion, is given him to bring en not to his own,” but to the True Religion. 
But you do put him upon a ſevere and impartial Examination which, amongſt the 
many Falſe, is the only True Religion he muſt uſe Force to bring his Subjects to; that 
he may not miſtake and miſapply his Power in a Buſineſs of that Conſequence ? Not a 
Syllable of this. Do you then tell him which it is he muſt take, without Examination, 
and promote with Force; whether that of Exgland, France, or Denmark? This, me- 

, thinks, is as much as the Pope, with all his Infallibility, could require of Princes. And 
yet what is it leſs than this you do; when you ſuppoſe the Religion of the Church of 
England to be the only True; and upon this your Suppoſition, tell the Magiſtrate it 

is his Duty, by Force, to bring Men to it; without ever putting him upon Exami- 

_ * ning; or ſuffering him or any body elſe to queſtion, whether it he the only true Religi- 
on or no? For if you will ſtick to what you in another Place ſay; + That it is enough to 
ſuppoſe that there is one true Religion, and but one, and that that Religion may be known by 
© thoſe who profeſs it; What Authority will this Knowableneſs of the true Religion, 
ęꝑive to the King of Exgland more than to the King of France, to uſe Force, if he does 
not actually know the Religion he profeſſes to be the true ; or to the Magiſtrate more 

than the Subject, if he has not examin'd the Grounds of his Religion? But if he be- 
lieve you hen you tell him, your Religion is the true, all is well; he has Authority 
enough to uſe Force, and he need not examine any farther. If this were not the ea] ; 
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why you ſhould not be careful to prepare a little Advice to make the Magiſtrate exa- 
mine, as well as you are ſollicitous to provide Force to make the Subject examine, 
will require the Skill of a Man of Art to diſcover. | | 

Whether you are not of the Number of thoſe Men I there mention'd, (for that 
there have been ſuch Men in the World, Inſtances might be given) one may doubt 
from your Principles. For if upon a Suppoſition that yours is the true Religion, 
you can give Authority to the Magiſtrate to inflict Penalties on all his Subjects that 
diſſent from the Communion of the National Church, without examining whether 
theirs too may not be that only true Religion which is neceſſary to Salvation; Is not 
this to demand, that the Magiſtrate s Power ſhould be applied only in favour of à Par- 
ty? And can any one avoid being confirm'd in this Suſpicion, when he reads that 
broad Inſinuation of yours, p. 34. as if our Magiſtrates were not concern'd for Truth 
or Piety, becauſe they granted a Relaxation of thoſe Penalties, which you would have 
employed in favour of your Party: For ſo it muſt be call'd, and not the Church of 
God, excluſive of others; unleſs you will fay Men cannot be ſaved out of the Com- 
munion of your particular Church, let it be National where you pleaſe. 

You do not, you ſay, encourage the Magiſtrate to miſapply his Power; becauſe 
in the very ſame Breath you tell him he miſapplies his Power, I anſwer, Let all Men 
anderſtand you , as much as you pleaſe, to ſay that be ſims in doing it: That will 
not excuſe you from encouraging him there; unleſs it be impoſſible that a Man may 
be encourag d to fin. If your telling the Magiſtrate that his Subjects gain by his 
miſapplying of Force , be not an Encouragement to him to miſapply ir, the doing 
good to others muſt ceaſe to be an Encouragement to any Action. And whether it 
be not a great Encouragement in this Caſe to the Magiſtrate, to go on in the Uſe of 
Force, without impartially examining whether his or his Subjects be the True Reli- 
gion 5 when he is told that (be his Religion true or falſe) his Subjects, who ſuffer, 
will be ſure to be Gainers by it; let any one judge. For the Encouragement is not 
(as you put it) to the Magiſtrate to uſe Force to bring Men to what he thinks a falſe 
Religion 3 but it is an Encouragement to the Magiſtrate, who preſumes his to be 
the True Religion, to puniſh his diſſenting Subjects; without due and impartial Exa- 
mination on which fide the Truth lies. For having never told the Magiſtrate, that 
neglect of Examination is a Sin in him; if you ſhould tell him a thouſand times, 
that he who uſes his Power to bring Men to a falſe Religion miſapplies it; he would 
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not underſtand by it that he ſinn d, whilſt he thought his the true; and fo it would 


be no reſtraint to the miſapplying his Power. | 

And thus we have ſome Proſpect of this admirable Machin you have ſet up for the 
Salvation of Souls. Ai | | 

The Magiſtrate is to uſe Force to bring Men to the true Religion, But what if he 
miſapplies it to bring Men to a falſe Religion? Tis well {till for his Subjects: They 
are Gainers by it. But this may encourage him to a Miſapplication of it. No; You 
tell him that he that uſes it to bring Men to a falſe Religion, miſapplies it; and therefore 
he cannot but underſtand that you ſay he ſins, and la)s himſelf open to divine Vengeance. 
No; He believes himſelf in the right; and thinks as St. Paul, whilſt a Perſecuter, 
that he does God good Service. And you aſſure him here, he makes his ſuffering Sub- 
jects Gainers ; and ſo he goes on as comfortably as St. Paul did. Is there no Remedy 
for this? Yes, a very ready one, and that is, that the one only true Religion may be 
known by thoſe who profeſs it to be the only true Religion. 
To which, if we add how you moderate as well as direct the Magiſtrate's Hand in 
puniſhing 3 by making the laſt Regulation of your convenient Penalties to lie in the 
Prudence and Experience of Magiſtrates themſelves; we ſhall find the Advantages of 
your Method. For are not your neceſſary means of Salvation, which lie in moderate 
Penalties uſed to bring Men to the true Religion, brought to an happy State; when 
that which is to guide the Magiſtrate in the Knowledge of the true Religion, is, that 
the true Religion may be known by thoſe who profeſs it to be the only true Religion; and the 
convenient Penalties. to be uſed for the promoting of it, are ſuch as the Magiſtrate 


ſhall in his Prudence think fit; and that whether the Magiſtrate applies it right or 


wrong, the Subject will be a Gainer by it? If in either of your Diſcourſes, you have 
given the. Magiſtrate any better Direction than this to know the true Religion by, 
which he is by Force to promote z or any other intelligible Meaſure to moderate his 
Penalties by; or any other Caution to reſtrain the Miſuſe of his Power; I deſire you 
to ſhew it me: And then I ſhall think I have reaſon to believe, that in this Debate 
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you have had more Care of the true Religion, and the Salvation of Souls, than to 
encourage the Magiſtrate to uſe the Power he has, by your Direction, and without 
Examination, and to what Degree he ſhall. think fir, in favour of a Party. For the 
Matter thus ſtated, if I miſtake not, will ſerve any Magiſtrate, to uſe any Degree of 
Force, againſt any that diſſent from his National Religion. ; 

Having recommended to the Subjects the Magiſtrate's Perſecution by a Shew of 
Gain, which will accrue to them by it, you do well to bring in the Example of Ju. 
tian; who whatever he did to the Chriſtians, would (no more than you) own that it 
was Perſecution, but for their Advantage in the other World. But whether his pre- 
tending Gain to them, upon Grounds which he did not believe; or your pretending 
Gain to them, which no body can believe to be one, be a greater Mockery, you were 
beſt look. This ſeems reaſonable z That his Talk of Philanthropy, and yours of Mo- 
deration, ſhould be bound up together. For till you ſpeak and tell them plainly 
what they may truſt to, the Advantage the Perſecuted are to receive from your Cle- 
mency, may, I imagine, make a ſecond Part to what the Chriſtians of that Age recei- 
ved from his. But you are ſolicitous for the Salvation of Souls; and Diſſenters thal! 
find the Benefit of it. | | | 
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G:H-A-P. IX. Fl 
Of the Uſefulneſs of Force in Matters of Religion. 


OU having granted that in all Pleas for any thing, becauſe of its Uſefulneſs, it 
is net enough to ſay that it may be ſerviceable; but it muſt be conſidered, not 
only what it may, bat what it is likely to produce; and the greater Good or Harm 
likely to come from ir, ought to determine the uſe of it; I think there need nothing 
more to be faid to ſhew the Uſeleſneſs of Force in the Magiſtrate's Hands for promo- 
ting the true Religion, after it has been proved that, if any, then all Magiſtrates, 
who believe their Religion to be true, are under an Obligation to uſe it. Bur ſince 
the Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of Force is the main Foundation on which you build 
your — we will in the two remaining Chapters examine particularly what 
you ſay for them. 
To the Author's ſaying, That Truth ſeldom hath received, and he fears never 
ce will receive much Aſſiſtance from the Power of great Men, to whom ſhe is but 


4 rarely known, and more rarely welcome; You anſwer, And yet God himſelf foretold 


and promiſed that Kings ſhould be Nurſing Fathers, and Queens Nurſing Mothers to his 
Church. If we may judge of this Prophecy by what is paſt or preſent, we ſhall have 
reaſon to think it concerns not our Days; or if it does, that God intended not that 
the Church ſhould have many ſuch Nurſing Fathers and Nurſing Mothers, that were 
to nurſe them up with moderate Penalties, if thoſe were to be the Swadling-Clouts 
of this Narſery. Perhaps, if you read that Chapter, you will think you have little 


_ reaſon to build much on this Promiſe, till the reſtoring of Iſrael: And when you ſee 


the Gentiles bring Thy, (7. e. as the Stile of the Chapter ſeems to import the Sons of 
the 1ſraelites) Sons in their Arms, and thy Daughters be carried upon their Shoulders, 
as is promiſed in the immediately preceding Wordsz you may conclude that then 
Kings ſhall be thy (i. e. Iſrael s) Nur ſing Fathers, and Queens thy Nurſing Mothers. 
This ſeems to me to be the time deſigned by that Prophecy, and I gueſs to a great 
many others, upon an attentive reading that Chapter in Iſaiah. And to all ſuch this 
Text will do you little Service, till you make out the Meaning of it better than by 
barely quoting of it; which will ſcarce ever prove, that God hath promiſed that ſo 
many Princes ſhall be Friends to the true Religion, that it will be better for the true 


Religion, that Princes ſhould uſe Force for the impoſing or propagating of their Re- 


1 Cor. 1. 
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ligions, than not. For unleſs it prove that, it anſwers not the Author's Argument, 
as an indifferent Reader muſt needs ſee. For he ſays not Truth never, but ſhe ſeldom 
hath received, and he fears never will receive (not any, but) much Aſſiſtance from the 
Power of Great Men, to whom ſhe w BUT RARELY KNOWN, and more RARELY 
WELCOME. And theretore to this of | 1ſazah pray join that of St. Paul to the Co- 


rinthians, Not many wiſe, not many mighty, not many noble. b 
528 50 a | , But 
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But ſuppoſing many Kings were to he Nurſing Fathers to the Church, and that this 
Prophecy were to be fulfilled in this Age, and the Church were now to be their Nur- 
ſery ; tis I think more proper to underſtand this figurative Promiſe, that their Pains 
and Diſcipline was to be employ'd on theſe in the Church, and that they ſhould feed 
and cheriſh them, rather than that theſe Words meant that they ſhould whip thoſe 
that were out of it. And therefore this Text will, I ſuppoſe, upon a juſt conſiderati- 
on of it, ſignify very little againſt the known matter of Fact which the Author urges 5 
unleſs you can find a Country where the Cudgel and the Scourge are more the Badges 
and Inſtruments of a good Nurſe, than the Breaſt and the Bibs and that ſhe is coun- 
ted a good Nurſe of her own Child, who buſies her ſelf in whipping Children not hers, 
nor belonging to her Nurſery. | . e | 
The Fruits which give you u Encouragement to hope for any Advantage from the Au- 
 thor's Toleration, which almoſt all but the Church of England enjoy'd in the Times of the 
Bleſſed Reformation, as it was called, you tell us, were Sects and Hereſies. Here your pag. 13. 
Zeal hangs a little in your Light. It is not the Author's Toleration which here you 
accuſe. That, you know, is univerſal: And the Univerſality of it is that which a lit- 
tle before you wondred at, and complained of. Had it been the Author's Toler ation, 
it could not have been almoſt all but the Church of England; but it had been the Church 
of England and all others. But let us take it, that Se&s and Hereſies were, or will 
be the Fruits of a free Toleration. i. e. Men are divided in their Opinions and Ways 
of Worſhip. Differences in Ways of Worſhip , wherein there is nothing mixed 
inconſiſtent with the true Religion, will not hinder Men from Salvation, who ſincere- 
ly follow the beſt Light they have; which they are as likely to do under Toleration as 
Force. And as for difference of Opinions, ſpeculative Opinions in Religion, I think 
I may ſafely ſay, that there are ſcarce any where three conſidering Men (for tis want of 
Conſideration you would puniſh) who are in their Opinions throughout of the ſame 
Mind. Thus far then, if Charity be preſerved, (which it is likelier to be where there 
is Toleration, than where there is Perſecution) though without Uniformity, I ſee na 
great reaſon to complain of thoſe ill Fruits of Toleration. 1 ls: 
But Men will run, as they did in the late Times, into dangerous and deſtructiuve 
Errors, and extravagant ways of Worſhip. As to Errors in Opinion; If Men upon 
Toleration be ſo apt to vary in Opinions, and run ſo wide one from another, tis evi- 
dent they are not ſo averſe to thinking as you complain. For tis hard for Men, not 
under Force, to quit one Opinion and embrace another, without thinking of them. 
But if there be danger of that; It is moſt likely the National Religion ſhould ſweep 
and draw to it ſelf the looſe and unthinking Part of Men; who without Thought, as 
well as without any Conteſt with their corrupt Nature, may embrace the Profeſſion 
of the countenanced Religion, and join in outward Communion with the great and 
ruling Men of the Nation. For he that troubles not his Head at all about Religion, 
what other can ſo well ſuit him as the National; with which the Cry and Preferments 
go; And where (it being, as you ſay, preſamable that he makes that his Profeſſion 
upon Conviction, and that he is in earneſt,) he is ſure to be Orthodox without the 
Pains of examining, and has the Law and Government on his fide to make it good that 
he is in the right? | | | . 
But Seducers, if they be tolerated, will be ready at hand, and diligent; and Men 
will hearken to them. Seducers ſurely have no Force on their Side, to make People 
hearken. And if this be ſo, there is a Remedy at hand, better than Force, if you 
and your Friends will uſe it, which cannot but prevail; and that is, let the Miniſters 
of Truth be as diligent; and they bringing Truth with them, Truth obvious and eaſy Pag. 296 
to be underſtood (as you ſay what is e to Salvation is) cannot but prevail. 
But Seducers are hearken d to, becauſe they teach Opinions favourable to Mens Luſts. 
Let the Magiſtrate, as is his Duty, hinder the Practices which their Luſts would car- 
ry them to, and the Advantage will be till on the Side of Truth. 12 
After all, Sir, if, as the Apoſtle tells the Corinthians, (1 Cor. 12. 19.) There muſt 
be Hereſies amongſt you, that they which are approved may be made manifeſt z which, I 
beſeech you, is beſt for the Salvation of Mens Souls; that they ſhould enquire; hear, 
examine, confider, and then have the Liberty to profeſs what they are perſwaded of; 
or, that having conſider d, they ſhould be forced not to own nor follow their Perſwa- 
ſions; or elſe, that being of the National Religion, they ſhould go ignorantly on 
TR any Conſideration at all? In one caſe, if fs prevail, Men are forced 
Ol. ; 2 to 
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to act contrary to their Conſciences, which is not the way to Salvation; and if the Pe- 
nalties prevail not, you have the ſame Fruits, Sects and Hereſies, as under Toleration : 
In the other, tis true, thoſe ignorant, looſe, unthinking Conformiſts, do not break 
Company with thoſe who embrace the Truth that will ſave them; but 1 fear can no 
more be ſaid ro have any ſhare in it, than thoſe who openly diſſent from it. For 'tis not 
being in the Company, but having on the Wedding-Garment, that keeps Men from 
being bound Hand and Foot, and caft into the dreadful and eternal Prifon. 

Lou tell us, Force has 4 proper Efficacy to procure the enlightning of the Underſtan- 
ding, and the production of Belief, viz. by making Men conſider. But your aſcribing - 
Mens Averſion to examine matters of Religion, to the Corruption of their Nature; 
Force, your way apply'd, (i. e. ſo that Men avoid the Penalties by an outward Con- 
formity,) cannot have any proper Efficacy to procure Conſideration 3 fince Men may 
outwardly conform, and retain their Corruption, and Averſion to Conſideration ; and 
upon this Account, Force, your way apply'd, is abſolutely impertinent. 

But farther z If Force has ſuch a proper Efficacy to procure the Prodactioꝝ of Be- 
ließ, it will do more harm than good, employ'd by any but Orthodox Magiſtrates. 
But how to put it only into Orthodox Hands, is the Difficulty. For I think I have 

roved, that- if Orthodox Magiſtrates may, and ought to uſe Force, for the promo- 
ing their Religion, all that think themſelves Orthodox are obliged to uſe it too. 

And this may ſerve for an Anſwer to all you have ſaid, p. 16. | | 
I having ſaid, Whatever indirect Efficacy there be in Force apply'd by the Magi- 


L.:p273- ſtrate your way, it makes againſt you; Force nſed by the Magiſtrate, to bring Men to 
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the Belief of what is in itſelf falſe, whilſt he | 
there are no Arguments proper and ſufficient to bring a Man into the Belief of what 
is in itſelf falſe, which he neither knows nor believes to be ſo. A Senior Sophiſter 


Mien rece 


conſider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper and ſufficient to convince them, 
but which, withont being forced, they would not confuder ;, may, ſay you, be ſerviceable 
indirefitly and at a diſtance, to make Men embrace the Truth which muſt ſave them. 
& And thus, ſay I, it may be ſerviceable to bring Men to receive and embrace Falſhood, 
&© which will deſtroy them. To this you with great Triumph reply, How, Sir, may 
Force be- uſed by the Magiſtrate, to bring Men to conſider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments 
which are proper and ſufficient to convince them, be ſerviceable to bring Men to embrace 
Falſhood, [ach Fulſpood az will deſtroy them? It ſeems thex, there are Reaſons and Argu- 
ments which are proper and ſufficient to convince Men of the Truth of Falſpood, which 
will deſtroy them. Which is certainly a very extraordinary Diſcovery, thongh ſuch as no 
Man can have ary Reaſon to thank you for. | | 3 Bay 

In the firſt Place, let me ask you, Where did you find, or from what Words of 
mine do you infer that notable Propoſition , That there are Reaſons and Arguments 
proper and ſufficient to convince Men of the Truth of Falſhood ? If a Magiſtrate of the 
True Religion may uſe Force to make Men conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper 
to convince Men of the Truth of his Religion, may not a Prince of a falſe Religion uſe 
Force to make Men conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince 
them of what he believes to be true? And may not Force thus be ſerviceable to bring 
Men to receive and embrace Falſhood ? n . 

In the next Place, Did you, who argue with ſo much School-Subtilty, as if you 
drank it in at the very Fountain, never hear of ſuch an ill way of arguing as à con- 
junctis ad diviſa? There are no Arguments proper and ſufficient to bring a Man into 

2 or believes it to be falſe; therefore 


would be laugh'd at for ſuch Logick. And yet this is all you fay in that Sentence 
you erett for a Trophy, to convince Men of the Truth of Falſhood 5 which though not 
my Words, but ſuch às you in your way ſupply from what 1 faid, you are exceeding}y 
pleaſed with, and think their very repeating a Triumph. But though there are no 
Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince Men of the Truth of Falſpood, as Falſhood ; 
yet I . you will allow that there are Arguments proper and ſufficient to make 

ve Falſhoods for Truths; why elſe do you complain of Seducers ? And thoſe 
who embrace Falſhoods for Truths, do it under the Appearance of Truth, mifled by 
thoſe Arguments which make it appear ſo, and fo convince them. And that Magi- 
ſtrates, who take their Religion to be true, though it be not ſo, may with Force 


urge ſuch Arguments, you will, 1 think, grant. 


But you talk as if no body could have Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince a- 
not her, but he that was of your way, or your Church. This indeed is a new and ve- 
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7y extraordinary Diſcovery, and ſuch as your Brethren , if you can convince them of 
it, will have reaſon to thank you for. For if any one was ever by Arguments and Rea- 


ſons brought off, or ſeduced from your Church, to be a Difſenter, there were then, 


I think, Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to convince him. I will not 
name to you again Mr. Reynolds, becauſe you have Charity enough to queſtion his Sin- 
cerity. Though his leaving his Country, Friends, and Acquaintance, may be pre- 
ſum'd as great a Mark of his being convinced and in earneſt, as it is for one to write 
for a National Religion in a Country where it is uppermoſt. 1 will not yet deny, 
but that, in-you, it may be pure Zeal for the True Religion, which you would have 
aſſiſted with the Magiſtrate's Force. And ſince you ſeem ſo much concern'd for your 
Sincerity in the Argument, it muſt be granted you deſerve the Character of a well- 
meaning Man, who own your Sincerity in a way ſo little advantageous to your 
Judgment. 

But if Mr. Reynolds, in your Opinion, was miſled by corrupt Ends, or ſecular. 
Intereſt; what do you think of a Frince now living? Will you doubt his Sincerity; 
or that he was convinced of the Truth of the Religion he profefled , who ventured 
Three Crowns for it? What do you think of Mr. Chilingworth , when he left the 
Church of England for the Romiſh Profeſſion ? Did he do it without being convinc d 
that that was the right? Or was he convinc'd with Reaſons and Arguments, not pro- 
per or ſufficient to convince him? 

But certainly this could not be true, becauſe, as you ſay, p. 25. the Scripture does 
not teach any thing of it. Or perhaps thoſe that leave your Communion do it al- 
ways without being convinc'd, and only think they are convinc d when they are not; 


or are convinc'd with Arguments not proper and ſufficient to convince them. If no bo- 


dy can convince another, but he that has Truth on his ſide, you do more Honour to 
the firſt and ſecond Letter concerning Toleration, than is for the Advantage of your 
Cauſe, when you impute to them the Increaſe of SetFs and Hereſies amongſt us. 
And there are ſome, even of the Church of England, have profeſſed themſelves fo 
fully ſatisfyed by the Reaſons and Arguments in the firſt of them, that though I dare 
not be poſitive to you, whoſe Privilege it is to conince Men that they are convinced; 
yet I may ſay, tis as preſumable they are convinced, having owned it, as it is preſuma- 
ble that all that are Conformiſts are made ſo upon Reaſon and Convittion. 
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This, I ſuppoſe, may ſerve for an Anſwer to your next Words, That God in his pag. 25. 


juſt Judgment will ſend ſuch as receive not the Love of Truth, that they may be ſaved, 
but reject it for the Pleaſure they have in Unrighteouſneſs, wigyuar e, ſtrong De- 
luſion, i. e. ſuch Reaſons and Arguments as will prevail with Men, ſo diſpoſed, to believe 
. @ Lie, that they may be damn d; tis you confeſs the Scripture plaiuly teaches us. But 
that there are auy ſuch Reaſons or Arguments as are proper aud ſufficient to convince 
or ſatisfy auy, but ſuch reſolute and obdurate Sinners, of the Truth of ſuch Falſhood as 
will deſtroy them, is 4 Paſit ion which you are ſure the Scripture doth not teach us; and 
which, you tell me, whey I have better conſider d it, you hope I will not undertake to. 
maintain. And yet if it be not maintainable, what 1 ſay here is to no purpoſe: For if 
there be uo ſuch Reaſons and Arguments as here we ſpeak of, tis in vain to talk of the 
Mariſtrate's uſing Force to make Mon conſider them. | | 
But if you are ſtill of the mind, that no Magiſtrate but thoſe who are of the True 
Religion, can have Arguments back*'d with Force, proper and ſufficient to convince 3 
and that in Exglaud none but reſolute obdurate Sinners ever forſook or forbore the 
Communion of the Church of Exgland, upon Reaſons and Arguments that ſatisfy or 
convince them 3 I ſhall leave you to enjoy fo charitable an Opinion. | 
But as to the Uſefulneſs of Force, your way applied, I ſhall lay you down again 
the ſame Argument I uſed before; though in Words leſs fitted for your way of Rea- 


ſoning on them, now I know your Talent. If there be any Efficacy in Force to 


bring Men to any Perſuaſion, it will, your way apply'd, bring more Men to Error 
than to Truth. Your way of uſing it is only to puniſh Men for not being of the 


National Religion; which is the only way you do or can apply Force, without a 


Toleration. Nonconformity is the Fault that is puniſh'd z which Fault, when it 
ceaſes, the Punithment ceaſes. But yet to make them conſider, is the End for which 
they are puniſh'd z but whether it be or be not intended to make Men conſider, it 
alters nothing in the Caſe. Now I ſay, that ſince all Magiſtrates who believe their 


Religion to be true, are as much obliged to uſe Force to bring their Suhjects to it, 


as if it were true; and ſince moſt of the National Religions of the World are er- 
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roneous ; if Force made uſe of to bring Men to the National Religion, by puniſh- 
ing Diſſenters, have any Efficacy, (let it be what it it will, indirect and at a diſtance, 
if you pleaſe) it is lixe to do twenty times more harm than good; becauſe of the 
National Religions of the World, to ſpeak much within compaſs, there are above 
twenty wrong for one that is right. | 
Indeed, could Force be diretted to drive all Men indifferently, who are negligent 


and backward in ir, to ſtudy, examine, and confider ſeriouſly Matters of Religion, and 


ſearch out the Truth; And if Men were, upon their Study and Examination, permit- 
ted to follow what appears to them to be right; you might have ſome pretence for 
Force, as ſerviceable to Truth in making Men conſider. But this is impoſſible, but 
under a Toleration. And I doubt whether, even there, Force can be fo apply'd, as 
to make Men conſider and impartially examine what is true in the profefled Religions 
of the World, and to embrace it. This at leaſt js certain, that where Puniſhments 
purſue Men like outlying Deer, only to the Pale of the National Church; and when 
once they are within that, leaves them free there, and at eaſe ; it can do no Service to 
the true Religion, even in a Country where the National is the true. For the Penal- 
ties ceaſing as ſoon as Men are got within the Pale and Communion of the Church, 
they help not Men at all againſt that which you aſſign as the great Hindrance to the 
true Religion, and which therefore, in your Opinion, makes Force neceflary to 
aſſiſt it. | | | 

For there being no neceſſity that Men ſhould leave either their Vices or Corruption, 
or ſo much as their Ignorance, to get within the Pale of the Church; Force, your 
way apply'd, ſerves only to bring them (even in the few Chriſtian and Orthodox 
Countries) to the Profeſſion, not to the Knowledge, Belief or Practice, of the true 
Religion. | 

| You ſay corrupt Nature inclines Men from the true Religion to falſe ones; and 
moderate Force is requiſite to make ſuch Men conſider. But ſuch Men as, out of cor- 
rupt Nature, and for their Eaſe and carnal Pleaſures, chuſe an erroneous Religion 
without conſidering, will again, as ſoon as they can find their Choice incommoded by 
thoſe Penalties, conſult the fame corrupt Nature and carnal Appetites, and without 
conſidering any thing further, conform to that Religion where they can beſt enjoy 
themſelves. Iis only the conſcientious part of Diſſenters, ſuch as difſent not out of 


- Indulgence to corrupt Nature, but out of Perſuaſion, who will not conform without 
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conſidering as they onght. And therefore your Argument from corrupt Nature, is out 
of doors. If moderate Penalties ſerve only to work on thoſe who are led by corrupt 
Nature, they are of no uſe hut to fill the Church with Hypocrites; that is, to make 
thoſe Men worſe Hypocrites than they were before, by a new Act of Hypocriſy, and 
to corrupt the Manners of the reſt of the Church, by their Converſe with theſe. And 
whether this be for the Salvation of Souls, as is pretended, or for ſome other End, that 
the Prieſts of all Religions have generally ſo earneſtly contended for it, I leave to be 
conſider d. For as for thoſe who diſſent out of Perſuaſion, I ſuſpect your moderate Pe- 
nalties will have little effect upon them. For ſuch Men being awed by the Fear of 
Hell-fire, if that Fear will not make them conſider better than they have done, mode- 


rate Penalties will be too weak to work upon them. *Tis well if Dragooning and 
Martyring can do it. | | Ts Ti 


But you add, May it not be true nevertheleſs, that Force your way applied may be 


* ſerviceable indirettiy, and at a diſtance, to bring Men to embrace the Truth which may 


ſave them? which is all you are concerned here to make good. So that if it may poſſibly 
happen that it ſhould ever bring two Men to embrace the Truth, you have gain'd your 
Point, and overthrown Toleration, by the uſefulneſs and neceſſity there is of Force. For 
without being forced theſe two Men would never have conſidered: Which is more yet 
than you know, unleſs you are of his private Council, who only can tell when the 
Seaſon of Grace is paſt, and the Time come that Preaching, Intreaty, Inſtruction and 
Perſuaſion ſhall never after prevail upon a Man. But whatever you are bere concerned to 
make good, are you not alſo concerned to remember what you ſay ; where declaring againſt 
the Magiſtrate's having a Power to uſe what may any way, at any time, upon any 
Perſon, by any Accident, be uſeful towards the promoting the true Religion, you 
ſay, Who ſees not that bowever ſuch Means might hack to bit right in ſome few Caſes, 
yet, upon the whole Matter, they would certainly do a great deal more harm than good; 
And in all Pleas (making uſe of my Words) for any thing becauſe of its uſefulneſs, it 
is not enough to ſay that it may be ſerviceable, but it muſt b conſidered, not only what it 
8 . mays 
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may, but what it is likely to produce; and the greater good or harm like to come from it, 
ought to determine the uſe of it? 
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Lou proceed and tell me, That I, not content to ſay that Force your way applied pag. 26. 


(i. e. to bring Men to embrace the Truth which muſt ſave them) may be ſerviceable to 
« bring Men to embrace Falſhood which will deſtroy them; and ſo is proper to do as 
much harm as good, (which ſeems ſtrange enough; ) 1 add (to encreaſe the Wonder ) 
ce that in your indirect way it is much more proper, and likely to make Men receive and 
« embrace Frror, than the Truth : And that, 1. Becauſe Men out of the right Way 
« are as apt, and I think I may ſay apter, to uſe Force than others; which is, doubt- 
ce leſs, an irrefragable Demonſtration, that Force uſed by the Magiſtrate to bring Men 
« to receive and embrace the Truth which muſt ſave them, is much more proper and 
« likely to make Men receive Error than the Truth. And then you ask me, How we 
come to talk here of what Men out of the right way ars apt to do, to bring others into their, 
(i. e. a wrong) way; where we are only enquiring, what may be done to bring Men to the 
right way. For you muſt put me in Mind, you ſay, that this our Queſtion, viz. be- 
ther the Magiſtrate has any Right to uſe Force, to bring Men to the true Religion. Whe- 
ther the Magiſtrate has a Right to uſe Force in matters of Religion, as you more tru- 
ly ſtate it, (p. 78.) is the main Queſtion between us, I confeſs. But the Queſtion here 
between us is about the uſefulneſs of Force your way apply'd 3 which being to puniſh 
Diſſenters as Diſſenters to make them conſider, I ſhew'd would do more harm than 
good. And to this, you were here anſwering. Whereby, I ſuppoſe, it is plain that 
the Queſtion here is about the Uſefulneſs of Force, ſo apply'd. And I doubt not but 
my Readers, who are not concerned, when the Queſtion in Debate will not ſerye 
your turn, to have another ſubſtituted, will take this for a regular and natural way 
of Arguing, viz. © That Force, your way apply'd is more proper and likely to make 
« Men embrace Error than the Truth; becauſe Men out of the right Way are as 
« apt, I think I may ſay apter, to uſe Force than others. You need not then ask as 
you do, How we come to talk here of Men ought of the right Way. You ſee how. If 
you do not, I know not what help there is for your Eyes. And I muſt content my 
{elf that any other Reader that has Eyes, will not miſs it. And I wonder that you 
ſhould : fince you know I have on ſeveral Occaſions argued againſt the Uſe of Force in 
Matters of Religion upon a Suppoſition, that if any one, then all Magiſtrates have a 
juſt Pretence and Right to uſe it; which has ſerved you in ſome Places for Matter 
of great Reproof, and in others of Sport and Diverſion. But becauſe ſo plain a thing 
as that was ſo ſtrange to you, that you thought it a ridiculous Paradox to ſay, 
That for all Magiſtrates to ſuppoſe the Religion they believed to be true, was equal- 
ce ly juſt and reaſonable 3: And becauſe you took no notice of the Words adjoin'd that 
proved it, viz. © Unleſs we can imagine every where but in Exgland, Lor where the 
« National Religion is the true] Men believe what at the ſame time they think to be 
« a Lie, I have taken the Pains to prove it to you more at large in another Place, 
and therefore ſhall make bold to uſe it here as an Argument againſt Fotce, viz. That 
if it have any Efficacy, it will do more harm than good; © Becauſe Men out of the 
« right way are as apt, or apter to uſe it: And 1 ſhall think it a good one till you 
have anſwered it. £3; 
It is a good and a ſure way, and ſhews a Zeal to the Cauſe, till to hold faſt the Con- 
cluſion, and whatever be in Debate, return till to one's old Poſition. I arguing a- 
gainſt what you ſay for the Uſe of Force, viz. That Force uſed not to convince by its 
own proper Efficacy, but only to make Men conſider, might indirectihy and at a diſtance do 
ſome Service towards the bringing Men to embrace the Truth; After other Arguments 
againſt it, I ſay, that whatever Efficacy there is in Force, your way apply d, (i. e.“ To 
c“ puniſh all, and none but, Diſſenters from the National Church) makes againſt you: 


A. p. 5. 


L.. p 264. 


And the firſt Reaſon I give for it, is in theſe Words; * Becauſe Men out of the right Lz. p.265. 


«© Way are as apt or apter to uſe Force than others. Which is what you are here an- 
ſwering. - And what can be done better to anſwer it, than to the Words I have above 
cited, to ſubjoin theſe following? Now whereas our Aut hor ſays, that Penalties or Force 


is abſolutely impertinent in this Caſe, becauſe it is not proper to convince the Mind; To Pag. 26. 


which, you anſwer, that though Force be not proper to convince the Mind, yet it is not 
abſolutely impertinent in this Caſe, becauſe it may bowever, do ſome Service towards 
the bringing Men to embrace the Truth which muſt ſave them, by bringing them to conſider 
thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper to convince the Mind ; and which, without 
being forced, they would not conſider. Here I tell you, © No, but it is much more pro- 


«per 
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« per and likely to make Men receive and embrace Error than Truth; becauſe Men 
& out of the right Way are as apt, and perhaps apter, to uſe Force than others. 
Which you tell me, # as good 4 Proof you believe as the thing would admit: For other- 
wiſe, you ſuppoſe I would have given you a better. And thus you have certainly gain'd 
the Cauſe. For I having prov'd that Force, your way apply'd, whatever Efficacy it 
had, would do more harm than good, have not ſufficiently proved that it cannot do 
ſome Service towards the bringing Men to embrace the Truth; And therefore it is not ab- 
ſolutely impertinent. But ſince you think this not enough to prove the Uſe of Force in 
Matters of Religion impertinent, I ſhall farther ſhew you that Force, apply'd your 
way to make People conſider, and ſo to make them embrace the Truth, is impertinent. 

Your Way is to lay Penalties on Men for Nonconformity, as you ſay, to make Men 
conſider : Now here let me ask any one but you, Whether it be not utterly zmpert;- 
nent ſo to lay Penalties on Men, to make them confider, when they can avoid thoſe Pe- 
nal ties without conſidering ? But becauſe it is not enough to prove Force, your way 
apply'd, utterly impertinent, I ſhall ſhew you in the next place, that were a Law 
made to puniſh not barely Nonconformity, but Nonconſideration, thoſe Penalties laid 
on not conſidering, would be utterly impertinent; becauſe it could never be proved 
that a Man had not conſider d the Arguments offer'd him. And therefore all Law- 
makers till you, in all their Penal Laws about Religion, laid all their Penalties upon 
not embracing z and *twas againſt that, that our Author was arguing when he faid 
Penalties, in this Caſe are abſolutely impertinent; becauſe they are not proper to con- 
vince the Mind. For in that Caſe, when Penalties are laid on Men for not embra- 
cing, tis plain they are uſed as a means to make Men embrace: which, fince thoſe 
who are careleſs in Matters of Religion can do without conſidering, and thoſe who are 
conſcientious cannot do without Conviction 3 and fince Penalties can in no wiſe con- 
vince; this Uſe of them is abſolutely impertinent, and will always be fo till you can 
ſhew a way how they can be uſed in Religion, not as Motives to embrace, but as Mo- 
tives barely to make Men confider. For if you puniſh them on when they tell you they 
have conſidered your Arguments, but are not convinced by them, and you judge of 
their having not conſidered by nothing but their not embracing, tis plain you uſe Penal- 
ties inſtead of Arguments to convince them; fince without Conviction, thoſe who 
our Author pleads for, cannot embrace; and thoſe who do embrace without Con- 
viction, tis all one as if they did not embrace at all, they being not one jot the more 
in the Way of Salvation; and fo Penalties are abſolutely impertinent. But embracing 
in the Senſe of the Law, and yours too, when you ſay Men have not confidered as they 
9355 as long as they reject, is nothing but outward Conformity, or an outward Pro- 
Feffion of embracing, wherewith the Law is ſatisfied, and upon which the Penalties 
ceaſe. Now Fenalties uſed to make Men in this Senſe embrace, are abſolutely imper- 
tinent to bring Men to embrace in earneſt, or,+as the Author calls it, believe: becauſe 
an outward Frofeſſion, which in this Caſe is the immediate end to which Penalties 
are directed, and beyond which they do not reach, is no proper means to produce in 
Men Conſideration, Conviction, or Betieving. 1 
What can be more impertinent than to vex and diſeaſe People with the Uſe of Force, 

to no purpoſe ? and that Force muſt needs be to no purpoſe, which is ſo apply d as to 
leave the end for which it is pretended to be uſed, without the Means which is ac- 
knowledg'd neceſſary for its Attainment. That this is ſo in your way of uſing Force, 
A. p. 6, Will eaſily appear from your Hypotheſis. You tell us at large in your Argument con- 
--12 ſider d, that Mens Luſts hinder them from even impartial Conſideration and Examina- 
tion of Matters in Religion: and therefore Force is neceſſary to remove this Hindrance. 
You tell us likewiſe at large in your Letter, that Mens corrupt Nature and beloved 
CLuſts hinder them alſo from embracing the true Religion, and that Force is neceſſary 
Pag. 6. 8. likewiſe to remove this Obſtacle. Now in your way of uſing Force, wherein Penal- 
ties are laid on Men till, and no longer than till, they are made outwardly to conform, 
Force is ſoapply'd, that notwithſtanding the Intention of the Law-maker (let it be 
what it will) neither the Obſtacle to impartial Examination, riſing from Mens Luſts, 
nor the Averſion to the embracing the true Religion, ariſing from Mens corrupt 
Nature, can be removed : unleſs they can be removed without that, which you fuppoſe 
neceſſary to their Removal. For ſince a may conform, without being under the Ne- 
ceſſity of impartial Examining or Embracing on the one Hand, or ſuffering the Penalties 
on the other ; it is unavoidable, that he ſhould neither impartially examine nor em- 
brace, if Penalties are neceflary to make him do either; becauſe Penalties, which oy 
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the neceſſary Remedies to remove thoſe Hindrances , were never apply'd to them; and 
ſo thoſe Obſtacles not being removed for want of their neceflary Remedy, muſt conti- 
nue on to hinder both Examining and Embracing. For Penalties cannot be uſed as a 
Means to any End, or be apply'd to the procuring any Action to be done, which a 
Man from his Luſts or any other Cauſe, has an Averſion to, but by putting them as 
it were in one Scale as a Counter-balance to that Averſion, and the Action in the o- 
ther Scale, and putting a Man under the neceſſity of chuſing the one or the other: 
where that is not done, the Penalty may be avoided, the Averſion or Obſtacle hath 
nothing to remove it, and ſo the Action muſt remain undone. So that if Penalties be 
neceſſary to make Men impartially examine and really embrace; if Penalties are not ſo 
laid on Men as to make the Alternative to be either ſuffering the Penalties or con- 
forming, it is impoſſible that Men, who without Penalties would not impartially ex- 
amine or really embrace the true Religion, ſhould ever do either; and then I beſeech 
you conſider whether Penalties, your Way apply'd, be impertinent or no. | 
Ihe neceſſity of Penalties is only where there is ſome Inclination or Byaſs in a Man, 
whenceſoever ariſing, that keeps him from doing ſomething in his Power, which he 
cannot be brought to without the Inconveniences of ſome Penal: Infliction. The Ef- 
ficacy of Penalties lies in this, that the Inconvenience to be ſuffer'd by the Penalties 
over-balance the Byaſs or Inclination which leans the Man the other way, and ſo re- 
moves the Obſtacle z And the Application of this Remedy lies only in putting a Man 
under the neceſſary Choice either of doing the Action, or ſuffering the Penalty: So 
that in whatever Caſe a Man has not been put under that Neceſſity, there Penalties 
have never been apply'd tothe procuring that Action: for the Obſtacle or Averſion to 
it, has never had its neceflary Remedy. ; 
Perhaps you will fay it is not abſolutely impertinent, becauſe it may poſſibly do ſome 
Service indireftly and at a diſtance, and be the Occaſion that ſome may conſider and 
embrace. If whatever may by Accident contribute to any End, may be uſed not imper- 
tinently as a Means to that End, nothing that I know can be zmpertinent z and a 
Penalty of 12 d. a time laid on them for being drunk, may be ſaid, to be a pertinent 
means, to make Men Carteſians, or Conformiſts: becauſe it may indirectiy and at 4 
diſtance do ſome Service, by being an Occaſion to make ſome Men conſider their mi- 
| ſpending their Time; whereby it may happen that one may b take himſelf to the 
Study of Philoſophy, where he may meet with Arguments proper and fit to convince him 
of the Truth of that Philoſophy ; as another beraking himſelf to the Study of Divinity, 
may conſider Arguments proper and fit to make him (whether it be in England, Holland 
or Denmark) of the National Profeſſion, which he was not of before. * 1 
Juſt thus, and no otherwiſe, does 12d. a Sunday, or any other Penalty laid on 
Nonconformity, make Men ſtudy and embrace the true Religion; and whatever you 
will call the Service it does, direct or indirect, near or at 4 diſtance, tis plain it pro- 
duces that Effect, and conduces to that End merely by Accident; and therefore muſt 
be allow'd to be impertinent to be uſed to that purpoſe. | | | $ 
That your Way of uſing Force in Matters of Religion, even in a Country where 
the Magiſtrateꝰs is of the true Religion, is abſolutely impertinent; I ſhall farther ſhe 
e i bop kewioen of 03 2: a5hige? CO) © 
Here in the Entrance give me leave to obſerve to you, that you confound two things 
very different, viz. Your Way of applying Force, and the End for which you pretend 
you ufe it. And this perhaps may be it which. contributes to caſt that Miſt about your 
Eyes, that you always return to the-ſame place, and ſtick tothe ſame- groſs Miſtake. 
For here you ſay, Force, your Way applied, i. e. to bring Men to embrace the Truth which pag; 26. 
muſt ſave them: but, Sir, to bring Men to embrace the Truth, is not your Way of ap- 
plying Force, but the End for which you pretend it is apply d. Vour ay is to-puniſh 
Men _ you ſay) moderately for being Diſſenters from the National Religion; this is 
your Way of uſing Force. Now if in this Way of uſing it, Force does Service merely 
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by Accident, you will then, I ſuppoſe, allow it to be abſolutely impertinent. For 
you ſay, If by doing Service by Accident, I mean doing it but-ſeldom, and beſide the Inten- pag, 17. 
tion of the Agent, you aſſure me, that it is not the thing you mean when you ſay Force may 
indireftly; and at a diſtance, do ſome Service. For in that uſe of Force, which you de- 
fend, the Effect is both intended by bim that uſes it, and withal, you doubt not, ſo. often 
attaind,”-as abundantly to manifeſt the Uſefulneſs:of it. W hereby tis plain the two 

d your ——_— and at a diſtance Uſefulneſs, from that 
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Marks, whereby you diſtinguiſh 
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which is by Accident, are that, that by Accident does Service but ſeldom, and beſides 
the Intention of the Agent, but yours the contrary. £ "En 

Firſt, as to the Intention, you tell us, i the uſe of Force, which you defend, the Ef. 
felt is intended by him that uſes it; that is, thoſe wha made Laws to punith Noncon- 
formilts, defigned thoſe Fenalties to make all Men, under their Power, confider ſo as 
to be convinced of, and embrace the Truths that ſhould ſave them. If one ſhould ask 

ou how you knew it to be their Intention, can you ſay, they ever told you ſo? 
17 they did not, then ſo far yau and 4 know their Iatentions alike, Did they ever 
fay ſo in thoſe Laws? nor that neither. Thoſe vers d then in the Interpretations of 
Laws, will tell you nothing can be known to be the Intention of the Law-makers in 
any Law, of which the Law is wholly filent; That way then you cannot know it to 
have been their Mtentzon, if the Law ſays nothing of it. Whatever was the Intern- 
tion of former Law-makers, if you had read with Attention the laſt Act of Unifor- 
mity of Car. 2. printed beſore the Common- Prayer Book, I conclude you would 
have been better fatisfied about the Intention of the then Law- makers in that Law; 
for I think nothing can be plainer to any one who will look into that Statute, than 
that their only End in that Law was, what they have expreſſed in theſe Words. And 
to the End that Wniformity in the Fublick Worſhip of Gad (which s ſo mach deſired) 
may be ſpeedily effected; which was driven with ſuch ſpeed, that if all concern'd had 
Opportunity to get and peruſe the then eſtabliſh'd Liturgy, tis certain they had not 
over-much time ſeriouſly and deliberately. to conſider of all the Parts of it before the 
.. ĩð v at 470 

But you think, they ought to have intended, and therefore they did: And I think 
they neither ought, nor could, in making thoſe Laws, intend ſo unpracticable a 
thing z and therefore they did not. Which being as certain a way of Knowledge as 
yours, if you know it by that way; tis poſſible you and I may at the ſame time 
eien D101 45 N v0 2 75 „ 

Int you know it, by their having provided ſufficient means of Inſtructiom for all un- 
der their Care in the True Religion; (of this ſufficient means, we have ſomething to 
fay in another Place.) Penalties laid expreſly on one Fault, have'no Evidence that 
they were deſigned to mend another, though there are ſufficient means provided of 
mending it, if Men would make a ſufficient Uſe of them; unleſs thoſe two Faults 
are ſo. connected, as one cannot be mended without the other. Now if Men cannot 
conform, without ſo conſdering ag to be convinced of, and embrace the Truth that muſt 
ſave them, you may know that Penalties laid on Nonconformity, were intended to 
make Men ſo conſider: But if Men may conform, without ſo conſidering, one cannot 
know nar conclude thoſe Penalties were intended to make Men ſo confider, whatever 


o 


- Proviſion there is made of Mears of Inſtruction. 91 e423 
But you will ſay, it is evident that Penalties on Nonconformiſts, were intended to 
make them uſe theſe meansof Inſtruction, becauſe they are intended for the bringing 
Men to Church, the Place of Inſtruction. That they are intended to bring Men to 
Church, the Place of Preaching, that I grant; but that [thoſe Penalties that are laid 
on Men, | for not coming to Chuteh, can be known thereby to be intended to make 
Men ſo conſider, as to be convinced and embrace the True Religion, that I deny: And 
it is utterly impoſſible it ſhould! be ſo, if what you ſay be true, where you tell us, 
That the Magiſtrates! concern themſelves for Compliance or Conformity, only as the Fruit 
of their Convittion. If therefore the Adagiſtrates are' concerned; for Mins Conformity, 


only as the Fruit of tiuir Cunviction, and coming to Church be that Conformity; co- 


ming to Churcli cannot be intended as a means of their Conviction: unleſs it be in- 
rended they ſhould be convinc'd; before they are conçinc llllcd . 

Hut to ſhew you; that jou cannot pretend the Penalty of Laws for Conformity, 
to proceed from a Cate of the Souls of af under the Magiſtrate's Power; and fo to 


be item to make chem a conſider, in any Senſe.” Can you, or any one know, or 


„ that Penalties which ate laid by the Law on Nonconformity, are intended 


7 wb Men conſiders where tis known that a great Number, under the Ma- 


_ giſtrate's Power, are diſpenſed with, and privileged from thoſe Penalties? How ma- 
ny, omitring the Jews, arc there; for Example, in the King of England's Dominions, 


under. his Care and Power, of the mulbon, and French Church; do whom Force is 


"never apply'd „ ind they live in Security from it? How many Fugans are there iy 
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the Plantations, many whereof born in his Dominions, of whom there was never a- 
ny Care taken, that they ſhould ſo much as come to Church; or be in the leaſt in- 
ſtructed in The Chriſtian Religion? And yet muſt we believe, or can you pretend, that 
the Magiſtrate's Uſe of Force, againſt Nonconformiſts, is to make a# his Subjects 
conſider, ſo as to be convinc'd of, and embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them? If you 
ſay, in your way you mean no ſuch Indulgence: I anſwer, the Queſtion is not of 
yours, but the Magiſtrate's Intention; though what your Jztention is, who would 
have the want of Conſideration, or Knowledge, in Conformiſts ; exempt from 
Force, is viſible enough. | . 

Again, Thoſe Penalties cannot be ſuppoſed, to be intended to make Men conſider; 
which are laid on thoſe, who have, or may have already conſidered ; And ſuch you 
muſt grant to be the Penalties laid in England, on Nonconformiſts; unleſs you will 
deny, that any Nonconformiſt has, or can conſider, ſo as to be convinced, or be- 
lieve, and embrace the Truth that muſt ſave him. So that you cannot vouch the In- 
tention of the Magiſtrate, where his Laws ſay nothing; much leſs affirm, that Force 
is intended to produce a certain End in ad his Subjects, which is not applied to 
them ad, and is applied to ſome who have attained that End already: Unleſs you 
have a Privilege to affirm, againſt all Appearance, whatſoever may ſerve your Cauſe. 
But to learn ſome Moderation in this, I ſhall ſend you to my Pagans and Mabome- 
.tans, For whatever charitable Wiſhes Magiſtrates may ſometimes have in their 
Thoughts, (which I meddle not with;) no body can ſay, that in making the Laws, 
or in the Uſe of Force, we are ſpeaking of, they intended to make Men conſider and 
examine, ſo as to be convinced of , and heartily to embrace the Truth that muſt ſave 
them, but he that gives himſelf the Liberty to ſay any thing. | 

The Service that Force does, indirectiy, and at à diſtance; you tell us in the fol- Pag. 18. 
lowing Page, is to make People apply themſelves to the Uſe of thoſe Means, and Helps, 
which are proper to make them what they are deſigned to be. In the Caſe before us, 
What are Men deſigned to be? Holy Believers of the Goſpel in this World; without 
which no Salvation, no ſeeing of God in the next. t us ſee now, whether 
1 your way applied, can be ſuited to ſuch a Deſign, and ſo intended for that 

1 | | | 
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You hold, That all out of the National Church, where the Religion of the Na- 
tional Church is true, ſhould be puniſhed, and ought to have Force uſed to them: | 
And again, you grant That thoſe who are in the Communion of the National Church, Pag. 64. 
ought not to be puniſhed, or be under the Stroke of Force; nor indeed in your 
way can they. If now the Effect be to prevail with Men, to conſider as they ought, 
ſo. that they may become what they are deſigned to be: How can any one think, that 
you, and they who uſe Force thus, intend, in the Uſe of it, that Men ſhould really 
by Chriſtians, both in Perſuaſion and Practice, without which there is no Salvation; 
if they leave off Force before they have attained that Effect? Or how can it be imagi- 
ned, that they intend any thing but Conformity by their Uſe of Force; if they 
leave off the Uſe of it as ſoon as Men conform? Unleſs you will fay that an outward 
Conformity to the National Church, whoſe Religion is the True Religion, is ſuch 
an embracing of the Truth as is ſufficient to Salvation? Or that an outward Profeſſion 
of the Chriſtian Religion is the ſame with being, really a Chriſtian z which poſſibly 
you will not be very forward to do, when you recollect what you meet with in the 
Sermons, and printed Diſcourſes, of Divines of the Church of England, concerning 
the Ignorance and Irreligion of Conformiſts themſelves. For Penalties can never be | 
thought, by any one (but he that can think againſt common Senſe, and what he | 
pleaſes) to be intended for any End; which by that Conſtitution, and Law whereby | 
they are impoſed, are to ceaſe before that End be attained. And will you ſay, that | 
all who are conformable, have ſo well conſidered, that they believe, and beartily em- | 
brace the Truths of the Goſpel, that muſt ſave them : When perhaps it will be found 
that a great many Conformiſts do not ſo much as underſtand them? But the Igno- | 
rance or Irreligiouſneſs to be found amongſt Conformiſts, which your way of talk- | 
ing forces me in ſome Places to take notice of, let me here tell you once for all, I lay | 
not the Blame of upon Conformity, but upon your Uſe of Force to make Men con- | 
form. For whatever the Religion be, true or falſe, it is natural for Force, and Pe- 
nalty, ſo applied, to bring the Irreligious, and thoſe who are careleſs and uncon- | 
cerned for the True, into the National Profeſſion : But whether it be fitter for ſuch 
to be kept out, rather than by Force to be driven into the Communion of any Church, | | 
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and owned as Members of it, thoſe who have a due Care and Re ſpect for truly reli- 


gious and pious Conformiſts, were beſt conlider. © + | 


But farther, if, as you ſay, the Oppoſition ro the True Religion lies only in Mens 


Luſts, it having Ligbt and Strength enough (were it not for that) to prevail: And 


it is upon that Account only that Force is neceſſary, there is no Neceſſity at all to uſe 
Force on Men, only till they conform, and no farther: Since I think you will not 
deny, but that the Corruption of humane Nature is as great in Confor miſts as in Non- 
conformiſts 3 in the Frofeffors of, as in the Diſſenters from, the National Religion. 
And therefore either Force was not neceſſary before, or elſe it is neceſſary ſtill, after 
Men are Conformiſts: Unleſs you will ſay, that it is harder for a Man to be a Profeſſor, 
than a Chriſtian indeed: And that the True Religion, by its own Light and Strength, 
can, without the Help of Force, prevail over a Man's Luſts, and the Corruption of 
his Nature; but it has need of the Help of Force, to make him a Conformiſt and 
an outward Profeſſor. And ſo much for the Effect, which is intended by him that uſes 
it in that Uſe of Force which you defend. n PTY | earn 
The other Argument you bring toſhew, that your indirect, and at à diſtance Uſe- 


' Fulneſs of Force your way apply d, is not by Accident, is the frequent Succeſs of it. 


Which I think is not the true mark of what is not by Accident: For an Effect may 
not be by Accident, though it has never been produced but once; and is certainly as 
little by Accident the firſt time, as when it has been produced a thouſand times. That 
then, by which any thing is excuſed from being by Accident, is not the frequency of 
the Event, but that whereon the frequency of the Event depends, when frequent Trials 
are made; and that is the proper, natural, direct Efficacy of the Cauſe or Means, 
which produces the Effect. As in the Caſe before us, Penalties are the Cauſe or Means 


uſed to produce an End; the proper and immediate Effect of Penalties, is to produce 


ſome Pain or Inconvenience; and the natural Effect of that, is to make a Man, who 
naturally flies from all Pain or Inconvenience, | to endeavour to avoid it; whereby it 
naturally and directly works upon the Will of Man, by propoſing to him this unavoida- 
ble Choice of doing ſome Action, or enduring the Pain or Inconvenience of the Penal- 
ty annexed to its Omiſſion. When the Pain of doing the Action is ontweigh'd in the 
Senſe of him that lies under the Penalty, the Pain, that by the Law is annex d to the 
Omiſſion, operates upon his Will, as naturally, as thirteen Ounces in one Scale, laid 
againſt twelve Ounces in the other, incline the Balance, and bring it down on that 


ſide. And this is by a direct and natural Efficacy, | wherein there is nothing of 


ng. 


Let us ſee this, how far this will go in your indirect, and at a diſtance, Uſefulneſs, 
In your Method, the Action you propoſe to be done, is Conſidering , or a ſevere and 
impartial Examining matters of Religion, which you tell us, Men by their great Neg- 
-ligence or Averfion are kept from doing. What now is a proper means to produce 


this? Penalties, without which, you'tell us, it wil! not be done. How now is it apply'd 


in your Method? Conformity, and Mens Neglect or Averſion to it, is laid in one Scale, 
and the Penalty joyn'd to the Omiſſion of it, laid in the other; and in this Caſe, if 


the Inconvenience of the Penalty overweighs the Pains of, or Averfion to Conformi- 


ty, it does by a direct and natural Efficacy produce Conformity: But if it produces a 


As p. 6, 
Oc. 


ſevere and impartial Examination, that is merely by Accident; becauſe the Incon- 


venience of the Penalty is not laid againſt Mens Averſion or Backwardneſs to examine 


impartially, as a Counter- balance to that, but againſt their Averſion or Backward- 
neſs to conform; and ſo whatever it does, indirectih, and at a diſtance, tis certain 
its making Men ſeverely and impartially examine (if ever that happens) is as much 


by Accident, as it would be by Accident, if a piece of Lead laid in one Scale as a 


Counterpoiſe to Feathers in the oppoſite Scale, ſhould move or weigh down Gold 


that was pur in the Scale of another pair of Balances, which had no Counterpoiſe 
laid againſt it. Unleſs you will ſay there is a neceffary Con nection between Confor- 


- mity, and a ſevere and impartial Examination. 


But you will ſay, perhaps, that though it be not poſſible that Penalties ſhould 
produce Examination but by mere Accident, becauſe Examination has no neceſſary 
Connection with Conformity, or the Profeſſion of any Religion; yet ſince there are 
ſome who will not take up any Profeſſion without a ſevere and impartial Examinati- 
on, Penalties for Nonconformity will, by a direct and natural Efficacy, produce Exa- 
mination in all ſuch. To which I anſwer, That thoſe are (if we may believe what 
you ſay) ſo very few; that this your Remedy, which you put into the 3 8 
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Hands to bring all his Subjects to conſider and examine, will not work upon one in a 
thouſand 3 nay, it can work on none at all, to make them ſeverely and impartially 
examine, but merely by Accident. For if they are Men, whom a flight and partial 
Examination (which upon your Principles you muſt ſay) ſufficed to make Noncon- 
formiſts, a ſlight and partial Examination will as well ſerve to make them Conformiſts; 
and ſo Penalties laid on them to make them conform, can only by Accident produce a 
ſevere and impartial Examination, in ſuch Men, who can take up the Profeſkon of 
any Religion without a ſevere and impartial Examination, no more than it can o- 
therwiſe than by Accident, produce any Examination in. thoſe who, without any Exa- 
mination, can take up the Profeſſion of any Religion. 

And in thoſe very few, who take not up the Profeſſion of any Religion without a 
ſevere and impartial Examination, that Penalties can do any Service, to bring them 
either to the Truth that muſt ſave them, or ſo much as to outward Conformity, but 
merely by Accident, that alſo is evident. Becauſe all ſuch in a Country, where they 
diſſent from the National Religion, muſt neceſſarily have ſeverely and impartially exa- 
min'd already, or elſe you deſtroy the Suppoſit ion this Argument is built on, viz. That 
they are Men who do ſeverely and impartially examine before they chuſe. And if 
you lay, or continue your Penalties on Men, that have ſo examin'd, tis plain you uſe 
them inſtead of Reaſons and Arguments; in which Uſe of them, you confeſs they have 
— proper Efficacy, and therefore if they do any Service, it is merely by Ac- 
TE”; af 44 _ rare ono ines TAS 
But now let us ſee the Succeſs you boaſt of, and for that you tell us; that you doubt 
not but it is ſo often attain'd, as-abundantly to manifeſt the Vſefulneſs- of it. You ſpeak 
here of it, as thing tried, and ſo known, that you doubt not. Pray tell us where 
your moderate (for great ones you acknowledge to do harm, and to be uſeleſs) Penal- 
ties have been uſed, with ſuch Succeſs, that we may be paſt Doubt too. If you can 
ſhew no ſuch place, do you not vouch Experience where you have none? and ſhew a 
Willingleſs not to doubt, where you have no Aſſurance? In all Countries, where any 
Force is uſed to bring Men to the Profeſſion of the National Religion, and to out- 
ward Conformity, it is not to be doubted, but that Force joining with their natu- 
ral Corruption, in bringing them into the way of Freſerment, Countenance, Pro- 
tection, Eaſe and Impunity, ſhould eafily draw in all the Looſe and Careleſs in matters 
of Religion, which are every where the far greater Number: But is it thoſe you count 
upon, and will you produce them as Examples of what Force has done to make Men 
conſider, ſtudy, and embrace the True Religion? Did the Penalties laid on Noncon- 
formity make you conſider, ſo as to ſtudy, be convinced, and embrace the True Religion? 
Or can you give an Inſtance of any one, in whom it produced this Effect? If you 
cannot, you will have ſome reaſon to doubt of what you have ſaid, and not to be ſo 
confident that the Effect you talk of, is ſo often attain d. Not that I deny, but that 
God may ſometimes have made theſe Puniſhments the Occaſions to Men of ſetting 
themſelves ſeriouſly on conſidering Religion, and thence they may have come into the 
National Religion upon a real Conviftion : But the Inſtances of it I believe to be 
ſo few, that you will have reaſon to remember your own Words, where you ſpeak 
of ſuch things as, Any Way, at any Time, upon any Perſon, by any Accident; 
c may be uſeful towards the promoting of True Religion: F den ſbould. then: 
tale occaſion to apply ſuch things generally, who ſees not that, however they might chanee 
to hit right in ſome few Caſes , yet upon the whole matter, they would certainly do 4 
great deal more Harm than Good. You and I know a Country wherein, not lon 
lince , greater Severities were uſed than you pretend to approve of. Were there 
not, for all that, great Numbers of ſeveral Profeſſions ſtood out, who by your Rule, 
ought now to have your moderate Penalties tried —— them? And can you think 
leſs Degrees of Force can work, and often, as you ſay, prevail, where greater could 
not? But perhaps they might prevail on many of thoſe to return, who having been 
brought into the Communion of the Church by former penal Laws, have now upon 
the Relaxation left it again. A manifeſt Demonſtration, is it not ? That their Com- 
pliance was the Fruit of their Conviction; and that the Magiſtrate was concern d for 
their Compliance only as the Fruit of their Conviction: when they as ſoon as any Re- 
laxat ion of thoſe Laws took off the Penalties, left again the Communion of the Na- 
tional Church? For the leſſening the Number of Conformiſts, is, I ſuppoſe, one of 
thoſe things which you ſay your Eyes cannot but ſex at this time; and which you, 
with concern, impute to the late Relaxation. A plain Evidence how preſumable 
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it is, even in your own Opinion, that thoſe who conform do it upon real Cok- 
J os 9105735 007 elm. < en do 1108 083 31 e by a 
IJ 0 conclude, | theſe Proofs, though I do not pretend to bring as good as the Thing 
will admit, will ſerve my Turn to ſnew, that Force is impertinent; ſince by your own 
Confeſſion it has no direct Efficacy to convince Men, and by its being indirect and at a 
diſtance uſeful, is not at all diſtinguiſh'd from being barely ſo H accident: ſince you 
can neither prove it to be intended for that end, nor frequently to ſucceed, which 
are the two Marks whereby you put a Difference between indirect, and at à diſtance, 
and by accident: This, I ſay, is enough to ſhew what the Author ſaid, is true, that 
the Uſe of Force is wholly impertinent. Which, whatever others do, you upon ano- 
ther reaſon, muſt be forced tò allo . r 
Ton profeſs your ſelf of the Church of Exgland, and if I may gueſs, are fo far of it, 
as to have ſubſcrib d the 39 Articles; which if you have done, and aſſented to what 
yon ſubſeribed, you muſt neceſſarily allow that all Force, uſed for the bringing 
Men to the true Religion, is abſoluteſy impertinent; for that muſt be abſolutely imper- 
tinent to be uſed as a Means, Which can contribute nothing at all to the End for 
: which it is uſed. The End here, is to make a Man a true Chriſtian; that he may be 


fſaved and he is then, and then only, a true Chriſtian, and in the Way of Salvation, 


when he believes, and with Sipcerity obeys the Goſpel. By the 13th Article of the 
Church of England, you hold, that 7ORKS DONE BEFORE THE GRACE OF 
CHRIST, AND THE INSPIRATION OF HIS SPIRIT, ARE NOT PLE ASING 


©, TO GOD; FOR AS MUCH AS' THEY SPRING'\NOT OF. FAITH IN FESUS 
"© CHRIST, NEITHER DO THEY MAKE\MEN' EET TO RECEIVE GRACE, 


COR AS THE SCHQOL- AU SA DESERVE GRACE OF CONGRUITY; 
ZEA RATHER, (FOR THA THEY ARE NO DONE ASN GOD HAS WILLED 
AND: COMMANDED THEM TO BE DONE, WE. DOUBT NOT BUT THEY 
HAVE: THE: NATURE OE SIN. Now if it be impertinent to uſe Force to make 
a Man do more than he can, and a Man can do nothing to procure Grace, unleſs Sin 
can procure it; and without Grace, a Man cannot believe, or live ſo as to be a true 
_. Chriſtian, it is certainly wholly. impertinent to uſe Force Wr a Man to be truly a 
Chriſtian. To hear and conſider, is in Mens Power, you will ſay, and to that Force 
may be pertinent; I grant to make Men hear, but not to make them conſider in your 
Senſe, which you tell us, is to conſder ſo as to embrace; if you mean by embracing any 
thing but out ward Conformity: And that according to your Article, contributes no- 
thing to the attaining of Grace; becauſe without Grace, your Article ſays it is a Sin; 
and to conform to, and outwardly profeſs a Religion which a Man does not under- 
ſtand and heartily believe, every one, I think, judges to be a Sin, and no fit Means to 
procure the Grace of God. 65.67, 10 5 n 


Pag 31. But you tell us, That God denies his Grate to none 'who ſeriouſly ak it. If that be 


ſoz methinks Force ſhould moſt properly and pertinently be-uſed to make Men ſer7onſly 
pray to God for Grace. But how, I beſeech you, will this ſtand with your 13th Ar- 
ticle? For if you mean by ſeriouſly 3 ſo as will make his Seeking acceptable to God, 
that cannot be, becauſe he is ſuppoſed yet to want Grace which alone can make it ac- 
ceptable: and if his asking has the Nature of Sin, as in the Article you do not doubt 
but it has, can you expect that Sinning ſhould! procure the Grace of God? You will 
I fear here, without ſome great Help in a very nice Diſtinction from the School: Au- 
thors, be forced either to renounce your Article in the plain Senſe of it, and fo be- 
come a Diſſenter ſrom the Church of England, or elſe acknowledge Force to be whol- 
1y impertinent to the Buſineſs of true Religion and Salvation. | „ 

Another Reaſon I gave againſt the V/efulneſs of Force in Matters of Religion, was, 
6 Becauſe the Magiſtrates of the World, being few of them in the right Way, (not 
« one of ten, take which fide you will) 1 85 not one of an hundred, being of the 
ec true Religion; Tis likely your indirect Way of uſing Force would do an hundred, 


Pag. 27, or at leaſt ten times as much Harm as Good. To which you reply, Which would hane 


been to the purpoſe, if you had aſſerted, that every Magiſtrate may uſe Force, your indi- 
rect Way (or am Way) to bring Men to his own Religion, whatever that be. But if 
you aſſert no ſuch thing, (as no Man you think but an Atheiſt will aſſert it) then this is 
quite. beſide the Buſineſs. I think 1 have proved, that if Magiſtrates of the true 
Religion may uſe Force to bring Men to their Religion, every Magiſtrate may uſe Force 
to bring Men to his own Religion, when he thinks it the true: And then do you look 
where the Atheiſm will light. | v2] 07 09 glen 7 . | 
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In the next Paragraph, having quoted theſe following Words of mine; where I ſay, 
& Under another Pretence, you put into the Magiſtrate's Hands as much Power to 
« force Men to his Religion, as any the openeſt Perſecutors can pretend to. I ask 
What difference is there between puniſhing them to bring them to Maſs, and pu- 
« niſhing them to bring them to conſider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are 
« proper and ſufficient to convince them that they ought to go to Maſs 2? You reply 3 
Aueſtion which you ſhall then think your ſelf obliged to anſwer, when I have pro 
thoſe Reaſons and Arguments which are proper and ſufficient to convince Men that they 
ought to go to Maſs. But if you had not omitted the three or four immediately pre- 
ceding Lines, (an Art to ſerve a good Cauſe, which puts me in mind of my Pagans 
and Mahometans) the Reader would have ſeen that your Reply was nothing at all to 
my Argument : My Words were theſe, | 5 
„ Eſpecially, if you conſider, that as the Magiſtrate will certainly uſe it [ Force] to 
« force Men to hearken to the proper Miniſters of his Religion, let it be what it will; 
« ſo you having ſet no Time nor Bounds to this Conſideration of Arguments and Rea- 
« ſons ſhort of being convinced, you under another, &c. My Argument js to ſhew of 
what advantage Force, your Way apply'd, is like to be to the true Religion, ſince it 
puts as much Force into the Magiſtrate's Hands as the openeſt Per ſecutors can pre- 
tend to, which the Magiſtrates of wrong Per uaſions may and will uſe as well as thoſe 
of the true ; becauſe your Way ſets no other Bounds to conſidering ſhort of complying, 
And then I ask, What Difference there is between puniſhing you to bring you 
& to Maſs, or puniſhing you to conſider thoſe Reaſoys and Arguments which are 
proper and ſufficient to convince you that you ought to go to Maſs? To 
« which you reply, That it is a Queſtion you ſhall then think your ſelf oblig'd to 
anſwer, when 1 bave produced thoſe Reaſons and K r that are proper aud ſuf- 
ficient to convince Men that they ought to ga Maſe. | Whereas the Objection is the ſame, 
Whether there be or be not, Reaſons and Arguments proper to convince Men, 
that they ought to go to Maſs; for Men muſt he puniſhed on till they have fo confi; 
dered as to comply : And what difference is there then between puniſhing Men to brin 
them to Maſs, and puniſhing them to make them conſider fo as to go to Maſs ? But 
though I pretend not to produce any Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſuthcient to 
convince you or all Men, that they ought ta go to Maſs 3 yet do you think there arg 
none proper and ſufficient to convince-any Men? And that all the Papiſts in We 
World go ta Maſs without believing it their Duty? And whoſoever believes it to be 
his Duty, does it upon Reaſons and Arguments, proper and ſufficient to convince 
him (though perhaps not to convince another) that it is ſo, or elſe 1 imagine he 
would never believe it at all. What think you of thoſe great Numbers of 7apaneſes, 100 
reſiſted all ſorts of Torments, even to Death it ſelf, for the Romiſh Religion ? Ani 
had you been in France ſome Years ſince, who knows but the Arguments the King af 
France produced might have been proper and ſufficient to have convinced you that you 
. onght to go to Maſs? I do not by this, think you leſs confident of the. Truth of your 
| Religion, than you profeſs to be. But Arguments ſet on with Force; have a ſtrange 
Efficacy upon humane Frailty; and he muſt be well aſſured of his own Strength, who 
can peremptorily affirm, he is ſure he ſhould have ftogd, what above a Million of Peo- 
ple ſunk under: amongſt which, tis great Confidence to fay, there was not one ſo 
well perſuaded of the Truth of his Religion, as yon are of jours though ſome of 
them gave great Proofs of their Perſuaſion in their Sufferings for it. But what the 
neceſſary Method of Force may be able to do, to bring any one, in your Senſe, to an 
Religion, i. e. to an outward Profeſſion of it, he that thinks himſelf ſecure againſt, 
muſt have a greater Aſſnrance of himſelf, than the Weakneſs of decayed and depra- 
ved Nature will well allow. If you have any Spell againſt the Force of Arguments, 
driven with Penal ties and puniſhments, you will do well to teach it the World; for 
it is the hard Luck of well meaning People to be often miſſed by them, and even the 
confident themſelves haye not ſeldom fallen under them, and betrayed their Weakneſs. 
To my demanding, if you meant Reaſons aud Arguments proper aud ſufficient to con- 


uced pag. 27. 


vince" Aen of the Truth, why did you not ſay ſo? You reply, As if it were poſſible for pag. 25. 


any Alun that reads your Anſwer, to think otherwiſe. | Whoever reads that Paſſage in 
your A. p. 5. cannot paſſibly think yqu meant to ſpeak out, and poſſibly you found 


ſome Difficulty to add any thing to your Words (Which are theſe, Force uſed to bring A. p. 5. 


Aden to conſider Reaſons and Arguments proper and ſufficient to conviuce them) that might 
determine their Senſe. | For if you hed lad, to canvinee them of Truth 111 the 
8 | agiſtrate 
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Magiſtrate muſt have made Laws, and xſed Force to make Men ſearch after Truth in 
general, and that would not have terved your turn: If you had faid to convince them of 
the Truth of the Magiſtrate's Religion, that would tco manifeſtly have put the Fow- 
er in every Magiſtrate's Hands, which you tell us, zone but an Atheiſt will ſay. If you 
had faid, to convince them of the 1ruth of your Religion, that had looked too ridicu- 
lous to be owned, thovgh it were the thing you meant; and therefore in this ſtrait, 
where nothing you could fay, would well fit your purpoſe, you wiſely chuſe to 
leave the Senſe imperfect, and name nothing they were to be convinced of, but leave it 
to be collected by your Reader out of your Diſcourſe, rather than add three Words 
to make it good Grammar, es well as intelligible Senſe. | 
Io my faying, “ That if you pretend it muſt be Arguments to convince Men of the 
te Truth, it would in this Caſe do you little Service; becauſe the Maſs in France is as 

Pag. 28. “ much ſuppos'd the Truth, as the Liturgy here. You reply, So that it ſeems, that 
in my Opinion, whatſoever is ſuppos d the Truth, is the Truth, for otherwiſe this Reaſon of 
mine i none at all. If, in my Opinion, the Suppoſition of Truth authorizes the Ma- 
giſtrate to uſe the ſame Means to bring Men to it, as if it were true, my Argument 
will hold good, without taking all to be true which ſome Men ſuppoſe true. According 

to this Anſwer of yours, to ſuppoſe or believe his Religion the true, is not enough to 
authorize the Magiſtrate to uſe Force, he muſt know, i. e. be infallibly certain, that 
his is the true Religion, We will for once ſuppoſe you our Magiſtrate, with Force 
promoting our National Religion. I will not ask you, whether you know that all 
required of Conformiſts, is neceflary to Salvation: But will ſuppoſe one of my Pagans 
asking you, whether you know Chriſtianity to be the true Religion ? If you ſay, Yes, 
he will ask you how you know it? and no doubt, but you will give the Anſwer, 
whereby our Saviour proved his Miſſion, John 5: 36. that the Works which our Saviour 
did bear witneſs of him, that the Father ſent him. The Miracles that Chriſt did, are a 
Proof of his being ſent from God, and fo his Religion the true Religion. But then 
you will be asked again, Whether you know that he did thoſe Miracles, as well as thoſe 
who ſaw them done ? If you anſwer, Yes; then it is plain that Miracles are not yet 
withdrawn, but do till accompany the Chriſtian Religion with all the Efficacy and 
Evidence, that they had upon the Eye-witnefſes of them, and then upon your own 
Grounds, there will be no neceffity of the Magiſtrate's Aſſiſtance, Miracles ſtill ſup- 
plying the want of it. If you anſwer, that Matter of fact done out of your fight, at 
ſuch a diſtance of Time and Place, cannot be known to you as certainly, as it was to 
the Eye witneſſes of it, but that you upon very gocd Grounds firmly believe it; you 
are then come to believing, that yours is the-true Religion, and if that be ſufficient 
to authorize. you to uſe Force, it will authorize any other Magiſtrate of any other Re- 

_ Hgion fo uſe Force alſo. For whoever believes any thing, takes it to be true, and as 
he thinks upon good Grounds; and thoſe often who believe on the weakeſt Grounds, 
have the ſtrongeſt Confidence: and thus all Magiſtrates who believe their Religion to 

be true, will be obliged to uſe Force to promote it, as if it were the true. DN 

© To my faying that the Uſefulneſs of Force, your Way apply'd, amounts to no more 

Pag. 28. but this, that it is not impoſſible but that it may be uſeful. 'You' reply, I leave it to 
le judg d by what has been ſaid; and 1 leave it to you your ſelf to judge: Only, that 
you may not forget, I ſhall here remind you in ſhort of ſome of the Reaſons 1 have to 

fay fo: 1. You grant that Force has no direct Efficacy to bring Men to embrace the 
Truth. 2. You diſtinguiſh the indirect, and at à diſtance Uſefulneſs of your Force, 
from that which is barely by Accident; by theſe two Marks,” viz. Iſt. That Puniſh- 
ment on Diſſenters for Nonconformity, is, by thoſe that uſe it, intended to make Men 
"confider : and 2d. That your moderate Funiſhments,' by Experience, are found often 
ſucceſsful; and yours having neither of theſe Marks, it muſt be concluded to be uſeful 
only by Accident : and ſuch an Uſefulneſs, as I faid, «© One cannot deny, to Auricu- 
Le2.p 266. 4 Jar Confeſſion, doing of Penance, going Pilgrimages to Saints, and what not? Yet 
ct gur Church does not think fit to uſe them; though it cannot be-deny'd but they may 
te have ſome of your indirect and at a diſt ance Dſefulneſs; that is, perhaps may do ſome 
e Service indirectiy, and by Accident. If the Intention of thoſe that uſe them, and the 
Succeſs they will tell you they find in the uſe of them, be a Proof of doing Service 
more than by Acccident ; that cannot be deny'd to them more than to Penalties, your 
- way applied. To which, let me add, that Niceneſs and Difficulty there is, to hit that | 
juſt Degree of Force; which according to your Hypotheſis, muſt be neither ſo much 
as to do harm, nor fo little as to be ineffectual; for you your ſelf 8 
ä ; 33 =; | makes 
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mages it Uſefulneſs yet more uncertain and accidental. And after all; let its Efficacy 
to work upon Mens Minds be what it will, great or little, it being ſure to be em- 


ploy'd ten, or ny; an hundred times to bring Men to Error, for once that it is 
_ employ'd ro bring Men to the Truth; and where it chances to be employ'd, on the 


fide of Truth, it being liable to make an hundred, or perhaps a thouſand outward Con- 


formiſts, for one true and ſincere Convert; I leave it alſo to be judg'd what Uſefulneſs 
it is like to be of. | | | 


| To-ſhew the Uſefulneſs of Force, your way apply'd, I ſaid, © Where the Law pu- 
cc niſh'd Diffenters without telling them it is to make them conſider, they may through 
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« Tgnorance and Overſight neglect to do it. Your Anſwer is, But where the Law pag. TY 


provides ſufficient means of Inſtruction for all, as well as Puniſhment for Diſſenters, it is 
ſo plain to all concern d, that the Puniſhment is intended to make them conſider, that you 
fee no danger of Mens neglecting to do it, through Ignorance and Overſight. I hope you 
mean by conſider, ſo to conſider as not only to embrace in an outward Profeſſion (for 


then all you ſay is but a poor Fallacy, for ſuch a Conſidering amounts to no more but 


bare outward Conformity ;) but ſo to confider, ſtudy and examine Matters of Religi- 


on, as really to embrace, what one is convinced to be the true, with Faith and Obe- 
dience. If it be fo plain and eaſy to underſtand, that a Law, that ſpeaks-nothing of 
it, ſhould yet be intended to make Men conſider, ſearch and ſtudy, to find out the Truth 
that muſt ſave them; I wiſh you had ſhew*d us this Plainneſs. For I confeſs 
many of all Degrees, that I have purpoſely ask d about it, did not ever fee, or fo much 
as dream, that the Act of Uniformity, or againſt Conventicles, or the Penalties in 
either of them, were ever intended to make Men ſeriouſly ſtudy Religion, and make it 
their Buſineſs to find the Tyuth which muſt ſave them; but barely to make Men con- 
form. But perhaps you have met with Handicrafts-Men, and Country-Farmers; 
Maid Servants, and Day-Labourers, who have quicker Underftandings, and reaſon 
better about the Intention of the Law, for theſe as well athers are concern'd. If you 
have not, *tis-to be fear'd, your ſaying it 7s ſo plain, that you ſee no danger of Mens 
neglecting to do it, through Ignorance or Overſight, is more for its ſerving your pur: 
poſe, than from any experience you have, that it is fo. 93 2 
When you will enquire into this Matter, you will, I gueſs, find the People fo igno- 
rant amidſt that great Plainneſs you ſpeak of, that not one of twenty of any Degree, a- 
mongſt Conformiſts or Nonconformiſts, ever underſtood the Penalty of 12 d. a Sunday; 
or any other of our Penal Laws againſt Nonconformity, to be intended to ſet Men uport 
ſtudying the true Religion, and impartially examine what is neceffary to Salvation. 
And if you would come to Hudribras's Deciſion, I believe he would have a good Wa- 
ger of it, who ſhould give you a Guinea for each one who had thought ſo, and receive 
but & Shilling for every one who had not. Indeed you do not fay, it is plain every- 
where, but only where the Law provides ſufficient Means of Inſtruction for all, as well as 
Puniſhments for Diſſenters. From whence, I think it will follow, that that contributes 
nothing to make it plain, or elſe that the Law has not provided ſufficient means of In- 
{tration in England, where ſo very few find this to be ſo plain. If by this ſufficient Pro- 
viſion of 'means of Inſtruction for al; you mean, Perſons maintain'd at the Publick 
Charge to preach, and officiate in the publick Exerciſe of the National Religion; 
E ſuppoſe you needed not this Reſtricrion, there being few Places which have an efta- 
bliſlyd' National Religion, where there is not ſach means of Inſtruction provided: if you 
intend" any other means of Inſtrufion, I know none the Law has provided in England 
but the 39 Articles, the Liturgy, and the Scripture, and how either of them by it 
ſelf, or theſe altogether, with a National Clergy, make it plain, that the ' Penalties 


laid on Nonconformity, are intended to make Men confider, ſtudy, and impartially ex. 
amine | Matters of Religion, you would do well to ſnew. For Magiſtrates ufually Know 
— therefore make their Laws accordingly): that the people ſeldom carry either their 
nterpretation or Practice beyond what the exprefs Letter of the Law requires of them. 

F-ient Proviſion of means of Inſtruction, 


You would do well alſo to ſhew; that a ſu 


= 


cannot but be underſtvod to require an effectuat Uſe of them, which the Law that 


makes that Proviſſon ſays nothing of. But on the contrary, contents itſelf with ſome- 
thing very ſhort of it: For Conformity or Coming to Church, is at leaſt as far from 
conſidering, ſtudying and impurtialhj examining Matters of Religi 3 as to embrace 

ee 
concerning Mathemutieks, and ſtudying Mathematicks, ſo as to become à knowing 


the Thuth upon Conviction and with an obedient Heart, as being 


Mathematician; are different one from the other. | 
Vol. II. Fff | People 
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People generally think they have done their Duties abundantly, if they have been at 
Church, whether they mind any thing done there or no: This they call ſerving of 
God, as if it were their whole Duty; ſo backward are they to underſtand more, tho 
it be plain the Law of God expreſly requires more. But that they have fully ſatisfied 
the Law of the Land, no body doubts nor is it eaſy to anſwer what was reply d to 
me on this occaſion, viz. If the Magiſtrate intended any thing more in thoſe Laws 
but Conformity, would he not have ſaid it? To which let me add, if the Magiſtrate 
intended Conformity as the fruit of Conviction, would he not have taken ſome Care to 
have them inſtructed before they conformed, and examin'd when they did? but tis 
preſumable their Ignorance, Corruption and Luſts, all drop off in the Church-porch, 
and that they become perfectly good Chriſtians as ſoon as they have taken their Seats 
in the Church. FFF | 

If there be any whom your Example or Writing hath .inſpir'd with Acuteneſs 
enough to find out this; I ſuſpe&t the Vulgar who have ſcarce Time and Thought 
enough to make Inferences from the Law, which ſcarce one of ten of them ever ſo 
much as reads, or perhaps underſtands when read, are ſtill, and will be ignorant of it: 
And thoſe who have the Time and Abilities to argue about it, will find reaſon to think 
that thoſe Penalties were not intended to make Men examine the Doctrine and Cere- 
monies of Religion; ſince thoſe who ſhould examine, are prohibited by thoſe very 
Laws, to follow their . (which is the very End and Uſe of Examina- 
tion) if they at all differ from the Religion eſtabliſh'd by Law. Nor can it appear 
ſo plain to all concern d, that the Puniſhment is intended to make them conſider and exa- 
mine, when they ſee the Puniſhments you ſay are to make Pecple conſider, ſpare thoſe 
who conſider and examine Matters of Religion, as little as any of the moſt ignorant 


; 
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ſhew a Difference betwixt impoſing an Opinion, and uſing Force to make it be embrac d, 


would require ſuch a piece of Subtilty, as I heard lately from a learned Man out of the 
- Pulpit, who told us, that though two things, he named, were all one, yet for Di- 
ſtinction's ſake he would divide them. Your Reaſon for the neceſſity of an infallible 
Guide, is, For if the greateſt part of Mankind be not able to diſcern betwixt Truth 
and Falſhood, in Matters concerning their Salvation (as | muſt mean if I ſpeak to the 
purpoſe) their Condition muſt needs be very hazardous, if they have not ſome Guide or 
Judge, to whoſe Determination and Direction they may ſecurely reſign themſelves. And 
therefore they muſt reſign themſelves to the Determination and Direction of the Civil 
Magiſtrate, or be puniſh'd. Here*tis like you will have ſomething again to ſay to my 
Modeſty and Conſtience, for imputing to you what you no where ſay. I grant it, in di- 
rect Words; but in effect as plainly as may be. The Magiſtrate may impoſe ſound Creeds 
and decent Ceremontes, i. e. ſuch as he thinks fit, for what is ſound and decent he I hope 
muſt be Judge; and if he be Judge of what is ſound and decent, it amounts to no 
more, but what he thinks fit: And if it be not what he thinks fit, why is one Cere- 
mony prefer d to another? Why one Doctrine of the Scripture put into the Creed 
and Articles, and another as ſound left out? They are Truths neceſſary to Salvation, 
We ſhall ſee that in good time: Here only I ask, Does the Magiſtrate only believe 
them to be Truths and Ceremonies neceflary to Salvation, ot does he certainly know 
them to be ſo? If you ſay he only believes them to be ſo, and that that is enough 
to authorize him to inpoſe them, you, by your own Confeſhon, authorize Magiſtrates 
to impoſe what they think neceflary for the Salvation of their Subjects Souls; and fo 
the King of France did what he was obliged to, when he ſaid he would have all 
his Subjects ſaved, and ſo fell to dragooning. | 
If you ſay the Magiſtrate certainly knows them to be neceſſary to Salvation, we 
are luckily come to an infallible Guide. Well then, the ſound Creeds are agreed on; 
the Confeſſion and Liturgy are framed 3; the Ceremonzes pitch'd on; and the Terms 
of Communion thus ſet up, you have Religion eſtabliſh'd by Law: And what now 
is the Subject to do? He is to conform. No; he muſt firſt conſider. Who bids him 
ronſider? No body, he may if he pleaſes, but the Law ſays nothing to him of it: 
conſider or not conſider, if he conforms *tis well, and he is approved of, and admit- 
'ted. He does conſider the beſt he can, but finds ſome things he does not underſtand, 
other things he cannot believe, aſſent or conſent to. What now is to be done with 
him? He muſt either be puniſhed on, or reſign himſelf up to the Determination and 
Direction of the Civil Magiſtrate z which till you can find a better Name for it, we 
will call zzaplicit Faith. And thus you have provided a Remedy for the hazardous 
Condition of weak Underſtandings, in that which you ſuppoſe neceflary in the Caſe, 
viz. an infallible Guide and implicit Faith, in Matters concerning Mens Salvation, 
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But you ſay, For your part, you know of no ſuch Guide of God's appointing, Let Pag. 25; 


that be your Rule, and the Magiſtrate with his co- active Power, will be left out too. 
You think there is no need of any ſuch; becauſe notwithſtanding the long and many 
Proofs and remote Conſequences, the falſe Grounds, and the captious and fallacious 
Arguments of learned Men vers'd in Controverſies, with which I (as well as thoſe of 
the Roman Communion) endeavour to amuſe you; through the Goodneſs of God the Truth 
which is neceſſary to Saluat ion, lies ſo obvious and expoſed to all that ſincerely and dili- 
gently ſeek it, that no ſuch Perſon ſhall ever fail of attaining the Knowledge of it. This 
then is your Anſwer, that Truths neceſſary to Salvation are obvions; ſo that thoſe who 

' ſeek them ſincerely and diligently, are not in danger to be miſled or expos'd in thoſe 

to Error, by the Weakneſs of their Underſtandings. This will be a good Anſwer to 
what I objected from the Danger moſt are in to be led into Error, by the Magi- 
ſtrate's adding Force to the Arguments for their national eſtabliſh'd Religions; when 
you have ſhewn that nothing is wont to be impos'd in national Religions, but what 
is neceſſary to Salvation; or which will a little better accommodate your Hypotheſis, 
when you can ſhew that nothing is impos'd, or requird for Communion with the 
Church of England, but what is neceſſary to Salvation 5 and conſequently, is very 
Laſy and obvious to be known, and diſtinguiſh'd from Falſhood. And indeed, be- 

fides what you ſay here, upon your Hypotheſis, that Force is lawful only becauſe it 
is neceſſary to bring Men to Salvation, it cannot be lawful to uſe it, to bring Mei to 
any thing, but what is abſolutely neceſſary to Salvation. For if the. Lawfulneſs of 

Force be only from the need Men have of it to bring them to Salvation, it cannot 


" lawfully be uſed, to bring Men to that which they do not need, or is not neceſſary to 
For I. Fff 2 


their 
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their Salvation; for in ſuch an Application of it; it is not needful to their Salvation. 
Can you therefore ſay, that there is nothing requir d to be belie d and profeſs d in 
the Church of Exgland, but what lies ſo obviow and expos'd to all that ſincerely and 
diligently ſeek it, that no ſuch Perſon ſpall ever fail of attaining the Knowledge of it? 
What think you of St. Athanaſius s Creed? Is the Senſe of chat ſo ob ions and expos'd to 
every one who ſeeks it, which ſo many learned Men have explain d ſo different ways, and 
which yet a great many profeſs they cannot underſtand? Or is it neceſſary to your or 
my Salvation, that you or I ſhould believe and pronounce all thoſe damn'd who do not 
believe that Creed, i. e. every Propoſition in it? which 1 fear would extend to not 
a few of the Church of England, unleſs we can think that People believe, i. e. aſſent 
to the Truth of Propoſitions, they do not at all underſtand, If ever you were ac- 
quaipted with a Country Fariſh, you muſt needs have a ſtrange Opinion of them, ir 
you think all the Plowmen and Milkmaids at Church, underſtood all the Propoſi- 
tions in Athanaſins's Creed; tis more, truly, than I ſhould be apt to think of any one 
of them, and yet I cannot hence believe my felt authoriz'd to judge or pronounce 
them all damm d: Tis too bold an intrenching on the Prerogative of the Almighty, 
to their own Maſter they ſtand or fall. . | 
© The Doctrine of Original Sin, is that which is profeſs d, and muſt be owned by 
the Members of the Church of England, as is evident from the thirty nine Articles, 
and ſeveral Paſſages in the Liturgy: And yet 1 ask you, whether this be /o obviows 
and expo d to all that diligently and ſincerely ſeek the Truth, that one who is in the 
Communion of the Church of Exgland, fincereiy ſeeking the Truth, may not raiſe 
to himfelf ſach Difficulties concerning the Doctrine of Original Sin as may puzzle 
him, though he be a Man of Study; and whether he may not puſh his Enquiries ſo 
far, as to be ſtagget d in his Opinion. 985 

if you grant me this, as Tam apt to think you will, then I enquire whether it be 
not true (notwithſtanding what you ſay concerning the Plainneſs and Obviouſneſs of 
Truths neceffary to Salvation) that a great part of Mankind may not be able to diſ- 
cern between Truth, and Falſhood, in ſeveral Points, which are thought fo far 0 
concern their Salvation, as to be made neceffary Parts of the National Religion. 

If you fay it may be fo, then I have nothing farther to enquire; but ſhall only ad- 
viſe you not to be fo ſevere hereafter in your Cenſure of Mr. Reynolds, as you are, 
where you tell me, that the famous ſtance I give of the two Reynolds's is not of any 
moment to prove the contrary ; unleſs | can undertake, that he that erred was as ſincere 
in his enquiry after that Truth, as 1 ſuppoſe him able to examine and judge. | 

You will, I ſuppoſe, be more charitable another time, when you have conſider'd, 
that neither Sincerity, nor Freedom from Error, even in the eſtabliſh'd Doctrines 


of their own Church, is the Privilege of thoſe who joyn themſelves in outward Pro- 
feſſion to any national Church whatſoever. And it is not impoſſible, that one who 
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has ſubſcribed the thirty nine Articles, may yet make it a Queſtion, »hether it may 
be truly ſaid that God imputes the firſt Sin of Adam to his Poſterity ? &c. But we are 
apt to be ſo fond of our own Opinions, and almoſt Iafallibility, that we will not al- 
low them to be ſarcere, who quit our Communion z whilſt at the ſame time we tell 
the World, it is preſumable, that all who embrace it do it ſincerely, and upon Con- 
viction; though we cannot but know many of them to be but looſe, inconſiderate, 
and ignorant People. This is all the reaſon you have, when you ſpeak of the Rey- 
noldi s, to ſuſpect one of the Brothers more than the other: And to think that Mr. 
e e had not as much Sincerity when he quitted, as when he return d to the 
5 5 * England, is a Partiality, which nothing can juſtify without pretending to 
Mfallibility. | 8 | 8 

To ſhew that you do not fancy your Force to be uſeful, but that you judge ſo upon 
juſt and ſufficient Grounds, you tell us, the ſtrong Probability of its Succeſs is grounded 
upon the Conſideration of human Nature, and the general Temper of Mankind, apt to be 


wrought upon by the Method you ſpeak of, and upon the indiſputable Atteſtation of Ex- 


perience, The Confideration of human Nature, and the general Temper of Mankind, 
will teach one this, That Men are apt, in things within their Power, to be wrought 
upon by Force, and the more wrought upon, the greater the Force or Puniſhments 
are: So that where moderate Penalties will not work, great Severities will. Which 
Conſideration of human Nature, if it be a juſt ground to judge any Force uſeful, will 


1 fear neceſſarily carty you , in your Judgment, to Severities beyond the moderate 


Penalties 
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Penalties, ſo often mentioned in your Syſtem, upon a ſtrong Probability of the Suc- 
ceſs of greater Puniſhments, where leſs would not prevail. 

Bur if to conſider fo as you require, i. e. ſo as to embrare, and believe, be not in 
their Power, then no Force at all, great or little, is or can be uſeful. You muſt 
therefore (conſider it which way you will) either renounce all Force as uſeful, or pull 
off your Mask, and own all the Severities of the cruelleſt Perſecutors. 

The other Reaſon of your judging Force to be uſeful, you ſay, is grounded on the 
indiſputable Atteftation of Experience. Pray tell us where you have this Atteſt ation 
of Experience for your moderate, which is the only uſeful Force : Name the Country 
where true Religion or ſound Chriſtianity has been nationally receivd, and eftabliſh'd 
by moderate penal Laws, that the obſerving Perſons you appeal to, may know where to 
employ their Obſervation : Tell us how long it was tried, and what was the Succeſs 
of it? And where there has been the Relaxation of ſuch moderate penal Laws, the 
Fruits whereof have continually been Epic uriſm and Atheiſm? Till you do this, I fear, 
that all the World will think, there is a more indiſput able Atteſt ation of Experience 
for the Succeſs of dragooning, and the Severitzes you condemn, than of your moderate 
Method; which we ſhall compare with the King of France's, and fee which is moſt 
ſucceſsful in making Proſelytes to Church-Conformity, (for yours as well as his reach 
no farther than that) when you produce your Examples: The confident Talk 
whereof, is good to countenance a Cauſe, though Experience there be none in 
the Caſe. 

But you appeal, you ſay, to all obſerving Terſons, Whether wherever true Religion or Pag. 343 
Hound Chriftianity have been nationally receiv d and eſtabliſp d by moderate penal Laws , 
it has not always viſibly loſt ground by the Relaxation of thoſe Laws? True or falſe Re- 
ligions, found or unſound Chriſtianity, wherever eſtabliſh'd into national Religions by 
penal Laws, always have loſt, and always will loſe ground, i. e. loſe ſeveral of their 
conforming Profeſſors upon the Relaxation of thoſe Laws. But this concerns not 
the true, more than other Religions; nor is any Prejudice to it; but only ſhews, 
that many are, by the Penalties of the Law, kept in the Communion of the national 
Religion, who are not really convinced or perſuaded of it: And therefore, as ſoon as 
Liberty is given, they own the diſlike they had many of them before, and out of Perſua- 
fion, Curioſity, &c. ſeek out and betake themſelves to ſome other Profeſſion. This 
need not ſtartle the Magiſtrates of any Religion, much leſs thoſe of the true, fince they 
will be ſure to retain thoſe, who more mind their ſeeular Intereſt than the Truth of 
Religion, (who are every where the greater Number) by the Advantages of Counte- 
nance and Preferment: And if it be the true Religion, they will retain thoſe alſo, who 
are in earneſt of it, by the ſtronger tie of Conſcience and Conviction. | 

Ton go on, Whether Sects and Hereſies (even the wildeſt and moſt abſurd, and even Ibid. 
Epicuriſm and Atheiſm) have not continually thereupon ſpreatl themſelves, and whether 
the very Life of Chriſtianity has not ſenſibly decay d, as well as the Number of ſound 
Profeſſors of it been daily leſſen d upon it? As to Atheiſm and Epicuriſm , whether 
they more ſpread under Toleration, or national Religions, eſtabliſh'd by moderate pe- 
nal Laws, when you ſhew us the Countries where fair Trial hath been made of both, 
that we may compare them together, we ſhall better be able to judge. | 

Epicuriſm and Atheiſm, ſay you, are found conſtantly to ſpread themſelves upon the 
Relaxation of moderate Penal Laws. We will ſuppoſe your Hiſtory to be full of 
Inſtances of ſuch Relaxations, which you will in good time communicate to the 
World, that wants this Aſſiſtance from your Obſervation. But were this to bejuſtiti- 
ed out of Hiſtory, yet would it not be any Argument againſt Toleration 3 unlefs your 
Hiſtory can furniſh you with a new ſort of Religion founded in Atheiſm. However, 
you do well to charge the ſpreading of Atheiſm upon Toleration in Matters of Religi- 
on, as an Argument againſt thoſe who deny Atheiſm (which takes away all Religion) 
to have any Right to Toleration at all. But perhaps (as is uſual for thofe who think 
all the World ſhould ſee with their Eyes, and receive their Syſtems for unqueſtionable 
Verities) Zeal for your own way makes you call all Atheiſm, that agrees not with it. 
That which makes me doubt of this, are theſe following words; Not to ſpeak of what 8 
at this time our Eyes caunot but fee for fear of giving Offence : Though I bope it will be OY 
none to any that have a jaſt Concern for Truth and Piety, to take notice of the Books and 
Pamphlets which nom fly ſo thick about this Kingdom, manifeſtly tending to the multiplying 
of gects and Diviſions, and even to the promoting of Scepticiſm in Religion amongſt us. 

In nich Number, you ſay, you ſpall not much need my Pardon, if you reckon the _ 
| | an 
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and Second Letter concerning Toleration. Wherein, by a broad Infinuatiof, .. you im. 
pute the ſpreading of Atheiſ among us, to the late Relaxation made in favour of 
Proteſtant Difſenters: And yer all that you take notice of as a Proof of this; is 
the Books and Pamphlets which nom fly ſo thick about this Kingdom, manifeſtly tending 
to the multiplying of Sefts and Diviſions, and even to the promoting of Scepticiſm in 
Religion amongſt us; and for Inſtance, you name the Firſt and Second Letter concern- 
ing Toleration. If one may gueſs at the others by theſe, The Atheiſm and Scepriciſm 
you accuſe them of will have but little more in it, than an Oppoſition to your Hy- 
potheſis; on which, the whole Buſineſs of Religion muſt ſo turn, that whatever a- 
grees not with your Syſtem, muſt preſently, by Interpretation, be concluded to tend 
to the promoting of Atheiſm or Scepticiſm in Religion. For I challenge you to ſhew 
in either of thoſe two Letters you mention, one Word tending to Epicuriſm, Atheiſm, 
or Scepriciſm in Religion. | Seo Ba fu 

Bur, Sir, againſt the next time you are to give an Account of Books and Pampblets 


tending to the promoting Scepticiſm in Religion amongſt us, I ſhall mind you of the rhird 


Letter concerning Toleration, to be added to the Catalogue, which aſſerting and buile- 
ing upon this, that True Religion, may be known by thoſe who profeſs it, to be the only 
True Religion, does not a little towards betraying the Chriſtian Religion to Scepticks. 
For what greater advantage can be given them, than to teach, that one may know 
the true Religion? thereby putting into their Hands a Right to demand it to be de- 
monſtrated to them, that the Chriſtian Religion is true, and bringing on the Pro- 
feſſors of it to a neceſſity of doing it. I have heard it complain'd of as one great Ar- 
tifice of Scepticks, to require Demonſtrations where they neither could be had, nor 
were neceſſary. But if the true Religion may be known to Men to be ſo, a Sceptick 
may require, and you cannot blame him if he does not receive your Religion, upon 
the ſtrongeſt probable Arguments, without Demonſtration. 
And if one ſhould demand of you Demonſtration of the Truths of your Religion, 
which 1 beſeech you, would you do, either renounce your Aſſertion, that it may be 
knoun to be true, or elſe undertake to demonſtrate it to him? 

And as for the decay of the very Life and Spirit of Chriſtianity, and the ſpreading of 
Epicuriſm amongſt us: 1 ask, what can more tend to the promoting of them than this 
Doctrine, which is to be found in the ſame Letter, viz. That it is preſumable that 
thoſe who conform, do it upon Reaſon and Conviction? When you can inſtance in any 


thing ſo much tending to the promoting of Scepticiſin in Religion and Epicuriſm, in 


the firſt or ſecond Letter concerning Toleration, we ſhall have reaſon to think you have 
ſome Ground for what you ſay. | 1 14 | 
As to Epicuriſm, the ſpreading whereof you likewiſe impute to the Relaxation of 


your moderate penal Laws; That fo far as it is diſtinct from Atheiſm, I think regards 


Mens Lives more than their Religions, i. e. ſpeculative Opinions in Religion and 
Ways of Worſhip, which is that we mean by Religion, as concern'd in Toleration. 
And for the Toleration of corrupt Manners, and the Lebaucheries of Life, neither 
our Author, nor Ido plead for it; but ſay it is properly the Magiſtrate's Buſineſs, by 
Puniſhments to reſtrain and ſuppreſs them. I do not theretore blame your Zeal againſt 
Atheiſm and Epicuriſm ; but you diſcoyer a great Zeal againſt ſomething elſe, in char- 


ging them on Toleration, when it is in the Magiſtrate's Power to reſtrain and ſuppreſs 


them by more effectual Laws than thoſe for Church- Conformity. For there are thoſe 
who will tell you, that an outward Profeſſion of the national Religion, even where it 
is the true Religion, is no more oppoſite to, or inconſiſtent with Atheiſm or Epicuriſm, 
than the owning of another Religion, eſpecially any Chriſtian Profeſſion, that differs 
from it. And therefore, you, in vain, impute Atheiſm or Epicuriſm to the Relaxation 
of penal Laws, that require no more than an outward Conformity to the national 


| Church. | 
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As to the Sets and unchriſtian Diviſions (for other Diviſions there may be without 
prejudice to Chriſtianity) at whoſe Door they chiefly ought to be laid, I have ſhew'd 
you elſewhere. 12 1 5 | 
One thing I cannot but take notice of here, that having named Secte, Hereſies, 
Epicuriſm, Atheiſm, and a Decay of the Spirit and Life of Chriſtianity, as the Fruits of 
Relaxation, for which you had the Atteſtation of former Experience, you add theſe 
words, Not to ſpeak of what our Eyes at this time cannot but ſee, for fear of giving of- 
fence. Whom is it, I beſeech you, you are ſo afraid of offending, if you ſhould ſpeak 


of the Epic uriſm, Atheiſm, and Decay of the Spirit, and Life of Chriſtianity, amongſt 
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vs? But I ſee, he that is ſa moderate in one part of his Letter, that he will 77892 
upon him to teach Law-makers and Governors, even what they cannot know. without 
being taught by him, i. e. what he calls moderate Penalties or Force; may yet, in ano- 
ther part of the ſame Letter, by broad Inſinuations, uſe Reproaches, wherein tis 
a hard matter to think Law-makers and Governors are not meant. But whoever be 
meant, it is at lealt adyiſable in Accuſations that are eaſier ſuggeſted than made 
out, to caſt abroad the Slander in general, and leave others to apply it, for fear 
thoſe who are named, and ſo juſtly offended with a falſe Imputation, ſhould be en- 
titled to ask, as in this Caſe, how it appears that Sets and Hereſies have multi- 
50 f, Epicuriſm and Atheiſm 88 themſelves, and that the Life and Spirit of 
Chriſtianity is decay d more within theſe two Years, than it was before; and that 
all this Miſchief is owing to the late Relaxation of the Penal Laws againſt Pro- 
teſtant Diſſeaters ? ; LOB ES) een 11 eien 
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You go on, And if theſe have always been the Fruits of the Relaxation of moderate Penal Page 35. 


Laws, made for the preſerving and advancing true Religion; you think this Fe aa Satay 
alone is abundantly ſufficient to ſhew the Uſefutneſ and Benefit of ſuch Laws. For if theſe 
Evils have conſt antly ſprung from the Relaxation of thoſe Laws, tis evident they were 
prevented before by thoſe Laws. One would think by your ſaying, always been the Fruits 
and conſtantly ſprung, that moderate Penal. Laws, for preſerving the true Religion, 
had been the conſtaat Practice of all Chriſtian Commonwealths ; and that Relaxa- 
tions of them, in favour of a free Toleration, had frequently happen'd; and that 
there were Examples both of the one and the other, as common and known, as of 
Princes that have perſecuted for Religion,and learned Men who have imploy'd their 
Skill to make it good. But till you ſhew us in what Ages or Countries your mode- 
rate Eſtabliſhments were 1n faſhion, and where they were again removed to make 
way for our Author's Toleration, you to as little purpoſe talk of the Fruits of them, 
as if you ſhould talk of the Fruit of a Tree which no body planted, or was no 
where ſuffered to grow till one might ſee what Fruit came from it. | 


Having laid it down as one of the Conditions for a fair Debate of this Controver- Lit. p. 281. 


ſy, * That it ſhould be without ſuppoſing all along your Church in the right, and 
« your Religion the true; I add theſe words: Which can no more be allow'd to 
« you IN T HIS CASE, whatever your Church or Religion be, than it can be to a 
« Papiſt or a Lutheran, a Presbyterian or an Anabaptiſt; nay, no more to you, than 
« it can be allow d to a Jew ot Mahometan.” To which you reply, No, Sir? Not 


whatever your Church or Tn be? Thas ſeems ſomewhat hard. And. you think I Page 47. 


might have given you ſome reaſon for what | ſay : For certainly it is not ſo ſelf-evident as 
to need no Proof. But you think it is no hard matter to gueſs at My Reaſon, tho | did not 
think fit expreſly to own it. For tis obvious enough, there can be no other Reaſon ſor this 
Aſertion of mine, but either the equal Truth, or at leaſt the equal Certainty (or Uncer- 
tainty) of all Religions. For whoever conſiders My Aſſertion, muſt ſee, that to make it good 
| ſhall be obliged to maintain one of theſe two things: Either, 1. That no Religion is the 
true Religion, in oppoſition to other Religions: Which makes all Religions true or falſe, 
and ſo either way indifferent. Or, 2. That tho ſome one Religion be the true Religion, 
yer no Man can have any more Reaſon than another Man of another Religion may have, to 
believe his to be the true Religion. Which makes all Religions equally certain, (or uncer- 
tain, whether | pleaſe) and ſo renders it vain and idle to enquire after the true Religion, 
and only a Piece of good Luck if any Man be of it, and ſuch good Luck as he can never 
know that he has, till be come into the other World, Whether of theſe two Principles | will 
own, you know not. But Certainly one or other of them lies at the bottom with me, and 
is the lurking Suppoſition upon which | build all that | ſay. e 
Certainly no, Sir, neither of theſe Reaſons you have ſo ingenuouſly and friendly 
found out for me, lies at the bottom; but this, That whatever Privilege or 
Power you claim, upon your ſuppoſing yours to be the true Religion, is equally 
due to another (who ſuppoſes his to be the true Religion) upon the ſame. Claim: 
and therefore that is no more to be allow'd to you than to him. For whoſe is 
really the true Religion, yours or his, being the Matter in conteſt betwixt you, 
your ſuppoſing can no more determine it on your ſide, than his ſuppoſing on his; 
unleſs you can think you have a right to judg in your own Caufe., You believe 


yours to be the true Religion, ſo does he believe his: You ſay you are certain of 
it, ſo ſays he, he is: Tou think you have Arguments proper and ſufficient to con- 
vince him, if he woyld conſider them; the ſame thinks he of his. If this 
Claim, which is equally on both ſides, be allow d to either, without any Proof *. 

| OR , * plain 
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gion, than che ſame Suppoſſcion in a Papiſt, Pres or Mahometa; 
af them, or a Mapiſtrate of cir Religion, Advantage over you, or reaſon to puni 
von for your Religion: Aud therefore eng. to any P 


Sfy'd any other to bars Den my meaning: But whether your Charity made you 
ot to ta her ;or the Joy ach antage as this, not to under- 
ſand them, this is certaln, * te reſdlved not to fole the Opportunity, ſuch a 
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fumble 88 3 but Fon will find, that tho upon the former of theſe Ac- 
all Religions cannot be e 


Four Parts chan 1 ſhoald be, that I do not ſend you to them naw. 
Tou g on, and ſay, But as unreaſonable as this Condition it, you fee no need you 
have to decline it, nor any Occaſion 1 bad to impoſe it upon you. For certainly the ma- 
King whar Leal your nem Method, conſiſtent and prafticable, does rio-way oblige you to 
"Tuppoſe all Along your Religion the true, as L imagine, And as I imagine it does: 
For without that Suppoſition, I would fain have you ſhew me, how it is in any one 
bn VI tering to puniſh Men to bring them to the true Religion. For if you 
Will argue for Force, as fleceſſary to bring Men to the true Religion, without ſup- 
Poſing yours to be it, you will find your ſelf ander ſome ſuch Difficulty as this, that 
"then it malt be firſt détermin'd, (and you will require it mould be) which is the 
true Religion, before any one can have a Ri ht to uſe Force to bring Men to it; 
which, if every one did not determine for himſelf, by ſuppoling his owa the true, 
no body, 1 think, will deſire Toleration any longer than till that be ſettled. 
Von go on: Io, Sir, it is enough for that purpoſe, that there is one true Religion, and 
but one. Suppoſe not the national Religion eſtabliſh'd_ by Law in England to be 
that, and then even upon your Principles of its being ful, and that the Magi- 
ſtrate has a Commiſſion to uſe Force for the promoting the true Religion; prove, | 
If you'pleafe, that the Magiſtrate has à Power to ule Force to bring Men to the 
national 171 in England. For then you muſt prove the national Religion, 
as eftabliſh'd by Law in England, to be that one true Religion, and To the true 
Religion; that te r<j6&s the tive Religioh who Allenks From any part of it; 
a 8 rejeting the true Religion, canuot be ſaved. But of this more in ano- 
er Place. e e ee eee, e ts eta ack | 

© Your other two Suppoſitions, which you join to the foregoing, are, That chat 
Religian may, be Bern bY thoſe wha profeſs it, to be the only true Religion; and may alſo 
be manifeſted tobe ſuch by them to athers, ſo far at leaſt, as to oblige them to receive 
it, and to leave them without Excuſe, if they do not. . 5 
5 5 ele; 


Reaſe tn think rced to f 
you to my Mabometams or Pagans: And I doubt whether 1 am not leſs civil to 


5 HI Third Leiter for Toleratiim, 
Thieſe, you ſay, are Suppoſitions, enough for the making your Method confiſtent and 


practicable. They are, I gueſs, more than enough, for you, upon them, to prove any 


national Religion in the World the ozly true Religion. And till you have proved (for 
you profeſs here to have quitted the Suppoſition of any one's being true, as neceſſary 
to your Hypotheſis) ſome national Religion to be that only true Religion, I would 
gladly know how it is any where practicable to uſe Force to bring Men to the true 

eligion«” 5 * N „ „„ 6 OE LOSE. 12 

' You ſuppoſe there is one true Religion, and but ons. In this we are both agreed: And 
from hence, I think, it will follow, fince whoever is of this true Religion ſhall be 
faved, and without being of it no Man ſhall be ſaved, that upon your ſecond and 
third-Suppoſition, it will be hard to ſhew any national Religion to be this only true 
Religion. For who is it will ſay, he knows, or that it is knowable, that any national 
Religion (wherein muſt be pn nga all that, by the penal Laws, he is requir'd 
to embrace) is that oxly true Religion; which if Men reject, they ſhall z and which, 
if they embrace, they ſhall not miſs Salvation? Or can you undertake. that any na- 
tional Religion in the World can be manifeſted. to be ſuch, i. e. in ſhort, to contain 
all things neceſſary to Salvation, and nothing but what is ſo? For that, and that a- 
lone, is the one only true Religion, without which no body can be ſaved ; and which 
is enough for the Salvation of every one who embraces it. And therefore whatever 
is leſs or more than this, is not the one only true Religion, or that which there is a 
Neceſſity for their Salvation, Men ſhould be forced to embracſde. 
I do not hereby deny, that there is any national Religion which contains all that 
js neceſſary to Salvation, for ſo doth the Romiſh Religion, which is not for all that, 


ſo much as a true Religion. Nor do I deny, that there are national Religions that 


contain all things neceflary to Salvation, and nothing inconſiſtent with it, and fo 
may be call'd true Religions. But ſince they all of them joyn with what is neceſſa- 
ry to Salvation, a great deal that is not ſo, and make that as neceſſary to Commu- 
nion, as what is neceſſary to Salvation, not ſuffering any one to be of their Commu- 
nion; without taking all together; nor to live amongſt. them free from Puniſhment, 


3 
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he World, which are impoſed by penal Laws, and to which Men are driven with 
Force, can be ſaid to be, that one only true Religion, which if Men embrace, they 
ſhall be ſaved 5 and which, if they embrace not, they ſhall be damn'd? And there- 
fore your two Suppoſitions, True or. Falſe, are not enough to make it practicable, 


upon your Principles of Neceſſity, to uſe Force upon Difſenters from the national 
Religion, though it contain in it nothing but Truth, unleſs that which is requir'd to 


Communion be all neceſſary to Salvation. For whatever is not neceſſary to Salvation, 


there is no Neceſſity any one ſhould embrace. So that whenever you ſpeak of the true 


Religion, to make it to your purpoſe, you muſt ſpeak only of what is neceſſary to Sal- 


vation; unleſs you will ſay, that in order to the Salvation of Mens Souls, it is ne- 


ceſſary to uſe Force to bring them to embrace ſomething, that is not neceſſary to 


their Salvation. I think that neither you, nor any body elſe, will affirm, that it is 


neceſſary to uſe Force to bring Men to receive all the Truths of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, though they are Truths God has thought fit to reveal. For then, by your own 
Rule, you who profeſs the Chriſtian Religion, muſt know them all, and muſt be a- 
ble to manifeſt them to others; for it is on that here you ground the Neceſſity 
and Reaſonableneſs of Penalties uſed to bring Men to embrace the Truth. But 1 


ſuſpect tis the good Word Religion (as in other Places other Words) has miſled you, 


whilſt you content your ſelf with good Sounds, and ſome confuſed Notions, that u- 
ſually accompany them, without annexing to them any preciſe determin d Signitica- 


tion. To convince you that tis not without ground I ſay this, I ſhall deſire you but 

to ſet down what you mean here by true Religion, that we may know what in your 

Senſe is, and what is not contain'd in it. Would you but do thus fairly, and define 

your Words, or uſe them in one conſtant ſettled Senſe, I think the Controverſy be- 

tween you and me would be at an end, without any farther Trouble. - | _ 

— Having ſhewed of what Advantage they are like to be to you for the making your 
Method practicable, in the next Place let us conſider your Suppoſitions themſelves. 


As to the firſt, There is one true Religion, and but one, we are agreed. But what yo 
fay in the next Place, That that one true Religion may be known by thoſe who profeſs it, 
will need a little Examination. As firſt, it will be neceſſary to enquire, what you mean 
by known 5 whether you mean by it Knowledge properly ſo call d, as contra-diſtinguiſh'd 
Vol. IL Ges to 
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te Befief; or only che Aſſursnoe of a firm Belief? if the latter, I leave you: your 
Stppoſitiby'to thake'your. Uſe of it, only with this Deſire; that te avoid | Miſtakes, 
When vou d mske any Wed? it., you would call it Bellef ing. If you; mean that 
he true Relſgidn may be Wow with rhe Certainty of Knowledpe properly ſ call d; 
Ask ydu further; Whether that true Religion be to be #1ows! by the Light of Na- 
ture, of needed a Deine Revelation to diſcover it? If you ſay i(as l ſuppoſe you will) 
the latter; then I ask whether the making out of that to be a Divine Revelation, 
depends not upon parcfeiar'mbtrers of fact, whereof you were vo Eye-witoeſs; but 
Were done many Ages before-youwere born? and if ſo, by hat Frineiples of Science 
they can be Hom to any Man now Hhoing? oo . 
The Articles of —_— n and of à great many other ſuch ſftort · ſighted People as 
ec, are Articles of Faith, which we think there art ſe good grounds to believe, 
ehr we dre perſußdded to venture our eternal Happineſs on that Belief: And hope to 
he of that Number of whom dur Saviour ſaid, Virſſed are they that have not fetn, and 
wet have believed. But we neicher think that God requires, nor has given us Facul- 
ties capable f knowing in this World ſeveral of thoſe Truths which are to be be- 
Heved ro Salvation. Hf you have a Religion, all whoſe general Truths are either 
FlFevident, or captble of Demonſtrarion, (for matters of Fact are not capable of 
being any way Ew hut tothe by anders) you will do well to let it be known , for 
the ending öf Controverſies, ànd baniſhing of Error, concerning any of thoſe Points, 
out of the World. For cHitever may be khown, beſides matter of fact, is capable of 
Demenſtration; and when you have demonſtrated to any one any Foint in Religion, 
ou'thall have my Oonſent to putiſn him if he do not aſſent to it. But yet let me 
Tell you, there are many Truths even in Mathematicks, the Evidence whereof one 
Man Teeing'is Able to demonſtrte to himſelf, and fo may know them; which Evi- 
denee yet he not being able to make another ſee, (wich. s to demonſtrate to him) he 
vanfſot make known to him, though his Scholar be willing, and with all his Power 
applies himfelf to ſearn it. if Jͤ Turtyr.o | 
But pranting y6ur Suppoſition', That ehe one true [Religion way he bnommn by thaſe 
ho pre it tobe the only true Rekgion; will it follow from hence, that: hecauſe it is 
Knowable ko be the true Religion, therefore the Magiſtrate who profeſſes it actually 
undws it to be ſo? Without which Knowledge, upon your Principles, he cannot uſe 
Force to bring Men to it. But if you are but at Hand to aſſure him which 'is the 
true Religion, for which he ought to uſe Force, he is bound to beliebte you; and-that 
will do as well as if he examin'd and knew himſelf, or perhaps better. For you 
Fen not well ſatisfied with what the Magiſtrates have lately done, without your leave, 
concerning Religten in England. And 1 confeſs the eaſieſt way to remove all Piffi- 
euͤlties in the Caſe, is for iyvu to be the Magiſtrates infallible Guide in Matters of 
Religion. Anditherefore you do well here alſo to hep to your fafe Stile, leſt if 
your Senſe were clear and determin'd, it might be more expoſed to Exceptions 3 and 
_ therefore you tell us the · true Religion may be known y runſevwhO / profeſs it. For 
"not ſying By ſore of thoſe, or By a thoſe, the Error of what yo ſay ·ĩs not ſo caſily 
-obferved, "and requires the more trouble to come at: Which I'ſhall ſpare my ſelf 
there, being fatisfied that the Magiſtrate , who has ſo full an Employment of his 
Theughts in the Cares of the Government, has not an cver: plus of leiſure to at- 
TRE which you require, and ſo ufually; contents himſelf with he- 
ler ing. £ | eh Dat | 
Four next Suppoſition is, That Ihe one true Religion may /dlſo-be: manifeſted to be 
"futh, by them, ro others; ſo Far, ut leaſt, us to oblige Them to rereive it, and leave them 
wilt Extiſſe if they do- not. That it ean be manifeſted to ſome, ſo as to olige, i. e. 
- eauſe them to receive it, is evident, becauſe it is received. ut / becauſe this ſeems to 
De ſpoken more ia referenee to thoſe vhO do ot receive it, as appears by theſe fol- 
Page 84. wing Words of hours: / Then tis altoget her us plain, thut it may be very reaſonable 
und "neceſſary for ſome Men to change their Religion; and that it may be- made (appear 
zo them to be ſo, And then, ij ſuch" Alen will not conſider what is offt d to convinco 
hen , The' Redſoniablentſrand Nerelſſity of doing it; it nay be very ſit and reaſonable, 
701 rell me, J u — haue ſald to the oomrury, in oriler to the bringing abem to 
e Confideration,'+# renuire them, under convenient Pbnaſt ies, to fonſukeitheir | falſe Re- 
 eligrans, und tô embrace — e. "You ſuppoſe the true Religion muy be ſo manifeſted 
by'd Man rbat d of it, to all Men ſo far as to laue them, if they do not embraceè it, 
ber Erw Wichont Exciſe, co Hm LBeſcech you? To God indeed, but 


not 


E 
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not to the Magiſtrate, who can never know whether it has been ſo manifeſted to a. 
ny Man, that it has been through his Fault that he has not been convinc'd, and not 
through the Fault of him to whom the Magiſtrate committed the Care of convin- 


cing him: And 'tis a ſufficient Excuſe to the Magiſtrate, for any one to ſay to him, 


I have not neglected to conſider the Arguments that have been offered me, by thoſe 
whom you have employed to manifeſt irto me, but that yours is the only true Religion 


I am not convinced. Which is ſo direct and ſufficient an Excuſe to the Magiſtrate, that 


had he an expreſs Commiſſion from Heaven to puniſh all thoſe who did not conſider, he 
could not yet juſtly puniſh any one whom he could not convince had not conſider'd. 
But you endeavour to avoid this, by what you infer from this your Suppoſition, vZ. 
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That then it may be very fit and reaſonable , for any thing 1 have ſaid to the contra- Pig. 48. 


75, To require Men under convenient Penalties to forſake their falſe Religions, to em- 
brace the true, in order to the bringing them to Conſideration, Whether I have ſaid 
any thing to the coutrary, or no, the Readers muſt judge, and I need not repeat. 
But now, I ſay, it is neither juſt nor reaſonable to require Men, under Penalties, to 
-attain one End, ix order to bring them to uſe the means not neceſſary to that, but 
to another End. For where is it you can ſay ( unleſs you will return to your old 
Suppoſition, of yours being the true Religion; which you ſay is not neceſſary to your 


Method) that Men are by the Law required to forſake their falſe Religions, and em-Pag. 47. 


brace the true ? The utmoſt is this, in all Countries, where the national Religion is 
impoſed by Law, Men are required under the Penalties of thoſe Laws outwardly to con- 
form to it; which you ſay is in order to make them conſider. So that your Puniſh- 
ments are for the attaining one End, viz. Conformity, in order to make Men uſe 
Conſideration, which is a Means not neceſſary to that, but another End, v:z. finding 
out and embracing the one true Religion. For however Confederation may be a 
neceſſary Means to find and embrace the one true Religion, it is not at all a necefſa- 
ry Means to outward Conformity in the Communion of any Religion. 

To manifeſt the Conſiſtency and Praficableneſs of your Method, to the Queſtion, 
what Advantage would it be to the true Religion, if Magiſtrates did every where fo 


puniſh? You anſwer, That by the Magiſtrates puniſhing, if I ſpeak to the purpoſe, I Pag. 31. 


muſt mean their puuiſping Men for rejecting the true Religion, (ſo tender d to them, as 
bas been ſaid) in order to the bringing them to conſider and embrace'it. Now before we 
Fan ſuppoſe Magiſtrates every where ſo to puniſh, we muſt ſuppoſe the true Religion to be 
very where the national Religion. And if thu were the Caſe, you think it ; evitlent 
enough , what Advantage to the true Religion it would be, if Magiſtrates every where 
td fo puniſh. For then we might reaſonably hope t bat all falſe' Religions woull ſoon va- 
#iſh, and the true become. once more the only Religion in the World: whereas if Magi- 
rates ſhould not fo puniſh, it wert much to be fear d (eſpecially confidering what has 
already happen d] that on the contrary falſe Religions, and Atheiſm, as more agreeable 
tothe Foil, would daily take deeper Roos, and propagate themſelves, till there were no 
ein for the true Religion (which is but a foreign Plant) in any Corner of the 
If yon can make it practicable that the Magiſtrate ſhould puniſh Auen for rejecting 
the true Religion, without iber is the true Religion: or if true Religion 


Could appear in Perſon, take the 
her, ſomething might be done. But the Miſchief of it is, it is a Man that muſt con- 
demn, Men muſt puniſh , and Men cannot do this but by judging who is guilty of 
the Crime which they puniſh.” An Oracle, of an Interpreter of the Law of Nature, 
who ſpeaks as clearly, tells the Magiſtrate, he may and ought to puniſh thoſe, who 
reject the true Religion, tender'd with ſufficient Evidence: The Magiſtrate is ſatisfied 
of his Authority, and believes this Conimifſion to be good. Now I would know 
how poſſibly he can execute it, without making himſelf the Judge. 1. What is the 


true Religion ? unleſs the Law of Nature at the ſame time deliver'd into his Hands 


he'thirty nine Articles of the one ofily true Religion, and another Book wherein all 
the Ceremonies and outward Worſhip of it are contain d. But it being certain, 
that the Law. of Nature has not done this; and as certain, that the Articles, Cere- 
monies, and Diſcipline of this one * true Religion, have been often varied in ſe- 
veral Ages and Countries, fince the Magiſtrates Commiſſion by the Law of Nature 
18 me Siyen there is no Remedy left, but that the Magliftrate muſt judge what is 
true 


eligion, if he muſt puniſh them whio reject it. Suppoſe the Magiſtrate be 


agiſtrate's Seat, and there judge all that rejected 


dommiſfon'd to puniſh thoſe who depart from right Reaſon, the Magiſtrate can het 
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never puniſk any one, - upleſs he be Judge what is right Reaſon 3 and then judging 
that Murder, Theft, Adultery, narrow Cart-Wheels, or want of Bows and Arrows 
in a Man's Houſe, are againſt right Reaſon, he may make Laws to puniſh Men guilty 

bf thoſe, as rejecting right Reaſon; | | 5 "TT 
So if the Magiſtrate in Exgland or France, having a Commiſſion to puniſh thoſe 
who reject the one. only true Religion, judges the Religion of his national Church to 
be it, tis poſſible "I him to lay . enalties on thoſe who reject it, purſuant to that Com- 
miſſion; otherwiſe, without judging that to be the one only true Religion, tis wholly 
impracticable for him to punith tho;e who embrace it not, as Rejecters of the one oxy 

true Religion. | , 855 2 
Jo provide as good a Salvo as the thing will bear, you fay, in the following Words, 


Before we can ſuppoſe . every where ſo to pumſh , we muſt ſuppoſe the true 
e 


Religion to be every where t national. That is true of. actual Puniſhment „but not 
of laying on Penalties by Law; for that would be to ſuppoſe the national Religi- 
on makes or chuſes the Magiſtrate, and not the Magiſtrate the national Religion. But 
we ſee the eontrary; for let the national Religion be what it will before, the Magi- 
ſtrate doth not always fall into it and embrace that; but if he thinks not that, bur 
ſome other the true, the firſt Opportunity he has, he changes the national Religion in- 
to that which he judges the true; and then puniſhes the Difſenters from it; where his 
Judgment, which is the true Religion, always neceſſarily precedes, and is that which 
ultimately does, and inuſt determine who are Rejecters of the true Religion, and ſo, ob- 
noxious to Puniſhment. This being ſo, 1 would gladly ſee how your Method can be any 
way practicable to the Advantage of the true Religion, whereof the Magiſtrate every 
Where muſt be Judge, or elſe he can puniſp no body at all. 3 . 
You tell me that whereas I ſay , t hat to juſtify Puniſhment it is requiſite that it be di- 
rely uſeful for the procuring ſome greater Good t han that which it takes away; you 
wiſh J had told you why it muſt needs be directly uſeful for that purpoſe. However exact 


vou may be in demanding Reaſons of what is faid, I thought here you had no cauſe 


to complain; but you let ſlip out of your Memory the foregoing words of this Paſ- 


L. 2 p.281. Tage,, which together ſtands thus, Puniſhment is ſome Evil, ſome Inconvenience, 


6e ſome Suffering, by taking away or abridging ſome good thing, which he who is pu- 
« niſh'd has otherwiſe a Right to. Now to juſtify the bringing any ſuch Evil upon any 
& Man, two things are requiſite; I. That he that does it has a Commiſſion ſo to do. 


cc 2. That it be directly uſeful for the promoting ſome greater Good. Tis evident by 
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Nan, that is to be his Guide, and this is Wiſdom. 


theſe words, that Puniſhment brings direct Evil upon a Man, and therefore it ſhould 
not be uſed but where it is direQly uſeful for the procuring ſome greater Good. In 
this Caſe, the ſignification of the Word directiy, carries a manifeſt Reaſon in it; to 
any one who underſtands what dire&ly means. If the taking away any Good from 
a Man cannot be juſtified, but by making it a means to procure. a greater, is it not 
plain it muſt. be ſo a means as to have, in the Operation of Cauſes and Effects, a 
natural Tendency to that Effect? and then it is called dire&1y uſeful to ſuch an End: 
And this may give you a reaſon, why Puniſhnient muſt be direfly uſeful for that purpoſe. 
I know you are very tender of your indirect and at. a diſtance Uſefulneſs of Force, 
Which 1 have in another Place ſhew'd to be, in your way, only uſeful by Accident; 
nor will the Queſtion you here ſubjoyn, excuſe it from being ſo, viz. why Penalties 
are not as direfly uſeful for the bringing Men to the true Religion, as the Rod of Cor- 
rect ion is to drive Fooliſhneſs from a Child, or to work Wiſdom in him? Becauſe. the 
Rod works on the Will of the Child, to obey, the Reaſon of the Father , whilſt 
under his Tuition, and thereby makes it ſupple to the Pictates of his own Reaſon af- 
terwards , and diſpoſes him to obey the Light of that, when being grown to be a 
If your Penalties are ſo uſed, 


w 


1 have nothing to ſay to them. . . 2 . 
Tour way is charg d to be impracticable to thoſe Ends you purpoſe, which you en- 
deavour to clear, p. 63. That there may be fair play on both ſides, the Reader ſhalt 
Have in the ſame view what we both ſay. 4 


„ 
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L. 2. p. 286. © It temains now to examine, whether L. 3. p. 63. But how lit- 
e the Author's Argument will not hold good, even a- tie to the purpoſe this Re. 
« gainſt Puniſhments.in your. way. For if the Magi- queſt of yours is, will quick- 
4e frate's Authority be, as you here ſay, only to procure all ly appear. For if the Ma- 
& his Subjects (mark what you fay, ALL HIS SUB- giſtrate provides ſufficiently 
"AL | ; 15 1 . | | | 8 A FECTS inis Sh 0 for 
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&© and to procure withal, as much as in him lies, that NONE 
« remain ignorant of it, or refuſe to embrace it, either for 
&« want of uſing thoſe Means, or by reaſon of any ſuch Pre- 
« judices as may render them ineffectual. If this be the 
c Magiſtrate's Buſineſs, in reference to ALL HIS SU B- 
« ECTS; I deſire you, or any Man elſe, to tell me 
4% how this can be done, by the application of Force on- 
« ly to a part of them; unleſs you will ſtill vainl) 
« ſuppoſe zgnorance, negligence, or prejudice, only a- 
« mongſt that part which any where differs from the Ma- 
& giſtrate. If thoſe of the Magiſtrate's Church may be 
« ignorant of the way of Salvation; If it be poſlible there 
e may be amongſt them, thoſe who refaſe to embrace it, 
ce either for want of uſing thoſe Means, or by reaſon of any 
& ſuch Prejudices as may render them ineffeFual ; What, 
e in this Caſe, becomes of the Magiſtrate's Authority to 
ec procure all his Subjects the means of diſcovering the way 
<« of Salvation ? Muſt theſe of his Subjects be neglected, 
c and left without the means he has Authority to procure 
ce them? Or muſt he uſe Force upon them too? And then, 
ce pray ſhew me how this can be done. Shall the Magi- 
« ſtrate puniſh thoſe of his own Religion, to procure them 
tc the means of diſcovering the way of Salvation, and to 
« procure, as much as in him lies, that they remain not ig- 
t nora#t of it, or refuſe not to embrace it? Theſe are ſuch 
& Contradictions in Practice, this is ſuch Condemnation 
« of a Man's own Religion, as no one can expect from 
te the Magiſtrate 3-and I dare ſay you deſire not of him. 
& And yet this is that he muſt do, If his Authority be to 
de procure ALL his Subjects the means of diſcovering the 
ee way to Salvation. And if it be ſo neeedful, as you ſay 
& it js, that he ſhould uſe it; I am ſure Force cannot do 
“e tar till it be apply'd wider, and Puniſhment be laid 
ce upon more than you would have it. For if the Magi- 
te ftrate be by Force to procure, as much as in him lies, that 
« "NONE remain ignorant. of the way of Salvation; muſt 
© he not puniſh all thoſe who are ignorant of the way of 
« S$4toation ? And pray tell me how is this any way 
ce practicable, but by ſuppoſing none in the National 
« Church ignorant, and all out of it ignorant of the 
« Way of Salvation > Which, what is it, but to puniſh 
&« Men barely for not being of the Magiſtrate's Religion; 


© The very thing you deny he has Authority to do? So 


“e that the Magiſtrate having, by your own Confeſſion, 0 
& Authority, thus to uſe Force; and it being otherways im- 


&« diſcovering the way of Salvation; there is an end of Force. 
ce And fo Force being laid aſide, either as unlawful, or 
„ unpracticable, the Author's Afgument holds good 4- 
e gainft Force, even in your way of apply ing it. 
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60 FECT. g) the means of diſcovering the way of Salvation, for the inſtruction of all his 


Subjects in the true Religi: 
on ʒ and then requires them 
all, under convenient Pe- 
nalties, to hearken to the 
Teachers and Miniſters of 
it, and to profeſs and ex- 
erciſe it with one., accord, 


under their Direction, in 
Publick Aſſemblies : there 


any pretence to ſay, that in 
ſo doing he applies Force 
only to a part, of his Sub- 
jets; when the Lam is ge- 
eral, and excepts none? 
'Tis true, the Magiſtrate 
inflicts the Penalties in that 
Caſe, only upon them that 
break the Law. But it 
that the thing you mean 
by his applying Force. on- 
ly to 2 part of his Sub- 
jets? Would. you have 
him puniſh all indifferent- 
ly ? them that obey, the 
Law, as well as thent that 


L 


do not? 


As to Ignorance, Neg- 
ligence and Prejudice, I 
defire you, or any Man 
elſe, to tell me what better 
Courſe can be taken to cure 
them, than that which I 
have mentioned. For if 


after all that God's Mi 


niſters, and the Magi: 


ſtrate can do, ſome will 


ſtill remain ignorant, neg- 
ligent, or prejudiced 3 1 
do not take that to be A. 
ny diſparagement to it : 
For certainly that is a very 
extraordinary Remedy , 
which infallibly cures all 


: | | Hiſeasd Perſoms to whom 
<« practicable for the procuring all his Subjects the means of 


it is applied. 


* 
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The Backwatdneſs and Luſts that hinder an impartial Examination, is you deferibe A. p. 6, 
it, is general. The Corruption of Nature which hinders a real embracing the true 


Religion; that alſo you tell us here, is univerſal. I ask a Remedy for theſe in your P*&6; 


way, You fay the Law for Conformity is general, excepts none. Very likely, zone 


that do not conform; but puniſhes one who conforming, do neither impartially exas - 


212 


mine nor really embrace the true Religion. From whence I conclude there is no Cor- 
tuption of Natute in thoſe, who are brought up or join in outward Communion with 


422 
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which you have mentioned. If your Church can find no better way to cure Ignorance 
and Prejudice, and the Negligence, that is in Men, to examine Matters of Religion 


and heartily embrace the true, than what is impi acticable 7 8 Confor miſts, then of 


all others, Conformiſts are in the moſt deplorable Eſtate. But, as I remember, you 
have been told of a better way, which is, the diſcourſing with Men ſeriouſly and friend- 
ly about Matters in Religion; by thoſe whoſe Frofeflion is the Care of Souls; exa- 
mining what they do underſtand, and where, either thfough Lazineſs, Prejudice or 
Difficulty, they do ſtick; and applying to their ſeveral Diſeaſes proper Cures, which 
it is as impoſſible to do by a general Harangue, once or twice a Week out of the Pul- 
pit, as to fit all Mens Feet with one Shoe, or cure all Mens Ails with one, though 
very wholſome, Diet-drink. To be thus infant in Seaſon and out of Seaſon, ſome Men 
have thought a better way of Cure, than a Deſire, only to have Men driven by the 
Whip, either in your, or the Magiſtrate's Hands, into the Sheepfold : where when 
they are once, whether they underſtand or no, their Miniſters Sermons z whether they 
are, or can be better for them or no; whether they are ignorant and hypocritical Con- 
formiſts, and in that way like to remain ſo, rather than to become knowing and ſin- 
cere Converts, ſome Biſhops have thought is not ſufficiently enquired z but this no bo- 
dy is to mention, for whoever does fo, makes bimſelf an occaſion to ſhew his good Will to 
the Clergy. © | Ms ee Ee | 

This had not been ſaid by me here, now I ſee how apt you are to be put out of tem- 
per with any thing of this kind, (though it be in every ſerious Man's Mouth) had not 


you desired me to ſhew you a better way than Force, your way apply'd. And to uſe 


your way of arguing, fince bare preaching, as now us'd, tis plain, will not do, there 
is no other means left but this to deal with the corrupt Nature of Conformiſts ; for 
Miracles are now ceaſed, and Penalties they are free from; therefore, by your way of 


| Concluding, To other being left, this of viſiting at home, conferring and inſtructing, and 


admoniſhing Men there, and the like means, propoſed by the reverend Author of the 
Paſtoral Care, is neceſſary z and Men, whoſe Buſineſs is the Care of Souls, are obliged 


to uſe it : for you cannot prove, that it cannot do ſome Service (I think I need not ſay) ix- 


 Wirefaly and at a diftance, And if this be proper and ſufficient to bring Conformiſts 


— both have the ſame Cure, let that be what it will, 


Pg. 30. 


A. P. 10. 


(notwithſtanding the Corruption of their Nature) to examine Impartialh, and really 
embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them, it will remain to ſhew,, ts it may not do as 
well on Nonconformiſts (whoſe, 1 imagine, is the common Corruption of Nature) to 
bring them to examine and embrace the Truth, that muſt fave them? And though it 
be not ſo extraordinary a Remedy as will infalibly cure all diſeaſed Perſons, to whom it is 
apply'd ; yet ſince the Corruption of Nature, which is the ſame Difeaſe, and hinders 
the zmpartial Examination, and bearty embracing the Truth that muſt ſave them, is e- 
qually in both, Conformiſts and Nonconformiſts, tis reaſonable to think it ſhould in 
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U the Neceſſity of Force in Matters of Religion. 
ou tell us you do wo xrinad jbe Lavfulneſs of ſich Force a you te tobe uſeful 


* for promoting the true Religion, upon the bare uſefulneſs of ſich, Force, but upon the 
neceſſity as well as uſefulneſs of it and therefore you declare it to be no fit meaus.to be 
uſed, either for that purpoſe or any other, where it is not neceſſary as well as uſeful. © 
Ho uſeful Force in the Magiſtrate's Hand, for bringing Men to the 7 90 
is like to be, we have ſhewn in the erke Taper m anſwer to what you have 
aid for jt. So thar it being proved, not uſeful, it is impoſhble it mould be feceſſary. 
However we will examine what you ſay to prove the neceſſity of it. The Foundation 
vou build on for its neceffity we have in your Argument conſidered, where having at 
large dilated on Mens incoufiderateheſs in the choice of their Religions, and their 
D in thoſe they have once choſen; without due Examination, you conclude thus; 


— 
+ 


7 1 


'S 

- 1 
* - 
$5 # 

5 

. 


# 


if this be the Cafe, if Mien art ſo averſe to a due Confideration, if b Waal take 


ere. deft, 7 


"up their Religion, without examining nee Ng what other means 2 there 7 
Wherein you ſuppoſe Force ox: Fa inſtead of proving it to be ſo; for preactiin 
+ ag | | 22” 


- und Perſuaſion not prevailing upon all Men, you upon your own Authority think fit 
ſomething elſe aul be dolle; and that being refoly', you [rot os, on Fore 


ſame ng when you writ your firſt Treatiſe, it wasnor very ingenuous to expreſs your 
ſelf in ſuch W 


ligion ſpould he any way a Cainer by Toleration. I inſtadced in the prevailing of the L-. 5. 260. 
Copa, by its own Beauty, Force, and Reafonableneſs, in the firſt Ages of Chrilti- 


long Miracles continued we 


all ſee anon. | ; 


Say: you, I we may be allowed to gueſs,; this Modeſty of yours where you confeſs " 
up- 


-gveſs, is only concerning the time of the continuing, of Miracles; but as to their f 
plying the want of coactiye Force, that you are politive in, bath here and where You 


tell us, hy Penalties were not neceſſary at firſt, to make Men. 10 55 Ear to the Goſpel; Pag. 38. 


Ry ha already. been ſpemn; and a little after, che great and wonderful things which 4 to 
..ve 


be Gone for the.evidencing the Trurh of rhe Goſpel, were abundgnth er to proente At. 
. tention, &c. % Jou Fome ta know-ſo undoubtedly. that 120 s were made uſe of 


to ſupply the Magiſtrates Authority, ſince God no where tells you fo, you.woull have 
done well to ſhew. | 34 


o 
. 


cut ig your b e ech, and that could not then be had, and ſo Pag. 36. 
UH 


God mult uſe Miracles. For, ſay you, Cur 5 efore 


r Saviour was no Magiſtrate; and, } 


ould not inflict. political Puniſhmeats upon any Alan, ſo much Jeſt could be impower bs d. 
da it. 00 | 19910 his Apoſtles to denounce or inflict Pu- 


; pes, to da it. 


vi 


| Could. not our $a 
niſhments on care 7 or ht inars Un 
 ,;Pronounce very boldly. met oF hkilt s 5 
hat at, another time you. would not deny to be 
| "foe you preſen Purpoſe. ee 
Ktn he,conld gre ee be e 8 


mited. But, .thiey nor. being Migi- 


3.3% 


4 


mark to you, is, That in your feſt Paper, befides Prea- 


Unhelievers, tb make them hear and conſider? You 
hinks of Chriſt's Power, and ſet very narrow Limits to 
infinite: But it was conyenient here 


e e e 


£ aging faid, you had zo,reaſon from any Experiment to expect that the true Ne- A. p. 2. 
e 
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of a fudden, that they muſt be political Puniſhments? You tell us all that is nectſſa. 
ry, is to lay Briars aud Thorns in Alan ways, to.trouble and diſeaſe them to make them 
' conſider. This I hope our Saviour had Power to do, if he had found it neceſſary, 
without the Aſſiſtance of the Magiſtrates 3 he could have always done by his Apes 
and Miniſters, if he had fo thought fit, what he did once by St. Peter, have dropp'4 
Thorn and Briars into their very Minds, that ſhould have pricked, troubled aud di- 
Jeaſed them ſufficiently. But ſometimes it is Briars and Thorns only that you want, 
ſometimes it muſt be Human deans, and ſometimes, as here, nothing will ſerve 
your turn but political Puniſpments; juſt as will beſt ſute your Occaſion, in the Ar. 


n ” 


gument you have then before yo. 


That the Apoſtles could lay on Puniſhments , as troubleſome. and as great as any 

political ones when they were neceſſary, we ſee in Auanias and Sapphira : And he that 

"had all Power given him in Heaven and in Earth, could, if he had thought fit, have 

laid Briars and Thorns in the way of all that received riot his Doftrine, — 

Pag. 36. Tou add, But. as be could not puniſh Mein to make them heat him, ſo neither was there 

an need that be ſhould, He came as a Prophet ſent from God to reveal a new Doctrine to 

the world; and therefore to prove his Miſſion, he was to do ſuch things as could only be 

done by a divine Power : And the Works which he did were abundant ly ſufficient both to gain 

him @ Hearing, and to oblige the World to receive his Doctrine. Thus the wart of Force 

and Puniſhments are ſupplied... How far? fo far as they are are ſuppoſed neceflary 20 

gain a Hearing, and fo far as to oblige the World to receive Chriſt's Doctrine; whereby, 

as ſuppoſe, you mean ſuffictent to . Obligation on them to receive his Doctrine, 

and render them inexcuſable if they did not: But that they were not ſafficient to make 

all that ſaw them effectually to receive and embrace the Goſpel, I think is evident, 

and you will not I imagine ſay, that all who ſaw Chriſt's Miracles believed on him- 

R So. that Miracles were not to ſupply the want of ſuch Force, as was to be conti- 

med on Men to. make them conſider as they ought, i. e. till they embraced the Truth 

© _ that muſt ſave them. For we have little reaſon to think that dur Saviour, or 

his Apoſtles, contended with their Neglect or Refuſal by a conſtant Train of Mira- 

c.̃les, continued on to thoſe who were not wrought. upon by the Goſpel preached to 

Lightfoot, them. St. Matt hem tells us, 13. 10 that he did not many mighty Works in his 

Harm. of own Country, becauſe of their Unbelief; much leſs were Miracles to ſupply the want 

5 3 of Force in that Uſe you make of it, where you tell us it is to puniſh the Fault of 

and 2 "> not heing of the true Religion: For we do not find any miraculouſly puniſhed ro 

bring them in to the Goſpel. So that the want of Force to either of theſe Purpoſes 

not being ſupplied by Miracles, the Goſpel tis plain ſubſiſted and ſpread it-ſelf with- 

+ - out Force ſo made uſe of, and without Miracles to ſupply the want of it; and thete- 

fore it ſo far remains true, that the Goſpel having the ſame Beauty, Force and Rea- 

+ ſonableneſs now as it had at the beginning, it wants not Force to ſupply the Defect 

of Adiracles, to that for which Miracles were no where made uſe of. And ſo far, 

at leaſt, the Experiment is good, and this Aſſertion true, that the Goſpel is able to 

prevail by its own Light and Truth, without the Continuance of Force on the ſame 
Fenn, or puniſhing Men for not being of the true Religion. | 

Pig. 36. You ſay, Our Saviour being no Magiſtrate, could not inflict political Puniſhments 3 

mucb leſs could he empower his Apoſtles to do it. I know not what need there is, that 

#7 it ſhould be political; ſo there were ſo much Puniſhment uſed, as you ſay, is ſufficient 

to male Men conſider, it is not neceffary it ſhould come from this or that Hand: or 

if there be any odds in that, we ſhould be apt to think it would come beſt, and 

moſt effectually, from thoſe who preached the Goſpel, and could tell them it was 

to make them conſider, than from the Magiſtrate, who neither doth, nor according 

to your Scheme can, tell them it is to make them conſider. And this Power, you 
will not deny, but our Saviour could have given to the Apoſtles. | y 

Baut if there were ſuch abſolute need of political Puniſhments, Titus or Trajan _ 

as well have been converted, as Conſtantine. For how true it is, that Miracles ſup- 

plied the want of Force from thoſe Days till Conſt antines, and then ceaſed, we ſhall 

ſee hy and by. I ay not this to enter boldly into the Counſels of God, or to take 

upon me to cenſure the Conduct of the Almighty, or to call his Providence to an ac- 

count; but to anſwer your ſaying, Our Saviour was no Magiſtrate, and therefore could 

not inflitt political Puniſbments, For he could have had both AMagiſt rates and political 

- Puniſhments at his Service, if he had thought fit, and needed not to have continued 

Miracles longer, than there was neceſſity for evincing the Truth of the Chriſtian Reli- 

gion, 
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Non, as you imagine, to ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate Aſpſtance, by Force, which Pag. 37. 
is neceſſary. | 


But how come you to know that Force is neceſſary? Has God revealed it in his 
Word? no where. Has it been revealed to you in particular? that you will not 
ſay. What reaſon have you for it? none at all but this, That having ſet down the A. p. 6. 

rounds, upon which Men take up and perſiſt in their Religion; you conclude, what — 12. 
— is there left but Force? Foree therefore you conclude neceſſary, becauſe without 
any Authority, but from your own Imagination, you are peremptory, that other 
means, beſides Preaching and Perſuaſion, is to be uſed 5 and therefore is it neceſſary, 
becauſe you can think of no other. LY nes | | 

When I tell you there is other Means, and that by your own Confeſſion the Grace 

of God is another Means, and therefore Force is not neceflary: You reply, Though Pag. 39. 
the Ggace of God be another Means, and you thought fit to mention it, to prevent Ca- 
vllt; yet it is none of the Means of which you were ſpeaking, in the place I refer to; 
which any one who reads that Paragraph will find to be only Human Means: and there- 
fore though the Grace of God be both a proper and ſufficient Means, and ſuch as can work 
by itſelf , and without which neither Penalties nor any other Means can do any thing; 
get it may be true however, that when Admonitions and Intreaties fail, there is no Hu- 
man Means left, but Penalties, to bring prejudiced Perſons to hear and conſider, what 
may convince them of their Errors, and diſcover the Truth to them. And then Penalties 
will be neceſſary in reſpect to that End as an Human Means. 


In which Words, if you mean any Anſwer to my Argument, it is this, that Force 
is neceſſary, becauſe to bring Men into the right way there is other Human Means ne- 
ceflary, beſides Admonitions and Perſuaſions. For elſe what have we to do with Hu- 
man in the Caſe? Bur it is no ſmall Advantage one owes to Logick, that where 
Senſe and-Reaſon fall ſhort, a Diſtinction ready at Hand may ech it out. Force; 
when Perſuaſions will not prevail, is neceſſary, ſay you, becauſe it is the only Means 
left. When you are told it is not the only Means left, and ſo cannot be neceſſary on 
that Account: You reply, that when Admonttions and Intreaties fail, there is no Human Pag 49. 
Means left, but Penalties, to bring prejudiced Perſons to hear and conſider what may 
convince them of their Errors, and diſcover the Truth to them: And then Penalties will 
be neceſſary in reſpect to that End, as an Human Means. | 14115 
Suppoſe it be urged to you, when your moderate lower Penalties fail, there is no 
Human Means left but Dragooning and ſuch other Severities; which you ſay you 
condemn as much as I, to bring prejudiced Perſons to hear and conſider what may convince Pag 9: 
them of their Errors, and diſcover the Truth to them. And then Dragooning, Impri- 
ſonment, Scourging, Fining, &c. will be neceſſary in reſpect to that end, as an Human 
LAdeans.' What can you ſay but this? that you are impower'd to judge what Degrees 
of Human Means are neceſſary, but others are not. For without ſuch a Confidence in 
your vn Judgments where God has neither ſaid how much, nor that any Force is ne- 
ceſſary, I think this is as good an Argument for the higheſt, as yours is for the 
lower Penalties. When Admonitions and Intreaties will not prevail, then - Penalties, 
lower Penalties, ſome Degrees of Force will be neceſſary, ſay you, as an Human Means, 
And when your lower Penalties, your ſome Degrees of Force will not prevail, then 
higher Degrees will be neceſſary, ſay I, as an Human Meant. And my reaſon is the 
ſame with yours, becauſe there is no ot her Mens (i.e. Human Means) left. Shew me 
how your Argument concludes for lower Puniſhments being neceſſary, and mine not 
for higher, even to dragooning, & eris mibi magnus Apollo. | SC. 

But let us apply this to your Succedaneum of Miracles, and then it will be much 
more admirable. Lou tell us, Admonitions and Intreaties not prevailing to bring 

Men into the right way, Force is neceſſary, becauſe there is 0 other Aatans left. To 
that tis ſaid, yes, there is other Means left, the Grace of God. Ay, but, ſay you, 
that will not do; | becauſe, you ſpeak only of, Human Aeans, -, So that according to 
your way of arguing, ſome other Human Means.is neceſſary: For you your ſelf tell 
us, that the Means you were ſpeaking of, where you ſay, that when .4dmonitions 
and Intreaties will not do, what other. Means is there left but Force? were Human 
Aeans... Your Words are, hieb any one, who reads that Paragraph, will find to be 
anly Human Means. By this Argument then other Human Means are neceſſary beſides 
Preaching. and Perſuaſion, and thoſe Human Means you have found out to be either 
Force, or Miracles: The latter are certainly notable Human deans. And your Di- 
* — Human Means ſerves you to very 5 having brought AAiracles 
Ol. . : | 3938 + £9 to 


Pag. 7 


Pag. 6. 


Pag. 27. 
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to be one of your Human Means. Preaching and Admonitions, ſay you, are not 
ſufficient to bring Men into the right way, ſomething elſe is neceſſary z Yes; the 
Grace of God; no, ſay you, that will not do, it is not Human Means: tis neceſſa- 
ry to have other Human Means, therefore in the three or four firſt Centuries after 
Chriſtianity, the Inſufficiency of Preaching and Admonitions was made up with AAi- 
racles, and thus the Neceſſiry of other Human Means is made good. But to conſider 
a little farther your Miracles as ſupplying the want of Force. 0 

The Queſtion between us here is, Whether the Chriſtian Religion did not pre- 
vail in the firſt Ages of the Church, by its own Beauty, Force and Reaſonableneſs, 
without the Aſſiſtance of Force? I ſay it did, and therefore external Force is not ne- 
cefſary. To this you reply, that it cannot prevail by its own Light, and Strength, 
without the Aſſiſtance either of Miracles, or of Authority; and therefore che Chriſtian 
Religion not being ſtill accompanied with Miracles, Force is now neceſſary. Sq that 
to make your equivalent of Miracles correſpond with your zeceſſary Means of Force, 

ou ſeem to require an actual Application of Airacles, or of Force, to prevail with 
en to receive the Goſpel, i. e. Men could not be prevailed with to receive the 
Goſpel without actually ſeeing of Miracles. For when you tell us, That you are 
ſure I cannot ſay the Chriſtian Religion is ſtill accompanied with Miracles, as it was 
at its firſt planting ; I hope you do not mean that the Goſpel is not ſtill accompa- 
nied with an undoubted Teſtimony that Miracles were done by the firſt Publiſhers of 
it, which was as much of Miracles, as I ſuppoſe the greateſt part of thoſe had, 
with whom the Chriſtian Religion prevailed , till it was ſupported and encouraged , 
as you tell us, by the Laws of the Empire. For I think you will not ſay, or if you 
ſhould, you could not expect to be believed, that all, or the greateſt part of thoſe, 
that embraced the Chriſtian Religion, before it was fepperted the Laws of the Em- 
pire, which was not till the Fourth Century, had actually Afiracles done before them, 
to work upon them. And all thoſe, who were not Eye-Witnefles of Miracles done 
in their Preſence, tis plain had no other Miracles than we have, that is upon re- 
port; and tis probable not ſo many, nor fo well atteſted as we have. The greateſt 
part then, of thoſe who were converted, at leaſt, in ſome of thoſe Ages, before 
Chriſtianity was ſupported by the Laws of the Empire, I think you muſt allow, were 
wrought upon by bare preaching, and ſuch Miracles as we ſtill have, Miracles at a 
diſtance, related Miracles. In others, and thoſe the greater Number, Prejudice was 
not ſo removed, that they were prevailed on to confider, to confider as they ought, i. e. 


in your Language, to conſider ſo as to embrace. If they had not ſo conſidered in our 


Days, what, according to your Scheme, muſt have been done to them, that did not 
conſider as they ought ? Force muſt have been applied to them. What therefore in 
the Primitive Church was to be done to them? Why! your ſuccedaneum Miracles, 
actual Miracles, ſuch as you deny the Chriſtian Religion to be ſtill accompanied with, 
muſt have been done in their Preſence, to work upon them. Will you ſay this was 
fo, and make a new Charch-Hiſtory for us, and ont do thofe Writers who have 
been thought pretty liberal of Miracles? If you do not, you muſt confeſs Miracles 
ſupplie& not the place of Force, and ſo let fall all your fine Contrivance about the 
Neceſhity either of Force or Miracles; and perhaps you will think it at laſt a more 
becoming Modeſty, not to ſet the Divine Power and Providence on work, by Rules, 
and for the Ends of your Hypotheſis, ' without having any thing in Authentick Hi- 
ory, much leſs in Divine and unerring Revelation to juſtify you. But Force and 
Power deſerve ſomething more than ordinary and allowable Arts or Arguments, to 
get and keep them: S violandum ſit jus regnandi cauſa biolandum et. 
If the Teſtimony, of Miracles having been done, were ſufficient to make the Go- 
ſpel prevail, without Force, on thoſe, who were not Eye-Witneſſes of them, we 
have that ſtill, and fo-npen that Account need not Force to ſupply the want of it: 
But if Truth muſt have either the Law of the Country, or actual AHracles to ſupport 


it, what became of it aſter the Reign of Conſtantine the Great, under all thoſe Em- 


perors that were erroneous or heretical? It ſupported frſelf in Piedmont, and France, 
and Turfry, many Ages without Force or Afiracks+- And it ſpread itſelf in divers 
Nations and Kingdoms of the North and Eaſt, without any Force; or other Miracles 
than thoſe that were done many Ages before. So that I'think you will, upon ſecond 
Thoughts,” not deny, bot chat the true Religion is able to prevail now, as it did at 
cle, and has done fince'in many 110 without'Affiiance from the Powers 1 be- 
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ing, by its own Beauty, Force, and Reaſonableneſs, whereof well - atteſted Miracles 
But the Account you give us of Miracles will deſerves to be a little examined; we Pag. 37. 
have it in theſe Words, Conſidering that thoſe extraordinary Means were not with. 
drawn , till by their Help Chriſtianity had prevail d to be received for the Religion of 
the Empire, and to be x. "qu and encouraged by the Laws of it, you cannot, you ſay, 
but think it highly probably, (if we — altow'd to gueſs at the Connſels f infinite 
wiſdom) that God was pleaſed to continue them till then, not ſo much for any Neceſſity 
there was of them all that while, for the evincing the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, as 
to ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate's Aiſtance. Miracles then, if what you ſay be 
true, were continued till Chriſtianity was received for the Religion of the Empire, not ſo 
much to evince the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, as to jupp'7 the want of the Magiſtrate's 
 Aſpiſtance. 7 — this the learned Author, whoſe Teſtimony you quote, fails Dod well. 
you. For he tells you that the chief Uſe of Miracles, in the Church, after the Piſſertat. 
Truth of the Chriſtian Religion had been ſufficiently confirm'd by them in the World; _ 
was to oppoſe the falſe and pretended Miracles of Hereticks and Heathens; and anſwe- © * 0 
rable hereunto Miracles ceaſed and returned again, as ſuch Oppoſitions made them 

more or leſs neceſſary. Accordingly Miracles which before had abated in 7rajar's and 
Hadrian's time, which was in the latter end of the Firſt, or beginning of the Second 
Century, did again revive to confound: the magical Deluſions of the Hereticks of that 
time. And in the Third Century the Hereticks uſing no ſuch Tricks, and the Faith 
being confirm'd, they b * — ceaſed, of which there then, he ſays, could be no 
imaginable Neceſity. His Words are, Et quidem eo minus neceſſaria ſunt pro vete · Sect. Lx. 
« rum Principiis, recentiora illa Miracula, quod Hzreticos e — nullos 
<« adverfarios habeant, qui contraria illis dogmata aſtruant Miraculis. Sic enim vi- 
„ dimus, apud veteres, dum nulli Ecclefiam exercerent Adverſarii, ſeu Heretici, ſeu 
« Gentiles; aut ſatis illi præteritis Miraculis fuiſſent refutati; aut nullas ipſi præſti - 
_ « gias opponerent quz veris eſſent Miraculis oppugnandæ; ſubductam deinde paula- 

« tim eſſe mirificam illam ſpiritus virtutem. Ortus ſub Trajano Hadrianoque Hære- 
« ticos oſtendimus præſtigiis Magicis fuiſſe uſos, & proinde Miraculorum verorum in 
* Eccleſia uſum una REYIXISSE. ' Ne dicam praſtigiatores etiam Gentiles eodem 
„ jllo ſeculo ſane frequentiſſimos, Apuleium in Africa, in Afia Alexandrum Pſeudo- 

« mantim, multoſque alios quorum meminit Ariſtides. Tertio ſeculo orto, Hæretici 
% Hermogenes, Praxeas, Noetus, Theodotus; Sabellius, Novatianus, Artemas, Sa- 
« moſatenus, nulla, ut videtur, Miracula ipfi venditabant, nullis propterea Miraculis 
e oppugnandi. Inde vidimus, apud ipſos etiam Catholicos, ſenſim defeciſſe Miracu- 
« la. Et quidem, Hæreticis nulla in contrarium Miracula obſtantibus, quæ tandem 
c fingi poteſt miraculorum neceſſitas traditam ab initio fidem, miraculiſque adeo jam- 
& dudum confirmatam prædicantibus? Nulla certe prorſus pro primævo miraculo - 
rum exemplo. Nulla denique conſciis verè primævam eſſe fidem quam novis mira- 
“ culis ſuſcipiunt confirmandam. 15 1 R 
The Hiſtory therefore you have from him, of Miracles, ſerves for his * — 
but not at all for yours. For if they were continued to ſupply the want of Force, 
which was to deal with the Corruption of depraved Human Nature, that being with- 
out any great Variation in the World, conſtantly the ſame, there could be no reaſon 
why they ſhould abate and fail, and then return and revive again. So that there being 
then, as you ſuppoſe, no neceſſity of Miracles for any other End, but to ſupply the want 
f the Magiſtrate's Aſſiſtance, they muſt, to ſute that End, be conſtant and regularly 
the ſame, as you would have. Force to be, which is ſteddily and uninterruptedly 
» » applied, as a conſtantly neceſſary Remedy, to the corrupt Nature of Man- 

Kin | | T aan 0 


If you allow the learned Dod wells Reaſons; for the Continuation of Miracles, till 
the Fourth Century, your Hypotheſis, that they were continued to ſupply the Magi- 
ſtrate's Aſſiſtance , will be only precarious. For if there was need of Miracles till 
that time to other purpoſes , the Continuation of them in the Church , though you 
could prove them to be as frequent and certain as thoſe of our Saviout and the Apo- 
ſtles, it would not advantage your Cauſe; ſinee it would be no Evidence; that they 
were uſed for that End, which as long as there were other viſible Uſes of them; you 
could not, without Revelation, aſſure us were made uſe of by Dirine Providence 10 
ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate s Aſſiſtance Tou muſt therefore confute his Hypo- 
theſis, before you can make any Advantage of what he ſays; concerning the Continua- 
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non of Miracles, for: the eſtabliſhing of yours. For till you canthew, that that which 
he aſſigns was not the end, for which they were continued in the Church; the utmoſt 


. . you can ſay, is, that it may be.imagined, that one reaſon of their Continuation was 


ro ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate s Alſſtance: But what 500 can without Proof 
imagine poſſible, 1 hope you do not expect ſhould be received as an unqueſtionable 
Proof, that it was ſo. I can. imagine it poſſible they were not continued for that End, 
and one Imagination will be as good a Proof as ano tier. R 
To do your Modeſty right therefore, I muſt allow, that you do faintly offer at ſome 
kind of reaſon, to prove that Miracles were continued to ſupply the want of the Magi- 
ſtrate s Aſſiſtance :\ And ſince God has no where declared, that it was for that End, you 
would perſuade us in this Paragraph, that it was ſo, by two Reaſons. One is, that 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion being ſufficiently evinced by the Miracles done by 


our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and perhaps theit immediate Sueceſſors, there was no 


other need of Miracles to be continued till the Fourth Century; and therefore the 


FRyere uſed by God to ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate s Aſſiſtance. This I take to be 


the meaning of theſe Words of yours, I cannot but think it highly probable that God was 


| pleaſed to continue them till then, not ſo much for any [Neceſſity there was of them all that 


while for the evincing.the Truth af the Chriſtian Religion, as to ſupply the want of the Ma- 
giftrate's Aſiſtance. Whereby, I ſuppoſe, you do not barely intend to tell the World 
what is your Opinion in the Cafe, but uſe this as an Argument, to make it probable to 
others, that this was the End for which Miracles were continued, which at beſt will 
be but 2 very doubtful Probability tu build ſuch a bold Aſſertion on, as this of yours is, 


vis, Thatehe Chriſtian Religion is not able to ſubſiſt and prevail in the nurld, by its own 


Light: and Strength, without the Aſſiſtance either f Force, or actual Miracles.” And 
therefore jou muſt either produce a Declaration from Heaven that authorizes you to 
ſay, that Miracles were uſed to ſupply the want: of Force, or ſhew that there was no 
other uſe of them but this. For if any other uſe can be aſſigned of them, as long as 
they continued in the Church, one may ſafely deny; that they-were ro ſupply the want 
of Force: and it will lie upon you to prove it by ſome other way than by ſaying you 
think it highly probable. For I ſuppoſe you do not expect that your thinbing any thing 
bighly, probable, ſhould be a ſufficient: Reaſon for others'to.acquieſce in. When per- 


haps, the Hiſtory of Miracles conſidered, - no Body could bring himſelf to ſay he 


Pag. 37. 


thought it probable, but afie whoſe Hypotheſis ſtood in need of ſuch a poor Support. 
Ide other Reaſon you ſeem to build on is this, That when Chreſtianity was received 
for the Religion of the Empire, Minacles ceaſed; becauſe there was then no longer buy 
need of them: Which I take to be the Argument inſinuated in theſe Words, Conſ6de- 
ring that thoſe extraurdinary meahs:were. not withdrawn, till by their help Chriſtiani 
ad prevailed to be rectiued for the Religion of the Empire. If then you can make it ap- 
pear that Miracles laſted till Chriſtianity was received for the Rehigion of the Empir#. 
without any other Reaſon for their continuation, hut to ſupply the want of thei Nagl. 
ftrate's Afiſtauce; and that they ceaſed as ſoon as the Magiſtrates became Chriſtians; 
your Argument will have ſome kind of Prabability, that within the Roman Empitethis 
was the Method God uſed for the propagating the Chriſtian Religion. But it will not 
ſerve to make good your Poſition, That the Chriſtian Religion cannot ſubſiſt and pre- 
vail I its own Strength and Light, without the Aſſiſtance of Miracles u. Authority, un. 
leſs you can ſhew, that God made uſe of Miracles, to introduce and ſupport it in 
other parts of the World, not ſubject tothe Roman Empire, till the Magiſtrates there 
alſo became Chriſtians. For the Corruption of Nature being the ſame without, as 
within the Bounds of the Roman Empire; Miracles, upon your Hypotheſis, were as 
neceſſary to ſupply he want of the Magiſtrates Aſſiſtance in other Countries as in the 
Roman Empire. For I do not think you will find the Civil Sovereigns were thè firſt 
converted in all thoſe; Countries, where the! Chriſtian. Religion was planted after Con- 
fantines Reign: Aud in all thoſe it will beneceflary for you to ſhew us the Aſſiſtance 
e eee ene ene 12... 9308715 2792831 
But let us ſee hom much your Hypotheſis is favoured by Church -Hiſtory. If the 
Writings of the Fathers of greateſt Name and Credit are to be believed, 5 
were not withdrawfi whed Chriſti auitychad: prevailed to be received for the Religion 


the Empire. Athina the great Defender of the Uatholick Orthodoxy, writ the 


«Life of his Contempotaty St. Auron full of Miracles; which though ſome have 
queſtion d, yet the Dual allows to be writ: hy Achanaſins ++ and the Stile 


evinces it to be his, which is alſo confirmed: by: other Eccleſiaſtical Writers. 
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Pualladius tell us, That Ammon did many Miracles: But that particularly Ft. Atha- 
naſius related in the Life of Anthony, That Ammon going with ſome Monks, Anthony 
had ſent to bim; when they came to the River Lycus, which they were to paſs, was afraid 

to ſtrip for fear. of ſeeing himſelf naked; and whilſt he was in diſpute of this Matter, be 
was taken up, and in an Extaſy carry d over by an Angel, the reſt of the Monks ſwimming 
the River. When he came to Anthony, Anthony told him he had ſent for him, becauſe 
| God had revealed many things to him concerning him, and particularly his Tranſlation. 

And when Ammon died, in bis Retirement, Anthony ſaw his Soul carried into Heaven by 
Angels. Palladius in vita Ammonis. r met ni 50 
Söoorates tells us, That Anthony ſam the Soul of Ammon taken up by Angels, as Atha- L. 4. c. 23. 
naſius writes in the Life of Anthony. | | +1 


And again; ſays he, Jt ſeems ſuperfluous for me to relate the many Miracles Anthony 


This Account you have from St. Chryſoſtom, whom Mr. Dodwell calls the Con- Chryſoſt. 
temner of Fables. 11 „„ 


| Church, knowing by the Spirit of Pro en the good they were to do to the next Ge- 
neration: And of what Efficacy and Uſe Cæcum 
Church with the golden Roof, built to them ſoon after, in the place of the Temple iliumina⸗ 


o 77 
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Aten rbeſe and ther Particulars there ſet down, of Miracles done in in his time by 42 H feln 
thoſe Reliques of St. Saanen, the holy Father goes on thus; hat ſpull I do? preſſes Dum vic 


equen- 


r 
publifhed,-'t hoſe which ure puhiiſped vdurerning thoſe miFiicthus Operations, ambuntłd To. de 
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more publiſhed, and their Number is incomparably greater. At Uzal alſo a Colony, and 
near Utica, we know many famous things to have been done by the ſame Marty... 
\ + Two of thoſe Books he mentions, are printed in the Appendix of the Xth. Tome of 
St. Auſtin's Works of Plantins Edit. One of them contains two Miracles; the other, 
as I remember, about ſeventeen. So that at Hippo alone, in two Vears time, we 
may count, beſides thoſe omitted, there were publiſhed above 600 Miracles, and, as 
he ſays, incomparably more at Calama: Beſides what were done by other Reliques of 
the ſame. St. N in other parts of the World, which cannot be ſuppos d to have 
had leſs virtue than thoſe fent to this part of Africa. For the Reliques of St. Stephen, 


: diſcovered by the Dream of a Monk, were divided and ſent into diſtant Countries, and 


there diſtributed to ſeveral Churches. | | | 
- Theſe may ſuffice to ſhew, that if the Fathers of the Church of greateſt Name and 
Authority are to be believed, Miracles were not withdrawn, but continued down to 


the latter end of the fourth Century, long after Chriſtianity had prevailed to be recei- 
ved for the Religion of the Empire. | I 


But if theſe Teſtimonies of At hanaſius, Chryſoſtom, Palladius, Ruffin, St. Hierom, 
and St. Auſtin, will not ſerve your turn, you may find much more to this purpoſe in 
the ſame Authors; and, if you pleaſe, you may conſult alſo St. Baſil, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, Gregory Nyſſen, St. Ambroſe, St. Hilary, Theodoret, and others. 

This being ſo, you muſt either deny the Authority of . theſe. Fathers, or grant that 
Miracles continued in the Church after Chriſt: anity was received for the Religion of the 
Empire, and then they. could not be to ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate's Aſſiſtance, 
unleſs they were to ſupply the want of what was not wanting; and. therefore they 


were continued. for ſome other end. Which end of the Continuation of Miracles, 


4 
oy 


when you are ſo far inſtructed in as to be able to aſſure us, that it was different from 


that for which God made uſe of them in the 2d and 34d Centuries: when you are 
fo far admited' into the Secrets of Divine Providence, as to be able to convince the 
World that the Miracles between the Apoſtles and Conſt antine s Time, or any other 
Period you ſhall pitch on, were to ſupply the want of the Magiſtrate's ance , and 
thoſe after, for ſome other Purpoſe, what you ſay may deſerve to be confidered. Till 
you do this, you will only ſhew the Liberty you take, to aſſert with great Confidence, 

zugh, without any ground, whatever will ſute your Syſtem; and that you do not 
ſtick to make hold with the Counſels of infinite Wiſdom, to make them ſubſervient 


1 * 


And fo Leave you to diſpoſe of the Credit of eccleſiaſtical Writers, as you ſhall think 


1 521 6 fit; and by your Authority to eſtabliſn, or invalidate theirs as you pleaſe. But this, I think, 
is evident, that he who will build his Faith or Reaſonings upon Miracles delivered by 


v £ 
* , 


- Church-Hiſtorians, . will find cauſe to go no farther than the Apoſtles time, or elſe 


not to ſtop at Conſtantine's: ſince the Writers after that Period, "whoſe word we rea- 


35 
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. dily. take as unqueſtionable in other things, ſpeak of Miracles in their time with no leſs 
Aſſurance, than the Fathers before the fourth Century; and a great Part of the Mi- 


nacles of the 2d and 3d Centuries ſtand upon the Credit of the Writers of the 4th. 
S8s)oc that that ſort of Argument which takes and rejects the Teſtimony of the Ancients 
3 41 leaſure, as may beſt ſute with it, will not have much force with thoſe who are not 


d to imbrace the Hypotheſis, without any Arguments at all. 


Pag. 7. < Ton grant, That the true Religion has always Light and Strength of its own, 1 bl 
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out” the Aſſiſtance of Force or Miracles, ſufficient to prevail with all that confider it ſeri- 


ouſiy, and without Prejadice: That therefore,- for which the Aſſiſtance of Force is 


wanting, is to make Men conſider ſeriouſly, and wit haut Prejndice. Now whether the 
Miracles that we have ſtill, Miracles done by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, atteſted, as they 


are, by undeniable; Hiſtory, be not fitter to deal with Mens Prejudices;\ than Force, 


9 
, 5 
94 


and than Force which requires nothing but ontward Conformity, I leave the World 


"0 az 2 judge. All the Aſſiſtance the true Religion needs from Authority, is only a Li- 
© berty fork 


- 


ta to be truly taught; but. it bas ſeldom had that, from the Powers in be- 


ing, in its firſt Entry into their Dominions, ſince the withdtawing of Miracles: And 


Fed I dere you to tell me, into what Country the Goſpel, accompanied (as now it is) 


_ 


- 
$6.7 


* 2 ; 


only with paſt Miracles, hath, been brought by. the Preaching of Men, who have la- 
bout d in it after the Example af the Apoſiles, where it did not ſo prevail over Mens 


9 8 hat ar many 45. were. ordain d to eternal Liſe, conſider d and believ'd it. 
*. 


with 


Which, as jon ma; ſee, 4 1g. 48. was all. the Advance it made, even when aſſiſted 


= 
— 


with the Gift of Miracles: For neither then were all, or the majority wrought on to 
conſider, and embrace it. Wo, | ; | | 

But yet the Goſpel cannot prevail by its own Light and Strength ; and therefore Mi- 
racles were to ſupply the Place of Force. How was Force uſed? A Law being mage, 
there was a continued Application of Puniſhment to all thoſe, whom it brought not 
to embrace the Doctrine propoſed. Were Miracles ſo uſed till Force took place? For 
this, we hall want more new Church-Hiſtory, and I think contrary to what we read 
in that part of it which is unqueſtionablez I mean in the Acts of the Apoſtles, where we 
ſhall find, that the then Promulgators of the Goſpel, when they had preach'd, and 
done what Miracles the Spirit of God directed, if they prevaiPd not, they often left 


them: Then Faul and Barnabas waxed bold, and ſaid it was neceſſary that the Word of Acts 13. 
God ſhould firſt have been ſpoken to you: but ſeeing you put it from you, and judge your 4% 
ſelves unworthy, we turn to the Gentiles. They ſhook off the Duſt of their Feet againſt V. 57. 
them, and came unto Iconium. But when divers were hardened, and believed not, but Acts 19.9. 


ſpake Evil of that way, before the multitude. departed from them, and ſeparated the Diſ- 


ciples. Paul was preſſed in Spirit, and teſtified to the Jews that Feſus was Chriſt ; and Adts 8. 6. 


when they oppoſed themſelves, and blaſphemed, he ſhook his Raiment, and ſaid unto them, 
Tour Blood be upon your own Heads, I am clean, from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. 
Did the Chriſtian Magiſtrates ever do ſo, who thought it neceſſary to ſupport the Chri- 
ſtian Religion by Laws? Did they ever, when they had a while puniſh'd thoſe, whom 
perſuaſions and Preaching had not prevail'd on, give off, and leave them to themſelves; 
and make Trial of their Puniſhment upon others? Or in this your way of Force and 


Puniſhment? If it be not, yours is not what Miracles came to ſupply the room of, and 


ſo is not neceſſary. For you tell us, they are puniſh'd to make them conſider, and 


they can never be ſuppos d to conſider as they ought, whilſt they perſiſt in rejecting; and Pag. 2 4 
E they are juſtly puniſhed to make them ſo conſider: So that not fo conſidering, 25. 


being the Fault for which they are puniſh'd, and the Amendment of that Fault the 
End which is deſign'd to be attain'd by puniſhing, the Funiſhment muſt continue. But 
Men were notalways beat upon with Miracles. To this, perhaps you will reply, that 
the ſeeing of a Miracle or two, or half a dozen, was ſufficient to procure 4 Hearing 3 
but that being puniſh'd once or twice, or half a dozen times, is not; for you tell us, 
the Power of Miracles communicated to the Apoſtles, ſerved altogether, as well as Puniſh- 
ment, to procure them a Hearing: Where, if you mean by Hearing, only Attention, 
who doubts but Puniſhment may alſo procure that? If you mean by Hearing, recei- 
ving a embracing, what is propos d, that even Miracles themſelves did not effect up- 
on all Eye-witnefſes. Why then, I beſeech you, if one be to ſupply the Place of the 
other, is one to be continued on thoſe who do reject, when the other was never long 


continued, nor, as I think we may ſafely ſay, often repeated to thoſe, who perſiſted in 


their f.rmer Perſuafions? | | | 
After all therefore, may not one juſtly doubt, whether Miracles ſupplied the place 
of Puniſhment nay, whether you your ſelf, if you be true to your own Principles, 


can think ſo? You tell us, that not to join themſelves to the true Church, where ſufficient pig. 23. 


Evidence is offered to convince Men that it is ſo, is a Fault that it cannot be unjuſt to pu- 
ziſh, Let me ask you now; Did the Apoſtles by their Preaching and Miracles, offer 
ſufficient Evidence to convince Men that the Church of Chriſt was the Tyne Church; 
or, which is, in this caſe, the ſame thing, that the Doctrine they preach'd was the 
true Religion? If they did, were not thoſe, who perſiſted in Unbelief, guilty of a 
Fault? And if ſome of the Miracles done in thoſe:Days, ſhould now be repeated, and 
yet Men ſhould not embrace the Doctrine, or join themſelves to the Church which 


thoſe Miracles 0 would you not think them guilty of a Fault, which the 


Magiſtrate might juſtly, nay, ought to puniſo? If you would anſwer truly and ſin- 
cerely to this Gueſtion, I doubt you would think your beloved Puniſhments neceſſary 
notwithſtanding Miracles, there being no other human Means left. 1 do not make 


this Judgment of you, from any ill Opinion I have of your good Nature, but it is 


conſonant to your Principles: For if not Profeſſing the true Religion, where ſuffi- 
cient Evidence is offer'd by bare Preaching, be 4 Fault, and 4 Fault juſtiy to be pu- 
uiſt d by the Magiſtrate, you will certainly think it much more his Duty to punith a 
| 17 Fault, as you muſt allow it is, to reject Truth propos d with Arguments and 


Miracles, than with bare Arguments: Since you tell us, that the Magiſtrate is obli- pag. 77. 
Fed to procure, at much as in him lies, that every Man take Care of this own S, 
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i. e. tonfider as be ought ; which no Man can be ſuppor'd to do, whilſt he perſiſts in 
rejecting: as you tell us, pag. 24. | A Sr | 1 
- Miracles, ſay you, ſupplied the want of Force, till by their Help Chriſtianity had 
prevailed to be received for the Religion of the Empire, Not that the Magiſtrates had 
not as much Commiſſion then, from the Law of Nature, to uſe Force, for pro- 
moting the true Religion, as ſince: But becauſe the Magiſtrates then, not being of 
the true Religion, did not afford it the Aſſiſtance of their political Power. If this 
be ſo, and there be a Neceſhty either of Force or Miracles, will there not be the 
fame reaſon for Miracles ever ſince, even to this Day, and fo on to the end of the 


As p. 16. leſs (as you urge it) you will ſay (what without Impiety cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe 


© -- To my ſaying; a Religion that is from God, wants not the Aſſiſtance of human Au- 
Tag. 8. thority to make it prevail; you anſwer, This is not ſimply nor always trut. . 


„ 
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when God takes the matter wholly into his own Hands, ar he does. at his firſt revealing 


any Religion, there can be no need of any Aſſiſtance of human Authority: but when God 
has once ſufficiently ſettled his Religion in the world, ſo that if Men from thenceforth 


will do what they may and ought, in their ſeveral Capacities, to preſerve and propagate 


it, it may ſubſiſt and prevail without that extraordinary Aſſiſt ance from him, which waz 
neceſſary for its firſs Eſtabliſhment. By this Rule of yours, how long was there need 
of Miracles to make Chriſtianity ſubſiſt and prevail? If you will keep to it, you will 
. find there was no need of Miracles, after the Promulgation of the Goſpel by Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles; for I ask you, was it not then ſo ſufficiently ſettled in the world, 
that if Men would from thenceforth haue done what they might and ought, in their ſe- 
eral Capacities, it would have ſubſiſted and prevailed without that extraordinary A/- 
ſiſtance of Miracles? unleſs you will on this Occaſion retract what you ſay in other 
Places, viz. that it is a Fault not to receive the true Religion, where ſufficient Evi- 
dence is offered to convince Men that it is ſo. If then, from the times of the Apoſtles, 
the Chriſtian Religion has had ſufficient Evidence that it is the true Religion, and 
Men did their Duty, i. e. receive it, it would certainly have ſubſiſted and prevailed, 
even from the Apoſtles Times, without that extraordinary Aſſiſtance, and then Mira- 

cles after that were not neceſſary. (ee 9 
But perhaps you will ſay, that by Men in their ſeveral Capacities, you mean the 
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Magiſtrates. A pretty way of ſpeaking, proper to you alone: But even in that Senſe, | 


it will not ſerve your turn. For then there will be need of Miracles, not only in 
the time you propoſe, but in all times after. For if the Magiſtrate, who is as much 
ſubject as other Men to that Corruption of human Nature, by which you tell us falſe 
Religions prevail againſt the true, ſhould not do what he may and ought, ſo as to be 
of the true Religion, as 'tis the odds he will not; what then will become of the 
true Religion, which according to you cannot ſubſiſt or prevail without either the 
Aſiſtance of Miracles or Authority? Subjects cannot have the Afiſtance of Authority, 
where the Magiſtrate is not of the true Religion; and the Magiſtrate wanting the 
Aﬀſiſtance of Authority to bring him to the true Religion, that want muſt be ſtill ſup- 
plied with Miracles, or elſe, according to your Hypotheſis, all muſt go to wrack 3 
and the true Religion, that cannot ſubſiſt by its own Strength and Light, muſt be loſt 
in the World. For, I preſume, you are ſcarce yet ſuch an Adorer of the Powers of 
the World, as to ſay, that Magiſtrates are privileged from that common Corruption 
of Mankind, whoſe Oppoſition to the true Religion you ſuppoſe cannot be overcome, 
without the Aſiſt ance of Miracles or Force. The Flock will ſtray , unleſs the Bell- 
weather conduct them right; the Bell-weather himſelf will ſtray, unleſs the Shep- 
herd's Crook and Staff (which he has as much need of as any Sheep of the Flock) 
keep him right. Ergo, The whole Flock will ſtray, unleſs the Bell-weather have that 
aſſiſtance which is neceſſary to conduct him right. The Caſe is the ſame here. So 
that by your own Rule, either there was no need of Miracles to ſupply the want of 
Force, after the Apoſtles time, or there is need of them ſtill, : 
But your Anſwer, when looked into, has ſomething in it more excellent. I ſay, 
a Religion that is of God, wants not the aſſiſtance of human Authority to make it pre- 
vail. You anſwer, True, when God takes the matter into his own Hands. But when 
once he has ſufficiently ſettled Religion, ſo that if Men will but do what they may and 
ought, it may ſubſiſt without that extraordinary aſſiſtance from Heaven; then he leaves it 
to their Care. Where you ſuppoſe, if Men will do their Duties in their ſeveral Ca- 
ities, true Religion, being once eſtabliſh'd, may ſubſiſt without Miracles. And 
is it not as true, that if they will, in their ſeveral Capacities, do what they may and 
ought, true Religion will alſo. ſubſiſt without Force? But * are ſure Magiſtrates 
will do what they may and ought, to preſerve and propagate the true Religion, but Sub- 
2 will not. If you are not, you muſt bethink your ſelf how to anſwer that old 
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Io my having ſaid, that prevailing without the aſſiſtance of Force, I thought was 
made uſe of as an Argument for the Truth of Chriſtian Religion. You reply, that 
you hope 1 am miſtaken, for ſure this is a very bad Argument, That the Chriſtian Re- Fag. 6, 
and Blood, as to the 7004 of 
* 95 


ligion, ſo contrary in the Nature f it, as well to Fleſh 
Vol. II. 9 1 
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Darkneſs , ſhould prevail as it did, and that not only without any aſſiſtance from Au- 
thority, but even in ſpight of all the Oppoſition which Authority and a wicked world, 

 Joyned with thoſe infernal Powers, could make againſt it. This, I acknowledge, has de- 

ſervedly been inſiſted upon by Chriſtians as a very good Proof of their Religion. But to 
argue the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, from its mere prevailing in the World, without 
any Aid from Force, or the aſſiſtance of the Powers in being; as if whatever Religion 
fpould ſo prevail, muſt needs be the true Religion, (whatever may be intended) is really 
not to defend the Chriftian Religion, but to betray it. How you have mended the 
Argument by putting in mere, which is not any where uſed by me, I will not exa- 
mine. The Queſtion is, whether the Chriſtian Religion, ſuch as it was then, (for 
I know not any other Chriſtian Religion) and is ſtill contrary to the Fleſh and Blood, 
and to the Powers of Darkneſs , prevail'd not without the aſſiſtance of human Force, 
by thoſe aids it has ſtill? This, I think, you will not deny to be an Argument uſed 
. for its Truth by Chriſtians, and fome of our Church. How far any one in the uſe 
of this Argument pleaſes or diſpleaſes you, I am not concern d. All the uſe 1 made 
of it was to ſhew, that it is confeſſed that the Chriſtian Religion did prevail, with- 
out that human means of the coactive Power of the Magiſtrate, which you aftirmed 
to be neceſſary; and this, I think, makes good the Experiment I brought. Nor will 
Tr ſeeking, your way, a Refuge, in Miracles, help you to evade it; as I have al- 
r ewn. : | 
Pag. 6. But you give a Reaſon for what you ſay, in theſe following Words; For neither does 
the true Religion always prevail without the Aſſt ance of the Powers in being; nor is that 
always the true Religion, which does ſo ſpread and prevail, Thoſe who uſe the Argu- 
ment of its prevailing without Force, for the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, tis like 
will tell you, that, if it be true, as you fay, that the Chriſtian Religion (which at 
other times does) ſometimes does not prevail without the Aſſiſtance of the Powers in 
being, it is, becauſe when it fails, it wants the due Aſſiſtance and Diligence of the 
Miniſters of it. How ſhall they hear without a Preacher? How ſhall the Goſpel be 
ſpread and prevail, if thoſe who take on them to be the Miniſters and Preachers of it, 
either neglect to teach it others as they ought, or confirm it not by their Lives? If 
therefore you will make this Argument of any uſe to you, you muſt ſhew, where it 
was, that the Miniſters of the Goſpel, doing their Duty by the Purity of their Lives, 
and their uninterrupted Labour, in being inſtant in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon, have 
not been able to make it prevail. An Inſtance of this, tis believed you will ſcarce 
find; And if this be the Caſe, that it fails not to prevail where thoſe, whoſe Charge 
it is, neglect not to teach and ſpread it with that Care, Aſſiduity, and Application 
which they ought, you may hereafter know where to lay the blame; Not on the want 
of fufficient Light and Strength in the Goſpel to prevail, (wherein methinks, you 
ake very bold with it) but on the want of what the Apoſtle requires in the Mini- 
ſters of it; ſome: part whereof you may read in theſe words to Timothy; But thou, 0 
Man of God, follow after Righteouſneſs, Godlineſs, Faith, Love, Patience, AMeekneſs : 
Give Attendance to Reading, to Exhortation, to Doctrine, preach theward, be inſtant in 
ſeaſon and ont of ſeaſon, reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all Long-ſuffering and Doctrine: 
And more to this purpoſe in his Epiſtles to 7imorhy and Titus. Wit is" 
That the Chriſtian Religion has prevail'd, and ſupported: itſelf in the World now 
above theſe 1600 Years, you muſt grant, and that it has not been by Force is Demon- 
ſtration. For wherever the Chriſtian Religion prevail'd, it did it, as far as we know 
any thing of rhe means of its Propagation and Support, without the Help. of that 

Force, moderate Force, which you ſay, is alone uſeful and neceſſary. So that if the 

Severities you condemn, be, as you confeſs, apter to hinder than promote the Go» 

I, and it has no where had the aſſiſtance of your moderate Penalties, it muſt fol- 
w, that it prevail d without Force, only by its own Strength and Light, diſplay d 
and brought home to the Underſtandings and Hearts of the People, by the Preach- 
ing, Intreaties, and Exhortations of its Miniſters. This at leaſt you muſt grant, that 

Force can be by no means neceflary to make the Goſpel prevail any where, till the 

utmoſt has been tried that can be done by Argument and Exhortations, Prayers and 

Intreaties, and all the friendly ways of Perſuaſion. 3 

As xo the other part of your Aſſertion, Nor is thut always the true Religion that 

Aue fa. ſpread and prevail; *Tis like they will demand Inſtances of you, where falſe 

 Relipions ever prevajld: againſt the —_— „without the aſſiſtance of Force on the 

one de, or the betraying of it by the Negligenee and Careleſneſs of its Teachers > 
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on the other? So that if the Goſpel any where wants the Magiſtrate's Afiſtance; it is 
only to make the Miniſters of it do their Duty. I have heard of thoſe, and poſſibly 

there are Inſtances of it now not wanting, who by their pious Lives, peaceable and 

friendly Carriage, and diligent Application to the ſeveral Conditions and Capacities 

of their Pariſhioners, and ſcreening them as much as they could from the Penalties of 

the Law, have in a ſhort time ſcarce left a Diſſenter in a Pariſh, where, notwithſtan- 

ding the Force had been before uſed, they ſcarce found any other. But how far this 

has recommended ſuch Miniſters to thoſe who ought to encourage or follow the Ex 

ample, I with you would inform your ſelf, and then tell me. But who ſees not d. Pa- 

that a Juſtice of Feace's Warrant is a ſhorter, and much eaſier way for the Miniſter, than ſtoral 

all this ado of Inſtruction, Debates, and particular Application. Whether it be alſo Care ag. 

more Chriſtian, or more effectual to make real Converts, others may be apt to enquire. 22. 

This, I am ſure, it is not juſtifiable (even by your very Principles) to be uſed till the 

other has been throughly triec. © 17 x 

How far our Saviour is like to approve of this Method in thoſe whom he ſends : 

what Reward he is like to beſtow on Miniſters of his Word, who are forward to bring 

their Brethren under ſuch, Correction; thoſe who call themſelves Succeſſors of the A- 

poſtles, will do well to conſider from what he himſelf ſays to them, Luke 12. 42. For 

that That was ſpoken particularly to the Apoſtles and Preachers of the Goſpel, is evi- 

dent not only from the Words themſelves, but from St. Peter's Queſtion. Our Sa- 

viour having in the foregoing Verſes declared in a Parable, the Neceſſity of being 

watchful, St. Peter, ver. 41. asks him, Lord, ſpeakeſt thou this Parable unto us, or 

even to all? To this Demand, our Saviour replies in theſe Words. ho then is that 

faithful and wiſe Steward whom his Lord. ſhall make Ruler over his Houſhold, to give 

them their Portion of Meat in due Seafon ? Bleſſed is that Servant whom the Lord, when 

he comet h, ſhall find ſo doing. Of a Truth, I ſay unto..you, he will make him Ruler over 

all that he bath. But, and if that Servant ſay in bis Heart, my Lord delayeth his 

coming; aud ſhall begin to beat the Men. Servants, and Maidens, and to eat and drink, 

and to be drunken. The Lord of that Servant will come in a Day when be looketh not for 

him, and at an Hour when he is not aware; and will cut him in ſunder, and will appoint 

him his Portion with Vnbelievers, or with Hypocrites, as it is, Mat. 24. 51. 

But if there be any thing in the Argument for the Truth of Chriſtianity, (as God 

forbid there ſhould not) that it has, and conſequently can preyail- without Force, I 

think it can ſcarce be. true in matter of Fact, that Falſe Religions do alſo prevail a- 

gainſt the Chriſtian Religion, when they come upon equal Terms in Competition; 

and as much Diligence and Induftry is uſed by the Teachers of it, as by Seducers to 

Falſe Religions, the Magiſtrate uſing. his Force on neither ſide. For if in this Caſe, 

which is the fair Trial, Chriſtianity can prevail, and Falſe Religions too, tis poſſi- 

ble Contrarieties may prevail againſt one another both together. To make good there- 

fore your Aſſertion, you muſt ſhew us, where ever any other Religion ſo ſpread and 


prevaiPd, as to drive Chriſtianity out of any Country without Force, where the Mi- 
niſters of it did their Duty to teach, adorn and ſupport it. 
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As to the following Words, Nor is that always the true Religion which does ſo ſpread Pag. 6. 
and prevail ; as I doubt not but you will acknowledge with me, when you have but con- 

ſider d within how few Generations after the Flood, the Worſbip of Falſe Gods prevail d 

againſt that which Noah profeſſed and taught his Children, which was undoubtedly the 

true Religion, almoſt to the utter Excluſion of it, (though that at firſt was the only Ne- 

ligion in the World) without any Aid from Force, or Aſſiſtance from the Powers in being. 

This will need ſomething more than a negative Proof, as we ſhall ſee by and by. S! 
Where I ſay, “ The Inventions of Men need the Force and Help of Men: A Re- L. 2. p. 260. 


cc ligion that is from God, wants not the Aſſiſtance of human Authority. The firſt 

part of thoſe Words you take no notice of; neither grant nor deny it to be ſo, though 
perhaps it will prove a great part of the Controverſy between us. [ $77 

Io my Queſtion, Whether if ſuch a Toleration as is propos'd'by the Author of 

ce the Firſt Letter, were <ſtabliſhd in France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, &c, the true 

'« Religion would not be a gainer by it? You anſwer, That the true Religion would be Pag. 9. 
a loſer 515 in thoſe few Places where it is now eſtabliſh'd. as the National Religion; and 
particularly, you name Exgland. It is then, it ſeems, by your way of moderate Force 

and lower Penalties, that in all Countries where it is National, the true Religion hath 
prevail'd and ſubſiſts. For the Controverſy is between the Author's univerſal Tolera- 


fs ou your new way of Force; for greater Degrees of Force, you condemn as 
; Vol. * 5 255 Ii j 
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hurtful. Say then that in Exgland, and wherever the true Religion is National, it has 
been beholden to your Force for the Advantages and Support it has had, and 1 will 
yield you the Cauſe. But of National Religions, and particularly that of Exgland, I 

have occaſion to ſpeak more in another place. 4 r 
Pag. 9. In the next Place you anſwer, That you ſuppoſe T do not hope I ſhall perſuadę the norid 
to conſent to my Toleration. I think by your Logick, a Propoſition is not leſs true or 
falſe, becauſe the World will or will not be perſuaded to conſent to it. And there- 
fore, though it will not conſent to a general Toleration, it may nevertheleſs be true 
that it would be advantageous to the true Religion: and if no body muſt ſpeak Truth 
till he thinks all the World will be perſuaded by it, you muſt have a very good Opi- 
pinion of your Oratory, or elſe you will have a very good Excuſe to turn your Par- 
ſonage, when you have one, into a fine Cure. But though I have not ſo good an O- 
pinion of my Gift of Perſuaſion, as perhaps you have of yours; yet T think I may 
without any great Preſumption hope, that i may as ſoon-perſnade England, the World, 
or any Government in it, to conſent to my Toleration, as you perſuade it to content it 
JJ ———2ʃ̃᷑᷑ n en ed OOO 
Vou farther anſwer, If ſuch a Toleration, eſtabliſh'd there, would permit the Po- 
ctrine of the Church of England to be truly preach'd, and its Worſhip ſet up in any 
Popiſh, Mahometan or Pagan Country, you think true Religion would be 4 Gainer 
Pag. 10. hy it for a time; bat you think withal, that an univerſal Toleration would ruine it both 
there and every where elſe, inthe end. You grant it then poſſible, notwithſtanding 
the Corruption of human Nature, that the true Religion may gain ſome where, 
and for ſome time, by Toleration: It will gain under a new Toleration you think, but 
decay under an old one; Would you had told us the Reaſon why you think ſo. But 
Pag. 5 Jon think there is great Reaſon to fear, that without God's extraordinary Providence, it 
mould in à much ſhorter time, than any one, who does not well confider the Matter, wil 
imagine, be moſt effectually extirpated by it throughout the world; If you have conſide- 
red right, and the Matter be really ſo, it is Demonſtration, that the Chriſtian Religion, 
ſince Conſt antine s time, as well as the true Religion before AMoſess time, muſt needs 
have been totally extinguiſh'd out of the World, and have ſo continued, unleſs by Mi- 
racle and immediate Revelation reſtor d. For thoſe Men, 7. e. the Magiſtrates, upon 
whoſe being of the true Religion, the Preſervation of it, according to you, depends, 
living all of them under a free Toleration, muſt needs loſe the true Religion effectually 
and ſpeedily, from among them; and they quitting the true Religion, the Aſſiſtance 
of Force, which ſhould ſupport” it againſt a general Defection, be utterly loſt. 
The Princes of the World are, I ſuppoſe, as well infected with the depraved Na- 
ture of Man, as the reſt of their Brethren. Thefe, whether 100 or 1000, ſuppoſe they 
lived together in one Society, wherein, with the true Religion, there were a free Lo- 
leration, and no Coact ive Power of the Magiſtrate employed about Matters of Religion, 
would the true Religion be ſoon extirpated amongſt them? If you fay it would not, you 
muſt grant Toleration not to be ſo deſtructive of the true Religion, as you ſay; or you 
muſt think them of another Race, than the reſt of corrupt Men, and free from that 
general Taint. If you grant that the true Religion would be quickly extirpated amongſt 
them, by Toleration, living together in one Society, the ſame will happen to them, 
living as Princes, where they are free from all coactive Power of the Magiſtrate in 
Matters of Religion, and have as large a Toleration as can be imagin d. Unleſs you 
will ſay, that depraved human Nature works leſs in a Prince than a Subject; and is 
moſt tame, moſt mortified, where it has moſt Liberty and Temptation. Muſt not then, 
if your Maxim be true, Toleration quickly deprive the few Orthodox Princes that are 
in the World (take it when you will) of the true Religion; and with them, take 
away the Aſſiſtance of Authority, Which is neceſſary to ſupport it amongſt their Sub- 
jects ? Toleration then does not, Whatever your Fears are, make that woful wrack on 
true Religion which you talk of. r 
1 Aſhall give you another Evidence of it, and then come to examine your great Reaſon 
taken from the Corruption of human Nature, and the Inftance you fo often repeat, and 
build fo much on, the Apoſt acy after the Flood. Toleration, 2 ſay, would quickly, 
and effetuully extirpate the true Religion throughout the World. What now is the 
Means to preſerve true Religion in the World? If you may be believed, tis Force, 
but not all Force, great Severities, Fire, Faggot, Impriſonment, Loſs of Eſtate, &c. 
Theſe will do more harm than geod ; tis only lower and moderate Penalties, ſome tole- 
rable Inconvenjences, can do the Buſineſs. If then moderate Force hath not bee — 
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along, no, nor any where, made, uſe of for the Preſervation of the true Religion, the 


Maintenance and Support of the true Religion in the World, has not been owing to 


what you oppoſe to Toleration : And ſo your Argument againſt Toleration is our of 
Doors. | | 


Vou give us in this and the foregoing Pages, the Grounds of your Fear, It is the 


Corruption of human Nature which oppoſes the true Religion. You expreſs it thus, bag. 7. 


Tdolatry prevailing. againſt it [the true Religion] not by its own Light and Strength, 
far it could have nothing of either, but merely by the Advantage it had in the Corruption 
and Pravity of human Nature, finding out to is ſelf more agreeable Religions than the true. 

For, ſay you, whatever Hardſhips jome Falſe Religions may impoſe, it will however, al- 
ways be eaſier to carnal and worldly-minded Men, to give even their Firſt-born for their 
Tranſgreſſions, than to mortify their Luſts from which they ſpring, which no Religion but 
the true, requires of them. I wonder, ſaying this, how you could any longer miſtake 
the Magiſtrate s Duty, in reference to Religion, and not ſee wherein Force truly can 
and ought to be ſerviceable to it. What you have ſaid, plainly ſhews you, that the 
Aſſiſtance the Magiſtrate s Authority can give to the true Religion, is in the ſubduing 
of Luſts, and its being directed againſt Pride, Injuſtice, Rapine, Luxury and Debau- 
chery, and thoſe other Immoralities which come properly under his Cogniſance, and 
may be corrected by Puniſhments; and not by the impoſing of Creeds and Cere- 


monies, as you tell us. Sound and Decent, you might have left out, whereof their Pag. 13. 


1 not the Law of God, will always be Judge, and conſequently the 
Ulle. f | | | | 


2011. e Caſe between the true and falſe Religions, as you have ſtated it, in ſhort, ſounds 


thus, True Religion bas always Light and Strength of its own, ſufficient to prevail with all pag 7, 


that ſeriouſly conſider it, and without Prejudice. 1dolatry, or Falſe Religions have no- 
thing of Light or Strength to prevail with. Why then does not the true Religion pre- 
vail againſt the falſe; having ſo much the Advantage in Light and Strength? The 
Counter- balance of Prejudice hinders.» And wherein does that conſiſt? The Drun- 

kard muſt part with his Cups and Companions, and the voluptuous Man with his 
Pleaſures. The Proud and Vain muſt lay by all Exceſs in Apparel, Furniture and At- 

tendance; and Money, the ſupport of all theſe, muſt be got only by the ways of Ju- 
ſtice, Honeſty, and fair Induſtry: And every one muſt live peaceably, uprightly, and 
friendly with his Neighbour. Here then the Magiſtrate's Aſſiſtance is wanting: Here 
they may and ought to interpoſe their Power, and by Severities, againſt Drunkeneſs, 
Laſeiviouſneſs, and all ſorts of Debauchery; by a ſteady and unrelaxed Puniſhment of 
all the ways of Fraud and Injuſtice; and by their Adminiſtration, Countenance, and 
Example, reduce the Irregularities of Mens Manners into Order, and bring Sobriety, 
Peaceableneſs, Induſtry and Honeſty into Faſhion. This is their proper Buſineſs every 
where ; and for this they have a Commiſſion from God, both by the Light of Na- 
ture and Revelation; and by this, removing the great Counterpoiſe, which lies in 
ſtrictneſs of Life, and is ſo ſtrong a Biaſs, with the greateſt part, againſt the true Re- 
ligion, they would caſt the Balance on that fide, --For if Men were forced by the 
Magiſtrate to live ſober, honeſt and ſtrict Lives, whatever their Religion were, would 
not the Advantage be on the fide of Truth, when the gratifying of their Luſts were not 
to be obtained by forſaking her ? In-Mens Lives lies the main Obſtacle to right Opi- 
nions in Religion: and if you will not believe me, yet what a very rational Man of 


the Church of England fays in the Caſe, will deſerve to be remembred. Did Religion Bentley's 
beſtow. Heaven, without any Forms and Conditions, indifferently upon all; Tf the Crown of Sermon 0 
Life was Hereditary, and free to good and bad, and not ſettled by Covenant upon the ibe Folly of 


Elect of God only, ſuch as live ſoberly, righteouſſy and godly” in this preſent 


"yo . ! . 2 : . * 6. 
World ; I believe there would be no ſuch thing as an Infidel among us. And without Con- dy 


troverſy tis the way and means of attaining to Heaven, that makes profane Scoffers ſowil- 
ling to let go the Expectation of it. Tis not the Articles of the Creed, but their Duty to 
God and their Neighbour, that is ſuch an inconſiſtent incredible Legend. They will not 
practiſe tbe Rules of Religion, and therefore they cannot believe the Doctrines it. The 
ingenious Author will pardon me the change of one Word, which I doubt not but 
ſutes his Opinion, though it did not ſo well that Argument he was then on. 

Lou grant the true Religion has always Light, and Strength to preuail; falſe Re- 
ligions haue neit ber. Take away the Satisfaction of Mens Luſts, and which then, 1 
pray, hath the Advantage? Will Men, againſt the Light of their Reaſon, do Violence 
to their Underſtandings, and forſake Truth, and Salvation too, gratis“ X * 
V 4 | ere, 
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here, No Religion but the true requires of Men the difficult Task of mortyfying their Liſts, 
This being granted you, what Service will this do you to prove a neceſſity of Force to 
puniſh all Diſſenters in England ? Do none of their Religions require the mortifying of 
Luſts as well as yours? | : | 3 eee 
And now. let us conſider your Inſtance whereon you build ſo much, that we hear of 

it over and over again. For you tell us. e amen. but het not by the Hely 
of Force, as has been ſufficiently ſhewn. And again, That Truth left fo ſhift for her ſelf, 
will not do well enough, has been ſufficiently ſhewn. What you have done to ſnew this, 
is to be ſeen, where you tell us, Vithin how few Generations after the Flood, the worſhip: 
of falſe Gods prevail d againſt the Religion which Noah profeſſed, and taught his Children, 
(which was undoubtedly the true Religion) almoſt to the utter Excluſion of it, (though that 
at firſt was the only Religion in the World) without any Aid from Force, or the Aſſiſtance 
of the Powers in being, for any thing we find in the Hiſtory of thoſe Times, as we may rea- 
ſonably believe, conſidering that it found an Entrance into the World,” and Entertainment 
init, when it could have no ſuch Aid, or Aſſiſtance. Of which (beſides the Corruption of 
Human Nature) you ſuppoſe there can no other Cauſe be aſſigned,” or none more probable 
than this, that the Powers then in being, did not do what they might and ought tohave done, 
towards the preventing or checking that horrible Apoſtacy. Here you tell us, that the 
worſhip of falſe Gods, within a very few Generations after the Flood, prevail'd-ag ainſt 
the true Religion, almoſt to the utter. Excluſion-of it. This you ſay indeed, but without 
any Proofs 3 and unleſs that be ſhewing, you have not, as you pretend; any way ſhemn 
it. Out of what Records, I beſeech you, have you it, that the true Religion 
was almoſt wholly extirpated out of the World, within a few Generations after the 
Flood? The Scripture, the largeſt Hiſtory we have of thoſe Times, ſays nothing of it; 
nor does, as I remember, mention any as guilty of Idolatry, within 2 or 300 Years af- 
ter the Flood. In Canaan it ſelf, ] do not think: that you can out of any credible 
Hiſtory ſhew, that there was any Idolatry within ten or twelve Generations after Noah ; 
much leſs that it had ſo overſpread the World, and extirpated the true Religion, out 
of that part of it, where the Scene lay of thoſe Actions recorded in the Hiſtory of the 
Bible. In Abraham's time, Meichiſedeck who was King of Salem, was alſo the Prieſt 
of the moſt High God. We read that God, with an immediate Hand, puniſh'd mi- 
raculouſly, firſt Mankind, at the Confuſion of Babel, and afterward Sodom, and four 
other Cities; but in neither of theſe Places is there any the leaſt mention of Idolatry, 
by which they provoked God, and drew down Vengeance on themſelves. So that truly 
you have ſbemn nothing at all, and what the Scripture ſhews is againſt you. For be- 
ſides, that it is plain by Aelchiſedeck the King of Salem, and Prieſt of the moſt High 
God, to whom Abraham paid Tithes, that all the Land of Canaan was not yet over- 
ſpread with Idolatry, though afterwards in the time of Jaſpua, by the Forfeiture was 
therefore made of it to the Jſraehites, one may have reaſon to ſuſpect it were more defi- 
led with it, than any part of the World. Beſides Salem, I ſay, he that reads the 


Gen. 20, Story of Abimelech, will have reaſon to think, that he alſo and his Kingdom, though 
| 1 N 5 


21, 26. 
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I Kings 
19. 10. 


-Philiſtines, were not then infected with Idolat . 1015 
Tou think they, and almoſt all Mankind were Idolaters, but you may be miſtaken; 
and that which may ſerve to ſhew it, is the Example of Elijah the Prophet, who 
was at leaſt as infallible a Gueſſer as you, and was as well inſtructed in the State and 
Hiſtory of his own Country, and Time, as you can be in the State of the whole 
World three or four thouſand Years ago. Elijah thought that Idolatry had wholly 
_ extirpated the true Religion out of Jrae/, and complains thus to God. The-Chil- 
Aren of Iſrael have forſaken thy Covenant, thrown down thy Altars, and ſlain thy Pro- 


Ver. 14. phets with the Sword; and I, even I alone, am left, and they ſeek my Life to take it a- 


Pag. 9. 


way. And he is ſo fully perſuaded of it, that he repeats it again: And yet God tells 
bim, that he had there yet 7000 Knees that had not bowed to Baal, 7000 that 
were not Idolaters: though this was in the Reign of Abab, a King zealous for Ido- 
latry ; and in a Kingdom ſet-up in an idolatrous Worſhip, which had continued the 
national Religion, eſtabliſhed and promoted by the continued Succeſſion of ſeveral 
4dolatrous Princes. And though the national Religions ſoon after the Flood were 


falſe, which you are far enough from proving; how does it thence follow, that the 


true Religion was near extirpated? which it muſt needs quite have been, before 


St. Beten s time, if there were ſo great reaſon to fear, as you tell us, That the true Re- 


Aigion, without the Aſſiſtance of Force, would in 4 much ſpurter time, than any 
n that does. not well conſider the matter meud imagine, be moſt eſfectually ne 
t 99 ? ate 
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pated throughout the World, For about 2000 Years after Noah's time, St. Peter tells 


us, That in every Nation, be that feareth God, and worketh Righteouſneſs, is accepted by Acts 10. 


bim. By which words, and by the occaſion on which they were ſpoken, it is manifeſt, 35- 
that in Countries where for 2000 Years together no Force had been uſed for the ſup- 
port of Noah's true Religion, it was not yet wholly extirpated. But that you may 
not think it was ſo near, that there was but one left, only Cornelius, if you will took 


into Acts 17. 4. you will find a great Multitude of them at Theſſalonica, And of the Ver. 17. 


devout Greeks a great Multitude believed, and conſorted with Paul aud Silas. And 
again, more of them in Athens, a City wholly given to Idolatry. For that thoſe 
S«Coperor Which we tranſlate devout, and whereof many are mentioned in the 4&5, 
were Gentiles, who worſhipped the true God, and kept the Precepts of Noah, 
Mr. Mede has abundantly proved. So that whatſoever you, who have well conſidered 
the Matter, may imagine of the ſhortneſs of time, wherein Noah's Religion would be 
effectually extirpated throughout the World, without the Aſſiſtance of Force, we find it 
at Athens, at Philippi, at Corinth, amongſt the Romans, in Antioch of Piſidia, in 
Theſſalonica, above 2000 Years after, and that not ſo near being extinguiſſ d, but that 
in ſome of thoſe Places the Profeſſors of it were numerous: at Theſſalonica they are 
call d a great Multitude : at Antioch many : and how many of them there were in other 
parts of the World, whereof there was no occaſion to make mention in that ſhort Hi- 
ſtory of the A&s of the Apoſtles, who knows ? If they anſwered, in other Places, to 
what were found in theſe, as what Reaſon is there to ſuppoſe they ſhould not? I think 
we may imagine them to be as many, as there were effectually of the true Religion 
Chriſtians in Europe, a little before the Reformation, notwithſtanding the Aſſiſtance 
the Chriſtian Religion had from Authority, after the withdrawing of Miracles. 

But you have a Salvo, for you write warily, and endeavour to fave your ſelf on all 


Hands; you ſay, There is great Reaſon to fear, that without God's EXTRAORDINA- Pag. 9 


RY PROVIDENCE, it would in a much ſhorter time, than any one, who does not well 
conſider the Matter, would imagine, be moſt eſfectually extirpated by it, throughout the 
World. Tis without doubt, the Providence of God which governs the Affairs both of 
the World and his Church; and to that, whether you call it Ordinary or Extraor- 
dinary, you may truſt the Preſervation of his Church, without the uſe of ſuch Means, 
as he has no where appointed or authorized. You fancy Force neceſſary to preſerve 
the true Religion, and hence you conclude the Magiſtrate authorized, without any far- 
ther Commiſſion from God, to uſe it, if there be no other Mans left; and therefore 
that muſt be uſed : If Religion ſhould be preſerved: without it, it is by the Extraordi- 
aary Providence of Gad; where Extraordinary ſigniſies nothing, but begging the thing 
in queſtion. The true Religion has been preſerved many Ages, in the Church, with- 
out Force. Ay, ſay you, that was by the Extraordinary Providence of God. His 
Providence which over-rules all Events, we eaſily grant it: But why Extraordinary 
Providence? becauſe Force was neceſſary to preſerve it. And why was Force neceſſary ? 
becauſe otherwiſe, without Extraordinary Providence, it cannot be preſer vd. In 
fuch Circles covered under good Words, but miſapplied, one. might ſhew you taking 
many a Turn in your Anſwer, if it were fit to waſte others Time to trace your Wan- 
derings. God has appointed Preaching, Teaching, Perſuaſion, Inſtruction, as a means 
to continue and propagate his true Religion in the World; and if it were any where 
preſerved and propagated without that, we might call it his Extraordinary Providence z 
but the Means he has appointed being uſed, we may conclude, that Men have done 
their Duties, and ſo may leave it to his Providence, however we will call it, to pres 
ſerve the little Flock (which he bids not to fear) to the end of the World. 

But let us return again to what you ſay, to make good this Hypotheſis of yours, 
That Idolatry entred firſt into the World by the Contrivance, and ſptead it ſelf by the 
Endeavours of private Men, without the Aſſiſtance of the Magiſtrates, and thoſe in 


Power. To prove this, you tell us, That it foum Entrance into the World, and Enter- Pag. 6. 


tainment in it, when it could have no ſuch Aid or Aſiſtance. When was this, I beſeech 
you; that Idolatry found this Entrance into the world? Under what King's Reign was 
it, that you are ſb poſitive it could have no ſuch Aid or Afiſtance ? If you had named the 
Time, the thing (though of no great Moment to you) had been ſure. But now we may 
very juſtly — — this bare Aſſertion of yours. For ſince we find, as far back as we 
have any Hiſtory of it, that the great Men of the World were always forward to ſet 
up and promote Idolatry and falſe Religions, you onght to have given us ſome Reaſon 
why, without Authority from Hiſtory, you affirm that Idolatry, at its entrance _ 
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the World, had not that Aſſiſtance from Men in Power, which it never fails: of af: 


terwards. Who they were that made Iſrael to ſin, the Scripture tells us. Their 


Kings were ſo zealous Promoters of Idolatry, that there is ſcarce any one of them, 
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that has not that Brand left upon him in Holy Writ. | | 
One of the tirſt falſe Religions, whoſe riſe and way of propagating we have an ac- 
count of in Sacred Hiſtory, was by an ambitious Uſurper; who, having rebell'd a- 


gainſt his Maſter, with a falſe Title ſet up a falſe Religion, to ſecure his Power and 
, Dominion. Why this might not have been done before Feroboam's Days, and Idols 


ſet up at other Flaces, as well as at Dan and Bethel, to ſerve politick Ends, will need 
ſome other Proof, than barely ſaying, it could not be ſo at firſt, The Devil, unleſs 
much more ignorant, was not leſs buſy in thoſe Days to engage Princes in his Fa- 
vour, and to weave Religion into Affairs of State, the better to introduce his Wor- 
ſkip, and ſupport Idolatry, by accommodating it to the Ambition, Vanity, or Su- 
perſtition, - of Men in Power : and therefore, you may as well ſay, that the Corrup- 
tion of human Nature, as that the afiſtance of the Powers in being, did not, in thoſe 
Days, help forward falſe Religionsz becauſe your Reading has furniſh'd you with 
no particular mention of it out of Hiſtory. But you need but ſay, that the Vor- 


' ſhip of falſe Gods prevail'd without any Aid from Force, or the Aſſiſtance of the 


Powers in being, for any thing we find in the Hiſtory of thoſe times, and then you 
have ſufficiently hemn, what? even that you have juſt nothing to h for your 
Aſſertion. 300 | | | | 


* 


But whatever that any thing is ; which you find in Hiſtory, you may meet with 


Men (whoſe reading yet I will not compare with yours) who think they have found 
in Hiſtory, that Princes, and thoſe in Power, firſt corrupred the true Religion, by 
ſetting up the Images and Symbols of their Fredeceflors in their Temples z which, by 


- ." their Influence, and the ready Obedience of the Prieſts they appointed, were in Suc- 


2 


ceſſion of Time propos d to the People as Objects of their Worſhip. Thus they think 
they find in Hiſtory that Iſis, Queen of Egypt, with her Counſellor Thoth, inſtituted 
the Funeral-Rites of King Oſiris, by the Honour done to the ſacred Ox. They 
think they find alſo in Hiſtory, that the ſame Thoth, who was alſo King of Egypt 
in his turn, invented the Figures of the firſt Egyptian Gods, Saturn, Dagon, Jupi- 
ter Hammon, and the reſt: that is, the Figures of their Statues or Idols; and that 
he inſtituted the Worſhip and Sacrifices of theſe Gods: And his Inſtitutions were ſo 
well aſſiſted by thoſe in Authority, and obſerved by the Prieſts they ſet up, that the 
Worſhip of thoſe Gods ſoon became the Religion of that, and a: Pattern to other 
Nations. And here we may perhaps, with good reaſon, place the riſe and original 
of Idolatry after the Flood, there being nothing of this kind more ancient. So rea- 
dy was the Ambition, Vanity, or Superſtition of Princes, to introduce their Prede- 
ceſſors into the Divine Worſhip of the People, to ſecure to themſelves: the greater 
Veneration from their Subjects, as deſcended from the Gods; or to erect ſuch a Wor- 
ſhip, and ſuch a Prieſthood, as might awe the blinded and ſeduced, People into that 
Obedience they deſired. Thus Ham, by the Authority of his Succeſſors, the Rulers 
of Egypt, is firſt brought for the Honour of his Name and Memory into their Temples, 
and never left, till he is erected into a God, and made Jupiter Hammon, &c. which 
Faſhion took afterwards with the Princes of other Countries. ne bn 2602-03 
Was not the great God of the Eaſtern Nations, Baal, or Jupiter Belus, one of the 


firſt Kings of ria? And which, 1 pray, is the more likely, that Courts, by their 


Inſtruments the Prieſts, ſhould thus advance the Honour of Kings amongſt the Peo- 
ple for the Ends of Ambition and Power; or the People find out theſe reſined ways 


of doing it, and introduce them into Courts for the enſlaving themſelves? What I- 


dolatry does your Hiſtory tell you of among the Greeks, before Phoroneus and Danaus, 
Kings of the Argives, and Cecrops and Theſeus Kings of Attica, and Cadmus King 


of Thebes introduced it? An Art of Rule tis probahle they borrowed from the E- 
&Yptians.' So that if you had not vouch'd the Silence of Hiſtory, without conſult - 


ing it, yon would poſſibly have found, that in the firſt Ages, Princes, by their Iuflu- 


ence and Aid, by the Help and Artifice of the Prieſts they employ d, their Fables of 


their Gods, their. Myſteries and Oracles, and all the Aſſiſtance they could give it by 
their Authority, did ſo much againſt the Truth, before direct Force was grown into 
Faſhion, and appear d openly, that there would be little reaſon of putting the Guard 
and Propagation of the true Religion into their Hands now, and arming them with 
Force to promote it. r eee eee 5120 tr BF 5: ag. 
63 | | 


That this was the Original of Idolatry in the World, and that it was borrowed by 
other Magiſtrates from the Egyptians, is farther evident in that this Worſhip was 
ſettled in Egypt, and grown the national Religion there, before the Gods of Greece, 
and ſeveral other idolatrous Countries were born. For though they took their Pat- 
tern of deifying their deceaſed Princes, from the Egyptians, and kept, as near as 
they could, to the Number and Genealogies of the Egyptian Gods; yet they took the 
Names ſtill of ſome great Men of their own, which they accommodated to the My- 
thology of the Egyptians. Thus, by the aſſiſtance of the Powers in being, Idolatry 
entred into the World after the Flood: Whereof, if there were not ſo clear Foot- 
ſteps in Hiſtory, why yet ſhould you not imagine Princes and Magiſtrates, engaged in 
falſe Religions, as ready to employ, their Power for the maintaining and promoting 
their falſe Religions in thoſe Days, as we find them now ? And therefore, what you 


s A 
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ſay in the next Words, of the Entrance of Idolatry into the world, and the Entertain- Pag. 6. 


ment it found ix it, will not paſs for ſo very evident, without Proof, though you tell 
us never ſo confidently, that you ſuppoſe, beſides the Corruption of human Nature, there 
can no other Cauſe be aſſigned of it, or none, more probable than this, That the Powers 
then in being, did not what they might and ought to have done, (i. e. if you mean it to 
your purpoſe, ufe Force your way, to make Men conſider, or to impoſe Creeds and 
ways of Worſhip) towards the preventing or checking that horrible 3 | 
I grant that the entrance and growth of Idolatry, might be owing: to the Negli- 
gence of the Powers in being, in that they did not do what they might and ought to 
have done, in ufing their Authority to ſuppreſs the Enormities of Mens Manners; 
and correct the Irregularity of their Lives. But this was not all the aſſiſtance they 
gave to that horrible 1 5 They were, as far as Hiſtory gives us any Light, the 
Promoters of it, and Leaders in it, and did what they ought not to have done, by 
ſetting up falſe Religions, and uſing their Authority to eſtabliſh them, to ſerye their 
corrupt and ambitious Deſigns. 1d 05 | 
National R<ligions, eſtabliſh'd by Authority; and enforced by the Powers in being, 
we hear of every where , as far back as we have any account of the riſe and growth 
of the Religions of the World. Shew me any Plage, within thoſe few Generations, 
wherein you ſay the Apoſtacy-prevail'd after the Flood, where the Magiſtrates, being 
of the true Religion, the Subjects by the Liberty of a Toleration, were led into falſe 
Religions, and then you will produce ſomething againſt Liberty of Conſcience. But 
to talk of that great Apoſtacy, as wholly owing to Toleration , when you can- 
not produce one Inſtance of Toleration then in the World, is to ſay what you 
leaſe, i J 1 f | 
f That the majority of Mankind were then, and always have been, by the Corrup- 
tion and Pravity of human Nature, led away, and kept from embracing the true Re- 
ligion, is paſt doubt. But whether this be owing to Toleration, in matters of Reli- 


gion, is the Queſtion. David deſcribes an horrible Corruption and Apoſtacy in his 


time, ſo as to ſay, There is none that doth good, no not one; and yet I do not think pal. 14. 


you will ſay, a Toleration then in that Kingdom was the Cauſe of it. If the greateſt 
pa cannot be ill without a Toleration, I am afraid you muſt be fain to find out a 
oleration in every Country, and in all Ages of the World. For I think it is true, 
of all Times and Flaces , that the broad Way, that leadeth to Deſtruction , has had 
moſt Travellers. I would be glad to know where it was that Force, your way ap- 
ply'd, i. e. with Puniſhments only upon Non-conformiſts, ever preyail'd. to bring the 
greater Number into the zarrow way, that leads unto Life; which our Saviour tells 
us, there are few that find. | | 
The Corruption of human Nature, you ſay, oppoſes the true Religion. I grant it 
you. There was alſo, ſay you, an horrible Apoſtacy after the Flood; let this alſo 


be granted you: and yet from hence it will not follow, that the true Religion can- 


not ſubſiſt and prevail in the World without the aſſiſtance of Force, your way ap- 
py, till you have ſhewn, that the falſe Religions, which were the Inventions of 
Men, grew up under Toletation, and not by the Encouragement and Aſſiſtance of 
the Powers in being. | pts 

How near ſoever therefore, the true Religion was to be extinguiſh'd within 4 few 
Generations after the Flood, (which whether more in Danger then, than in moſt Ages 


ſince, is more than you can thew.) This will be ſtill the Queſtion; whether the Li- 


berty of Toleration, or the Authority of the Powers in being, contributed moſt to 


it? And whether there can be no other, nor more probable Cauſe afſigned , than the 
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want of Force; your way apply'd, I ſhall leave the Reader to judge. This I im 
ſure, whatever Cauſes any one elſe ſhall agu, are as well proved as yours, if they 
offer them only as their Conjettures. 3 . 
Not but that I think Men could run into falſe and fooliſh ways of Worſhip, with- 
out the Inſtigation or Aſſiſtance of human Authority; but the Powers of the World; 
as far as we have any Hiſtory, having been always forward enough (true Religion as 
little ſerving Princes as private Mens Luſts) to take up wrong Religions, and as for- 
ward to employ their Authority to impoſe the Religion, good or bad, which they 
had once taken up; I can ſee no reaſon why the not uſing of Force, by the Princes 
of the World, ſhould be aſſigned as the ſole, or fo much as the moſt probable Cauſe 
of propagating the falſe Religions of the World, or extirpating the true; or how 
ye can ſo poſitively ſay, Idolatry prevail d without any affiſtance from the Power: 
YE cu Fad e ; 4 r 
| Since therefore Hiſtory leads us ta the Magiſtrates, as the Authors and Promoters 
of Idolatry in the World, to which we may ſuppoſe their not ſuppreſſing of Vice, 
joined as another Cauſe of the ſpreading of falſe Religions, you were beſt conſider, 
whether you can ſtill ſuppoſe there can no other Cauſe be afſignea, of the prevailing of 
the Worſhip of falſe Gods, but the Magiſtrate's not interpoſing his Authority in mat- 
ters of Religion. For that that cannot with any Probability at all be aſſigned as any 
Cauſe, I ſhall give you this farther reaſon. You impute the prevailing of falſe Reli- 
gions to the Corruption and Pravity of human Nature, left to itſelf, unbridled by Au- 
thority. Now if Force, your way applied, does not at all bridle the Corruption and 
Pravity of human Nature, the Magiſtrate's not fo interpoſing his Authority, cannot 
be aſſigned as any Cauſe at all of that Apoſtacy. So that let that Apoſtacy have what 
riſe, and ſpread as far as you pleaſe, it will not make one jot for Force, your way ap- 
plied, or ſne that that can receive any aſſiſtance your way from Authority. For your 
uſe of Authority and Force, being only to bring Men to an outward Conformity to 
the national Religion, it leaves the Corruption and Pravity of human Nature as un- 
bridled as before; as 1 have ſhewn elſewhere. 4 rs to 
Pag. 7. Tou tell us, That it is not true, that the true Religion will prevail by its own Light 
and Strength, without Miracles, or the aſſiſtance of the Powers in being, becauſe of the 
Corruption of buman Nature. And for this you give us an Inſtance in the Apoſtacy 
preſently after the Flood. And you tell us, That without the aſſiſtance of Force it 
would preſently be extirpated out of the World. If the Corruption of human Na- 
ture be ſo univerſal, and ſo ſtrong, that, without the help of Force, the true Religi- 
on is too weak to ſtand it, and cannot at all prevail, without Miracles or Force; How 
come Men ever to be converted, in Countries where the national Religion is falſe? If 
* you ſay by extraordinary Providence, what that amounts to, bas been ſhewn, If you 
ſay this Corruption is ſo potent in all Men, as to oppoſe and prevail againſt the Go- 
ſpel, not aſſiſted by Force or Miracles, that is not true. If in moſt Men, ſo it is ſtill, 
even where Force is uſed. For I deſire you to name me a Country, where the greateſt 
part are really and truly Chriſtians, ſuch as you confidently believe Chriſt, at the laſt 
Day, will own to be ſo. In England having, as you do, excluded all the Diſſenters, 
(or elſe why would you have them puniſh'd, to bring them to embrace the true Reli- 
gion?) you muſt, I fear, allow your ſelf a great Latitude in thinking, if you think 
that the Corruption of human Nature, does not ſo far prevail, even amongſt Confor- 
* miſts, as to make the Ignorance, and Lives, of great Numbers amongſt them, ſuch 
as ſutes not at all with the Spirit of true Chriſtianity. How great their Ignorance 
may be, in the more ſpiritual and elevated parts of the Chriſtian Religion, may be 
- gueſſed, by what the Reverend Biſhop, before cited, ſays of it, in reference to a 
Rite of the Church; the moſt eaſy and obvious to be inſtructed in, and under- 
Paſtoral ſtood. His Words are, In the common Management of that Holy Right { Confirmati- 
Care, pag. on? it is but too viſuble, that of thoſe Multitudes that croud to it, the far greater part 
189. come merely as if they were to receive the Biſhop's Bleſſing, without any Senſe of the Vow 
made by them, and of their renewing their baptiſmal Engagements in it. And if Origen 
| were now alive, might he not find many in our Church, to whom theſe Words of his 
Orig. might be apply'd, hoſe Faith ſignifies only thus much, and goes no farther than this, 
—＋ m viz. that they come duly to the Church, and bow their Heads to the Prieſts, &c. For 
X. it ſeems it was then the Faſhion to bow to the Prieſt as it is now to the Altar, If there- 
fore you ſay Force is neceſſary, becauſe without it no Men will fo conſider as to em- 
© brace the true Religion, for the Salvation of their Souls, that I think it 1 
EY \ | [1 e. 
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Elſe. If you ſay it is neceſſary to uſe ſuch Means as will make the greateſt part ſo em- 
brace it, you muſt uſe ſome other means than Force, your way applied, for that does 
not ſo far work on the Majority. If you ſay it is zeceſſary, becauſe poſſibly it may 
Vork on ſome, which bare Preaching, and Perſuaſion, will not; 1 anſwer, If poſſibly 
your moderate Puniſhments may work on fome, and therefore they are neceſſary, tis as 
_ poſſible, that greater Puniſhments may work on others, and therefore they are neceſſary, 
and ſo on to the utmoſt Severities. „ 5 e e | 
That the Corruption of human Nature is every where ſpread, and that it works, Pag. 25. 
werfully in the Children of Diſobedience, who received not the Love of the Truth, 
ut had Pleaſure in VDurigbteouſneſs; and therefore God gives them up to believe 4 Lie, 
no Body, I think, will deny. But that this Corruption of human Nature works e- 
qually in all Men, or in all Ages; and fo, that God will, or ever did, give up all 
Men, not reſtrained by Force, your way modified and applied, to believe a Lie, (as 
all falſe Religions are) that I yet ſee no reaſon to grant. Nor will this Inſtance of 
Noah's Religion, you ſo much rely on, ever perſuade; till you have proved, that from 
thoſe eight Men which ef the true Religion with them into the new World 
there were not eight thouſand, or eighty thouſand, which retain'd it in the World in 
the worſt Times of the Apoſtacy. And Secondly, till you have proved, that the falſe 
Religions of the World prevail'd, without any Aid from Force, or the Aſſiſtance of 
rhe Powers in being. And Thirdly, That the decay of the rrue Religion was for want 
of Force, your moderate Force, neither of which you have at all proved, as, I think 
it manifeſt. | | 5 1 
One Conſideration more touching Noah, and his Religion, give me leave to ſuggeſt, 
and that is; if Force were ſo neceſſary for the ſupport of the true Religion, as you make 
it, tis ſtrange God, who gave him Precepts about other things; ſhould never reveal 
this to him, nor any Body elſe, that I know. To this, you, who have confeſſed the Scri- 
pture not to have given the Magiſtrate this Commiſſion, muſt ſay, that it is plain enough in 
the Commiſſion that he has from the Law of Nature, and ſo needed not any Revelation, 
to inſtruct the Magiſtrate in the Right he has to uſe Force. I confeſs the Magiſtrates 
have uſed Force in Matters of Religion, and have been as confidently and conſtantly put 
upon it by their Prieſts, as if they had as clear a Commiſſion from Heaven, as St. Peter 
had to preach the Goſpel to the Gentztes. But yet tis plain, notwithſtanding that Com- 
miſſion from the Law of Nature, there needs ſome farther Inſtruction from Revelation, 
ſince it does not appear, that they have found out the right uſe of Force, ſuch as the 
true Religion requires for its Preſervation 3 and though you have after ſeveral thouſands 
of Years, at laſt, diſcovered it, yet it is very imperfectly, you not being able to tell, if a 
Law were now to be made againſt thoſe who have not conſider d as they ought, what 
are thoſe moderate Penalties which are to be employ'd againſt them, though yet with- 
out that all the reſt ſignifies nothing. But however doubtful you are in this, I am glad 
to find you ſo direct, in putting Mens reject ing the true Religion, upon the Difficulty Pag. 3; 
they have to mortify their Luſts, which the true Religion requires of them, and I deſire 
you to remember it in other places, where I have occafion to mind you of it. 42 
To conclude, That we may ſee the great Advantage your Cauſe will receive from 
that Inſtance, you ſo much rely on, of the Apoſtary after the Flood; I ſhall oppoſe 
another to it. Lou ſay, That 1dolatry prevail'd in the World, in.a few Generations, Pag. 6. 
almoſt to the utter Excluſion of the true Religion, without any Aid from Force, or Affiſtatice 
of the Powers in being, by reaſon of Toleration. And therefore, you think there ts great pag, 21 
reaſon to fear, that the true Religion would, by Toleration, quickly be moſt effeftually 
extirpated throughout the World, And I ſay, that after Chriſtianity was received for 
the Religion of the Empire, and whilſt Political Laws, and Force, interpoſed in it, an Mede pi 
horrible Apoſtacy prevail'd, to almoſt the utter Exclufion of true Religion, and a ge- 30. p. 194. 
neral introducing of Idolatry. And therefore I think there is great reaſon tb fear & Apo: 
more harm than good, from the uſe of Force in Religion. . . I be late 
This I think as good an Argument againſt, as yours for Force, and ſomething we 
better; ſince what you build on e you; not proved from Hiſtory : 
whereas the matter of Fact here is well known, not will you deny it, when you con- 
ſider the State of Religion in Chriſtendom under the Aſſiſtance of that Force, which 
you tell us, ſucceeded and ſupplied the place of withdrawn Miracles, which in your 
Opinion, are ſo neceſſary in the abſence of Force, that you make that the reaſon of 
their continuance ; and tell us, they were continued till Force could be had; not ſo pag, 372 


much for evincing the Truth of Chriſtian 127 as to ſupply the want of the Magiſt rate 
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Mente. So that whenever Force fail d, there, according to your Hypotheſis, are 
iracles to ſupply it want; for without one of them, the true Religion (if we may | 
lieve you) will foon be utter lj extirpated; and what Force, in the abſence of Mira- 

cles, produced in Chriſtendom ſeveral Ages before the Reformation, is ſo well known, 

that it will be haid to find what Seryice your way of arguing will do any but the Ro- 


mich Religion. e A en l 1 
But to take your Argument in its full Latitude, ynu ſay, but you ſay it without 
Book, that there was once a Lolerat ion in the World to the almoſt utter Extirpation 
of the true Religion; and I ſay to you, that as far as Records authorize either Opi- 
nion, we may ſay Force has been always uſed in Matters of Religion, to the great 
Prejudice of the true Religion, and the f rofeſſors of it. And there not being an Age 
wherein you can ſhew me, upon a fair Trial of an eſtabliſhd National Toleration, that 
the true Religion was extirpated, or endangered, 8 much as you pretend by it: 
Whereas there is no Age (whereof we have ſufficient Hiſtory to judge of this Matter) 
wherein it will not be eaſy to find that the true Religion, and its Followers, ſuffered 
by Force, you will in vain endeavour, by Inſtances, to prove the ill Effects, or uſeleſ- 
neſs of Toleration, ſuch as the Author propoſed, which I challenge you to ſhew-me was 
ever ſet up in the World, or that the true Religion ſuffer d by it; and 'tis to the want 
of it, the Reſtraints and W the true Religion has laboured under, and its 
ſo little ſpreading in the World will juſtly be imputed 5 until, from better Experi- 
ments, you have ſomething to ſay againſt it. | wn” | 
Our Saviour has promiſed that he will build his Church on this fundamental Truth, 
That he is Chriſt the Son of God; ſo that the Gates of: Hell ſhall not prevail againſt it : 
And this I believe, though you tell us the true Religion is not able to ſubſiſt without 
the Aſſiſtance of Force, when Miracles ceaſe. Ido nat remember that our Saviour any 
where promiſes any other Aſſiſtance but that of his Spirit, or gives his little Flock any 
. 1 neat to expect much Countenance or Help from the great Men of the 
orld, or the Coercive Power of the Magiſtrates, nor any where authorizes them to 
uſe it for the ſupport of his Church; Not many wiſe Auen after the Fleſh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, is the Stile of the Goſpel 3 and I believe will be found to be- 
long to all Ages of the Church Militant, paſt and to come, as well as to the firſt ; For 
God, as St. Paul tells us, bas choſen the fooliſh things of the World to confound the wiſe, 
and the weak things of the World to confound the Mighty z and this nat only till Mira- 
cles ceaſed, but ever ſince. To be hated for Chriſt's Name Sake, and by much Tribu- 
lation to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, has been the general and conſtant Lot of the 
People of God, as well as it ſeems to be the current Strain of the New Teſtament ; 
which promiſes nothing of ſecular Power or Greatneſs ;, ſays. nothing of Kings being 
nurſing Fathers, or Qutens nurſing Mothers. which Prophecy, whatever Meaning it 
have, tis like our Saviour would not have omitted to ſupport his Church with ſome. 
Hopes and Aſſurance of ſuch Aſſiſtance, if it were to have any Accompliſhment before 


| - his ſecond Coming; when Ifrael ſhall come in again, and with the Gentiles make up 


A. P. 7. 
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the fulneſs of his glorious Kingdom. But the Tenor of the New Teſtament is, Al that 
will live Godly in Jeſus Chriſt, ſhall ſuffer Perſecution, 2 Tim. 3. 

In your Argument conſider d, you tell us, That, no Man can fail of finding the way of 
Salvation that ſeeks it as be ought. In my Anſwer, I take notice to you, that the 


places of Scripture you cite to prove it, point out this way, of ſeeking, as we ought, to be 


a good Life; as particularly that of St. John, I any one mill du his Will, be ſhall know. 
of the Doctrine whether it be of Cod: upon which I uſe. theſe Words. © So that theſe 
« places, if they prove what you cite them for, That 0 Man can fail of finding the way 


ce of Salvation, who ſeeks it as he ought ; they do alſo prove, that a good Life is the 
d only way to ſeek as we ought ; and that therefore, the Magiſtrates, if they would 


« put Men upon ſeeking the way of Salvation as.they ought, ſhould: by their Laws and 
cc Penalties force them to a good Life; a good Converſation. being the ſureſt and rea» 
« gieſt way to a right Underſtanding. And that if Magiſtrates. will ſeverely and im- 
« partially ſet themſelves againſt Vice, in whomſoeyer. it is found, True Religion 
« ' will be ſpread wider than ever hitherto it has been by the Impoſition of Creed 
« and Ceremonies. To this you. reply, Whether the Magiſtrates ſerting themſelves ſe- 


* verely and impartially againſt what you ſuppoſe I call Vice, or the Impoſition of ſound Creeds 


and decent Ceremonies, does more conduce to the ſpreading. the true Religion, and rendring 
it fruitful in the Lives of its profeſſors, we need nat. examine; you confeſs, you think, both 
togerher do bet; and this, you think, is as much as needs be ſaid to that Paragraph. If 
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it had been put to you, Whether a good Living, or a good Prebend would more con- 
duce to the enlarging your Fortune, I think it would be allow'd you as no improper or 
unlikely Anſwer, what you ſay here, I think both together would do beſt ; but here the 
Caſe is otherwiſe, your. Thinking determines not the Point: and other People of 
equal Authority, may, and I will anſwer for it, do think otherwiſe: but becauſe 
I pretend to no Authority, I will give you a Reaſon, why your Thinking is inſuf- 


ficient. You tell us, That Force is not a fit Means, where it is not neceſſary as well as Pag 30. 


uſeful; and you prove it to be neceſſary, becauſe there is no other Aaeans left. Now if 
the Severity of the Magiſtrate, againſt what I call Vice, will, as you will not deny, pro- 
mote-a good Life, and that be the right way to ſeek the Truths of Religion, here is 
another Means beſides impoſing of Creeds and Ceremonies, to promote true Religion; 
and therefore your Argument for its Neceſſity, becauſe of ub other Aarans left, being 
one, you cannot ſay both together are beſt, when one of them being not neceſſary, 
therefore, by your own Confeſſion, not to be uſed. | 

I having faid, That if ſuch an indirect and at 4 diſtance Uſefulneſs were ſufficient to 
King the Uſe of Force, the Magiſtrate might make his Subjects Eunuchs for the 


ingdom of Heaven: You reply, That you ſuppoſe I will not ſay Caſtration is neceſſary, Pag. 31. 


zcauſe you hope I acknowledge, that Marriage, and that Grace which God denies to none, 
who ſeriouſly ask it, are ſufficient for that Purpoſe. And I hope you acknowledge, that 

reaching, Admonitions and Inſtructions, and that Grace which God denies to none who 
eriouſfly ask- it, are ſufficient for Salvation. So that by this Anſwer of yours, there 
being no more neceſſity of Force to make Men of the true Religion, than there is of 
Caſtration to make Men chaſte, it will ſtill remain that the Magiſtrate, when he thinks 
tit, may, upon your Principles, as well caſtrate Men to make them chaſte, as uſe Force 
to make them embrace the Truth that muſt ſave them. 

I Caſtration be not neceſſary, hecauſe Marriage and the Grace of God is ſufficient; 
without it; nor will Force be neceſſary, becauſe Preaching, and the Grace of God 
is ſufficient without it; and this I think, by your own Rule, where you tell us, Where 


there are many uſeful Means, and ſome of them are ſuffivient without the reſt, there is no Pag. 344 


neceſſity of uſing them all. So that you muſt either-quit your neceſſity of Force, or take 
in Caſtration too; which however, it might not go down with the untractable and 
deſperately perverſe and obſtinate People in theſe Weſtern Countries, yet is a Doctrine, 


you may hope, may meet with a better Reception in the Ottoman Empire, and recom- 
mend you to ſome of my Mabometan:. | : 


Io my ſaying, If what we are apt to think uſeful, were thence to be concluded ſo, L. 2 p.268. 


« we might be in danger to be obliged to believe the pretended Miracles of the Church 
« of Rome, by your way of Reaſoning; Unleſs we will ſay (that which without Impiety 
& cannot be lard) that the wiſe. and benign Diſpoſer and Governour of all things, does not 
ce uſe all uſeful Means for promoting his omn Honour in the world, and the good of Souls: 
This, I think, will conclude as much for Miracles as for Force: You reply, You think 
it will not; For in the place I intend, you ſpeak not of uſeful,” but of competent, i. e. ſuf- 
ficient- Means. Nom competent, or ſufficient Means are nereſſary; but you think no Man 
will ſay that all uſeful Means are ſo: And therefore though, as you affirm, it cannot be 
ſaid without Impiety, that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things has not 
furniſh'd\ Mankind with competent Means for the promoting his own Honour in the World, 
aud the Good of Souls ʒ yet it is very agreeable with Piety, and with Truth too, to ſay that 
he does not now uſe all-uſeful Means: Becauſe as none of his Attributes obliges him to uſe 
more than ſufficient: Means; ſo he may uſe ſufficient Means, without uſing all uſeful 
Means. For where there are many uſeful Means, and ſome of them are ſufficient without 
the reſt, there is no Neceſſity of uſing: them all. So that from God's not uſing Miracles 
nom, to promote the true Religion, I cannot conclude that he does not thinkthem uſeful now, 
but only that he does not think them neceſſary. And therefore, though what we are apt to 
think. uſeful, were thence to be concluded ſo; - yet if whatever is uſeful, be not likewiſe to 
be concluded neceſſary; there is no reaſon to fear that we ſhould be obliged to believe the 
Miracles pretended to by the Church of Rome. For if Miracles be not now neceſſary, there 
7s no Inconvenience in thinking the Miracles pretended to by the Church of Rome, to be 
but: pretended: Miracles. To which I anſwer, Put it how you will, for competent Means, 
or uſeful Means, it will conclude for Miracles ſtill as much as for Force. Your Words 
are theſe, I ſuch a degree of outward Force, as has been mentioned, be reallyof great and A 
neceſſary uſe for the advancing theſe Ends, as taking the world as we find it, you ſay, you 

think-1t appears to be; then it muſt be acknomitag d there is a Right ſomewhere to oi 
MY or 
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the advancing thoſe Ends; unleſs we will ſay (what without Impiety cannot be ſaid) 
2 the wiſe enim Diſpoſe of all things, has not furniſh'd Mankind' with —.— 
Means for the promoting his own Honour in the World, and the Good of Souls, What, 
I beſeech you, now is the Sum of this Argument, but this, orce is of great and ne- 
ceſſary Uſe ; therefore, the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer of al things, 'who will not leave 
Mankind unfurniſpd (which it would be Impiety to ſay) of competent Means for the pro- 
moting his Honour in the World, and the Good of Souls, has given ſomewhere a Right to 
uſe it? wy Th 67 555 ot WL WITT SOIC ne ats | 
. Let us try it now, whether it will not do as well for Miracles. Miracles are of 
great and neceſſary. uſe, (as great and neceſſary at leaſt as Force) therefore, the wiſe 
and benign Diſpoſer of all things, who will not leaue Mankind unfurniſpd ( which it 
would be Impiety to ſay) of competent Means for the promoting his Honour in the World, 
and the good of Souls, has given ſomewhere a Power of Miracles. I ask you, 


when I in the Second Letter uſed your own' Words, apply'd to Miracles inſtead of 


Force, would they not conclude then as well for Miracles as for Force. For you 
muſt remember there was not then in all your Scheme one Word of Miracles to ſup- 
ply. the place of Force. Force alone was mentiotd, Force alone was neceſſary, all 
was laid on Force. Nor was it eaſy to divine, that Miracles ſhould be taken in, to 
mend the Defects of your Hypotheſis, which in your Anſwer to me, you now have 
done, and I eaſily allow it, without holding you to any thing you have ſaid, and 


ſhall always do ſo. For ſeeking Truth, and not Triumph, as you frequently ſuggeſt, 


I ſhall always take your Hypotheſis as you pleaſe to reform it, and either embrace it, 

or ſhew-you why I do not. ER HH n SEE) an n | 
Let us ſee therefore, whether this Argument will do any better now your Scheme 
is mended, and you make Force or Miracles neceſſary. If Force or Miracles are of 
great and neceſſary uſe for the promoting true Religion, and the Salvation of Souls, then 


it muſt be acknowledg'd, that there is ſomewhere a right to uſe the one, or a Power to 


do the other, for the advancing thoſe Ends; unleſs we will ſay (what without Impiety 


cannot be ſaid ) that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things has not 


furniſh'd Mankind with competent Means for the promoting hu own Honour, and the 
Good of. Souls. From whence it will follow, if your Argument be good, that where 
Men have not a right to uſe Force, there ſtill we are to expect Miracles, unleſs we will 
Jay, &c. Now where the Magiſtrates are not of the true Religion, there by this 


part of your Scheme, there is a Right in no body ro uſe Force; for if there were, 
- what need of Miracles (as you tell us there was) in the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, 


to ſupply that Want? Since the Magiſtrates, who were of falſe Religions then, 
were furniſh'd with as much Right, if that were enough, as they are now. So that 
where the Magiſtrates are of falſe Religions, there you muſt, upon your Principles, 
affirm Miracles are {till to ſupply the want of Force; unleſs you will ſay (what with- 
out Impiety cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, 
hath not furniſh'd Mankind with competent Means for the promoting his own-Honour 
in the World , and the Good of Souls. Now how far this will favour the Pretences 
of the Church of Rome to Miracles in the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, and other parts not 
under Popiſh Governments, you were beſt conſider. This is evident, that in all Coun- 
tries where the true Religion is not received for the Religion of the State, and ſupported 
and encouraged by the Laws of. it, you muſt allow Miracles to be as neceſſary now, as 


ever they were any where in the World, for the ſupply of the want of Force, before 


be: 7 


the Magiſtrates were Chriſtians. - And then what Advantage your Doctrine gives to 
the Church of. Rome, is very viſible. For they, like you, ſuppoſing theirs the one 
only true Religion, are ſupply'd by you with this Argument for it, viz. That the true 
Religion will not prevail by its own Light and Strength, without the aſſiſtance of Aira- 
cles or Authority. Which are the competent Means, which, without Impiety, it can- 
not be ſaid, that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, has not furniſh'd 


Mankind with. From whence they will not think it hard to draw this Conſequence ; 


that therefore the wiſe and benign Governor of all things, has continued in their Church 
the Power of Miracles (which yours does not ſo much as pretend to) to ſupply the 
want of the Magiſtrate s aſſiſtance, where that cannot be had to make the true Reli- 
ion prevail. And if a Papiſt ſhould preſs you with this Argument, I would gladly 
1 what you would reply to him. 5 Nen [25 9 


Though this be enough to make good what I ſaid , yet ſince I ſeek Truth, wore 


than my own Juſtification, let us examine a little, what tis you here ſay of compe- 
N | | | | | tent 


N 
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tent Means. Competent Means, you ſay, are neceſſary 3 but you think no Man will ſay, | 
all uſeful deans are ſo. If you think you ſpeak plain, clear determin'd Senſe, when 

you uſed this good Engliſh Word competent, I pity you: If you did it with Skill, 1 
ſend you to my Pagazs and Adahometans. But this ſafe way of Talking, though it be 
not altogether ſo clear, yet it ſo often occurs in you, that tis hard to judge, whe- 
ther it be Art or Nature. Now pray what do you mean by Mankinkind's being fur- Pag. 25, 
niſh'd with competent Means? If it be ſuch Means as any are prevail'd on by to em- 
brace the Truth that muſt ſave them, Preaching is a competent Means; for by Preach- 
ing alone, without Force, many are prevail'd on, and become truly Chriſtians; and 
then your Force, by your own Confeſſion, is not zeceſſary. If by competent, you un- 
derſtand ſuch Means by which all Men are prevail'd on, or the majority, to become 
truly Chriſtians, I fear your Force is no competent Means. Gag 
Which way ever you put it, you muſt acknowledge Mankind to be deſtitute of 
competent Means, or your moderate Force not to be that neceſſary competent Means : 
Since whatever. Right the Magiſtrates may have had any where to. uſe. it, wherever 
it has not been uſed, (let the Cauſe be what it will that kept this Means from be- 
ing uſed) there the People have been deſtitute of that Means. wt 
But you will think there is little reaſon to complain of Obſcurity, you having a- 
bundantly explain'd what you mean by competent, .in ſaying, competent, i. e. ſufficient 
Means. So that we have nothing to do but to find out what you mean by ſufficient - 
and the meaning of that Word, in your uſe of it, you happily give us in theſe follow- 
ing, What does any Man mean by ſufficient Evidence, but ſuch as will certainly win Aſ- Pag. 51; 
ſent wherever it is duly confided ? Apply this to your Means, and then tell me, 
whether your Force be ſuch competetent, i. e. ſufficient Means, that it certainly pro- 
duced embracing the Truth, wherever it was duly, i. e. your way apply'd; if it did 
not, tis plain it is not your competent ſufficient Atans , and ſo the World, without 
any ſueh Imputation to the Divine iſdom and Benignity, might be without it. If you 
will ſay it was /afficient, and did produce that End wherever it was apply'd, I deſire 
you then to tell me whether Mankind hath been always furniſh'd with competent Means. 
You have it now in your Choice, either to talk zmpionſly, or renounce Force, and 
diſownu it to be competent Means; one of the two I do not ſee how, by your own Ar- 
gument, you can avoid. | rant ents. an we 
But to lay by your competent and ſufficient Means, and to eaſe you of the Uncer- 
tainty and Difficulty you will be in to determine what is ſo, in reſpect of Mankind; 
J ſuppoſe it will be little leſs impious to ſay, that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Gover- 
nor bath not furniſh'd Mankind with neceflary Means, as to ſay he hath not furniſti d 
them with competent Means. Now, Sir, if your moderate Penalties, and nothing 
elſe, be, ſince the withdrawing of Miracles, this zeceſſary Means, whit will be left 
you to ſay, by your Argument, of the Viſdom and Benignity of God in all thoſe 
Countries, where moderate Penalties are not made uſe of? where Men are not fur- 
niſh'd with this Means to bring them to the true Religion? For unleſs you fay ; 
that your moderate Penalties have been conſtantly made uſe of in the World for the 
Support and Encouragement of the true Religion, and to bring Men to it, ever ſince 
the withdrawing of Miracles, you muſt confeſs, that not only ſome Countries, (which 
yet were enough againſt you) but Mankind in general, have been unfurniſh'd of the 
neceſſary Means for the promoting the Honour of God in the World, and the Salvation of 
Mens Souls. This Argument out of your own Mouth (were there no other) is ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew the Weakneſs and Unreaſonableneſs of your Scheme; and I hope the 
due Conſideration of it will make you cautious another time, how you entitle the 
Wiſdom and Benignity of God to the Support of what you once fancy to be of great 
and neceſſary Uſe. | | | | | 
I having thereupon ſaid, © Let us not therefore be more wiſe than our Maker in L. 2. p 268; 
ce that ſtupendous and ſupernatural Work of our Salvation, the Scripture, &c. | 
You reply, Though the Work of our Salvation be, as I juſtly cal it, ftupendous Page 35- 
and ſupernatural z yer. you ſuppoſe no ſober Man doubts, but it both admits, and or- 
dinarily requires the Uſe of natural and human Means, in Subordination to that Grace 
which works it. | 
If you had taken notice of theſe immediately following Words of mine, © The 
cc Scripture that reveals it to us, contains all that we can know or do, in order 
ce to it; and where that is ſilent, tis Preſumption in us to direct; You would not 
have thought what you here ſay a ſufficient Anſwer : For though God does make * 
5 5 0 » O 
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of natural and human Means in Subordination to Grace, yet it is not for Man t6 make 
uſe of any Means, in Subordination to his Grace, which God has not appointed, out 


of a Conceit it may do ſome Service indirectiy and at a' diſtance. 


The whole Covenant and Work of Grace, is the Contrivance of Go@'s infinite Wir 
dom. What it is, and by what Means he will diſpenſe his Grace, is known to us by 


- Revelation only; which is ſo little ſuted to human Wiſdom, that the Apoſtle calls it 


the Fooliſhneſs of Preathing. In the Scripture, is contain d all that Revelation, and 
all things 17 for that Work, all the Means of Grace: There God has declared 
all what he would have done for the Salvation of Souls; and if he had thought Force 
neceffary to be join d with the fooliſhneſs of Preaching, no doubt but he would ſome- 
where or other have reveal'd it, and not left it to the Viſdom of Man: which how 
diſproportion'd and oppoſite it is to the Ways and Wiſdom of God in the Goſpel, and 
wh unr to be truſted in the Buſineſs of Salvation, you may ſee, 1 Cor. i. from v. 17, 
to the end. far 9 DP: 0 fo 9 82 

The work of Grace admits, and ordinarily requires the uſe of natural and human Means. 


I deny it not: Let us now hear your Inference; Therefore till I have ſhewn that no Penal 


Laws, that can be made, can do any Service towards the Salvation of Mens Souls in Sub- 
ordination to God's Grace, or that God has forbidden the Magiſtrate to uſe Force, (for 


ſo you ought to put it) but yon rather chuſe (according to your ordinary way) to 
uſe general and doub 


tful Words; and therefore you ſay, To ſerve him in that great 


. Work with the Authority which he has given him, there will be no occaſion for the Caution 


T have given, not to be wiſer than our Maker in that ſtupendous Work of our Salvation. 
By which way of arguing, any thing that I cannot ſhew, cannot poſſibly, cannot indi- 
rely and at a diſtance, or by Accident, do any Service, or God has not forbidden, may 
be made uſe of for the Salvation of Souls. I ſuppoſe you mean expreſsly forbidden, for 
elſe I might think theſe Words, [ho has required this at your Hands 7] a ſufficient 
Prohibition of it. The Sum of your Argument is, what cannot be ſhew'd not to do 
any Service, may be uſed as an human Means in Subordination to Grace, in the Work 
Salvation. To which'Treply, That what may, through the Grace of God, ſome- 
times do ſome Service, cannot, without a farther warrant from Revelation, than Uſe- 
fulneſs, be requir'd, or made uſe of as a ſubordinate Means to Grace. For if ſo, then 
auricular Confeſſion, Penance, Pilgrimages, Proceſſions, &c. which no body can ſhew 
do not ever do any Service, at leaſt, indirectih aud at a diſtance, towards the Salvation 
of Souls, may all be juſtify'd. g ip. 1 1 
. ?Tis not enough that it cannot be ſhewn that it cannot do any Service to juſtify its 
Uſefulneſs ; For what is there that may not, indirectly and at a diſtance, or by Acci- 
dent, do ſome Service? To ſhew that it is an human Means, that God has no where 
appointed, in Subordination to Grace, in tlie ſupernatural Work of Salvation, is enough 
to prove it an unwarrantable Boldneſs to uſe it: And much more ſo in the preſent Caſe 
of Force, which, if put into the Magiſtrate's Hands with Power to uſe it in Matters of 
Religion, will do more harm than good; as I think I have ſufficiently ſhewn. 
And therefore, fince according to you, the Magiſtrate's Commiſſion, to uſe Force 
for the Salvation of Souls, is from the Law of Nature; which Commiſſion reaches to 
none, fince the Revelation of rhe Goſpel, but Chriſtian Magiſtrates 3 tis more natural 
to conclude, (were there nothing elſe in the Caſe but the Silence of Scripture) that the 
Chriſtian Magiſtrate has no ſo ſuch Power, becauſe he has no ſuch Commiſſion any 
where in the Goſpel, wherein all things are appointed neceſſary to Salvation; than 
that there was ſo clear a Commiſſion given to all Magiſtrates by the Law of Nature, 
that it is neceſſary to ſhew a Prohibition from Revelation, if one will deny Chriſtian 
Magiſtrates to have that Power. Since the Commiſſion of the Law of Nature to Ma- 
iſtrates, being only that general one, of doing Good according to the beſt of their 
ages: if that extends to the uſe of Force in Matters of Religion, it will abun- 
dantly more oppoſe than promote the true Religion, if Force in the Caſe has any Ef- 
ficacy at all, and ſo do more harm than good: Which though it ſhews not, (what 
you here demand) that it can not do any Service towards the Salvation of Mens Souls, 
for that cannot be ſhewn of any thing; yet it ſhews the Diſſervice it does, is ſo much 
more, than any Service can be expected from it, that it can never be proved, that God 
as given Power to Magiſtrates to uſe it by the Commiſſion they have of doing Good, 
from the Law of Nature. ls | | 5 
But whilſt you tell me, 77/ I have ſhewn that Force and Penalties cannot do any 
Service towards the Salvation of Souli, there will be no occaſion for the Caution I gave you, 
not 
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not to be wiſer than our Maker in that ſtupendous and ſupernatural Work, you have 
forgot your own Confeſſion, That it is not enough to authorize the uſe of Force, that pag, 30. 
it may be uſeſul, if it be not alſo neceſſary. And when you can prove ſuch Means ne- 
ceflary, which though it cannot be ſhewn, never upon any occaſion, to do any Service; 
yet may be, and is abundantly ſhewn to do ſo little Service, and ſo uncertainly, that 
if it be uſed, it will, if it has any Efficacy, do more Harm than Good: If you can; 
I ſay, prove ſuch a Means as that neceſſary, I think I may yield you the Cauſe. But 
the uſe of ir has ſo much certain Harm, and ſo little and uncertain Good in ir, that it 
can never be ſuppos'd included or intended in the general Commiſſion to the Magi- 
ſtrates, of doing good: Which may ſerve for an Anſwer to your next Paragraph. 
Only let me take notice, that you here make this Commiſſion of the Law of Na- pag. 35. 
ture to extend the Uſe of Force, only to induce thoſe, who would not otherwiſe, to hear 
what may and ought to move them ta embrace the Truth. They have heard all that is 
offered to move them to embrace, i. e. believe, but are not moved: Is the Magiſtrate 
by the Law of Nature commiſſion d to punith them for what is not in their Power? 
for Faith is the Gift of God, and not in a Man's Power: Or is the Magiſtrate com- 
miſſion d by the Law of Nature, which impowers him in general, only to do them good? 
Is he, I fay, commiſſion d to make them lie, and profeſs that which they do not be- 
lieve? And is this for their good? If he puniſh them till they embrace, i. e. believe, he 
uniſhes them for what is not in their Power; if till they embrace, i. e. barely profeſs; 
e puniſhes them for what is not for their good : To neither of which, can he becom- 
miſhon'd by the Law of Nature. r | 1 f 
Io myfaying, Till you can ſhew us a Commiſſion in Scripture, it will be fit for us 
to obey that Precept of the Goſpel, Mark 4. 24. which bids us tate heed what we 
hear. You reply, That this you ſuppoſe is only intended for the vulgar Reader; For it bag. 36. 
ought to be render d, Attend to what you hear; which you prove out of Grotins, What 
if lor my Readers are not ſo learned, as to underſtand-either the Greek Original; or 
Grotius s Latin Comment? Or if we did, are we to be blamed. for underſtanding the 
Scripture in that Senſe, which the National, i. e. (as you ſay): the true Religion au- 
thorizes, and which you tell us, would be a Fault in us if we did not believe? x 
For if, as you ſuppoſe, there be ſufficient Proviſion made in Exgland for inſtructing Pag. 20. 
all Men in the Truth, we cannot then but take the Words in this Senſe, ir being that 
which the Publick Authority has given them; for if we are not to follow the Senſe as 
it is given us in the Tranſlation authorized by our Governors, and uſed by our Worſhip 
eſtabliſh'd by Law, but moſt ſeek it elſewhere, twill be hard to find, how there is any 
other Proviſion made for inſtructing Men in the Senſe of the Scripture, which is the 
Truth that muſt ſave them, but to leave them to their own Enquiry and Judgment, and 
to themſelves, to take whom they think beſt for Interpreters and Expounders of 
Scripture, and to quit that of the true Church, which ſhe has given in her Tranſlation: 
This is the Liberty you take to differ from the true Church, when you think fit, and it 
will ſerve your Purpoſe. She ſays, take heed what you hear; but you ſay, the true Senſs . 
i, Attend to what you bear. Methinks you ſhould not be at ſuch variance with Diſ- 
ſenters; for after all, nothing is ſa like a Nonconfor miſt as a Conformiſt. Though it 
be certainly every one's Right to underſtand the Scripture in that Senſe which appears 
trueſt to him, yet 1 do not ſee how you, upon your Principles, can depart from that 
which the Church of Exgland has given it: But you, I find, when you think fit, take 
that 2 and ſo much Liberty as that, would, I think, fatisfy all the Diſſenters 
in England, | 
As to your other place of Scripture z if St. Paul, as it ſeems to me in that roth to 
the Romans, were ſhewing that the Gentiles were provided with all things neceſſary to 
Salvation, as well as the Jews; and that by having Men ſent to them to preach the 
Goſpel, that Proviſion was made, what you ſay in the two next Paragraphs will ſhew 
us, that you underſtand, that the Greek Word «xe, ſignifies both Hearing and Re- pag. 37. 
port, but does no more anſwer the Force of thoſe two Verſes, againſt you, than if 
you had ſpared all you ſaid with your Greek Criticiſm. The Words of St. Paul are Rom. 10. 
theſe 3 How then ſhall they call on him on whom they have not believed? And how ſhall 14, 17. 
they believe in him of whom they have not heard ? And how ſhall they hear without a 
Preacher? And how ſhall they preach, except they be ſent ? So then Faith cometh by 
Hearing, and Hearing by the Word of God. In this Deduction of the means of pro- 
pagating the Goſpel, we may well ſuppoſe St. Paul would have put in Miracles or 
Penalties, if, as you ſay, one of them had been neceſſary. But whether or no every. 
Vol. II. : | . - _ Reader- 
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Reader will think St. Pau! ſet down in that place all neceſſary Means, I know not; 


but this, 1 am confident, he will think, that the New Teſtament: does; ard then 1 


ask, Whether there be in it one Word of Force to be uſed to bring Men to be Chri- 

ſtians, or to hearken to the good Tidings of Salvation, offer'd in the Goſpel > _ 
Tomy asking, „What if God, for Reaſons beſt known to himſelf, would not have 

« Men compelFd? You anſwer, F he would not have them compell'd now Miracles 


are ceaſed, as far as moderate Pemalties compel, e p 1s you are not concern'd in the 


Demand) he would have told s ſo. Concerning Atiracles ſupplying the want of Force, I 
ſhall need to ſay nothing more here but to your Anſwet, That God would have told us 


' ſo. I ſhall in few Words ſtate the Matter to you. You firſt ſuppoſe Force neceſſary to 


cCompel Men to hear, and thereupon ſuppoſe the Magiltrate inveſted with a Power 


to compel them to hear, and from thence peremptorily declare, that if God would not 
have Force uſed, he would have told nt ſo, You ſuppoſe alſo,” that it muſt be only 
moderate Force. Now may we not ask one, that is ſo far of the Council of the Al- 
mighty, that he can poſitively ſay what he would or would not have, to tell us, whe- 
ther it be not as probable that God, who-knows the Temper of Man that he has made, 
who knows how apt he is not to ſpare any Degree of Force when he believes he has a 
Commiſſion to compel Men to do do any thing in their Power, and who knows alfo 
how prone Man is to think it reaſonable to do fo: whether, I ſay, it is not as probable 
that God, if he would have the Magiſtrate to uſe none but moderate Force to compel 
Men to hear, would alſo have told us ſo ? Fathers are not more apt than Magiſtrates to 
ſtrain their Power beyond what is convenient for the Education of their Children; and 
et it has pleaſed God to tell them in the New-Teſtament, of this Moderation, by a 
recept more than once repeated. | L ; 


Tomy demanding, What if God would have Men left to their Freedom in this 
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ec point; if they will hear, or if they will forbear, will you conſtrain them? Thus we 
« are ſure he did with his own People, &c. You anſwer, But thoſe words, whether 
they will hear, or whether they will forbear, which we find thrice uſed in the Prophet 
Ezekiel, are not hing at af to my Purpoſe. For by Hearing there, no Man underſtands 
the bare giving an Ear to what was to be preach'd, nor yet the confidering it only ; but the 


complying with it, and obeying it, according to the Paraphraſe which Grotius gives of the 


words. Methinks, for this once, you might have allow'd me to have hit upon ſome- 
thing to the Purpoſe, you have deny'd me it in fo many other Places: If it were but for 
Pity, and one other Reaſon ; which is, that all you have to ſay againſt it, is, that by 
Hearing there, no Man underſtands the bare giving an Ear to what was to be preach'd, 
nor yet the confidering it, but the complying with it, and obeying it. If I miſremember 
not, your Hypothelis pretendwthe uſe of Force to be not barely to make Men give an 
Ear, nor yet to conſider, but to make them conſider as they ought, i. e. ſo as not to re- 


jet; and therefore, though this Text out of Ezeliel, be nothing to the purpoſe againſt 


bare giving an Ear, yet if you pleaſe, let it ſtand as if it were to the Purpoſe againſt your 
Hypotheſis, till you can find ſome other Anſwer to it. WS 5 

Ik you will give your ſelf the Pains to turn to Acts 28. 24,--- 28. you will read theſe 
Words, And ſome believed the things that were ſpoken, and ſome believed not. And 
when they agreed not among themſelves they "departed, after that Paul had ſpoken one 
mord; Well ſpake the Holy Ghoſt by Efaias the Prophet, unto our Fathers, ſaying, Go unto 
this People, and ſay, Hearing, ye ſhall hear, and ſhall not underſtand 5 and Seeing, ye ſhall 
ſee, and not perceive. For the Heart of thi People is waxed groſs, and their Ears are 
dull of hearing, and their Eyes have they cloſed ; left they ſhould ſee with their Eyes, and 
hear with their Ears, and underſtand with their Heart, and ſhould be converted, and 1 
ſhould heal them. Be it known therefore unto you, that the Salvation of God is ſent unto 


| the Gentiles, anũ that they will hear it. 5 


A. p. 75 
Cc. 


If one ſhould come now, and out of your Treatiſe, call'd The Argument of the Let- 
ter concerning Toleration- conſider d and anſwer d, reaſon thus, It is evident that theſe 
Jews have not ſought the Truth in this Matter, with that Application of Mind, and 
Freedom of Tadgment which was requiſite, whilſt they ſuffer d their Luſts and Paſſions to 


fit in Judgment, and manage the Enquiry. The Impreſſions of Education, the Reverence 


and Admiration of Perſons, worldly Neſpects, and the like incompetent Motives, have 


 derermin'd them. Nom if this be the Caſes, if theſe Men are averſe to a due Confider u- 


tion of things, where they are moſt conrern'd touſe it, WHAT MEANS IS THERE 


TEE (befides the Grace of God) to reduce them out of the wrong way they are in, 


but to lay Thorns and Briars in it! Would you not think this a good cu 18A to 
% C 6. : . © . - 3 "3% e W 
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451: 
ſhew the Neceſſity of uſing Force and Penalties upon theſe Men in the Ad, who 
refuſed to be brought to embrace the true Religion upon the Preaching of St. Paul ? 

For what other Means was left, what human Met hod could be uſed to bring them to 
make a wiſer and more rational Choice, but laying ſuch Penal:ies upon them as might ' 
balance the weight of ſuch Prejudices , which inclin'd them to prefer à falſe way before 


the true? Tell me, I beſeech yon, would you not (had you been a Chriſtian Magi- 


ſtrate in thoſe Days) have thought your ſelf obliged to try, by Force, to over. balance pag. 11. 


the weight of thoſe Prejudices which inclin'd them to prefer a falſe way to the true ? For 

there was uo other human Means left; and if that be not enough to prove the Ne- 

ceſſity of uſing it, you have no Proof of any Neceſſity of Force at all. | 
If you would have laid Penalties upon them, I ask you, what if God, for Rea- 

ſons beſt known to himſelf, thought it not neceſſary to uſe any other human Means 

but Preaching and Perſuaſion > You have a ready Anſwer, There is no other human 

Means but Force, and ſome other human Means beſides Preaching, is neceflary, i. e. 

in your Opinion: and is it not fit your Authority ſhould carry it? For as to Mira- 

cles, whether you think fit to rank them amongſt human Means or no; or whether 

or no there were any ſhew'd to theſe unbelieving Jews, to ſupply the want of Force, 

J gueſs, in this Cafe, you will not be much help d, which ever you ſuppoſe: Tho 

to one unbiaſs d, who reads that Chapter, it will, I imagine, appear moſt probable 

that St. Paul, when he thus parted with them, had done no Miracles amongſt 
But you have, at the Cloſe of the Paragraph before us, provided a Salus for all, 

in telling us, However the Penalties you defend, are not ſuch as can any way be pre- Pag 38, 

tended to tale away Mens Freedom in this Point. The Queſtion is, Whether there be 

a Neceſſity of uſing: other human Means but Preaching, for the bringing Men to em- 

brace the Truth that muſt ſave them; and whether Force be it? God himſelf ſeems, 

in the Places quoted, and others, to teach us that he would have Men left to their 

Freedom from any Conftraint of Force in that Point; and you anſwer, The Penal- 

ties you defend are not \ſuch as can any ways be pretended to take' away Mens Freedom in 

thu Point. Tell us what you mean by theſe Words of yours, tale away Mens Free- 

dom in this Point; and then apply it. I think it pretty hard to uſe-Fenalties and Force 

to any Man, without taking away his Freedom from Penalties and Force. "Farther, the 

Penalties you think neceſſary, if we may believe you your ſelf, are to be ſuch as may A p. 11, 

balance the weight of thoſe Prejudices , which incline: Men to prefer à falſe way before a 

true: Whether theſe be ſuch as you will defend, is another Queſtion. This, I think, 

is to be made plain, that you muſt go beyond the lower Degrees of Force, and mo- 

derate Penalties, to halance' theſe Pręjudicee mn. 12810 

Jo my ſaying, “ That the Method of the Geſpel is to pray and beſeech, and I. 2. p. 269. 

© that if God had thought it neceſſary to have Men puniſh'd to make them give 

Ear, he could have called Magiſtrates to be Spteaders of the Goſpel, as well as poor 

% Fiſhermen, or Pauli a Ferſecuror,/ who yet wanted not Power to puniſn Ananias and 

6e Saphir a, and the inceſtuous Corinthian. You reply, Though it he the Method of Pag. 38. 

the Goſpel, for the Miniſters of it to pray and beſeerh Aen; het it appears from my 

own-#ords bere, both that Puniſhments may be ſometimes neceſſary; and that Puniſh- 

ig, and that even by thoſe who are tu pray and beſeech, is conſiſtent with that Method. 1 

fear, Sir, you ſo greedily lay hold upon any Examples of Puniſhment, when on any 

Acepunt they come in your way, that you give your ſelf not Liberty to conſider whe- 

ther they are for your Purpoſe or no; or elſe you would ſcarce infer, as you do from 

my Words, that, in youn Caſe, Puniſpments may be ſometimes neceſſary. Ananias and L. 2. p. 268. 

Saphina were puniſned; therefore it appears, ſay you, that Puniſhment s may be ſome= 

times neceſſary. For chat, I beſeech you? For the only End, you ſay, Puniſhments 

are uſeful in Religion, 1. e. to make Men conſider. So that Anantas and Saphira were 

ſtruck dead: For what; End? To make them conſider. - If you had given your ſelf 

the lèiſure to have reflected on this, and the other Inſtance of the inceſtuous Corin- 

thian , tis poſſible you would have found neither of them to have ſerved very well 

to thew- Puniſhment. neceſſary to bring Men to embrace the true Religion; for both 

theſe were Funiſhments laid en thoſe who had already embraced the true Religion, 

and were in the Communion of the true Church; and ſo can only ſhew (if you will 

infer any thing concerning the Neceſſity of Puniſhments from them) that Funiſhments 

may be ſometimes neceſſary for thoſe who are in the Communion of the true Church. 

And: of that you may make your advantage. * Ty ; ata 72713 Atüh _ 
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As to your other Inferences from my Words, viz. That Funiſhing, aud that even by 
thoſe who are, as Ambaſſadors, to pray aud beſeech, is confiftent with that Method : 
When they can do it as the Apoſtles did, by the immediate Direction and Aſſiſta nce of 
the Spirit of God, [hall eaſily allow it to be conſiſteut with the Method of the Goſpel, 
If that will not content you, tis plain you have an itch to be handling the ſecular 
Sword ; and ſince Chriſt has not given you the Power you deſire, yau would be execu- 
ting the Magiſtrate's pretended Commiſion from the Law of Nature. One thing more 
let me mind you of, and that is, that if, from the Puniſhments of Auanias and S. 
phira, and the inceſtuous Corinthian, you can infer a Neceſſity of Puniſhment to 
make Men conſider, it will follow that there was a Neceſſity of Puniſhment to make 
Men conſider, notwithſtanding Miracles; which cannot therefore be ſuppos d, to ſup- 
ply the want of Puniſhments. 2 


I. 2. p. 269. To my asking, „What if God, forefeeing this Force would be in the Hands of 
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c Men, as paſſionate, as humourſome, as liable to Prejudice and Error, as the reſt 
ce of their Brethren, did not think it a proper Means to bring Men into the right 
ce way? You reply, But if there be any thing of an Argument in this, it proves that 
there ought to be no Civil Government in the World ;, and ſo proving too much, proves 


not hing at all. This you ſay 5 but you being one of thoſe Mortals which is liable to 


Error as well as your Brethren, you cannot expect it ſhould be received for infallible 


ec 


Truth, till you have proved it; and that you will never do, till you can ſhew, that 
there is as abſolute a Neceſſity of Force in the Magiſtrate's Hand for the Salvation of 
Souls, as there is of Force in the Magiſtrate's Hands for the Preſervation of Civil So- 
cietys and next, till you have proved that Force, in the Hands of Men, as paſſionate, 
and humourſome, or liable to Prejudice and Error as their Brethren, would contri- 
bute. as much to the bringing Men, and keeping: them in the right way to Salvati- 
on, as it does to the Support of Civil Society, and the keeping Men at Peace 

Where Men cannot live together without mutual Injuries, not to be avoided with- 
out Force, Reaſon has taught them to ſeek a Remedy in Government, which always 
places Power. ſomewhere -in the Society-to reſtrain and puniſh ſuch Injuries z which 
Power, whether placed in the Community itſelf, or ſome choſen by the Community 
to:goyern it, muſt ſtill be in the Hands of Men's and where (as in the Societies of 


cixiliz d and ſettled Nations) the Form of the Government places this Power out of 


the Community itſelf, it is unavoidable, that out of Men (ſuch as they are) ſome 
ſtould be made Magiſtrates, and have coercive Power or Force put into their Hands, 
to govern and direct the Society for the Publick Good; without which Force, fo 
placed in the Hands of Men, there could be no Civil Society, nor the Ends for 
_ it is inſtituted, to any Degree attain d. And thus Government is the Will 

Cod. tet 2; UNA £ DHI r gönn bed AM 
Tis the Will of God alfo, that Men ſhould be ſaved; but to this, it is not neceſ- 
ſary that Force or coactiue Power ſhould be put into Mens Hands; becauſe: God can, 


and hath provided other Means to bring Men to Salvation: To which, you indeed ſur- 


poſe, but can never. prove Force neceſſaex. $1 

- The. Paſſions, Humours, Liableneſs to Prejudices-and Errors, common to Magiſtrates 
with other Men, do not render Farce in their — — and unuſeful, to the 
Ends of Society, which is the Publick Peace, as to the Ends of Religion, which is 
the Salvation of Mens Souls. For though Men of all Ranks could be content to have 
their own Humaurt, Paſſions and Prejudices ſutisſied, yet when they come to make 
Laws, which are to direct their Force in Civil Matters, they are driven to oppoſe 
their Laws to the Humours, Paſſions and Prejudices of: Men in general, whereby their 
on come to be reſtrain d: Forif-Law-makers, in making; of Laws, did not direct 
them agaipſt the irregular Humours, Prejudices and Paſſions of Men, which are apt 
to miſiead them: If they did not endeavour with their beſt Judgment, te bring Men 
from their Humour and Paſſions, to the Obedience and Practice of rigmt Reaſon, the 
Society could not ſubſiſt, and ſo they themſelves would be in danger te loſe their Sta- 
tion in it, and be expos d to the unreſtrain d Humour, Paſſions,” and Violence of o- 
thers. And hence it that be Men as humourſome, paſſionate, and prejudi- 
ced as they will, they are till by their ouin Intereſt obliged to make uſe of theit beſt 
Skill, and with their moſt unprejudiced and ſedateſt Thoughts, take Care of the Go- 
vernment, and endeavour to preſerve the Commonwealth; and therefore, not with- 
landing their Humonrs and Paſſions, their liableneſs to Error aud Prejudice, they do 
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provide pretty well for the Support of Society, and the Power in their Hands is of 
Uſe to the Maintenance of it. 
But in Matters of Religion it is quite otherwiſe; you had told us, about the lat- 

ter end of your Argument C. how liable Men were in chafing their Religion, to be miſ- 

led by Humour, Paſſion and Prejudice; and therefore, it was not fit that in a Buſineſs 

of ſuch Concernment they ſhould be left to themſelves: and hence, in this matter 

of Religion, you would have them ſubjected to the coactive Power of the Magiſtrate. 

But this Contrivance is vitbly of no Advantage to the true Religion, nor can ſerve at 

all to ſecure Men from a wrong Choice. For the Magiſtrates, by their Humours; 
Prejudices and Paſſions, (which they are born to like other Men) being as liable, and 
likely to be miſled in the Choice of their Religion, as any of their Brethren, as con- 

ſtant Experience hath always ſhewn, what Advantage could it be to Mankind, for 

the Salvation of their Souls, that the Magiſtrates of the World ſhould have Power 

to uſe Force to bring Men to that Religion which they, each of them, by whatſoe- 

ver Humour, Paſſion or Prejudice influenc'd, had choſen to themſelves as the true? For 
whatſoever you did, I think with Reverence we may ſay, that God foreſaw, that 
whatever Commiſſion one Magiſtrate had by the Law of Nature, all Magiſtrates had: 

And that Commiſſion, if there were any ſuch, could be only to uſe their coa&ive 

Power to bring Men to the Religion they believ'd to be true, whether it were really 

the true or no: And therefore 1 ſhall, without taking away Government out of the 
World, or ſo much as queſtion it, ſtill think this a reaſonable Queſtion 3 What if 

« God, foreſeeing this Force would be in the Hands of Men, as paſfonate, as bu- 

c Hau ſame, as liable to Prejudice and Error, as the reſt of their Brethren, did not 

& think it a proper means, in ſuch Hands, to bring Men into the right way? And 

that it needs a better Anſwer than you have given to it: And therefore, you might 

have ſpared the Pains you have taken in this Paragraph, to prove that the Magi - 
ſtrates, being liable as much as other Men to Humour, Prejudice, Paſſion and Error, 

makes not Force, in his Hand, wholly unſerviceable to the Adminiſtration of Civil 
Government. Which is what no body denies: And you would have better employ'd 

it to prove, that if the Magiſtrate's being as liable to Peſton, Humour, Prejudice and 

Errar, as other Men, made Force, in his Hands, unproper to bring Men to the true 
Religion, this would take away Government out of the World: which is a Conſe- 
quence, I think, I may deny. 6 | | 

Io which let me now add, What if God foreſaw, that if Force, of any kind or 
degree whatſoever, were allow'd in behalf of Truth, it would be us'd by erring, 
paſſionate, prejudiced Men, to the reſtraint and ruin of Truth, as conſtant Experience 

in all Ages has ſhewn, and therefore commanded that the Tares ſhould be ſuffer'd to 

grow with the Wheat till the Harveſt, when the infallible Judge ſhalt ſever them. 

That Parable of our Saviour's plainly tells us, If Force were once permitted, even 

in favour of the true Religion, what Miſchief it was like to do in the miſapplication 

of it, by forward buſy, miſtaken Man, and therefore he wholly forbid it; and yet, I 

hope, this does not take away Civil Government out of the World? 

Io my demanding, 4 What if there be other means? and faying, © Then yours 

E ceaſes to be neceflary upon that Account, that there is no ar her means left; for the 

« Grace of God is another means. You anſwer, That though the Grace of God Pag. 394 
be another means, yet it is none of the means of which you were ſpeaking in the Place | | 
refen tu, which: any one; who reads that. Paragraph, will find to be only human means. In 
that Nlace, you were endeavouring to prove Force neceſſary to bring Men to the true 
Religion, as appears; and there having dilated: for four or ſive Pages together upon 
the Careleſnefs,. Prejudices, Paſſions, Luſt s, Impreſſions. of Education, worldly Reſbects, 
and other the like Cauſes, which you think miſſead and keep; Men from the true 
Religion, you at laſt, conclude: Force neceſſary to bring Men to it, beeauſe Almoni- 
tians and Hrtreaties: not prevailing, there is no other meuns laft. To this, Grace be- 
ing inſtlanced in as another means, you tell us here you mean xo other human means 

be. So that to prove Force neceſſary, you: muſt prove that God would have othet 

human means. uſed: beſides Praying, Preaching, Perſuaſion and Inſtruction; and for 

this, you will need to bring a plain Direction from Revelation for your moderate 
Puniſhments; unleſs you will pretend to know, hy your on natural Wiſdom, what 
means God has made veceſſary without which, thofe whom he hath forenomn and Rom- 8. 
predaſtinated, and will:in his good time call by ſuch means as he thinks fit, according 29. 

to his: Eurpoſe, cannot he brought io the may Saiuatian. Perhaps you have ſome 

2 arrant 
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Warrant we know not of, to enter thus boldly into the Counſel of God; without 
which, in another Man, a modeſt Chriſtian would be apt to think it Preſumption. 
You ſay, there are many who are not prevaibd on by Prayers, Intreaties and Ex- 
hortations, to imbrace the true Religion. What then is to be done? Some Degrees 
of Force are neceſſary to be uſed. Why? Becauſe there is no other human Means left. 
Many are not prevail'd on by your moderate Force; What then is to be done? Grea- 
ter Degrees of Force are neceſſary, becauſe there is no other human Means left. No, ſay 
you, God has made moderate Force neceflary, becauſe there is no other human Means 
left, where Preaching and Intreaties will not prevail: But he has not made greater 
Degrees of Force neceſſary, becauſe there is no ot her human Means left where moderate 
Force will not prevail. So that your Rule changing, where the Reaſon continues the 
ſame, we muſt conelude you have ſome way of Judging concerning the Purpoſes and 
Ways of the Almighty in the Work of Salvation, which every one underſtands: nor. 
You would not elſe, upon ſo ſlight Ground as you have yet produced for it, which is 
| nothing but your own Imagination, make Force, your moderate Force fo neceſſary, 
A. P. 16. that you bring in queſtion the Wiſdom and Bounty of the Diſpoſer and Governour of 
all things, as if he had not furniſp d Mankind with competent Means for the promoting 
his own Honour in the world, and the good of Souls, if your moderate Force were wan- 
ting to bring them to the true Religion; whereas you know, that moſt of the Nati- 
ons of the World always were deſtitute of this human Means to bring them to the 
true Religion. And 1 imagine you would be put to it, to name me one now that js 
i 55 909615 5 POW, = | be} 
© Beſides, if you pleaſe to remenber what you ſay in the next Words. And therefore, 
though the Grace of God be both a proper and ſufficient Means, and ſuch as can work by it 
elf, and without which, neither Penalties nor any other Means can do any thing; and by 
Conſequence, can make any Means effectual: How can you ſay any human Azeans, in this 
ſupernatural Work, unleſs what God has declar d to be fo, is neceſſary? Preaching 
and Inſtruction, and Exhortation, are human Means that he has appointed: Theſe, 
therefore, Men may and ought to uſe; they have a Commiſſion from God, and may 
expect his Bleſſing and the Aſſiſtance of his Grace; but to ſuppoſe, when they are 
uſed and prevail not, that Force is neceſſary, becauſe theſe are not ſufficient, is to ex- 
clude Grace, and aſcribe this Work to human Means; as in effect you do, when you 
call Force competent and ſufficient Means, as you have done. For if bare Preaching, 
by the Aſſiſtance of Grace, can and will certainly prevail; and moderate Penalties, as 
confeſs,” or any kind of Force, without the Aſſiſtance of Grace, can do nothing, 
Hos can you ſay, that Force is in any Caſe a more neceſſary, or a more competent, or 
ſufficient Means, tha bare Preaching and Inſtruction? unleſs you can ſhew us, that 
God hath promiſed the Co- operation and Aſſiſtance of his Grace to Force, and not to 
Preaching? The contrary whereof, has more of Appearance. Preaching and Perſua- 
ſion are not competent Means, you — 5 Why? becauſe, without the Co-operation of 
Grace, they can do nothing: But by the Aſſiſtance of Grace, they can prevail even 
without Force. Force too, without Grace, you acknowledge can do nothing; but 
join d with Preaching and Grace, it can prevail. Why then, I pray, is it a more 
competent Means than Preaching, or why neceſſary, where Preaching prevails not? 
ſines it can do nothing without that, which, if joined to reaching, can make Preach- 
ing effectual without it. | HUT INIT BW KEW dal 0 FER - 2d * IE 7 T3 E307 6377 
Tag. 40. Tou go on, Ter it may be true however, that when Admonitions and Intreaties fail, ther 
is n 'HUMAN Means left but Penalties, to bring prejudiced Per ſons to hear and conſi- 
er what may convince them of their Errors, and:difcover the Truth to them: , And then 
Penalties will be neceſſary in reſpect to that End, as an HD Means. Let it 
be true or not true, that when Intreaties, &. fail, there is i HUMAN Means left 
but Penalties : "Your Inference I deny, that then Penalties will be neceſſary as an HV. 
MAN" Aan. For I ask you, ſince you lay ſo much Strefs to ſo little purpoſe on 
HUOUMAN' Means, is ſome human Means neceſſary? if that be your Meaning, you have 
bunian Means in the caſe, viz. Admonitions, Intreaties, being inſtant in Seaſon und out 
f ſeuſon. I ask you again, Are Penalties neceſſary becauſe the End could not be ob- 
taind by Preaching, without them that you cannot ſay, for Grace co-operatin 
with Preaching will prevail: Are Penalties then neceſſary as ſure to produce that End 
naoor ſo are they neceſſary ; for without the Aſſiſtance of Grace, you confeſs, they can do 
nothing. So that Fenalt ies, neither as human Aarans, nor as any Means, are at all 
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God is the only Means; which is the Enquiry of your next Paragraph, 212. this I in- Pag 40. 
tend, that it is the only efficacious Means, without which all human Means is ineffectual. 

You tell me, If by it I intend that it does either always, or ordinarily exclude all other Ibid. 
Means: you ſee no ground I have to ſay it. And I ſee no ground you have to think 1 
intended, that it excludes any other Means that God in his Goodneſs will be pleaſed to 
make uſe of: But this I intend by it, and this, I think, I have ground to ſay, that it 
excludes all the human Means of Force from being neceſſary, or ſo much as lawful to be 

uſed, unleſs God hath required it by ſome more authentick Declaration than yous bare 

ſaying or imagining it is neceflary. And you muſt have more than human Confidence, if 

you continue to mix this poor and human Contrivance of yours, with the Wiſdom 

and Counſel of God in the Work of Salvation; ſince he having declar'd the Means and 

Methods to be uſed for the ſaving Mens Souls, has in the Revelation of the Goſpel; by 


your own Confeſſion, preſcribed no ſuch human ans. | 
To my ſaying, God alone can open the Ear that it may hear, and open the Heart 
that it may underſtand. You reply, But by your Favour, this does not prove that he Ibid. 
makes uſe of no Means in doing of it. Nor needs it: it is enough for me, if it proves, 
that if Preaching and Inſtruction doth not open the Ear, or the Heart, tis not ne- 
_ ceſſary any one ſhould try his Strength with an Hammer or an Auger. Man is not in 
this' Buſineſs, (where no Means can be effectual, without the aſſiſtance and co-opera- 
tion of his Grace) to make uſe of any Means which God hath not preſcribed. You 
here ſet up a way of propagating Chriſtianity according to your Fancy, and tell us how 
you would have the Work of the Goſpel carried on: You commiſſion the Magiſtrate 
y Arguments of Congruity; you ſhall find an Efficacy in Puniſhment towards the con- 
verting of Men: you limit the Force, to be uſed to low and moderate Degrees; and 
to Countries where ſufficient Means of Inſtruction are provided by the Law. And where 
the Magiſtrate's Religion is the true, i. e. where it pleaſes you; and all this without \ 
any Direction from God, or any Authority ſo much as pretended from the Goſpel 
and without its being truly for the Propagation of Chriſtianity, but only ſo much of it 
as you think fit, and what elſe you are pleas'd to join to it. Why elſe, in the Religion 
you are content to have eſtabliſh'd by Law, and promoted by Fenalties, is any thing 
more or leſs requir'd, than is exprefly contain'd in the New Teſtament. | 
This indeed is well ſuited to any one, who would have a Power of puniſhing thoſe 
who differ from his Opinion, and would have Men compell'd to Conformity in #ng- 
land. But in this your fair Contrivance, what becomes of the reſt of Mankind, left to 
wander in Darkneſs out of this Goſhen, who neither have, nor (according to your 
Scheme) can have your neceſſary Means of Force and Penalties to bring them to embrace 
the Truth that muſt fave them: For if that be neceſſary, they cannot without a Mi- 
racle, either Prince or People, be wrought on without it. If a Papiſt at Rome, a 
Lutheran at Stockholm, or a Calviniſt at Geneva, ſhould argue thus for his Church, 
would you not ſay, that ſuch as theſe look'd like the Thoughts of a poor prejudiced 
narrow Mind? But they may miſtake, and you cannot; they may be prejudiced, but 
you cannot. Say too, if you pleaſe, you are confident you are in the Right, but they 
cannot be confident that they are ſo. This I am ſure, God's Thoughts are not as Man's 
Thoughts, nor his Ways as Man's Ways, Iſa. 55. 8. And it may abate any one's Conſi- 
dence of the Neceſſſty or uſe of Puniſhments, for not receiving our Saviour, or his Reli- 
gion, when thoſe who had the Power of Miracles were told, that they knew not what man- 
ner of Spirit they were of, when they would have commanded down Fire from Heaven. Jon. 9. 55. 
But you do well to take care to have the Church you are of, ſupported by Force and 
Penalties, whatever becomes of the Propagation of the Goſpel, or the Salvation of Mens 
Souls, in other parts of the World, as not coming within your Hypotheſis. 
In your next Paragraph, to prove that God does bleſs the uſe of Force, you ſay you 
ſuppoſe I mean, by the Words you there cite, that the Magiſtrate has no ground to hope Pag. 40. 
that God will bleſs any Penalties that he may uſe to bring Men to bear and conſider the 
Doctrine of Salvation; or (which is the ſame thing) that God does not (at leaſt not on- 
_ dinarly) afford his Grace and Aſſiſtance to them who are brought by ſuch / enalties to hear 
and conſider that Doctrine, to enable them to hear and conſider it as they ought, i. e. ſo as 
to be moved heartily to embrace it. You tell me, If this be my Meaning 5 then to let me 
ſee that it is not true, you ſhall only deſire me to teil you, whether they that are ſo brought 
to hear and conſider, are bound to believe the Goſpel or nt? If 1 ſay they are; (and you 
ſuppoſe I dare not ſay otherwiſe  ) then it evidently follows, that God does afford them 
That Grace which is requiſite to enable them to believe the Goſpel : Becauſe, without that 
1 Grace, 
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_ .. Gract, it is impaſſible for themto believe it; and they cannot be bound to believe what it 2. 


impaſſible for them to believe. To which, I thall only anſwer, That by this irrefraga- 
ble Argument, it is evident, that wherever due Penalties have been uſed (for thoſe you 
tell us are ſufficzent and competent Means) to make Men hear and conſider as they ought, 
there all Men were brought to believe the Goſpel ; which, whether you will reſolve 
with your ſelf to be true or falſe, will be to me indifferent, and on either hand equally 
advantage your Cauſe. - Had you appeal'd to Experience for the Succeſs of the uſe 
of Korce by the Magiſtrate, your Argument had not ſhewn half fo much depth of I he- 
ological Learning: But the Miſchief is, that if you will not make it all of a piece 
Scholaſtick, and by arguing that all whom the Magiſtrates uſe Force upon, are brought 
to conſider as they ought, and to all that are ſo wrought upon, God does afford that Grace 
which is reguiſite; and ſo roundly conclude for a greater Succeſs of Force, to make 
Men believe the Goſpel, than ever our Saviour and the Apoſtles had by their Preach- 
ing and Miracles, (for that wrought not on all) your unanſwerable Argument comes 
to nothing. And in truth, as you have in this i aragraph ordered the matter, by being 
too ſparing of your abſtract Metaphyſical Reaſoning, and employing it but by halves, we 

are fain, after all, to come to the dull way of Experience; and muſt be forced to count, 
as the Parſon does his Communicants, by his Eaſter- Book, how many thoſe are that are 


= 


Jo brought to bear aud conſider, to know how far God bleſſes Penalties, . Indeed, were it 
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to be meaſur d by conſorming, the Eaſter Book would be a good Regiſter to deter- 
mine it. But ſince you put it upon Sitlieving, that will be of ſomewhat a harder 
Diſquiſition. wy oo bois | | Y O07 7 

Io my ſaying, (upon that place out of Iſaiah 6. 10. Male the Heart of this People 
Fat, leſt they underſtand, and convert, and be healed) « Will all the Force you can uſe 
be a means to make ſuch People hear and underſtand, and be converted? You re- 
-ply, No, Sir, it will not. But what then? What if God declares that he will not heal 
thoſe who haue long reſiſted all his ordinary Mat hods, and made themſelves, morally ſpeaking, 
incurable by them? (Which is the utmoſt, you ſay, I can make of the Words | quote.) 1 
it follow from thence, that no good can be done by Penalcies upon others, who are not ſo far 
gon in Wickedneſs and Obſtinacy ? If it will not, as it is evident it will not, to what purpoſe 
ig this ſaid? It is ſaid to this purpoſe, viz. tothew that Force ought not to be uſed at all. 
Thoſe ordinary Methods which, reſiſted, are puniſhed with a Reprobate Senſe, are the or- 


dinary Methods of Inſtruction, u ithout Force; as is evident by this place and many o- 


thers, particularly Rom. 1. From whence I argue 3 That what State ſoever you will ſup- 
poſe Men in, either as paſt, or not yet come to the Day of Grace, no Body can be juſti- 
ed in uſing Force to work upon them. For till the ordinary Methods of Iuſtruction and 


Perſuaſion can do no more, Force is not neceſſary, (for vou cannot ſay what other Means 


is there left) and fo by your own Rule not lawful. For till God hath, pronounced this 
Sentence here, on any one, Male by Heart fat, &c. the ordinary Means of Inſtru- 
tion and Perſuaſion, may, by the Aſſiſtance of God's Grace prevail. And when this 
Sentence is once paſſed upon them, and God will not afford them his Grace to heal them; 
(I take it, you confeſs in this place) I am ſure you muſt confeſs your Force to be wholly 
uſeleſs, and ſo utterly impertinent, unleſs that can be pertinent tobe uſed, which you 
. own can do nothing. So that whether it wi fo/low, or no, from Mens being given up 
to 2 Reprobate Mind, for having reſiſted the preaching of Salvation, That no good can 


| le done by Penalties upon others; this will follow, that not knowing whether Preaching 


may not, by the Grace of God, yet work upon them; or whether the Day of Grace 
be paſt with them; neither you nor any Body elſe can ſay that Force is neceſſary; and if 


it be not neceſſary, you your ſelf tell us it is not to be uſed. 


In your next Paragraph, you complain of me, as repreſenting your Argument, as you 
ſay, I commonly do, as if you allom d any Magiſtrate, of what Religion ſoever, to lay Pe- 
nalties upon all that diſſent from him. Unhappy Magiſtrates that have not your Al- 
lowance! But to conſole them, 1 imagine they will find that they are all under the 
ſame Obligation, one as another, to 1 the Religion they believe to be the 
true, whether you allow it them or no. For to go no farther than the firſt Words of 
your Argument, which you complain J have miſrepreſented, and which you tell me 
run thus, #hen Men fly from the Means of right Information; I ask you here, who 
ſhall be Judge of thoſe Means of right Information, the Magiſtrate who joins Force 
with them to make them be hearkned to, or no? When you have anſwer'd that, you 
will have refoly'd a great part of the Queſtion, What Magiſtrates are to uſe 3 
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But that you may not complain again of my miſrepreſenting, I muſt beg my Readers 
leave to ſet down your Argument at large in your own Words, and all you ſay upon 
it. when Men fly from the Means of a right Information, and will not ſo much as conſi- A. p. x1, 
der hom reaſonable it ts, throughly and impartially to examine a Religion, which they em- 
braced upon ſuch Inducements, as ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, and therefore 
with little or no Examination of the proper grounds of it; What human Method" can be 
uſed to bring them to act like Men, in an Aﬀair of ſuch Conſequence, and to make a wiſer 
and more rational Choice, but that of laying ſuch Penalties upon them, as may balance the 
weight of thoſe Prejudices, which inclined them to prefer 4 Fl Way before the true, c. 
Now this Argument, you tell me, I pretend to retort in this manner + *< And, I ſay; Pag. 41. 
« I ſee no other Means left (taking the World as we now find it, wherein the 
« Magiſtrate never lays Penalties, for Matters of Religion, upon thoſe of his own. 
« Church, nor is it to be expected they ever ſhould) to make Men of the national 
« Church, any where, throughly and impartially examine a Religion, which they 
« embraced upon ſuch Inducements as ought to have no Sway at all in the Matter; and 
« therefore with little or no Examination of the proper Grounds of it: And there- 
ce fore, I conclude the uſe of Force by Diſſenters upon Conformiſts neceſſary. 1 appeal 
to all the World, whether this be not as juſt and natural a Concluſion as yours? And 
you ſay, you are well content the world ſhould judge. And when it determines, that 
there is the ſame Reaſon to ſay, That to bring thoſe who conform to the national Church, to 
examine their Religion, it is neceſſary for Diſſenters (who cannot poſſibly have the coactive 
Power, becauſe the national Church has that on its fide, and cannot be national without it) 
to uſe Force upon Conformiſts, As there is toſay, That where the national Church is the true 
Church, there to bring Diſſenters (as I call them) to examine their Religion, it is neceſſa- 
ry for the Magiſtrate (who has the coactive Porrer)) to lay moderate Penalties upon them 
for difſenting : You ſay, when the World determines thus, you will never pretend any more. 
to judge what is reaſonable, in any Caſe whatſoever. For you doubt not but you may ſafely + 
preſume, that the World will eaſily admit theſe two things. 1. That though it be very fit 
and deſirable, that all that are of the true Religion, ſhould underſtand the true Grounds of 
it; that ſo they may be the better able, both to defend themſelves againſt the Aſſaults of Se- 
ducers, and to reduce ſuch as are out of the way; yet this is not ſtrifly neceſſary to their 
Salvation : Becauſe Experience ſhews (as far as Men are capable to judge of ſuch Mat- 
ters) that many do heartily believe and profeſs the true Religion, and conſcientiouſly practiſe 
the Duties of it, who yet do not underſtand the true Grounds upon-which it challenges their 
Belief : And no Man doubts, but whoſoever does ſo believe, profeſs, and practiſe the true 
Religion, if he perſeveres to the end, ſhall certainly attain Salvation by it. 2. That how | 
much ſoever it concerns thoſe who reject the true Religion (whom I may call Difſenters if I Pag. 39. 
pleaſe) to examine and conſider why they do ſo 5 and how needful ſoever Penalties may be to 
bring them to this; it is, however, utterly unreaſonable, that ſuch as have not the co- 
active Power, ſhould take upon them to inflict Penalties for that purpoſe : Becauſe, as that A. p. 6; 
is not conſiſtent with Order and Government, which cannot ſtand, where private Perſons 
are permitted to uſurp the coactive Power; So there is nothing more manifeſt, than that 
the Prejudice which is done to Religion, and to the Intereſt of Mens Souls, by deftroying 
Government, does infinitely outweigh any good that can poſſibly be done by that which de- 
ſtroys it. And whoever admits and — theſe things, you ſay, you are very ſecure 
will be far enough from admitting, that there is any Parity of Reaſon in the Caſes we here 
ſpeak of, or that mine is as juſt and natural a Concluſion as yours. 
The ſum of what you ſay, amounts to thus much. Men being apt to take up theit 
Religion, upon Inducements that ought to have no ſway at all in the Matter, and ſo; 
with little or no Examination of the Grounds of it; therefore Penalties are neceflary to 
be laid on them, to make them throughly and impartially examine. But yet Penalties 
need not be laid on Conformiſts, in Eng/and, to make them examine; becauſe they, 
and you, believe yours to be the true Religion: Though it muſt be laid on Presbyte- 
rians and Independents, &c. to make them examine, though they believe theirs to be 
the true Religion; becauſe you believe it not to be ſo. But you give another very 
ſubſtantial Reaſon, why Penalties cannot be laid on Conformiſts, to make them exa- 
mine; and that is, becauſe the national Church has the coactive Power on its ſide, and 
therefore they have no need of Penalties to make them examine. The national Church 
of France too, has the coactive Power on its ſide z and therefore, they who are of it have 
no need of Penalties, any of them, to make them examine. i 
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If your Argument be good, that Men take up their Religions upon wrong Ind uce- 
ments, and wit hont due Examination of the proper grounds of it; and that therefore 
they have need of Fenalties to be laid on them to make them examine, as they ought, 
the grounds of their Religion; You muſt confeſs there are ſame in the Church of 
England, to whom Penalties are neceſfary: Unleſs you will affirm, that all, who are 
in the Communion of the Church of Bxgland, have fo examin'4: Bur that I think 
you will not do, however you endeavour to palliate their Ignorance and Negligence 

this matter. There being therefore a need of Penalties, I ſay, *tis as neceffary 
that Presbyterians ſhould lay Penalties on the Conformiſts of the Church of Exgland, 
to make them examine, as for the Church of ENland to lay Penalties on the Pref. 
byterians to make them do ſo: For they each equally believe their Religion to be true; 
and we ſuppoſe, on both ſides, there are thoſe who have not duly examin'd. But here 
you think you have a ſure Advantage, by ſaying it is not confitent with the Order of 
Government, and fo is impracticable. I eaſily grant it. But is yours more practicable? 
When you can make your way practicable, for the End for which you pretend it ne- 
eeſſary, (viz.) to make af, who have taken up their Religion upon fuch Inducements, 43 
ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, to examine 1 and impartially the 
proper grounds of it; When, I ſay, you can ſhew your way pratticable, to this End, 
you will have clear d it of one main QbjeQion, and convinc d the World that yours is 


a more juſt and natural Coneluſion than mine. | 


If your Cauſe were capable of any other Defence, I ſuppoſe we ſhould not have 
had fo long and elaborate an Anſwer as you have given us in this Paragraph, which 


at laſt bottoms only on theſe two things: 1. That there is in you, or thofe of your 
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ry to Salvation. Yet, I think, you will not deny, but it is as / 


Church, ſome Approaches towards Infallibility, in your Belief that your Religion is 
true, which is not to be allow'd thofe of other Churches, in the Belief of theirs. 
2. That it is enough if any one does but conform to it, and remain in the Commu- 
nion of your Church: Or elſe one would think there fhould be as much need for 
Conformiſts too of your Church, to examine the Grounds of #heir Religion, as for 
any. | | : 
- To underſtand the true Grounds of the true Religion, is not, you fay, ſtrictly neceſſa- 
itHy neceſſary to 
Salvation, as it is to conform to a national Church in all thoſè things it impoſes: Some 
whereof, are not neceflary to Salvation; ſome whereof, are acknowledg'd by all to 
be indifferent; and ſome whereof, to forme conſcientious: Men, who thereupon decline 
Communion, appear unſound or unlawful. If not being frifHy neceſſary to Salva» 
tion, will excuſe from Penaltics in the one Caſe, why will it not in the other? And 
now 1 ſhall excuſe. the World from determining my Concluſion to be as natural 


as yours: Fot tis pity ſo reaſonable a Diſputant as you are, ſhould take fo deſpe- 


rate a Reſolution as never to pretend any more to judge what 1s reaſonable in any Caſe 


_ - whatſoever, 
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Whether you have proved that Force, uſed by the Magiſtrate, be a means pre- 
ſerib d by God to procure the Gift of Faith from him, (which is all you ſay in the 
next Paragraph, ) others muſt judge. ain 
In that following; you quote-rheſe Words of mine. © If all the means God 
e has appointed to make Men hear and confider; be Exhortation in Seaſon and out 
« of Seaſon, & c. together with Prayer for them, and the Example of Meekneſs, 
« and a good Life ; this is all ought to be done, whether they will hear, or whe- 
they will forbear. To which you thus reply, But if theſe be not all the means 
God bas appointed, then theſe things are not all that ought to be done. But if I ask 
you, How do you know that this is not all God has appointed; you have nothing 
to anſwer (to bring it to your preſent purpoſe) but that you know it by the Light 
of Nature. For all you ſay is but this; That by the Eight of Nature you know 
Force to be uſeful and neceffary to bring Men into the way of Sal vation; by the 
Light of Nature you know the Magiſtrate has a Commiſſion to uſe Force to that 
purpoſe; and by the ſame Light of Nature, you know that Miracles were appointed 
to ſupply the want of Force till the Magiſtrates were Chriftians. I imagine, Sir, you 


would fearce have thought this a reaſonable Anſwer, if you had taken notice of my 


Words. in the ſame Paragraph immediately preceding thoſe you have cited; whic 
(that you may ſee the Scope of my Argument) I will here trouble you with again; 


La. p.269. and they are theſe : © It is not for you and me, out of an Imagination that they may be 


<« uſeful, or are neceſſary, to preſcribe means in the great myſterious Work of Sal- 
« yation, 
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vation, other than what God himſelf has directed. God has appointed Force as 
uſeful and neceflary, and therefore it is to be uſed, is a way of Arguing becoming 
the Ignorance and Humility of poor Creatures. But I think Force uſeful or necet- 
ſary, and therefore it is to be uſed; has methinks a little too much Preſumption in 
it. You ask what means is there left? None, ſay I, to be uſed by Man, but what 
God himſelf has directed in the Scriptures, wherein are contained all the means 
cc and methods of Salvation. Faith is the Gift of God. And we are not to uſe 
&« any other means to procure this Gift to any one, but what God himſelf has pre- 
t ſcribed. If he has there appointed, that any ſhould be forced to hear thoſe who 
« tell them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right; and that 
ce they ſhould be puniſh'd by the Magiſtrate, if they did not; *twill be paſt doubt, it 
« js to be made uſe of. But till that can be done, twill be in vain to ſay, what other 
«means 1s there left. | | | | | 
My Argument here lies plainly in this; That all the means and methods of Sal- 
vation are conta ind in the Scripture: which either you were to have deny'd, or elſe 
have ſhewn where it was, in Scripture; that Force was appointed. But inſtead of 
that, you tell us, that God appointed Miracles in the beginning of the Goſpel. And 
though, when theſe ceaſed, the means I mention were all the Miniſters had left, yet 
this proves not that the Magiſtrate was not to uſe Force. Your Words are, 4s to the 
firſt Spreaders of the Goſpel. it has already been ſhewn, that God appointed other means beſides 
theſe for them to uſe, to induce Men to hear and confider : And though, when thoſe ex- 
traordinary means ceaſed, theſe means which I mention (viz, Preaching, &c.) were 
the only means left to the Miniſters of the Goſpel; yet that is no Proof that the Magi- 
ſtrate, when he became Chriſtian, could not lawfully uſe ſuch means as his Station ena- 
bled him to uſe, when they became needful. I ſaid, in expreſs Words, © No means was to 
cc be uſed by Man, but what God himſelf has directed in the Scripture. And you an- 
ſwer , This is 20 Proof that the Chriſtian Magiſtrate may not uſe Force. Perhaps 
when they ſo peremptorily interpoſe their deciſive Decrees in the Buſineſs of Salva- 
tion, eſtabliſh Religions by Laws and Penalties, with what Articles, Creeds, Cere- 
monies and Diſcipline they think fit; (for this we ſee done almoſt in all Countries) 
when they force Men to hear thoſe, and thoſe only, who by their Authority are cho- 
ſen and allow'd to tell Men they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them 
the right; it may be thought neceſſary to prove Magiſtrates to be Men. If that 

needs no Proof, what J ſaid needs ſome other Anſwer. | 
But let us examine a little the Parts of what you here ſay. As to the firſt Sprea- 
ders of rhe Goſpel, ſay you, it has already been ſhewn, that God appointed other means 
beſides Exhortation in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, Prayer, and the Example of a good 
Life, for them to uſe to induce Men to hear and confider. What were thoſe other 
means? To that you anſwer readily, Miracles. Ergo, Men are directed now by 
Scripture to uſe Miracles. Or elſe what Anſwer do you make to my Argument, 
which I gave you in theſe Words, No means is to be uſed by Man, but what God 
<< himſelf has directed in the Scriptures , wherein are contain'd all the means and 
methods of Salvation. No, they cannot uſe Miracles now as a means, ſay you, 
For they have them not. What then? Therefore the Magiſtrate, who has it, muſt 
uſe Force to ſupply the want of thoſe extraordinary means which are now ceaſed. 
This indeed is an Inference of yours, but not of the'Scripture's. Does the Scripture 
ſay any thing of this? Not a Word; not fo much as the leaſt Intimation towards it 
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in all the New Teſtament. Be it then true or falſe, that Force is a means to be uſed | 


by Men in the abſence of Miracles, this is yet no Anſwer to my Argument; this 
is no Proof that tis appointed in Scripture; - which is the thing my Argument 
einn [9% | 


Revelation then fails you. Let us ſee now how Reaſon and common Senſe, that 
common Light of Nature, will help you out. 
Lou then reaſon thus: Bare Preaching, &. will not prevail on Men to hear and 
conſider; and therefore ſome other means is neceſſary to make them do ſo. Pray what 
do you mean by 24en, or any other of thoſe indefinite Terms, you have always uſed 
in this Caſe? Is it that bare Preaching will prevail on 20 Aden? Does Reaſon (un- 
der which I comprehend Experience too, and all the ways of Knowledge, contra- 
diſtinguiſh'd to Revelation) diſcover any ſuch thing to you? I imagine you will not 
ſay that; or pretend that no body was ever brought, by Preaching and Perſuaſion 
to bear and conſider the Truths of the Goſpel, (mean by conſidering what you will 
Vol. II. | M m m 2 without 
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without other means uſed by thoſe who applied themſelves to the Cate of convert- 
ing them. To ſuch therefore as may. be brought to hear and conſider, without other 
means, you will not ſay that other means are neceſſary. 35 | | 

In the next Flace, therefore, W hen you ſay bare Freaching will not prevail on Men, 
do you mean that 'twill not prevail on all Men, and therefore tis neceflary that Men 
ſhould uſe other means? Neither, I think, will Reaſon authorize you to draw ſuch a 
Conſequence: Becauſe neither will Preaching alone, nor Preaching aſſiſted with 
Force, or any other means Man can uſe, prevail on all Men. And therefore no o- 
ther means can be pretended to be neceflary to be uſed by Man, to do what Men by 
thoſe means never did, nor never can do. | ; , | >: 

That ſome Men ſhall be ſaved, and not all, is, I think, paſt queſtion to all that 
are Chriſtians: And thoſe that ſhall be ſaved, tis plain, are the Zle&. If you think 
not this plain enough in Scripture, I defire you to turn to the ſeventeenth of the 29 
Articles of the Church of England, where you will read theſe Words: Predeſtination 


to Life is the everlaſting Purpoſe of God, whereby (before the Foundations of the World 
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were laid) he hath conſtantly decreed by hu Counſel ſecret to us, to deliver from Curſe 
and Damnation thoſe whom he has Choſen in Chriſt out of Mankind, and to bring them 
by Chriſt to everlaſting Salvation, as Veſſels made to honour. Wherefore they which be 
endued with ſo excellent a Benefit of- God, be called according to God's Purpoſe by his Spi- 
rit working in due ſeaſon: They through Grace obey the Calling; they be juſtified freely; 
they be made Sons of God by Adoption; they be made like the Image of his only begotten 
Son Feſus Chriſt 5 they walk religiouſly in good Works; and at length, by God's Mercy, 
they attain to everlaſting Felicity. Now pray tell me whether bare Preaching will not 
revail on all the Elect to hear and confider, without other means to be uſed by Men. 
f you ſay it will; the Neceſſity of your other means, I think, is out of Doors. If 
you ſay it will not; I deſire you to tell me how you do know it without Revela- 
tion? And whether by your own Reaſon you can tell us, whether any, and what 
means God has made neceſſary, beſides what he has appointed in Scripture for the 
calling his Elect? When you can do this, we ſhall think you no ordinary Divine, 
nor a Stranger to the ſecret Counſels of the infinitely wiſe God. But till then, your 
mixing your Opinion with the Divine Wiſdom in the great Work of Salvation, and 
from Arguments of Congruity, taking upon you to declare the Neceſſity or Uſeful- 
neſs of means, which God has not expreſly directed, tor the gathering in of his E- 
k&#, will ſcarce authorize the Magiſtrate to uſe his coactive Power for the edifyin 
and compleating the Body of Chriſt, which is his Church. Thoſe whom God hat 
choſen in Chriſt out of Mankind, before the Foundations of the world, are called, accor- 


ding to God's Purpoſe, by bis Spirit, working in due. ſeaſon, and through Grace o- 


bey the Calling; ſay you in your Article. Ihe outward means that God has ap- 
pointed for this, is Preaching. Ay; but Preaching is not enough; that is not ſuf- 
ficient means, ſay you. And I ask you how you know it; ſince the Scripture, which 
declares all that we can know in this matter, ſays. nothing of the Inſufficiency of it, 
or of the Neceſſity of any other? Nor can there be a Neceſſity of any other means 
than what God expreſly appoints, in a matter wherein no means can operate effe- 
ctually, without the Aſſiſtance of his Grace; and where the Aſſiſtance of his Grace 
can make any outward means, he appoints, effectut. Fact. 0 * 17 
I muſt defire you here to take notice, that by Preaching, which I uſe for Shortneſs, 
I mean Exhortation, Inſtruction, Intreaty, Praying for, and in fine, any outward 
means of Perſuaſion in the Power of Man, ſeparate from Force. 2,198 
Tou tell us here, At to the firſt. Spreaders of the Goſpel, God appointed other means, 
viz. Miracles, for them to uſe to induce Men to hear and .confeder. If by the firſt Spreaders 
of the Goſpel, you mean the twelve Apoſtles and ſeventy Diſciples, whom Chriſt him- 
ſelf ſent to preach the Goſpel 3; they indeed were appointed by his immediate Com- 
mand, to ſhew Miracles by the Power which he had beſtowed upon them. But will 
you ſay, all the Miniſters and Preachers of the Goſpel had ſuch a Commiſſion, and 
ſuch a Power, all along from the Apoſtles time; and that they, every one, did actu- 
ally ſhew Miracles to induce Men to hear and confider, quite down, till Chriſtianity 
was ſupported by the Law of the Empire? Unleſs you could ſhew this, though you 
could produce ſome well · atteſted Miracles, done by ſome Men in every Age till that 
time, yet it would not be ſufficient to prove that Miracles were appointed to be con- 
ſtantly uſed to induce Auen to hear and conſider; and ſo by your Reaſoning, to ſupply 


” 


the want of Force, till that neceſſary Aſſiſtance could be had from the Authority = 
| | 1 > | 2 the 
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the Magiſtrate become Chriſtian. For ſince it is what you build upon, that Men will 
not hear and conſider upon bare Preaching, (and I think you will forwardly enough a- 
gree, that till Chriſtianity was made the Religion of the Empire, there were thoſe eve- 
ry where that heard the Preachers of it ſo little, or ſo little conſider d what they ſaid, 
that they rejected the Goſpel;) and that therefore Miracles or Force are neceſſary 
means to make Men hear and conſider; you muſt own that thoſe who preach'd with- 
out the Power of Miracles, or the coactive Power of the Magiſtrate accompanying 
them, were unfurniſh'd of competent and ſufficient means to make Men hear and con- 
ſider; and ſo to bring them to the true Religion, If you will ſay the Miracles done 
by others were enough to accompany their Preaching, to make it be beard and conſi- 
der d; the Preaching of the Miniſters at this Day is ſo accompanyed, and ſo will need 
no Aſſiſtance of Force from the Magiſtrate. If the Report of Miracles done by one 
Miniſter of the Goſpel ſome time before, and in another place , were ſufficient to 
make the Preaching of ten or a thouſand others, be heard and conſider d, why is it not 
ſo now? For the Credibility and Atteſtation of the Report is all that is of moment; 
when Miracles done by others, in other places, are the Argument that prevails. But 
this, 1 fear, will not ſerve your turn in the Buſineſs of Penalties z and whatever 
might ſatisfy you in the Caſe of Miracles, I doubt you would not think the Salvation 
of Souls ſufficiently provided for, if the Report of the Force of Penalties, uſed ſome 
time ſince on one fide of the Tweed, were all that ſhould aſſiſt the Preachers of the true 
Religion on the other, to make Men hear and conſider. 

St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to Titus, inſtructs him what he, and the Presbyters he ſhould 
ordain in the Cities of Crete, were to do for the propagating of the Goſpel , and 
bringing Men heartily to embrace it. His Directions are, that they ſhould be blame- 
keſs, not Rioters, not ſelf-willed, not ſoon angry, not given to Wine nor filthy Lucre, not 
Strikers, not unruly; Lovers of Hoſpitality, and of good Men; ſober, juſt, holy, tem- 
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perate; To be able by ſound Doctrine, both to exhort and convince Gain-ſayers;, In all 


things to be a Pattern of good works; In Doctrine, ſhewing Vncorruptedneſs, Gravity, 
Sincerity, ſound Speech that cannot be condemned, that he that is of the contrary part 
may be aſhamed , having no Evil to ſay of you. Theſe things ſpeak, and exhort, and 


rebuke, with all Authority. Avoid fooliſh Queſtions, and Genealogies, and Contentions. 


A Man that is an Heretick after the firſt and ſecond Admonition , reject. To repay 
you the Favour of your Greek, it is vai; which, if I may take your Liberty of 
receding from our Tranſlation, I would read void. 

The Cretans, by the Account St. Paul gives of them, were a People that would re- 
quire all the means that were needful to prevail with any Strangers to the Goſpel, to 
bear and confider. But yet we find nothing directed for the Support and Propagation of 
the Goſpel in this Iſland, but Preaching, Exhortation, Reproof, &c. with the Ex- 
ample of a good Life. In all this Epiſtle, writ on purpoſe to inſtruct the Prea- 
chers of the Goſpel, in the means they were to uſe among the Cretans, for their 


Converſion, not a Word about Miracles, their Power or Uſe : Which one would 


think ſtrange, if they were the means appointed, and neceſſary to make Men hear and 
conſider, and without which they would not do it. Preaching, Admonition, Exhor- 
tation, Intreaties, Inſtruction, by the common Light of Reaſon, were known, and 
natural to be uſed, to perſuade Men. There needed not be much faid to convince 
Men of it. But if Miracles were a neceſſary means, it was a means wholly new, un- 
expected, and out of the Power of other Teachers. And therefore one would think, 
if they were appointed for the Ends you propoſe, one ſhould hear ſomething of that 
Appointment: Since that they were to be uſed 3 or how; and when; was farther 
from common Apprehenſion, and ſeems to need ſome particular Direction. WET, 

If you ſay the ſame Spirit that gave them the Power of Miracles, would alfo give 
them the Knowledge both that they had it, and how to uſe it; I am far enough 
from limiting the Operations of that infinitely wiſe Spirit, who will not fail to bring 
all the Elect of God into the Obedience of Truth, by thoſe means, and in that man- 
ner he ſhall think neceſſary. But yet our Saviour, when he ſent abroad his-Diſci- 
ples, with the Power. of Miracles, not only put it in their Commiſſion, whereby they 
were informed that they had that extraordinary Gift, but added Inſtructions to them 
in the uſe of it. . Freely you have received, freely give; a Caution as neceſſary to the 
Cretan Elders, in the Uſe of Miracles, if they had that Power; there being nothing 
more liable to be turn'd to the Advantage of filthy Lucre. Ry 


Ido 
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1 do not queſtion but the Spirit of God might give the Power, and ſtir up the 
Mind of the firſt Spreaders of the Goſpel to do Miracles on ſome extraordinary occaſi- 
on. But if they were a neceſſary Means to make Men hear and conſider what was 
preached to them, till Force ſupplied, their place, and fo were ordinarily to accompa- 
ny the preaching of the Goſpel, (unleſs it ſhould be preached without the Means ap- 
pointed and neceſſary to make it prevail) I think, in that caſe, we may expect it ſhould 
expreſly have made a Part of the Preacher's Commiſſion ; it making a neceſſary part 
of the effectual Execution of his Function. 245% | 
But the Apoftle, it ſeems, thought fit to lay the Streſs upon inſtructing others, and 
living well themſelves; upon being inſtant in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſons, and therefore 
directs all his Advices for the ordering the Cretan Church, and the propagating the 
Goſpel there, to make them attend to thoſe neceflary things of Life and Doctrine, 
without ſo much as mentioning the Appointment, Need, or Uſe of Miracles. 
L.2.p.270. \ 1 faid, But whatever Neglett or Averſion there is in fome Men, impartially and 
ce throughly to be inſtruCted 3 there will, upon a due Examination (I fear) be found 
cc no leſs a Neglect and Averſion in others, impartially and throughly to inſtruct them. 
« *Tis not the talking even general Truths in plain and clear Language; much leſs a 
& Man's own Fancies in Scholaſtical or uncommon ways of ſpeaking, an Hour or two, 
& once a Week, in publick; that is enough to inſtruct even willing Hearers in the 
« way of Salvation, and the Grounds of their Religion: And that politick Diſcourſes 
and Inveftives from the Pulpit, inſtead of friendly and Chriſtian Debates with People 
at their Houſes, were not the proper Means to inform Men in the Foundations of 
Religion; and that if there were not a Neglect in this part, I thought there would 
be little need of any other Means. To this you tell me, in the next Paragraph, You 
Pag. 43. do not ſee how pertinent my Diſcourſe, about this Matter, is to the preſent Queſtion, 
If the ſhewing the NegleQs, obſervable in the Uſe of what is agreed to be xeceſſary 
Means, will not be allow'd by you to be pertinent, in a Debate about zeceſſary Means; 
when poſiibly thoſe very Neglects may ſerve to make other Means ſeem requiſite, which 
really are not ſo; Yet if you are not of thoſe who will never think any ſuch Diſcourſe 
pertinent , you will allow me to mind you of it again, as not impertinent in anſwer to 
your laſt Letter, wherein you ſo often tell us of the ſufficient Proviſion made for Inſtru- 
ction. For wherever the Neglect be, it can ſcarce be ſaid there is ſufficient Proviſion 
made for Inſtruction in a Chriſtian Country, where great Numbers of thoſe, who are 
in the Communion of the national Church, are groſly ignorant of the Grounds of the 
Chriſtian Religion. And I ask you whether it be in reſpect of ſuch Conformiſts you 
Ibid. ſay, as you do in the ſame Paragraph, That when the beſt Proviſion is made that can 
be, for the Inſtruction of the People, you fear a great part of them will ſtill need ſome 
moderate Penalties to bring them to hear and receive ire ? ; | 
But what if all the Means that can, be not uſed for their Inſtruction; That there 
are Neglects of this kind, you will, I ſuppoſe take the word of a reverend Prelate of 
paſtoral Our Church, who thought he could not better ſpew his Good-will to the Clergy, than by 
Care, pag. a ſeaſonable Diſcourſe of the Paſtoral Care, to cure that Neglect for the future. There he 
115, 118. tells you, that Miniſters ſhould watch over and feed their Flock, and not enjoy their Benefices 
_ as Farms, &c. Which Reproach, ſays he, (whatever we may be) our Church is free of; 
„ Which he proves by the St;pulationand Covenant they make with Chriſt, that they will 
never ceaſe their Labour, Care and Diligence, till they bave done all that lieth in them, 
according to their bounden Duty, towards all ſuch' as are, or ſhould be committed to their 
Care, to bring them to a Ripeneſs of Age in Chriſt. And a Page or two after, having 
repeated part of the Promiſe made by thoſe who take Orders, he adds, In this is ex- 
preſſed the ſo much NEGLECTED, but ſo neceſſary Duty, which Incumbents owe their 
Flock in a private way; viſiting, inſtructing, and ad moniſping; which is one of the moſt 
uſeful and important Parts of their Duty, hom generally ſoever it may be diſuſed or forgot- 
ten. P. 187. He ſays, Every Prieſt that minds his Duty will find, that no Part of it is ſo 
uſeful as Catechiſtical Diſcourſes by means whereof, his People will underſtand all his Ser- 
mon the better, when they bad once a clear Notion of all thoſe Terms that muſt run through 
paſt. Care. them; for thoſe not being underſtood, renders them all unintelligible. © Another Part of the 
p. 201. Prieſt's Duty, he tells you, is with relation to them that are without, who are of the fide 
| of the Church of Rome, or among the Diſſenters. Other Churches and Bodies are noted 
for their Zeal in making Proſelytes 5 for their reſtleſs Endeauours, as well' as their un- 
lawful Methods in it: They reckoning perhaps that all will be ſauctiſied by the increaſing 
their P ARTT; which is the true Name of making Converts, except they become at the ſame 
EY | time 
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time good Men, as well as Votaries to a Side or Cauſe. We are certainly very RE MISS 
in this of both Hands. Little Pains is taken to gain either upon Papiſts or Nonconfor- 
miſts : The LAW HAS BEEN SO MUCH TRUSTED TO, that that Method only 
was thought ſure ; it was much valued, and others at the ſame time as much NEGLE- 
CTED. And whereas, at firſt, WITHOUT FORCE OR VIOLENCE, in forty Tears 
time, Popery, from being the prevailing Religion, was reduced to à handful, we have now 
in above twice that number of Tears, made very little Progreſs, &c. $I 
Perhaps here again you will tell me, you do not ſee how this is pertinent to the preſent 
Pneſtion 5 Which, that you may ſee, give me leave to put you in mind, that neither 
erz nor any body elſe, can pretend Force neceſſary, till all the Means of Perſualion have 
en uſed, and nothing neglected that can be done by all the ſofter Ways of Applica- 
tion. And ſince it is your own Doctrine, that Force is not lawful, unleſs where it is 
neceſſary, the Magiſtrate, upon your Principles, can neither lawfully uſe Force, nor 
the Miniſters of any national Church plead for it any where, but where they themſelves 
have firſt done their Duties: A Draught whereof, adapted to our preſent Circumſtan- 
ces, we have in the newly publiſh'd” Diſcourſe of the Paſtoral Care. And he that ſhall 
preſs the uſe of Force as neceſſary, before he can anſwer it to himſelf and the World; 
that thoſe who have taken on them the Care of Souls have performed their Duties, 
were beſt conſider, whether he does not draw up an Accuſation againſt the Men of that 
Holy Order, or againſt the Magiſtrate who ſuffers them to neglect any part of their 
Duty. For whilſt what that learned Biſhop, in the Paſſages aboye- cited, and in other 
laces, mentions, is neglected, it cannot be ſaid, that no other Adeans but Force is left; 
Hoſe, which are on all hands acknowledg'd neceffary and uſeful Means, not having 
yet been made uſe of. | kae | 
To vindicate your Method from Novelty, you tell me, *tis 44 bid as St. Auſtin. 
Whatever he fays in the place you quote, it ſhews only his Opioion, but not that it 
was ever uſed. Therefore, to ſhew. it not to be new in Practice, you add, that you 
think it has been made uſe of by all thoſe Magiſtrates, who having made all requifite Pro- 
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viſions for the inſtructing their People in the Truth, haue likewiſe requir d thim under con- 


venient Penalties to embrace it. hich is as much as to ſay, that thoſe Magiſtrates 
who uſed your Method, did uſe your Method. And that certainly you may think 
fafely, and without fear of being Anne 4 1 3 

But now I will tell you what I think, in my turn: And that is, if you could have 
found any Magiſtrates who had made uſe of your Method, as well as you think you 
have found a Divine that approves of it, you would have named thoſe Mugiſtrates as 
53 5 as you do St. Auſtin. If 1 think amiſs, pray correct me yet, and name 

em. 1 

That which makes me imagine you will hardly find any Examples of it, is what I 
there ſaid in theſe Words: “ All other Law- makers have conſtantly taken this Me. 
e thod ; that where any thing was to be amended, the Fault was firſt declared; and 
te then Penalties denounced againſt all thoſe, who after a time ſet, ſhould be found 
« guilty of it. This the common Senſe of Mankind, and the very Reaſon of Laws 
& (which are intended not for Puniſhment, but Correction) has made ſo plain, that the 
« ſubtileſt and moſt refined Law- makers have not gone out of this Courſe, nor have 
te the moſt ignorant and barbarous Nations miſs d it. But you have outdone Solon and 
ce Tycurgus, Moſes and our Saviour, and are reſolved to be a Law-maker' of a Way by 
« your Fr 'Tis an old and obſolete Way, and will not ferve your turn, to begin 
ec with Warnings and Threats of Penalties, to be inflicted on thoſe who do not reform; 
ce but continue to do that which you think they fail in. To allow of Impunity to the 
« Innnocent, or the Opportunity of Amendment to thoſe who would avoid the Penal: 
ce tjes, are Formalities not worth your Notice. You ate fox a ſhorter and furer Way: 
ce Take a whole Tribe, and puniſh them at all Adventures, whether guilty or no of tlie 
ce Miſcarriage which you would have amended; or without ſo much as telling them 
ee what it is you would have them do, but leaving them to find it out if they can. All 
ce theſe Abſurdities are contained in your way of proceeding , and are impoſſible to be 
&« ayoided by any one, who will puniſh Diſſenters, aud only Diſſenters, to make them 
ce conſider and weigh the Grounds of their Religion, and impartially examine whether it 
&« be true or no, and upon what Grounds they took it up; that ſo they may find and embrace 


L. 2. p. 270. 


<« the Truth that muſt ſave them. Theſe Abſurdities, I fear, muſt be remoy d, befote 


e any Magiſtrates will find your Method practicable. 


i ha. 
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2 I having ſaid, © your Method is not altogether unlike the Plea made uſe of to ex- 
c“ cuſe the late barbarous uſage of the Proteſtants in France, from being a. Perſecution 
« for Religion, viz. That it was not a Puniſhment for Religion but for diſobey ing the 
« King's Laws, which requir'd them to come to Maſs : So by your Rule, Diſſenters 

pag. 6 rift be puniſn' d, not for the Religion they have embraced, and the Religion, they 
« have rejected. In anſwer to this, in the next Paragraph, you take abundance of Pains 

to prove, that the King of France's Laws, that require going to Maſs, are no Laws. You 

were beſt to ſay ſoon the other ſide of the Water. Tis ſure the Puniſhments were Puniſli- 

ments, and the 4 7 A Dragooning. Abd if you think that Plea excus d them 

not, T am of your Mind. But neyertheleſs am of Opinion, as I was, that it will prove 

Ibid. as good a Plea as yours. Which is what you argue againſt in your next Paragraph, in 
the. Words following, wherein you examine the /ikeneſs of your new Method to this Plea, 
You tell me, I ſay, by your Rule, the Diſſenters (from the true Religion, for you ſpeak of 
20 ot her) muſt be puniſh'd (or if 1 pleaſe, ſubjected to moderate Penalties, ſuch as ſhall make 

them uneaſy, but neither deſtroy or undo them): For what ? Indeed I thought by your firſt 

Book, you meant not for their Religion, but to make them conſider 3 but here you ask 
me where it is you ſay that Diſſenters from the true Religion, are not to be puniſh'd for their 
Religion? © So then, it ſeems, in your Opinion now, Diſſenters from the true Religion 
are to be puniſh'd, or (as you are pleaſed to mollify the Expreſſion, for the thing is the 
fame) Toliefted to moderate Penalties for their Religion. I think I hall not need to prove, 
to any one but one of your nice Stile, that the Execution of Penal Laws, let the Penal- 

ties be great or ſmall, are Puniſnhmehp ts. 

I therefore the Religion of Diſſenters from the true, be a Fault to be puniſh'd by the 
Magiſtrate; © Who is to judge who are guilty of that Fault? Muſt it be the Magi- 
ſtrate every where, or the Magiſtrate in ſome Countries, and not in others, or the Ma- 
Fgiltrate nowhere? If the 24agiſtrate no where is to be Judge who are Diſſenters from 
the true Religion, he can no where puniſh them. If he be to be every where Judge, 

then the King of Farce, or the Great Turk, muſt punith thoſe whom they judge Diſ- 
ſenters from the true Religion, as well as other Potentates. If ſome Magiſtrates have 

a right to judge, and others not; That yet, I fear, (how abſurd ſoeyer it be) ſhould I 
rant it, will not do your Buſineſs, For beſides that, they will hardly agree to make 

you their infallible Umpire in the Cafe, to determine who of them have, and who have 

not this right to judge which is the true Religion; or if they ſhould, and you ſhould de- 
88 the King of England had that Right, (viz. whilſt he complied to ſupport the 
Orthodoxy, Eccleſiaſtical Polity, and thoſe Ceremonies which you approve of ;) But 

that the King of France, and the Great Turk, had it not, and ſo could have no Right 

to uſe Force on thoſe they judg*d Diſſeaters from the true Religion; You ought to be- 

A. p. 16. think your ſelf what you will reply to one that ſhould uſe your own Words; If ſuch a 
degree of outward Force, as has been mentioned, be really of great and even neceſſary uſe, 

N ſor the advancing of the true Religion, and Salvation of Souls, then it muſs be acknow- 
£2 ledg d, that in France and Turky, &c. there is 4 Right ſomewhere to uſe it, for the ad- 
| vancing thoſe Ends ; unleſs we will ſay (what without Impiety cannot be ſaid) that the 
wiſe. and benign Diſpoſer and Governour of all things, has not in France and Turky fur- 
niſh'd Mankind with competent Means for the promoting hu own. Honour, and the good 

1 - | 1 | $A ee OA HER 
Pag. 4. . You go on, and tell us, they are to be puniſh'd, not for following the Light of their 
own Reaſon, nor for obeying the Dictates of their own Conſciences, but rather for the 
contrary, For the Light of their own Reaſon, and the Difates of their own Conſcience 

(if therr Reaſon and their Conſciences were not perverted and abuſed) would undoubtedly 

lead them to the ſame thing, to which the Method you ſpeak of is deſigned to bring them; 
i. e, to the ſame thing to which your Reaſon and your Conſcience leads you. For if 
you were to argue with a Papiſt, or a Fresbyterian, in the Cafe , What Privilege 

have you to tell him, that his Reaſon and Conſcience is perverted, more than he has to 

tell you that yours is ſo ? Unleſs it be this inſupportable Preſumption, that your 

Reaſon and Conſcience ought to be the Meaſure of all Reaſon and. Conſcience in all 

others, which how you can claim, without pretending to Infallibility, is not eaſy to 

<— cc... | wk ag ogg | | | 
The Diverſion you give your ſelf about the likeneſs and unlikeneſs of thoſe two 
Pleas, I ſhall not trouble my ſelf with; ſince, when your Fit of Mirth was over, you 

Fag. 45. were forced to confeſs, That as I have made your Plea for you, you think there is no con- 
fiderable difference, as to the Fairneſs of them, excepting what ariſes from the _—_— 

: ad Þ BY | ogrees 
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degrers of Puniſhment, in tbe French Diſcipline, and your Method. But if the French 
Plea be not true; and that which I make to be yours, be not yours ; I muſt beg 
your Pardon, Sir, I did not think it was your Opinion, (nor do I yet remember that 
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you any where ſaid in your A. 3 that Men were to be puniſh'd for their Religion; 


but that it was purely to make Men examine the Religion they bad embraced, and the 
Religion that they had rejected. And if that were of moment, I ſhould think my ſelf 
ſafficiently juſtified for this my Miſtake, by what you fay in your Argument, &c. from 
p. 6. to 12. But fince you explain your ſelf otherwiſe here, I am not unwilling to 
take your Hypotheſis, as you from time to time ſhall pleaſe to reform it. You anſwer 


then, That to make them examine, is indeed the next End for which they are to be puniſh'd. Pag. 45, 


But what is that to my Queſtion ? Which, if it be pertinent, demands for what Fault, 
not for what End, they are to be any 4c : As appears even by my next Words, © Sg 
ce that they are punifh'd, not for having offended againſt a Law, (i. e. not for any 
« Fault; ) for there is no Law in England that requires them to examine. This, I 
muſt confeſs, was to ſhew, that here, as in France, whatever was pretended, yet the 
true Reaſon why People were puniſh'd, was their Religion. And it was for this A- 
greement, that in both Places Religion was meant, though ſomething elſe was talked 
of, that I ſaid your Plea was like that made uſe of in France. But I ſee I might have 
ſpared my Pains to prove that you puniſh. Diſſenters for their Religion, ſince you here 
own It. | 

You tell me, in the fame place, I was impertinent in my Queſtion, (which was this, 
For what then are they to be puniſh'd ? ) that I demanded for what End, and not for 
what Fault they are to be puniſh'd. In good earneſt, Sir, I was not ſo ſubtile as to 
diſtinguiſh them. I always thought that the Ead of all Laws was to amend thoſe 


Faults which were forbidden; and that when any one was puniſh'd, the Fault for which 


he was puniſh'd, was the Tranſgreſſion of the Law, in that particular which was b 
the Law commanded or forbidden; and the End of the Puniſhment, was the Amend- 
ment of that Fault for the future. For Example; if the Law commanded to hear, 
not Hearing was the Fault puniſh'd 3 and the End of that puniſhment, was to make the 
Offenders hear, If the Law commanded to examine, the Fault puniſh'd, when that 
Law was put in Execution, was not Examining ; and the End of the Puniſhment, to 
make the examine, If the Law commanded Conformity, the Fault was Non- 
conformity, and the End of it to make Men conform. BIN 

This was my Apprehenfion concerning Laws, and Ends of Puniſhments. And I muſt 
own my ſelf {till fo dull as not to diſtinguiſh otherwife between the Fault for which Men 
are to bs punifh'd, and the End for which they are to be' pumiſh'ds but only as the one 
is paſt, the other future. The Tranſgreſſion, or Fault, is an Omiſſion or Action that 
a Man is already guilty of; the End of the Puniſhment, that it be not again repeated. 
So that if a Man be puniſh'd for the Religion he profeſſes, I can ſee no other End for 
which he is puniſh d, but to make him quit that Religion. No other immediate End 
I mean; for other remote Ends, to which this is ſubordinate, it may have. So that 
if nor examining the Religion which Men have embraced, and the Religion they 
have rejected, be not the Fault for which Men are puniſnd; I would be glad you 
would ſhew me how it can be the next End, as you ſay it is, of their being puniſh'd. 
And that you may not think my Dullneſs gives you a Labour without ground, I 
will tell you the Reaſon why J cannot find any other zext End of Puniſhment, but 
the Amendment of the Fault forbidden ; and that is, Becauſe that ſeems to me to 


be the End, the next End, of any Action; which, when obtain d, the Action is to 


ceaſe; and not ceaſe till it be attain d. And thus, I think, it is, in Puniſhments or- 
dain d by the Law. When the Fault forbidden is amended, the Puniſhment is to ceaſe, 
and not till then. This is the only way 1 have to know the End, or final Cauſe for 


which any Action is done. If you have any other, you will do me a Kindneſs to 


inſtruct me. This 'tis which makes me conclude, (and 1 think with me all thoſe 


who have not had the Leiſure and Happineſs to attain the utmoſt refining of the 


Schools) that if their Religion be the Fault for which Diffenters are puniſtr d, Exa- 
mining is not the End for which they are puniſ'd, but the Change of their Reli- 


gion: Though Examining may, perhaps, in ſome Men, precede their Change, and 


help to it. But that is not neceffary. A Man may change his Religion without it: 
And when he has chang'd, let the Motive be what it will, the Eud the Law aims 


obtain d, and the Puniſhment ceafes. So on the other ſide, If not Hearing, wot 


Nun 


mes be the Funk for which Men are puniſh'd, Conformity is not the _ 
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End fot which they are puniſhid, though it may perhaps, in ſome, be a Conſequence 
of-it ; but Hearing and Examining muſt be underſtood to be the Ends for which they 
are puniſn d. If they are not the Ends, why does the Puniſhment ceaſe, when thoſe 
Ends are attain'd? And thus you have my Thoughts concerning this matter, which 
perhaps will not be very pertinent (as mine have not the good luck always to be to 
you): to a Man of nicer Diſtinctions. 7 | 

But let us conſider your Hypotheſis as it now ſtands, and ſee what Advantage you 


have got to your Cauſe by this new Explication. 1 from the true Religion 


Pag 8. 


are to be puniſh'd, ſay you; for their Religion. Why? Becauſe tis a Fault. Againſt 


whom ? Againſt God. Thence it follows indeed, that God, if he pleaſes, may pu- 


niſh it. But how will you prove that God has given the Magiſtrates of the Earth a 
Power to puniſh all Faults againſt bimſelf ? Covetouſneſs, or not loving our Neigh- 
bour-as our ſelves, are Faults or Sins againſt God. Ought the Magiſtrate to puniſh 
theſe? But I ſhall not need to trouble you much with that Queſtion. This matter, I 
think, will be decided between us without going ſo far. „ 


If the Magiſtrate may puniſh any one for not being of the true Religion, muſt the 
Magiſtrate judge what is that true Religion, or no? If he muſt not, what muſt guide 


him in the puniſhing of ſome, and not of others? For ſo it is in all places where 
there is a national Religion eſtabliſh'd by penal Laws. If the Magiſtrate be com- 
miſſiond by the ſame Law of Nature (for that is all the Commiſſion you pretend to) 


to judge what is the true Religion, by which he is authorized to puniſh thoſe who 


diſſent from it; muſt not all Magiſtrates judge, and accordingly puniſh thoſe who 
diſſent from that, which they judge the true Religion, i. e. in effect, thoſe who diſ- 
ſent from theirs? And if all Magiſtrates have a Power to puniſli thoſe who are not 
of their Religion; I ask you, Whether it be of more Uſe or Diſadvange to the pro- 
moting true Religion, and Salvation of Souls? And when you have reſolved that Que- 
ſtion, you will then be able to tell me, whether the Uſefulneſs of it (which muſt 
82 by the greater Good or Harm it is like to do) is ſuch as to juſtify your 
Doctrine about it, or the Magiſtrate's Uſe of it. N FLICK 
+. Beſides; your making the diſſenting from the true Religion a Fault to be puniſh'd 
by the Magiſtrate; puts an end to your Pretence to moderate Puniſhments ; which, 
in this Place, you make uſe of to diſtinguiſh yours from the French Method; ſaying, 
That your Met hod puniſhes Men with Puniſhments which do not deſerve to be called ſo, 
when kompared with thoſe of the French Diſcipline. But if the diſſenting from the 
true Religion, be a Fault that the Magiſtrate is to puniſh, and a Fault of that Con- 
ſequence, that it draws with it the loſs of a Man's Soul; I do not ſee how other 
Magiſtrates, whoſe Duty it is to puniſh Faults under their Cognizance , and by pu- 
niſhing to amend: them, can be more remiſs than the King of France has been, and 
forbear declaring that they will have all their People ſaved, and endeavour. by ſuch 
ways as be has done to effect it: Eſpecially ſince you tell us, That God now leaves 
Religion to the Care of Men, under bis ordinary Providence, to try whether they will 
do their Duties in their ſeveral Capacities or not, leaving them anſwerable for al that 


may follow from their Neglect. In the correfting of Faults, malo nodo malus cunew, 


| is not only what is juſtifiable, but what is requiſite. But of this more fully in ano- 
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In the next Place; I do not fee how, by your Method, as you explain it here, the 
Magiſtrate can puniſh any one for not being of the true Religion, (though we ſhould 


. grant him to have a Power to do it) whilſt you tell us, That your 24ethod puniſhes 


Men for rejecting the true Religion, propos d to them with ſufficient Evidence, which 
certainly is a Fault. By this part of your Scheme it is plain, that you allow the Magi- 
ſtrate to puniſh none but thoſe. to whom the; true Religion is propos'd with ſufficient 
Evidence; and, ſufficient Fyidence, you tell us, is Feb as will certainly win Aſſent 
wherever it is duly conſider d. Now by this Rule, there will be very few that the 


Magiſtrate will have right to puniſn; ſince he cannot know whether thoſe who dif- 


ſent, do it for want of due Conſideration in them, or want of ſufficient Evidence in 


what is propoſed; unleſs you mean by due Conſideration, ſuch Cunſideration that al- 


ways does bring Men actually to aſſent; which is in effect to ſay nothing at all. 
For then your Rule amounts to thus much, That ſufficient Evidence is ſuch as will 


certainly win Aſent wherever it is conſider d duly, i, e. ſo as to win Aſſent. This be. 


ing like ſome of thoſe other Rules we have met with, and ending in a Circle, which 
afler you haye traced, you at laſt find your ſelf juſt where you were at un = 5 
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1 leave it to you to own as you think fit: And tell you, if by duty confedering, you 
mean conſidering to his utmoſt z that then, that which is propos d to one with i. 
cient Evidence to win Aſſent, may not be ſo to another. | 

There are Propoſitions extant in Geometry, with their Demonſtrations annexed, 
and that with ſuch ſufficient Evidence to ſome Men of deep Thought and Penetration, 
as to make them ſee the Demonſtration, and give Aﬀent to the Truth : Whilſt there 
are many others, and thoſe no Novices in Mathematicks, who with all the Contidera- 
tion and Attention they can uſe, are never able to attain unto it. *Tis fo in other 
Parts of Truth. That which hath Evidence enough to make one Man certain, has not 
enough to make another ſo much as gutſs it to be true, though he has ſpared no En- 


deavour or Application in examining it. And therefore, if the Magiſtrate be ro pu- 


niſh none but thoſe who reject the true Religion, when it has been offer'd with ſufficient 
Evidence, I imagine he will not have many to puniſh, if he will, as he ought, diſtin- 
guiſh between the innocent and the guilty. | 


Upon your Forwardneſs to encourage the Magiſtrate's uſe of Force in matters of 


Religion, by its Uſefulneſs, even ſo far as to pretend Advantages from what your ſelf 
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acknowledge the miſapplication of it, I ſay that © So inſtead of diſheartning from, L. 2. p.25 1. 


« you give Encouragement to the Miſchief; which, upon your Principle, join'd to 
« the natural Thirſt in Man after arbitrary Power, may be carried to all manner of 


« Exorbitancy, with ſome Pretence of Right. To which your Reply is, That you Pag. 73. 


ſpeak no where but of the Uſe and Neceſſity of Force. What think you in the place men- 
tion'd, of the Gain that you tell the Sufferers they ſhall make by the Magiſtrate's puni- 
ſhing them to bring them to a wrong Religion? You do nor, as I remember, there 
ſay, that Force is zeceſſary in that caſe 5 though they gaining, as you ſay, by it this 
Advantage, that they know better than they did before, where the Truth does lie, you can- 


not but allow, that ſuch a Miſapplication of Force may do ſome Service indirectiy and 
at a diſtance, towards the Salvation of Souls. 


But that you may not think, whilſt I had under Conſideration the dangerous En- 


couragement you gave to Men in Power, to be very buſy with their Force in matters 
of Religion, by all the ſorts of Uſefulneſs you could imagine of it, however ap- 


ply's right or wrong, that I declin'd mentioning the Neceſſity you pretend of Force, 
uſe it would not as well ſerve to the purpoſe for which I mention its Uſefulneſs ; 1 


ſhall here take it ſo, that 
not doing it before. | 

Thus then ſtands your Syſtem. The procuring and advancing any way of the ſpiritu- 
al and eternal Intereſts of Men, is one of the Ends of civil Society. And Force is put 
into the Magiſtrate's Hands, as neceflary for the attaining thoſe Ends, where zo other 
Means are left, Who then upon your Grounds may quickly find Reaſon, where it 


the Reader may ſee what reaſon you had to complain of my 


“ ſuits his Inclination, ar ſerves his Turn, to puniſh Men directly to bring them to 
© his Religion. For if he may uſe Force becauſe it is neceſſary, as being the only 


Means left to make Men conſider thoſe Reaſons and Arguments, which otherwiſe th 
would not conſider, Why may he not by the ſame Rule of Force, as the only means le 
to procure Men degrees of Glory, which otherwiſe they would not attain, and ſo to 
advance their eternal Intereſts? For St. Paul aſſures us, that the Aflictions of this Life work 


for us a far more exceeding weight of Glory. So that whether the Magiſtrate may not, | 


when it may ſerve his turn, argu d thus from your Principles, judge you: Diſſenters from 
my Religion muſt be puniſh'd, if in the wrong, to bring them into the right way; if in the 
right, to make them by their Sufferings Gainers of a far more exceeding weight of Glory. 

But you ſay, Unleſs it be as neceſſary for Men to attain any greater degree of Glory, 
as it is to attain Glory, it will not follow, that if the Magiſtrate may uſe Force, becauſe 
it may be indirectiy, &c. uſeful towards the procuring any degree of Glory, he may by 
the ſame Rule uſe it where it may be in that manner uſeful towards the procuring a grea- 
ter degree of Glory. But that there is the ſame neceſſity of Mens attaining a greater de- 
gree of Glory, as there is of their attaining Glory, no Man will affirm. For without at- 
taining Glory, they cannot eſcape the, Damnation of Hell, which yet they may eſcape, with- 
out any greater degree Glory, One of the Ends of a Commonwealth is, ſay you, the 
advancing Mens eternal Intereſts. The procuring greater degrees of Glory, is the ad- 


vancing a Man's eternal Intereſt. The uſe of Force to make Men ſuffer for the Truth, 


what otherwiſe 38 not ſuffer, is as neceſſary for the attaining an higher degree 
of Glory, as uſin 


orce to make Men conſider, what otherwiſe they would not con- 
ſider, is neceſſary for the attaining any degree of Glory. But you will ſay, Attaining 
_—_ 1 Nun 2 Glory 
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I bid. 
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Glory is abſolutely neceſſary, but the attaining any greater degree of Glory, however deſira. 
ble, is not ſo neceſſary. Now if there be not the ſame neceſſity of the one of theſe, as there 
is of the other, there can be no pretence to ſay, that whatever is lawful in reſpect of one 


ef them, is likewiſe ſo in reſpect of the other. But there will always be a juſt Ppretence 


to ſay, if advancing the eternal Intereſtæ of Men be one of the Ends of a Common- 


wealth, and that the Force in the Magiſtrate's Hands be neceflary to the attaining that 
End that then the Magiſtrate is obliged to uſe it; whether you will think that End 
abſolutely neceſſary, or as neceſſary as another, or no, I ſhall not here trouble you again 
with your Miſtake about what is abſolutely neceſſary, having taken notice of it in ano- 
ther Place. Only I ſhall defire you to ſhew me, that the arraining of Glory is abſo- 
Iutely neceſſary, when next time you have occaſion to affirm it. Attaining of Glory is 
neceſſary in order to Happir:eſs : And attaining a greater Degree of Glory, is neceſ- 
ſary in order to greater Happineſs: But neither of them is abſolutely neceſſary, but 


in order to their reſpectire Ends. 


+ And now, though, as you ſay, you do not think your ſelf bound to take notice of 
all that may be done with ſome Pretence of Right: Vet; I ſuppoſe, upon cooler Thoughts, 


when you have conſider d of what dangerous Conſequence an Argument, manag'd as 


yours is, may be to the true Religion, and the ſincere Profeſſors of it; and what Oc- 


caſion or Encouragement it may give to Men in Power warm'd with Zeal, and exci- 


ted by the proper Miniſters of their own Religion, to make a wrong and exorbitant 


Uſe of Force in matters of Religion, you will another time think your ſelf bound 


not to let it go abroad again without ſome Caution to the Magiſtrate in the Uſe of 


Pag. 78, 


it; without one Word of Advice at leaſt, that fince it is given him, as you ſay, on- 
ly for promoting the true Religion, he ſhould take Care, and examine impartially whe- 
ther what he employs. it for, be the one only true Religion. It being your Opinion, 
whenever he makes uſe of Force in matters of Religion, for the promoting any 
thing but that, he goes beyond his Commiſſion, injures his Subjects, and endangers 
,,, ͤ 19707 ont | | | | 
By this time, Sir, I ſuppoſe you ſee upon what Grounds I think you have not clear'd 
thoſe Difficulties which were charg'd by me on your Method: And my Reader will 
ſee what Reaſon there was for thoſe Imputations, which, with ſo loud an Outcry, 
you laid upon me of unfair Dealing fince there is not one of them which cannot be 
made good to be contain d either in your Book, or in your Hypotheſis; and that ſo 
clearly, that I could not imagine that a Man who had fo far conſider'd Govern- 
ment, as to engage in Print, in ſuch a Controverſy as this, could miſs ſeeing it as 
ſoon as mention'd to him. One of them which very much offends you, and makes 
you ſo often tell me what I ſay is impertinent, and nothing to the purpoſe 3 and ſometimes 
to uſe warmer Expreſſions, is, that I argue againſt a Power in the Magiſtrate to 
bring Men to his own Religion: For I could not imagine that, to a Man of any 
thought, it could need proving; that if there were a Commiſſion given to all Aa. 
giſtrates by the Law of Nature, which obliged them to uſe Force to bring Men to 
the true Religion, it was not poſſible for them to put this Commiſſion in Execution, 
without being Judges what was the true Religion; and then there needed no great quick- 
neſs to perceive, that every Magiſtrate, when your Commiſſion came to be put in 
Execution, would, one as well as another, find himſelf obliged to uſe Force to bring 
Men to that which he believed to be the true Religion. But fince this was ſo hard for 
you to ſee, I now have been at the Pains to prove it, and thereby to clear all thoſe 
Imputations. I ſhall not inſtance in any other: They are all of a like kind. Only 
where you complain I have not cited your Words fairly, if you can ſhew that I have 
done it any where in this or the Second Letter, to the Advantage of my Cauſe ; or to 
avoid any Argument in them, not anſwered ; if you pleaſe to thew it me, I ſhall ei- 
ther let you ſee your Miſtake, or acknowledge mine. WOO 

And now whether you ſhall think what I have ſaid worth that Conſideration you 
promiſe, or take it all for Cavils and Impertinencies, to me is very indifferent, Enjoy, 
if you "pleaſe, that ſhort and eaſy way of anſwering. But if the Party you write 
for, be, as you ſay, God, and the Souls of Men, it will require you ſeriouſly to weigh 
your Scheme; examine and put together the Parts of it, obſerve its Tendency and 
Conſequences; and in a Word, conſider Things, and not Words. For the Party of 
God and Souls needs not any Help from Obſcurity or Uncertainty of general and equi- 
vocal Terms, but may be ſpoke out clearly and diſtinctly; needs no retreat in the round 
of equivalent, or the uncertainty of mifapply'd Expreſſions, that may ſerve to * 


* 
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and deceive the unwary, but inſtru no body; and laſtly, needs no leave nor allow- 
ance from der of Art, to direct both Subjects and Magiſtrates to the Examination of 
the Scriptures, wherein God has reveal'd. to the World the ways and means of Salvati- 
on. In doing of this, in a Treatiſe where you profeſs the Subject of your Enquiry is pag. 68. 
only what Method is to be uſed to bring Men to the true Religion; the Party you 
profeſs to write for, would have juſtified you againſt the Rules of any lawful Art; 
and no Chriſtian Man, of what Art ſoever, would have denied you that Liberty: And: 
if I miſtake not, the Party, you ſay: you write for, demands it of yous 
F yon find upon a Review of the whole, that you have manag d your Cauſe for God 
and the Souls of Men, with that Sincerity and Clearneſs that ſatisfies your own Rea- 
ſon, and you think may ſatisfy that of other Men, I ſhall congratulate to you ſo hap- 
py @ Conſtitution. But if all your magnifyed and neceſſary means of Force, in the 
way you contend for, reaches no farther than to bring Men to a bare outward Confor- 
mity to the Church of Exgland, wherein you can ſedately affirm, that it is preſumable 
that all that are of it are ſo. upon Reaſon and Conviction; 1 ſuppoſe there needs no 


more to be ſaid to. convince the World what Party you write for. 


* 


The Party you write for is God, you ſay. But if all you have ſaid aims or amounts 
to nothing more, than that the Church of Exgland, as now eſtabliſh'd by Law, in 
its Doctrines, Ceremonies and Diſcipline, ſhould be ſupported by the Power of the 
Aagiſtrate, and Men by Force be driven into it; 1 fear the World will think you 
have very narrow Thoughts of God; or that that is not the Party you write for. 
'Tis true, you all along ſpeak of bringing Men to the true Religion. But to evidence 
to you, that by the only true Religion, you mean only that of the Church of England, 
I tell you, that upon your Principles, you cannot name any other Church now in the 
World, (and I again demand of you to do it) for the promoting whereof, or puniſh- 
ing Diſſenters from it, the Magiſtrate has the ſame Right to. uſe Force, as you pre- 
tend he has here in England. Till you therefore name ſome ſuch other true Church 
and true Religion, beſides that of Exgland, your ſaying, that God. is the Party you 
_ write for, will rather ſhew that you make bold with his Name, than that you do not 
write for another Party. CC | 
- You ſay too, you write not for any Party, but the Souls of. Men. You write indeed, 
and contend earneſtly, that Men ſhould be brought into an outward Conformity to 
the Church of England. But that they embrace that Profeſſion upon Reaſon and 
Conviction, you are content to have it preſumable, without any farther Enquiry or 
Examination. And thoſe who are once in the outward Communion of the national 
Church, however ignorant or irreligious they are, you leave there unaſſiſted by your 
only competent means, Forces without which, you tell us, the true Religion, by its 
own Light and Strength, is not able to prevail againſt Mens Luſts, and the Corruption 
of Nature, fo as to be conſider d as it ought, and heartily embraced; And this 
dropp'd not from your Pen by chance; but you profeſſedly make Excuſes for thoſe 
of the national Religion, who are ignorant of the grounds of it, and give us Rea- 
ſons why Force cannot be uſed to thoſe who outwardly conform , to make them 
conſider ſo as ſincerely to embrace, believe and obey the Truth that muſt ſave them. 
But the Reverend Author of the Paſtoral Care tells you, PART Tig the true Name pag. 201; 
of making Converts, except they become at the ſame time good Men. 5} 4 £5 
If the uſe of Force be neceſſary for the Salvation of Souls, and Mens Souls be 
the Party you write for; you will be ſuſpected to have betrayed your Party, if your 
Method and neceflary Means of Salvation reach no farther, than to bring Men to 
outward Conformity, though to the true Church; and after that abandons them to 
their Luſts and depraved Natures, deſtitute of the help of Force, your zeceſſary and 
Mmpetent means of Salvation. | EE ECT | 
his way of managing the matter, whatever you intend, ſeems rather; in the Fit- 
neſs of it, to be for another Party. But ſince you aſſure us, you write for nothing 
but God and Mens Souls, it can only be ſaid you had a good Intention, but ill Luck 5 
fince your Scheme, put into the Language of the Country, will fit any national 
Church and Clergy in the World, that can but ſuppoſe it ſelf the true; and that I 
preſume none of them will fail to do. e 3 
Lou were more than ordinary reſerv'd and gracious, when you tell me, That what Paige 796 
Party I write for, you will not undertake to ſay. But having told me, that my 4 
Letter tends to the promoting of Scepticiſm in Religion , you thought ('tis like) 
that was ſufficient to ſhew the Party Tae for; and ſo you might fately _ your 
woos | | eter 
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Letter with Words that looked like civil. But that you may another time be a lit. 
tle better informed what Party I write for, I will tell you. They are thoſe who in 
every Nation fear God, work Righteouſneſs , and are accepted with him; and not 
thoſe who in every Nation are zealous for human Conſtitutions, cry up nothing ſo 
much as outward Conformity to the national Religion, and are accepted by thoſe 
who are the Promoters of it. Thoſe that I write for are thoſe, who, according to 


\ 


the Light of their own Conſciences, are every where in earneſt in matters of their 


own Salvation, without any deſire to impoſe on others; a Party ſo ſeldom favour'd 
by any of the Powers or Setts of the World; a Party that has fo few Preferments 
to beſtow; ſo few Benefices to reward the Endeavour of any one who appears for 
it, that I conclude I ſhall eaſily be believ'd when I fay, that neither Hopes of Pre- 
ferment, nor a Deſign to recommend my ſelf to thoſe I live amongſt z has biafſed 


my Underſtanding, or miſled me in my Undertaking. So much Truth as ſerves the 


turn of any particular Church, and can be accommodated to the narrow Intereſt of 
ſome human Conſtitution, is indeed often received with Applauſe, and the Publiſher 
finds his account in it. But I think I may ſay, Truth (in its full Latitude of thoſe 
generous Principles of the Goſpel, which ſo much recommend and inculcate uni- 
verſal Charity, and a Freedom from the Inventions and Impoſitions of Men in the 
things of God,) has ſo ſeldom had a fair and favourable Hearing any where, that he 


- muſt be very ignorant of the Hiſtory and Nature of Man, however dignify'd and 


diſtinguiſh'd, who propoſes to himſelf any ſecular Advantage by writing for her at 
— 7 | | ence Hs os 

As to your Requeſt in the Cloſe of your Letter, I hope this will ſatisfy you, that 
you might have ſpar'd it; and you, with the reſt of the World, will ſee that all I 
writ in my former was fo true, that you need not have given me any Caution for 
the future. As to the Pertinence of what I ſay, 1 doubt whether I ſhall pleaſe you; 
Becauſe I find by your laſt Letter, that what is brought by me to ſhew the Weak- 
neſs, Abſurdities, or Infignificancy of what you write, you are very apt to call im- 


pertinent, and nothing to the purpoſe. You muſt pardon me therefore, if I have en- 


deavour'd more to pleaſe other Readers than you in that Point. 1 hope they will 
find, in what I have ſaid, not much beſides the matter. But to a Man who, ſup- 

ing himſelf in the right, builds all upon that Suppoſition, and takes it for an In- 
Jury to have that Privilege deny'd him; to a Man who would ſovereignly decide for 
all the World, what is the true Religion, and thereby empower what Magiſtrates he 


_ thinks fit, and what not, to uſe Force; to ſuch a Man, not to ſeem impertinent, 


Pag. 78. 
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would be really to be ſo. This makes me pleas d with your Reply to ſo many Paſſa- 
ges of my Letter , that they were zothing to the purpoſe : And tis in your Choice 
whether in your Opinion any thing in this ſhall be fo. | 

But ſince this depends. upon your keeping ſteadily to clear and ſettled Notions of 
things, ſeparate from Words and Expreſſions uſed in a doubtful and undetermin'd 
Signification , wherewith Aden of Art often amuſe themſelves and others; I ſhall not 
be ſo unreaſonable. as to expect, whatever you promiſe, that you ſhould lay by your 
Learning to embrace Truth, and own what will not perhaps ſute very well with your 
Circumſtances and Intereſt. | % 

I ſee, my Deſign, not to omit any thing that you might think looks like an Ar- 
gument in yours, has made mine grow beyond the ſize of a Letter. But an Anſwer 
to any one being very little different from a Letter, I ſhall let it go under that Ti- 
tle. I have in it alſo endeavour'd to bring the ſcatter'd Parts of your Scheme into 
ſome Method, under diſtin&t Heads, to give a fuller and more diſtinct View of them. 
Wherein, if any of the Arguments,” which give Support to your Hypotheſis, have 
eſcaped me unawares, be pleaſed to ſhew them me; and I ſhall either acknowledge 
their Force, or endeavour to ſhew their Weakneſs. I am, | 
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HE little Satisfaction and Conſiftency is to be found in moſt of the 
Al Syſtems of Divinity I have met with, made me betake my ſelf to 
the ſole reading of the Scripture (to which they all appeal) for the 
underſtanding the Chriſtian Religion. What from thence by an 
attentive and unbiaſſed Search I have received, Reader, ] here 
deliver to thee. If by this my Labour thou recei veſt any Light or Confirmation 
in the Truth, join with me in Thanks to the Father of Lights for his Condeſcen- 
fron to our Underſtandings. If upon a fair and unprejudiced Examination, thou 
findeſt I have miſtaken the Senſe and Tenor of the Goſpel, I beſeech thee, as 4 
true Chriſtian, in the Spirit of the Goſpel (which is that of Charity) and in the 
Words of Sobriety, ſet me right in the Doctrine of Sahoation, 
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1s obvious to any one who reads the New Teſtament, that the Doctrine 
of Redemption, and conſequently of the Goſpel, is founded upon the 
n “suppoſition of Adam's Fall. To underſtand therefore what we are re- 


it 


IF Gorcd to by Jeſus Chriſt, we muſt conſider what the Scripture ſhews we 


== loſt by Adam. This I thought worthy of a diligent and unbiaſſed Search: 


Since I found the two Extremes, that Men,run into on this Point, either on the one 
hand ſhook the Foundations of all Religion, or on the other made Chriſtianity almoſt 
nothing. For whilſt ſome Men would have all Adam's. Poſterity doomed to eternal 
infinite Puniſhment for the Tranſgreſſion of Adam, whom Millions had never heard 
of, and no one had authorized to tranſact for him, or be his Repreſentative z this 
ſeemed to others ſo little conſiſtent with the Juſtice or Goodneſs of the Great and In- 


finite God, that they thought there was no Redemption neceflary, and conſequently 


that there was none, rather than admit of it upon à Suppoſition ſo derogatory to the 
Honour and Attributes of that Infinite Being; and ſo made Jeſus Chriſt nothing but 
the Reſtorer and Preacher of pure Natural Religion; thereby doing violence to the 
whole tenor of the New Teſtament. And, indeed, both ſides will be ſuſpected to have 
treſpaſſed this way, againſt the written Word of God, by any one, who does but take 
it to be a Collection of Writings deſigned by God for the Inſtruction of the illiterate 
bulk of Mankind in the way to Salvation; and therefore generally and in neceſſary 
Points to be underſtood in the plain direct meaning of the Words and Phraſes, ſuch 


as they may be ſuppoſed to have had in the Mouths of the Speakers, who uſed them 


according to the Language of that Time and Country wherein they lived, without 
ſuch, leerned, artificial, and forced ſe ſes af them, as are ſought out, and put upon 

eln iff moſt of the Syſtems of Divinity according to the Notions, that each one has 
been bred up in. | 
To one that thus unbiaſſed reads the Scriptures, what Adam fell from, is viſible, was 
the ſtate of perfect Obedience, which is called Juſtice in the New Teſtament, though 
the Word which in the Original ſignifies Juſtice, be tranſlated Righteouſneſs : And by 
this Fall he loſt Paradiſe, wherein was Tranquillity and the Tree of Life, i. e. he loſt 
Bliſs and Immortality. The Penalty annexed to the breach of the Law, with the 
Sentence pronounced by God upon it, ſhew this, The Penalty ſtands thus, Ger. ii. 17. 
In 


3 


ss delivered in the Scriptures; 
In the day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die. How was this executed? He 
did cat, but in the day he did eat, he did not actually die, but was turned out of Pa- 
radiſe from the Tree of Life, and ſhut out for ever from it, leſt be ſhould take thereof 
and live for ever. This ſhews that the ſtate of Paradiſe was a ſtate of Immortality, of 
Life without end, which he loſt that very day that he eat: His Life began from 
thence to ſhorten, and waſt, and to have an end; and from thence to his actual Death, 
was but like the time of a Priſoner between the Sentence paſt and the Execution, 
which was in view and certain. Death then enter'd and ſhewed his Face, which be- 
fore was ſhut out, and not known. So St. Paul, Rom. v. 12. By one man fin entred 
into the world, and death by ſin; i. e. a ſtate of Death and Mortality: And i Cor. 
XV. 22. In Adam all die; i. e. by reaſon of his Tranſgreſſion all Men are mortal, and 
come to die. 

This is fo clear in theſe cited places, and ſo much the current of the New Teſta- 
ment, that no body can deny, but that the Doctrine of the Goſpel is, that Death 


came on all Men by Adam's ſins only they differ about the ſignification of the Word 


Death. For ſome will have it to be a ſtate of Guilt, wherein not only he, but all his 
Poſterity was ſo involved, that every one deſcended of him deſerved endleſs torment in 
Hell-fire. 1 ſhall ſay nothing more here how far, in the apprehenſions of Men, this 


conſiſts with the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God, having mentioned it above: But it 


ſeems a ſtrange way of underſtanding a Law, which requires the plaineſt and directeſt 
words, that by Death ſhould be meant eternal Life in Miſery. Could any one be 
ſuppoſed by a Law, that ſays, For Felony you ſhall die, not that he ſhould loſe his Life, 
but be kept alive in perpetual exquiſite Torments? And would any one think himſelf 
fairly dealt with, that was ſo uſed ? 28 | 

To this they would have it be alſo a ſtate of neceſſary ſinning, and provoking God 
in every Action that Men do: A yet harder ſenſe of the word Death than the other, 
God ſays, That in the day that thou eateſt of the forbidden Fruit, thou ſhalt die; i.e. 
thou and thy Poſterity ſhall be ever after uncapable of doing any thing, but what ſhall 
be ſinful and provoking to me, and ſhall juſtly deſerve my Wrath and Indignation. 


Could a worthy Man be ſuppoſed to put ſuch terms upon the Obedience of his Sub- 


jets, much leſs can the righteous God be ſuppoſed, as a Puniſhment of one. fin 
wherewith he is diſpleaſed, to put Man under a neceffity of ſinning continually, and ſo 
multiplying the Provocation ? The reaſon of this ſtrange Interpretation we (hall per- 
haps find in ſome miſtaken places of the New Teſtament. _ I muſt confeſs by Death 
here I can underſtand nothing but a ceaſing to be, the loſing of all actions of Life and 
Senſe, . Such a Death came on Adam, and all his Poſterity by his firſt Diſobedience in 
Paradiſe, under which Death they ſhould have lain for ever, had. it not been forthe 
Redemption by Jeſus Chriſt. If by Death threatned to Adam were meant the Cor- 
ruption of human Nature in his Poſterity, Mens that the New Teſtament ſhould 
not any where take notice of it, and tell us, that Corruption ſeized on all, becauſe 
of Adams Tranſgreſſion, as well as it, tells us ſo of Death. But, as I remember, eve- 
ry one's ſin is charged upon himſelf only. ,. . 

Another part of the Sentence was, Curſed is the ground for thy ſake; in ſorrow ſhalt 
thou eat of it all the days. of thy life, in the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground: For out of it waſt thou taken; Duſt thou art, and to duſt ſhalt 
t hon return, Gen. iii. 17.19. This ſhews that Paradiſe was a place of Bliſs as well as 


Immortality, without drudgery, and without ſorrow. But when Man was turned 


out, he was expoſed to the toil, anxiety, and frailties of this mortal Life, which 
ſhould end in the Dy, out of which he was made, and to which he ſhould return, 
and then have no more Life or Senſe than the Duſt had, out of which he was made. 


As Adam was turned out of 8 ſo all his Poſterity were born out of it, out 
i 


of the reach ofthe Tree of Life, All like their Father Adam in a ſtate of Mortality, 
void of the Tranquillity.and Bliſs of Paradiſe. Rom. v. 12. By one man fin entred into 
the world, and death by fin. But here will occur the common Objection, that ſo many 
{tumble at: How doth it conſiſt with: tae: Jes and Goodneſs of God, that the Po- 
ſterity of Adam ſhould: ſuffer. for his ſin; the Innocent be puniſhed for the Guilty? 
Very well, if keeping one from what he has no riglit to, be called a Puniſhmens ; the 
ſtate of e in Paradiſe is not due to the Poſterity of Adam more than to any 
other Creature. Nax, if God afford them a temporary mortal Life, tis his Gift, 


they owe it to his Bounty, they could not claim it as their Right, nor does he in- 


re em when he takes it from them, Had he taken from Mankind any thing that 
. T 57 
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was their Right; or did he put Men in a ſtate of Mifery worſe than not being, with- 


- 


out any fault or demerir of their own 3 this, indeed, would be hard to reconcile with 
the Notion we have of Juſtice, and much more with the Goodneſs, and other Attributes 
of the ſupreme Being, which he has declared of himſelf, and Reaſon as well as Re- 
velation muſt acknowledge to be in him; unleſs we will confound Good and Evil, 
God and Satan. That ſuch a ſtate of extreme irremediable Torment is worſe than no 
Being at all, if every ones own ſenſe did not dererniine againſt the vain Philoſophy, 
and Poliſh Metaphyficks of ſome Men; yet our Saviour's peremptory Deciſion, Matt. 
Xxvi. 24. has put it paſt doubt, that one may be in ſuch an eſtate, that it had been 
better for him not to have been born. But that ſuch a temporary Life as we now have, 
with all its Frailties and ordinary Miſeries, is better than no Being, is evident by the 
high value we put upon it our ſelves. And therefore though /! die in Adam, yet 
none are truly puniſhed but for their own Deeds. Rom. ii. 6. God will render to every 
one, how? according to his Deeds. To thoſe that obey anrighteouſneſs, indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and angniſh npon every ſon! of man that doth evil, v. 9. 2 Cor. 
v. 10. We muſt appear before the cm e of Chrift, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he has done, whether it be good or bad. And 


Chriſt himſelf, who knew for what he ſhould condemn Men at the laft day, affures 


us in the two places where he deſcribes his proceeding at the great Judgment, that 
the Sentence of Condemnation paſſes only on the workers of Iniguity, ſuch as neglected 
to fulfil the Law in acts of Charity, Afar. vii. 23. Luke xiii. 27. Mat. xxv. 42. And 
again, Fobn v. 29. our Saviour tells the Jews, that A# ſhall come forth of their graves, 
They that have done good to the reſurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto the 
reſurrect ion of damnation. But here is no Condemnation of any one, for what his Fore- 
father Adam had done, which tis not likely ſhould have been omitted, if that ſhould 
have been a cauſe, why any one was adjudged to the fire with the Devil and bis Angels. 
And he tells his Diſciples, that when he comes again with his Angels in the Glory of 
his Father, that then he will render to every one according to bis works, Mat. xvi. 27. 
Alam being thus turned out of Paradiſe, and all his Poſterity born out of it, the 
confequence of it was, that all Men ſhould die, and remain under Death for ever, 
and fo be utterly loſft. „Cc ah TIE 
From this eſtate of Death Jeſus Chrift reſtores all Mankind to Life; 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
4s in Adam a/ die, fo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive. How this ſhall be, the ſame 
Apoſtle tells us in the foregoing v. 21. Zy man death came, by min alſo came the reſur- 
rection 2 the 777 Whereby it appears, that the Life, which ſeſus Chriſt reſtores 
to all Men, is that Life, which they receive again at the Reſürrection. Then the 
recovered from Death, which otherwiſe all Mankind ſhould have continued under, lo 
for ever, as appears by St. Paul's 'Argning, 1 Cor. xv. concerning the Reſurrection. 
4 And thus Men 9 the Second e N again: Lins ſo b _ 
n they may none of them loſe ad thing, which by their own Righteouſneſs t 
en bene Title to. For Nisbtebuſtelt or an exact obedience to the Law, — 
by the Scripture to have a claim of Right to Eternal Life, Rom. fr. 4. To him that 
worketh 3, 3. e. does the works of the Law, is the reward not reckoned of Grace, but OF 
DEBT. And Rev. xxii. 14. Blefſed are they ibo do his Commandments, that they may 
HAVE” RIGHT to the Tree of Life, which is in the Paradiſe of God. If any of the 
ſterity of Adam were juſt, _ ſhall not loſe the Reward' of it, eternal Life and 
Bliſs, by being his mortal Hue : Chriſt will bring them all ro Life again; and then 
they thall be put eyery one upon his'own Tryal, and receive Judgment, as he is found 
to be righteous 14 And the righteous, as our Saviour ſays, Mat. xxv. 46. fhal 
0 into eternal" lift. Nor ſhall anyone miſs it, ho has done what our Saviour directed 
Lawyer, who asked, Like x. 25. what he ſhontd do to inherit ererna{ life! Do this, 
1. e. what is required by the Law, an thou ſpalt live. OO 0 
On the other fide, it ſeems the unalterable purpoſe of the Divine Juſtice, that no 
unrighteous Perfan,' no one that is'gutity of any breach of the Law, ſhould be in 
Paradife 3 but that rhe wages of ſin thou}d. be ta every Man, as it was to Adam, an 
Exelufion'of bim tf öf that happy'Rare of Tenmortality, and bring Death upon fim. 
And this is ſo conformable to the eternal and eſtabliſhed Law of Right'and'Wron 
that it is ſpake'of too as it could not be otherwiſe, St. James ſays, Chap. i. 15. Sit 
when if i finiſhed bringeth forth death, as it were hy a natural and neceſſary Production. 
Stn entred into the world, and death by fin, ſays St. Panl; Nom, v. 12. & vi. 23. The 
wages of ſin is Death. "Death is the purchaſe of any, of every ſin. Gal. iti. 10. Curſed 
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is every one who continurth not in al things which are written in the Book of the Lam to do 
them. And of this St. James gives a Reaſon, — ii. 10, IT. Mhoſoever ſhall keep 
the whole Lam, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all : For he that ſaid, Do not 
commit Adultery, faid alſo, do not Kill: i. e. He that offends in any one Point, fins 
againſt the Authority which eſtabliſhed the Law. | 
Here then we have the ſtanding and fixed meaſures of Life and Death. Immorta- | 
lity and Bliſs belong to the Righteous ; Thoſe who have lived in an exact Conformity | 
to the Law of God, are out of the reach of Death: But an Excluſion from Paradiſe, 
and Loſs of Immortality, is the Portion of Sinners, of all thoſe who have any way 
broke that Law, and failed of a compleat Obedience to it by the guilt of any one 
Tranſgreſſion. And thus Mankind by the Law are put upon the iſſues of Life or 
Death; As they are Righteow, or Unrighteow ; Juſt or Unjuſt ; i. e. Exact Perfor- 
mers, or Tranſgreſſors of the Law. | | | | 
But yet 24 having ſinned, Rom. iii. 2 7 and come ſhort of the glory of God, i. e. tlie | 
Kingdom of God in Heaven, which is often called his Glory, both Fews and Gentiles; 
v. 22. So that by the deeds of the Law no one could be juſtified, v. 20. it follows, that | 
no one could then hayeeternal Life and Bliſs. | | | 
Perhaps it will be demanded; Why did God give ſo hard a Law to Mankind, that 
to 1 no one of Adam's Iſſue had kept it? As appears by Rom. iii. and 
Gal. iii. 21, 22. | | 
Auſww. It was ſuch a Law as the Purity of God's Nature required, and muſt be the 
Law of ſuch a Creature as Man, unleſs God would have made him a rational Crea- 
ture, and not required him to have lived by the Law of Reaſon, but would have 
countenanced in him Irregularity and Diſobedience to that Light which he had, and 
that Rule which was ſuitable to his Nature : Which would have been, ro have au- 
thorized Diforder, Confuſion, and Wickedneſs in his Creatures. For that this Law 
was the Lam of Reaſon, or as it is called, of Nature, we ſhall ſee by and by: And if ra- 
tional Creatures will not live up to the Rule of their Reaſon, who thall excuſe them? 
If you will admit them to forſake Reaſon in one point, why not in another? Where 
will you ſtop? To diſobey God in any part of his Commands (and tis he that com- 
mands what Reaſon does) is direct Rebellion; which if diſpenſed with in an 
Point; Government and Order are at an end; and there can be no Bounds ſet to 
the lawleſs Exorbitancy of unconfined Men. The Law therefore was, as St. Paul 
tells us, Rom. vii. 12. holy, juſt, and good, and fuch as it ought, and could not 
otherwiſe be. . aps | | 8 
This then being the cafe, that whoever is guilty of any fin, ſhould certainly die, 
and ceaſe to be, the benefit of Life reſtored by Chriſt at the Reſurrection would 
have been no great Advantage, (for as much as here again Death muſt have ſeized 
upon all Mankind, becauſe all had finned ; for the Wages of Sin is every where 
Death, as well after as before the Reſurreftion ) if God had not found ont a way to 
— ſome, 7. e. ſo many, as obeyed another Law, which God gave, which in the 
ew Teſtament is called the Law of Faith, Rom. iti. 27. and is oppoſed to the Law of 
Works, And therefore the Puniſhment of thoſe who would not follow him was to 
loſe their Souls, f. e. their Lives, Alurk viii. 35-38. as is plain, conſidering the 
occaſion" it was ſpoke on. f Gi, 3 . 
The better to underſtand the Lam of Faith, it will be convenient in the firſt place 
to Conſider the. Lam of Forks. The Law of Works then, in ſhort, is that Law, which 
requires perfect Obedience, without any remiſſion or abatement z So that by W 
a Man cannot be jüſt, or juſtified without an exact performance of every tittle. Su 
à perfect Obedience in the New Teſtament is termed Sat, which we tranſlate 
rennen eee 0 


neſt whith ef che Law, that the man which doth choſe things ſhatt live in them. Gal, 
iti. 12. The Eu # not of Faith, bur that man that doth them ſhall Hive in them. 9 
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in the Law delivered by Moſec. John i. 17. The Law was given by Moſes , but Faith 


The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
Where this Law of Works was to be found, the New Teſtament tells us, (via.) 


and Fruth came by Jeſus Chriſt, Chap. vii. 19. Did not Moſes give you the Law, ſays 
our Saviour, and yet none of you keep the Law. And this is the Law which he ſpeaks 


of, where he asks the Lawyer, Luke x. 26. What is written in the Law ? how readeſt 
_ thou? V. 28. This do and thou ſhalt live. This is that which St. Paul ſo often ſtiles the 


Law, without any other diſtinction, Rom. ii. 13. Not the bearers of the Law are juſt 
before God, but the doers of the Law are juſtified. "Tis needleſs to quote any more 
places, his Epiſtles are all full of it, eſpecially this to the Romans. | 

But the Law given by Moſes being not given to all Mankind, how are all Men Sin- 
ners, ſince without a Law there is no Tranſgreſſion? To this the Apoſtle, v. 14. an- 


ſwers, For when the Gentiles which have not the Law, do (i. e. find it reaſonable to do) 


by nature the things contained in the Law ; theſe having not the Law, are a Law unto 
themſelves : which ſhew the Work of the Law written in their Hearts, their Conſciences 
alſo bearing witneſs, and amongſt one another their Thoughts accuſing or excuſing. By 
which, and other places in the following Chapter, tis plain, that under the Law 
of Works is comprehended alſo the Law of Nature, knowable by Reaſon as well as 
the Law given by doſes. For, ſays St. Paul, Rom. iii. 9. 23. Ve have proved both 
Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under Sin: For all have ; and come ſhort of 
the Glory of Cod: Which they could not do without a Law. | | 
- Nay, whatever God requires any where to be done wirhout making any allowance 
for Faith, that is a part of the Law of Works. So that forbidding Adam to eat of 
the Tree of Knowledge was part of the Law of Works. Only we muſt take notice 
here, That ſome of God's politive Commands being for peculiar Ends, and ſuited to 
particular Circumſtances of Times, Places, and Perſons, have a limited and only 
temporary Obligation by vertue of God's poſitive Injunction 3 ſuch as was that part 
of Moſes's Law which concerned the outward Worſhip, or political Conſtitution of 
the Jews, and is called the Ceremonial and Judaical Law, in contradiſtinction to the 
Moral part of it : Which being conformable to the eternal Law of Right, is of eter- 
nal Obligation, and therefore remains in force ſtill under the Goſpel z nor is abro- 
gated by the Lam of Faith, as St. Paul found ſome ready to infer, Rom. iii. 31. Do 
— then make void the Law through Faith? God forbid; yea, we eſtabliſh the Law. 
Nor can it be otherwiſe :. For were there no Law of Works, there could be no Lam of 
Faith. For there could be no need of Faith, which ſhould be. counted to Men for 
Righteouſneſs, if there were no Law to be the Rule and Meaſure of Righteouſneſs, 
which Men failed in their Obedience to. Where there is no Law, there is no Sin; 


all are righteous equally with or without Faith. 1, 
The Rule therefore of Right is the ſame that ever it was, the Obligation to obſerve it 
is alſo the ſame: The difference between the Lam of works, and the Lam of Faith is 
only this; that the Law of Forks makes no allowance for failing on any. occaſion. 


Thoſe that obey are righteous, thoſe that in any part diſobey are unrighteous, and 


muſt not expect Life the Reward of Righteouſneſs. But by the Law of Faith, Faith 


is allowed to ſupply. the defect of full Obedience; and fo the Believers are admitted to 
Life and Immortality as if 28 were righteous. Only here we muſt take notice; that 
when St. Paul ſays, that the Goſpel eſtabliſhes the Law, he means the Moral part of 


the Law of Aaoſes: For that he could not mean the Ceremonial or Political wu it 


is evident by what I quoted out of him juſt now, where he ſays, The Gentiles that do 
by nature the things contained in the Law, their Conſciences bearing witneſs. , For the 
Gentiles neither did nor thought of the Judaical:or Ceremonial Inſtitutions of Adpſes, 
-twas only the Moral part their Conſciences were concerned, in. As. for the reſt, 
St. Paul tells the Galatians, Chap. iv. they are not under that part of the Law, Mhich 
9. 3. he calls Elements of the world; and v. g. weak and beggarly Elements. And our 
Saviour himſelf in his Goſpel-Sermon on the Mount, tells them, At. v. 17. That 
Whatever they might think, he was not come to diſſolve the Law, but to make it 
more full and ſtrict: For that that is meant by ma»g@ca is evident from the following 
part of that Chapter, where he gives the N in a ſtricter Senſe. than they were 
ceived in before. But they are all Precepts of the Moral Law which. he reinforces. 
What ſhould become of the Ritual Law he tells. the Woman-of. Samaria in theſe 


words, John: nn wo The hour cometh when. you; ſhall neitber. in this Aountain, nor 
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yet at Jeruſalem worſhip the Father. But the true Worſhipers ſhall worſhip the Father 
in ſpirit and in truth, for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip him. 
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Thus 


as delivered in the Scriptures. 

Thus then as to the Law in ſhort. The Civil and Ritual part of the Law delive- 
red by Moſes obliges not Chriſtians, though to the Jews it were a part of the Law of 
Works; it being a part of the Law of Nature, that Man ought to obey every poſitive 
Law of God, whenever he ſhall pleaſe to make any ſuch addition to the Law of his 
Nature. But the Moral part of Moſess Law, or the Moral Law, (which is every 

where the ſame, the eternal Rule of Right) obliges Chriſtians and all Men every 
where, and is to all Men the ſtanding Law of Works. But Chriſtian Believers have 
the Privilege to be under the Law of Faith too 3 which is that Law whereby God 

juſtifies a Man for Believing, though by his Works he be not juſt or righteous, i. e. 
though he came ſhorr of Perfect Obedience to the Law of Works. God alone does, 
or can, juſtifie or make juſt thoſe who by their Works are not ſo: Which he doth 
by counting their Faith for Righteouſneſs, i. e. for a compleat performance of the 
Law. Nom. iv. 3. Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for Righteouſneſs. 
v. 5. To him that believeth on him that juſtifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteouſneſs. v. 6. Even as David alſo deſcribeth the bleſſedneſs of the man unto whom 
God imputeth righteouſneſs without works; i. e. without a full meaſure of Works, 
which is exact Obedience. v.7. Saying, Bleſſed are they whoſe iniquities are forgiven, 
and 2 fins are covered. v. 8. Bleſſed is the man to whom the Lord will not im- 

ute ſin. mY a | | | 
* This Faith for which God juſtified Abraham, what was it? It was the believing 
God when he engaged his Promiſe in the Covenant he made with him. This will be 


plain to any one who conſiders theſe places together, Gen. xv. 6. He believed in the 


Lord, or believed the Lord. For that the Hebrew Phraſe believing in, ſignifies no 
more but believing, is plain from St. Paul's citation of this place, Rom. iv. 3. where 
he repeats it thus: Abraham believed God, which he thus explains, v. 1822. who 
againſt hope believed in hope, that he might become the Father of many Nations: Accor- 
ding to that which was ſpoken, ſo ſha# thy ſeed be. And. being not weak in faith, he con- 
ſidered not his own body now dead, when he was about an hundred years old, nor yet the 
deadneſs of Sarah's womb. He ſtaggered not at the promiſe of God through unbelief ; 
but was ſtrong in faith, giving glory to God. And being fully perſwaded, that what he 
had promiſed, he was alſo able to perform. And therefore it was imputed to him for- 
rigbteouſneſ. By which it is clear, that the Faith which God counted to Abraham 

for Righteouſneſs, was nothing but a firm belief of what God declared to him, and 

a ſtedfaſt relying on him for the accompliſhment of what he had promiſed. 

Nom this, ſays St. Paul, v. 23, 24. was not writ for his [ Abraham's] ſake alone, 
But for us alſo; teaching us, that as Abraham was juſtified for his Faith, ſo alſo ours 
ſhall be accounted to us for Righteouſneſs, if we believe God as Abrabam believed 
him. Whereby tis plain is meant the firmneſs of our Faith without faggering, and 
not the believing the ſame Propoſitions that Ab, aham believed ; viz. that though he 
and Sarah were old, and paſt the time and hopes of Children, yet he ſhould have a 
Son by her, and by him become the Father of a great People, which ſhould poſſeſs 
the Land of Canaan. This was what Abraham believed, and was counted to him for 
Righteouſneſs. But no body, I think, will ſay, that any one's believing this now, 
ſhall be imputed to him for Righteouſneſs. The Law of Faith then, in ſhort, is 
for every one to believe what God requires him to believe, as a Condition of the Co- 
venant he makes with him; and not to doubt of the Performance of his Promiſes. 
This: the Apoſtle intimates in the cloſe here, v. 24. But for us alſo, to whom it ſhall 
be imputed, if we believe on him that raiſed up Jeſus our Lord from the dead. We muſt 
therefore examine and ſee what God requires us to believe now under the Revelation 
of the Goſpel: For the Belief of one Inviſible, Eternal, Omnipotent God, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, &c. was required before, as well as now. | A 

What we are now' required to believe to obtain eternal Life, is plainly ſet down 
in the Goſpel. St. John tells us, John iii. 36. He that believeth on the Son, hath eter- 
nal life; and be that believeth- not the Son, ſhall not ſee: life. What this believing on 
him is, we are alſo told in the next Chapter. The woman ſaith unto him, I know that 

the Meſſiah cometh : When he is come, be will tell us all things. Jeſus ſaid unto her, I 
that ſpake-unto thee am he. The: womun then went into the City, and ſaith to the men, 
come ſee a-man that hath told me all things that ever I did. Is not this the Meſſiah? 
And many of the Samaritans believed on him for the ſaying of the woman, who teſtified, 
be told me all that ever 1 did. So when the Samaritans were come unto him, many more 
believed becauſe . of his words, and ſaid to the woman ; We believe not any. longer, 10 
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cauſe of thy ſaying, for we have beard our ſelves, and we know that this Man is truly the 
Saviour of tbe World, the Meſſiah, John iv. 25, 26, 29, 39, 40, 41, 42. | 
By which place it is plain, that believing on the Son, is the believing that Jeſus was 
the Meſſiah ;, giving credit to the Miracles he did, and the Profeſſion he made of him- 
ſelf. For thoſe who were ſaid to BELIEVE ON HIM for the ſaying of the Wo- 
man, b. 39. tell the Woman, that they now believed not any longer becauſe of her 
ſaying bur that having heard him themſelves, they knew, i. e. BELIEVED paſt 


doubt THAT HE WAS THE MESSIAH, 


1 


This was the great Propoſition that was then controverted concerning Jeſus of 
Nazareth, whether he was the Meſſiab or no; and the aſſent to that, was that which 
diſtinguiſhed Believers from Unhelievers. When many of his Diſciples had forſaken 
him, upon his declaring that he was the Bread of Life which came down from Hea- 
ven, He ſaid to the Apoſtles, will ye alſo go away? Then Simon Peter anſwered him ; 
Lord, to whom ſhall we go? Thou haſt the Wortls of eternal Life. And we believe, and 


Are ſure thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of the living God, John iv. 69. This was the 


Faith which diſtinguiſhed them from Apoſtates and Unbelievers, and was ſufficient to 
continue them in the Rank of Apoſtles : And it was upon the ſame Propoſition, That 
Jeſus was the Meſſiah the Son of the living God, owned by St. Peter, that our Saviour 
fad, he would build his Church, Mat. xvi. 16---18. | | 
Io convince Men of this, he did his Miracles: And their aſſent to, or not affent- 
ing to this, made them to be, or not to be of his Church; Believers, or not Be- 
tievers. The Jews came round about him, ard ſaid unto him, hom long doſt thou make us 


doubt? If thou be the Meſſiah tell us plainly. Jeſus anſwered them; I told you, and ye 


believed not: The Works that J do in my Father's Name, they bear witneſs of me. But 
Fe believe not, becauſe ye are not of my ſheep, John x. 24---26. Conformable hereunto, 
St. John tells us, That many Decervers are entred into the World, who confeſs not that 
Jeſus, the Meſſiah, is come in the Fleſh. This is a Deceiver, and an Antichriſt, whoſo- 
ever abideth not in the Doctrine of the Meſſiah has not God. He that abideth in the 
Doctrine of the Meſſiah, i. e. that Jeſus is he, hath both the Father and the Son, 
2 John 7.9, 10. That this is the meaning of the Place, is plain from what he ſays in 
his foregoing Epiſtle, #hoſcever believeth that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, is born of God, 
rJohn'v. 1. And therefore drawing to a cloſe of his Goſpel, and ſnewing the end for 
which he writ it, he has theſe Words: Many other ſigns truly did Feſus in the preſence 
of hu Diſciples, which are not written in this Book; but theſe are written, that ye may 
believe that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have life 
through his Name, John xx. 30, 31. Whereby it is plain that the Goſpel was writ 
to induce Men into a belief of this Propoſition, That Jeſus of Nazareth was the Meſſis 
ah; which if they believed, they ſhould have life. We. 

-» Accordingly the great Queſtion: amongſt the Jews was, whether he were the Meſſi- 
ah or no: And the great Point inſiſted on and promulgated in the Goſpel was, that 
he was the Meſſi ab. The firſt glad tidings of his Birth, brought to the Shepherds by 
an Angel, was in theſe Words: Fear not, for behold 1 bring you good Tidings of great 


* - Joy, which ſhall be to all People; For to you 1s born this day in the City of David a Fa- 
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diour, who is the Meſſiah, the Lord, Luke ii. 11. Our Saviour diſcourſing with 
Martha about the means of /attaining eternal Life, faith to her, John xi. 27. Whoſo- 


ever believeth in me ſhall never die. Believeſt thou this? She ſaith unto him, Tea, Lord, 
I believe that thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of God, which ſhould come into the World. 
This Anſwer of hers ſneweth what it is to believe . — Chriſt, fo as to have eter- 
nal Life, viz. to believe that he is the Aeſſiah the Son of God, whoſe coming was 
foretold by the Prophets. And thus Andrew and Philip expreſs it: Andrew ſays to his 


Brother Simon, we have found the Meſhah, which is, being interpreted, the Chriſt. Phi- 


lip ſaith to Nathanael, we have found him of 'whom Moſes in the Law, and the Pro- 


' Pphets did write, Jeſus of Nazareth, the Son of | Foſeph, John i. 41, 45. According to 


what the Evangeliſt ſays in this 2 I have, for the clearer underſtanding of the 
Seriprure, all along, put Aarſſah for Chriſt. Cbriſt being but the Greek Name for 
the Hebrew 2efiab, and both ſignifying, The Anoint de. 

And that he was the Aaeſſiab, was the great Truth he took pains to convince his 
Diſciples and Apoſtles of; appearing to them after his Reſurrection: As may be ſeen, 
Take xxiv. which we ſhall more particularly conſider in another place. There we read 


what Goſpel our Saviour preach'd to his Diſciples and Apoſtles; and, That, as ſoon 


as he was riſen from the Dead, twice the very Day of his reſurreftion. = 


as delivered in the Scriptures. 
\ And if we may gather what was to be believed by all Nations, from what was 

preached unto them; we may certainly know what they were commanded, Mat. alt. 
to teach all Nations, by what they actually did teach all Nations; we may obſerve, 
that the Preaching of the Apoſtles every where in the Ads tended to this one Point, 
to prove that Jeſus was the Aeſiah. Indeed, now after his Death, his Reſurrection 
was alſo commonly required to be believed as a neceſſary Article, and ſometimes 
ſolely inſiſted on: It being a mark and undoubted Evidence of his being the 24/iab; 
and neceſſary now to be believed by thoſe who would receive him as the Aeſſiah. 
For ſince the Mleſſiah was to be a Saviour and a King, and to give Life and a King- 
dom to thoſe who received him, as we ſhall ſee by and by, there could have been no 
Pretence to have given him out for the Meſſiah, and to require Men to believe him to be 
ſo, who thought him under the Power of Death, and Corruption of the Grave. And 
therefore thoſe who believed him to be the Meſſiah, muſt believe that he was riſen 


from the Dead: And thoſe who believed him to be riſen from the Dead, could not 


doubt of his being the Meſſiah. Bur of this more in another place. 
Let us ſee therefore how the Apoſtles preached Chriſt, and what they propoſed to 
their Hearers to believe. St. Peter at Jeruſalem, Acts ii. by his firſt Sermon, conver- 
ted three thouſand Souls. What was his word, which, as we are told, v. 41. they 
pladly received, and thereupon were baptized ? That may be ſeen from v. 22. to v. 36. 
In ſhort, this; which is the Concluſion drawn from all that he had faid, and which 
he preſſes on them as the thing they were to believe, viz. Therefore let all the Houſe of 
Iſrael know aſſuredly, that God hath made that ſame Jeſus, whom ye have crucified, Lord 
and Meſſiah, v. 36. „ Lf 

To the ſame purpoſe was his Diſcourſe to the Jews in the Temple, Acts iii. the de- 
ſign whereof you have, v. 18. But thoſe things that God before had ſhewed by the Mouth 
of al his Prophets, that the Meſſiah ſhould ſuffer, he hath ſo fulfilled. 


In the next Chapter, Acts iv. Peter and John being examined about the Miracle on 


the lame Man, profeſs it to have been done in the Name of Jeſus of Nazareth, who 
was the Meſſiah, in whom alone there was Salvation, v. 10-12. The ſame thing they 
confirm to them again, Acts v. 29---32. And daily in the Temple, and in every Houſe 
they ceaſed not to teach and preach Jeſus the Meſſiah, v. 42. 
What was Stephen's Speech to the Council, Acts vii. but a Reprehenſion to them, 
that they were the Betrayers and Murderers of the Juſt One? Which is the Title by 
which he plainly deſigns the Aeſſiah, whoſe coming was foreſhewn by the Prophets, 
v. 51,52. And that the Aieſſiab was to be without Sin (which is the import of the 
word Juſt) was the Opinion of the Jews, appears from John ix. v. 22. compared 
with 24 8 25 

| A vii, Philip carries the Goſpel to Samaria. Then Philip went down to Samaria, 
and preached to them. What was it he preached? Lou have an account of it in 
this one word, The Meſſiah, v. 5. This being that alone which was required of 


them, to believe that Jes was the Meſſiah; which, when they believed, they were 


baptized. And when they believed Philip's preaching the Goſpel of the Kingdom of God, 
and the name of Jeſus the Meſſiah, they were baptized both Aden and Women, v. 12. | 
Philip being ſent from thence, by a ſpecial Call of the Spirit, to make an eminent 
Convert, out of Jſai4h preaches to him Jeſus, v.35. And what it was he preached 
concerning Jeſus, we may know by the Profeſſion of Faith the Eunuch made, upon 
which he was admitted to Baptiſm. V. 37. I believe that Feſus Chriſt is the Son of God 
Which is as much as to ſay, I believe that he, whom you call Jeſus Chriſt, is really 
and truly the Meſſiah e For that believing him to be the Son of God, 
and to be the Aaſſiab, was the ſame thing, may appear by comparing John i. 45. with 
v. 49. where Nathanael owns Jeſus to be the Aeſſiah in theſe terms: Thon art the Son 


of God; Thou art the King of Iſrael. So the Jews, Luke xxii. 70. asking Chriſt, whe- 


ther he were the Son of God, plainly demand of him, whether he were the Aze/iah ? 
Which is evident by comparing that with the three preceding Verſes. . They ask him, 
v. 67. whether he were the AMeſſiah? He anſwers, If Itel you, you will not believe; but 
withal tells them, that from thenceforth he ſhould be in Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of 

the Meffiab, exprefled in theſe words, v. 69. Hereafter ſhall the Son of Man ſit on the 
right Hand of the Power of God: Which made them all cry out, Art thou then the Son of 
God? i. e. Doſt thou then own thy ſelf to be the Aeſſiah? To which he replies, Ie ſay that 
Tam, That the Son of God was the known Title of the Meſſiab at that time amongſt 
the Jews, we may ſee alſo from what the Jews ſay to Pilate, John xix. 7. ine have 4 
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the Gentiles, viz. Cornelius, and thoſe here converted with hi 


The Reaſongbleneſs of Chriſtianity, 
Law, and by our Law he ought to die, becauſe be made himſelf THE SON OF GOD; 
i. e. by making himſelf the 2232h, the Prophet which was to come, but falſely ; and 
therefore he deſerves to die by the Law, Deut. xviii. 20, That this was the common 
Signification of the Son of God, is farther evident from what the Chief Frieſts mock- 
ing him, ſaid, when he was on the Croſs, Mat. xxvii. 42. He ſaved others, himſelf he 
cannot ſave : If he be the King of Iſrael, let him now come down from the Croſs, and we 
will believe bin. He truſted in God, let him deliver him now, if he will have him; for 
he ſaid, I am the SQN OF GOD, i. e. he ſaid, he was the Meſſiah : But tis 
plainly falſe ; for if he were, God would deliver him: For the Meſſiab is to be Kin 
of Iſrael, the Saviour of others; but this Man cannot fave himſelf. The Chief 
Prieſts mention here the two Titles then in uſe whereby the Jews commonly deſigned 
the Aaeſſab, viz. Son of God, and King of Iſrael. That of Son of God, was ſo fami- 
liar a Compellation of the Adefiah, who was then ſo much expected and talked of, that 
the Romans, it ſeems, who lived amongſt them, had learned it, as appears from v. 54. 
Now when the Centurion, and they that were with him, watching Jeſus, ſaw the Earth- 
quake, and thoſe things that were done, they feared greatly, ſaying, Truly this mas the 
SON OF GOD; this was that extraordinary Perſon that was looked for. 

Acts ix. St. Paul exerciſing the Commiſſion to preach the Goſpel, which he had 
received in a miraculous way, v. 20. Straitway preached Chriſt in the Synagogues, that 
he is the Son of God ; i. e. that Jeſus was the Meſſiabh: For Chriſt in this place is evi- 
dently a proper Name. And that this was it which Paul preached , appears from 
2. 22. Saul encreaſed the more in ſtrength, and confounded the Jews who dwelt in Damaſcus, 
proving that this is the very Chriſt, i. e. the Meſſiah. 

Peter, when he came to Cornelius at Ceſarea; who, by a Viſion, was ordered to fend 
for him, as St. Peter, on the other fide, was by a Viſion commanded to go to him 
What does. he teach him? His whole Diſcourſe, Acts x. tends to ſhew what he ſays 
God commanded the Apoſtles, To preach unto the Perple, and to teſtifie, that it is he 
[Jeſus J which was ordained of God to be the Judge of the quick and the dead. And 
that it was to him that all the Prophets give witneſs, that through his Name whoſoever 
believerh in him ſhall have Remiſſion of Sins, v. 42,43. This is the Word which God ſent 
to the Children of Iſrael; that WORD which was publiſhed throughout all Judea, and 
began from Galilee, after the Baptiſm which John preached, v. 36, 37. And theſe are 
the Fords. which had been promiſed to Cornelius, Acts xi. 14. hereby be and all his 
Houſe ſhould be ſaved : Which Words amount only to thus much, "Thar, Jeſus was the 
Meſſiah, the Saviour that was promiſed. Upon their receiving of this (for this was 
all was taught them) the Holy Ghoſt fell on them, and they, were baptized; *'Tis 
obſervable here, that the Holy-Ghoſt fell on them before they Ker baptized ; which 
in other places Converts received not till after 1 he reaſon whereof ſeems 
to be this; That God by beſtowing on them the Holy Ghoſt, did thus declare from 
Heaven, that the Gentiles, upon believ ing u to be the Jdeſſigh, ought to be admit- 
ted into the Church by Baptiſm as well as the Jews. Whoever reads St. Peter's, De- 
fence, Alls xi. when he was accuſed by thoſe of the Circumgiſion,., that he had not 
kept that. diſtance which he ought with the uncircumciſed, will be of- this. Opinion; 


and ſee by, what he ſays, v. 15, 16, 17, That this was the ground, and an irreſiſti- 


ble Authority to him for doing ſo ſtrange a thing, as it appeared te the Jes (Who 
alone yet were Members of the Chriſtian Churc Y an Gentiles into: their Com- 
munion, upon their believing. And therefore St. Peter, in the foregoing Chapter, 
AZ K. before he would baptize them, propoſes this Queſtion o.thaſe of theCircum: 
cifion, which came with him, and were aſtoniſhed » becauſe that on the Gentiles alſo mas 
poured out the Gift of the Haly Ghoſt : Can any one forma Water, that;theſe ſhould not be. 
baptized, who bave received the Holy Ghoſt as well as me? v. 47. And:when;ſame:of: 
the Sect of the Phariſees, who believed, thought it needful that t ba. converted Gentiles. 
Halli be circumciſed,” and keep the Law of Moſes, Acts xv. Peter, roſe, up; and ſaid unto 
them, Men and Brethren, you kuom that a good while ago Gd malt choice amongſt us, that 

n d the | him, m nout b. ſhould, 
bear ehe Goſpel,” and believe, And God, who knoweth the hearts, bear them witneſs, gi- 
ving them the' Holy Ghoſt, even as he did unto un, and put no difference botween16:and them, 
putting their Hearts by Faith, v..7--9. So that, both. Jeg and Gentiles, who be- 
lieved Jeſus to be the 24ieh, received thereupon the Seal of Baptiſm whereby they, 


were. owned to be his, and diſtinguiſhed from Unbelievers, From what is above. 


ſaid, we may.obſerve, That this preaching Jeſus to be the fals is called Favre, 


| a delivered in the Scriptures. 
und the Word of Cod; and believing it, receiving the word of God. Vid. Acts x. 36, 37. 
and xi. I, 19, 20. and the word of the Goſpel, Acts xv. 7. And fo likewiſe in the Hi- 
ſtory of the Goſpel, what Mark, Chap. iv. 14, 15. calls ſimply the Word, St. Luke 
calls the word of God, Luke viii. 11. And St. Matthew, Chap. xili. 19. the word of the 
Kingdom; which were, it ſeems, in the Goſpel- writers ſynonymous Terms, and are ſo 
to be underſtood by us. 5 | 
But to go on: Acts xiii. Paul preaches in the Synagogue at Antioch, where he 
makes it his Buſineſs to convince the Jews, that God, according to his promiſe, had of 
the ſeed of David raiſed to Iſrael a Saviour, Jeſus, v. 24. That he was He of whom 
the Prophets writ, v. 25-29. i. e. the AMeſſiab: And that as a demonſtration of his 
being ſo, God had raiſed him from the Dead, v. 30. From whence he argues thus, 
v. 32, 33. Vr Evangelize to you, or bring you this Goſpel, how that the Promiſe 
which was made to our Fathers, God hath fulfilled the ſame unto us, in that he hath rai- 
ſed up Jeſus again; as it is alſo written in the ſecond Pſalm, Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee. And having gone on to prove him to be the Mefiah, by his Re- 
ſurrection from the Dead, he makes this Concluſion; v. 38, 39. Be it known unto you 
therefore, Men and Brethren, that through this Man is preached unto you forgiveneſs of 
fins 5 and by him al who believe are juſtified from all things, from which they could not 
be juſtified by the Law of doſes. This is in this Chapter called, the word of God, over 
and over again: Compare v. 42. with 44, 46, 48, 49. And Chap. xii. v. 24. 
Acts xvii. 2---4. At Theſſalonica, Paul, as his manner was, went into the Synagogue 
and three Sabbath-days reaſoned with the Fews out of the Scriptures; opening and alledg- 


ing, that the Meſſiah muſt needs have ſuffered, and riſen again from the dead: And that 
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this Feſus, whom I preach unto you, is the Meſſiah. And ſome of them believed, and 


conſorted with Paul and Silas: But the Jews which believed not, ſet the City in an up- 
roar. « Can there be any thing plainer, than that the aſſenting to this Propoſition, 
that Jeſus was the Meſſiab, was that which diſtinguiſhed the Believers from the Un- 


believers? For this was that alone which, three Sabbaths, Paul endeavouted to con- 
vince them of, as the Text tells us in direct Words. 


From thence he went to Berea, and. preached the ſame thing: And the Bereans 


are commended, v. II. for ſearching the Scriptures, whether thoſe things, i. e. 

which he had ſaid, v. 2, 3. concerning Jeſus his being the Afeſiab, were true or no. 
. The ſame Doctrine we find him preaching at Corinth, Acts xviii. 4-- 6. And he 
reaſoned in the Synagogue every Sabbath, and perſwaded the Jems and the Greeks, And 
when Silas and Timotheus were come from Macedonia, Paul was preſſed in Spirit, and te- 
ſtified to the Fews, that Feſus was the Meſſiah. And when they oppoſed themſelves, and 
blaſphemed, he ſhook. his . Raiment, and ſaid unto them, your Blood be upon your own 
Heads, Iam clean from henceforth Twill go unto the Greeks. IN | 
Upon the like occaſion he tells the Jews at Antioch, Acts xiii. 46. It was neceſſary 
that the Word of God ſbould firſt have been ſpoken to you: But ſeeing you put it off from 
you, we turn to the Gentiles, Tis plain here, St. Paul's charging their Blood on their 
own Heads, is for oppoſing this ſingle Truth, that Jeſus was the Aagſiab; that Sal- 
vation or Perdition depends upon believing or rejecting this one Propoſition. I mean, 
this is all is required to be believed by thoſe who acknowledge but one eternal and in- 
viſible God, the Maker of Heaven and Earth, as the Jews did. For that there is 


ſomething more required to Salvation, beſides believing, we ſhall ſee hefeafrer. In 


the mean time, it is fit here on this occaſion to take notice, that though the Apo- 
ſtles in their preaching to the Jews, and the Devout, (as we tranſlate the Word 
Leg he, Who were Profelytes of the Gate, and the Worſhippers of one eternal and 
inviſible God,) ſaid nothing of the believing in this one true God, the Maker of Hea- 
ven and Earth; becauſe it was needleſs to preſs this to thoſe who believed and 
profefſed it already (for to ſuch, tis plain, were moſt of their Diſcourſes hither- 


to). Yet when they had to do with idolatrous Heathens, who were not yet come to 


the Knowledge of the one only true God; they began with that, as neceſſary to be 
believed ; it being the Foundation on which rhe other was built, and without which 
it could ſignifie nothing. | | | 


Thus Paul ſpeaking to the idolatrous Lyſtrians, who would have ſacrificed to him 
and Barnabas, ſays, Acts xiv. 15. We preach nnto you, that you ſhould turn from theſe 


Vanities unto the living God, who made Heaven, and Earth, and the Sea, and all things 
that are therein. Who in times paſt ſuffered all Nations to walk in their own ways: 
r 0 r Neverthe- 


— 


= 
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Nevertheleſs be left not himſelf without witneſs in that he did good, and gave is rain 
from Heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, filing our Hearts with food and gladneſs. 

Thus alſo he proceeded with the Idolatrous Athenians; Acts xv li. Telling them, 
upon occaſion of the Altar dedicated to the unknown God, hom ye ignorant iy worſhip, 
him declare I unto you ; God who made the World, and all things therein: Seeing that he 
is Lord of Heaven and Earth, dwelleth not in Temples made with Hands. For af- 
much then as we are the Offspring of God, we ought not to thin that the Godhead is like 
unto Gold, or Silver, or Stone, graven by art, and Man's Device. And the times of 
this ignorance God winked at; But now commandeth all Men eviry where to repent : Be- 
cauſe he hath appointed a day in which he will judge the World in righteouſneſs, by that 
Man whom he hath ordained : Whereof be hath given aſſur ance unto all Men, in that he 
hath raiſed him from the dead. So that we ſee, where any thing more was neceſſary 
to be propoſed to be believed, as there was to the Heathen Idolaters, there the Apo- 
ſtles were careful not to omit it. | Es 

Ads xviii. 4. Paul at Corinth reaſoned in the Synagogue every Sabbath-day, and teſti- 
fied to the Jews, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah. Ver. 11. And be continued there a Tear and 
fix Months, teaching the Word of God amongſt them; i. e. The good News; that Jeſus 
was the eſfiah ;, as we have already ſhewn is meant by the #ord of God. 

| per, another Preacher of the Goſpel, when he was inſtructed in the way of 
God more perfectly, what did he teach but this ſame Doctrine? As we may ſee in 
this account of him, Acts xviii. 27. That when he was come into Achaia, be helped the 
Brethren much, who had believed through grace. For he mightily convinced the Jews, and 
that publickly, ſhewing by the Scriptures that Jeſus was the Meſſiah. | 
St. Paul, in the Account he gives of himſelf before Feſtus and Agrippa, profeſſes 
this alone to be the Doctrine he taught after his Converſions For, ſays he, Act, 
XXVi. 22. Having obtained help of God, 1 continue unto this Day, witneſſing both to ſmall 
and great, ſaying none other things. than thoſe which the 7 and Moſes did ſay 
ſpould come: That the Aeſſias ſhonld ſuffer, and that be ſhonld be the firſt that ſhould riſe - 
from the dead, and ſhould ſhew light unto the People, and to the Gentiles. Which was 
no more than to proye that Jeſus was the 24efiab. This is that, which, as we have 
above obſerved, is called, The Word of God; Acts xi. I. compared with the foregoing 
Chapter, from 2. 34. to the end. And xiii. 42, compared with 44, 46, 43, 49. and 
xVii. 13. compared with v. 11,3. It is alſo called, The Word of the Goſpel, Als xv. 7. 
And this is that rd of God, and that Goſpel, which, where ever their Diſcourſes 
are ſet down, we find the Apoſtles preached ; and was that Faith, which made both 
Jews and Gentiles Believers and Members of the Church of Chriſt ; purifying their 
carts, As xv. g. and carrying. with it remiſſion of Sins, Ad, x. 43: So that all 
that was to be believed for juſtification, was no more but this ſingle Propoſition ; that 
Feſus of Nazareth was the Chriſt, or the Aaaſſiab. All, I ſay; that was to be believed 
for juſtification : For that it was not all that was regaited to be done for juſtification, 
we ſhall fee hereafter. 3 94810 | | 40461 | . 
Though we haye ſeen above from what our Saviour has pronounced himſeif, John 
ili. 35. That he that believeth on the Son, hath everlaſting life; and he thut believeth 


rot the Son, ſhall not ſee life, but the wrath of God abideth on him; and are taught from 


John iv. 39. compared with 9. 42. That believing on bim, is believing that be % the 
Ateſfiah, the Saviour of the World 5 and the Confeſſion made by St. Peter, Mat. xvi. 16. 
That he is the Meſſah, the Son of the Irving God, being the Rock, on which our Savi- 
our has promiſed to build his Church; though this, I ſay, and what elſe we have 
already taken notice of, be enough 'to convince us what it is we are in the Goſpel 
required to believe; to eternal Life, without adding-what we 'have obſerved from the 
preaching of the Apoſtles z yet it may not be amiſs, for. the farther clearing this 
matter, to obſerve what the Evangeliſts deliver concerning the ſame thing, though in 
different Words; which, therefore, perhaps, are not fo generally taken notice of to 


this purpoſe. 12 | | | 

We Have above obſerved, from the Words of Andrew and Philip compured, That 
the Aeſſab, and him of whom Moſes in the Law and the Prophets did write, ſigniſie the 
ſame thing. We ſhall now conſider OY pes John i. a little farther. Ver. 41. 
Andrew fays to Simon, u have found the Meſtab. Philip, on the ſame ocoaſion, v. 55 
ſays to Nathangel, ut bave found bim, of whom Moſes in the Lam and the Prophets did 
write, Jeſus of Nazareth, the Son f Fojeph. Nathanael, who disbelieved this, when 


.upon Chriſt's ſpeaking to him, he was convinced of it, declares bis aſſent to it in 


theſe 
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theſe Words; Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art the King of Iſrael. From 
which it is evident, that to believe him to be Him f whom Adoſes and the Prophets did 
write, or to be the Son of God, or to be the King of 1ſrael, was in effect the ſame 
as to believe him to be the Aeſiah: And an aſſent to that, was what our Saviour re- 
ceived for believing. For upon Nathanaels making a Confeſſion in theſe Words, 
Then art the Son of God, thou art the King. of Iſrael; Jeſus anſwered and ſaid to him, 
Becauſe I ſaid to thee, I ſaw thee under the Fig+tree, doſt thou BELIEVE ? Thou ſhalt 
fee greater things than theſe, v. 51. I deſire any one to read the latter part of the 
firſt of Jahn, from u. 25. with attention, and tell me, whether it be not plain, that 
this Phraſe, Tue Son of God, is an Expreſſion uſed for the -24/iab. To which let 


him add, Afartba's declaration of her Faith, Joby xi. 27. in theſe Words; 7 believe 


that thou art the Meſſiah, THE SON OF GOD, who ſhould come into the world ; and 
that paflage of St. John xx. 31. That ye might believe that Feſus is rhe Meſſiah, THE 
SON OF 60D; and that believing, ye might have life through bis Name: And then 
tell me whether he can doubt that AAeſiah and Son of God were ſynonymous terms, at 
that time amongſt the Jews. Rand - | | | 
The Prophecy of Daniel, Chap. ix. where he is called Aab the Prince ; and the 
mention of his Government and Kingdom, and the Deliverance: by him, in Jſaiab, 
Daniel, and other Propheſies, underſtood of the Adeffiab z were ſo well known to the 
Jews, and had fo raiſed their Hopes of him about this time, which by their account 
was to be the time of his coming to reſtore the Kingdom to ſ-ael, That Herod no 
ſooner heard of the Magi's enquiry after him that was born King of the Jews, Mat. ii. 
but he forthwith demanded of the chief Prieſts and Scribes, where the Meſſiab ſhould be 
born, v. 4. Not doubting, but if there were any King born to the Jews, it was the 
Meſſiab: Whoſe Coming was now the general Expectation, as appears, Luke iii. 15. 
The People being in expectation, and all Men muſing in their Hearts of John, whether he 
were the Meſſiab or not. And when the Prieſts and Levites ſent to ask him who he 
was ; he underſtanding their meaning, anſwers, Jahn i. 20. That he was nat the Meſ- 
ſiah: But he bears witneſs that Jeſus is the Son of God, i. e. the Aeſſiah, v. 34. 

This looking for the Adeſſiah at this time, we ſee alſo in Simeon; who is ſaid to be 
waiting for the conſolation of [ſrael, Luke ii. 21. And having the Child Jeſus in his 
Arms, he fays he had ſeen the Salvation of the Lord, v. 30. And Ama coming at the 
_ Jame _ into the Temple, fhe gave thanks alſo unto the Lord, and ſpake of him to aff 

them that looked for Redemption in Irael, v. 38. And of Joſeph of Arimathea, it is ſaid, 
Mark xv. 43. That be alſo expected the Kin dom of God : By all which was meant the 
coming of the 2eſſiah 3 and Luke xix. 11. tis ſaid, They thought that the Kingdom of 


— immediately 1 * | | | 
This being premiſed, let us ſee what it was that John the Baptiſt preached, when 
he firſt entred _ his Miniſtry. That St. Aatt hem tells us, Chap. iii. 1, 2. In thoſe 
days came John t 

Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. This was a Declaration of the coming of rhe Aeſſiab; 
the Kingdom of Heaven and the Kingdom of God being the ſame, as is clear out of ſe- 
veral places of the Evangeliſts; and both fignifying the Kingdom of the Meſſial. 
The Profeſſion which John the Tan made, when fent to the Jews, John i. 19. was, 
That he was not the Meſſiah ; but that Jeſus was. This will appear to any one, who will 
compare v. 2634. with John iii. 27, 30. The Jews being very inquiſitive to know 
whether John were the Meſſiah; he politively denies it, but tells them, he was only his 
Fore-· runner; and that there ſtood one atnongft them, Who would follow him, whoſe 
Shoe-latchet he was not worthy to untie. The next day ſeeing Jeſus, he ſays, he was 
the Man ; and that his own baptizing in Water, was only that Jeſus might be mani- 
feſted to the World; and that he knew him not, till he faw the Holy Ghoſt deſcend 
upon him. He that ſent him to baptize having told him, that he on whom he ſhould 
ſee the Spirit deſcend, and reſt upon, he it was that ſhould baptize with the Holy 


Ghoſt ; and that therefore he witneſſed, that chi- was the Son of God, v. 34. i. e. the 
Meſſiah; and, Chap. tii.'26, &. They came to John the Bapt iſt, and tell him, that 


Frſus baptized, and that all Men went to him. John anſwers, He has his Authority 
from Heavens You know I never faid, I was the Aeſfab, but that I was ſent before 
him ; He muſt increafe, but I muſt decreaſe; for God hath ſent him, and he ſpeaks 
the Words of God; and God hath given all things into the Hands of his Son, Ard 
he thut believes on the Son, hath eternal Life; The ſame Doctrine, and nothing elſe 
but what was preached by the Apoſtles afterwards: As we have ſeen all „ 


Baptiſt preaching in the Wilderneſs of Judea, ſaying, Repent, for the 
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At, v. g. that Jeſus was the Aeſſiab. And thus it was that oh bears witneſs bf 
our Saviour, as Jeſus himſelf ſays, John v. 33. | WP 


* 


This alſo was the Declaration was given of him at bis Baptiſm, by a voice from 


Heaven ; This is my beloved Son, in whom 1am well pleaſed, Mat. iii. 17. Which was 
à Declaration of him to be the Meſſiah, the Son of God being (as we have ſhewed ) 


underſtood to ſignifie the Aueſſiab. To which we may add the firſt mention of him af- 
ter his Conception, in the Words of the Angel to Joſeph; Mat: i. 21. Thon ſhalt call 
bis name Jeſus, or Saviour 3. for be ſhall: ſave his people from their ſins; It was a re- 
ceived Doctrine in the Jewiſh Nation, that at the coming of the Aaſſiah, all their fins 
ſhould be forgiven them. Theſe Words therefore of the Angel we may look on as a 
Declaration, that Jeſus was the Aeſſiah; whereof theſe Words, his People, are a fat- 
ther Mark; which ſuppoſe him to have a People, and conſequently to be a King. 
After his Baptiſm, Jeſus himſelf enters upon his Miniſtry. But before we examine 
what it was he propoſed to be believed, we muſt obſerve; that there is a three-fold 
declaration of the Meſſiah. a „„ ISR) 3, Koh 63 . 
1. By Miracles. The Spirit of Prophecy had now for many Ages forſaken the 


Jews: And though their Common - Wealth were not quite diſſolved, but that they 
lived under their own Laws, yet they were, under a foreign Dominion, ſubject to 


the Romans, In this ſtate their account of the time being up, they were in expecta- 
tion of the Aeſſiahb; and of deliverance by him in a Kingdom, he was to ſet up; ac- 
cording to their ancient Propheſies of him: Which gave them Hopes of an extraor- 
dinary Man-yet to come from God, who with an extraordinary and divine Power, and 
Miracles, ſhould evidence his Miſſion, and work their Deliverance. And of any ſuch 
extraordinary Perſon who ſhould have the power of doing Miracles, they had no other 
expectation but only of their Aeſſiab. One great Frophet and Worker of Miracles, 
and only one more, they expected; who was to be the Aeſſiah. And therefore, we 
ſee the People juſtified: their believing in him, i. e. their believing him to be the Mieſſiah, 


becauſe of the Miracles he did; John vii. 31. And many of the People believed in him, 


and ſaid, when the Ar ſſiah cometh, will be do more Miracles than this Man bath done? 


And when the Jews, at the Feaſt of Dedication, - John x. 24, 25. coming about 


him, ſaid unto him, How long doſt thou make us doubt? If thou be the Meſſiah,” tell us 
plainly. Feſus anſwered. them, I told you, and ye believed not; the works that 1 do in 
my Father's Name bear witneſs of me. And, John v. 36. he ſays, I bave a greater 
witneſs than that of John; for the Works which the Father hath given me to do, the ſame 
Works that I do, bear witneſs of me, that the Father hath ſent me. Where, by the 


"way, we may obſerve, that bis being ſent by. the Father, is but another way of ex- 


preſſing the Aeſſiab; which is evident from this place here, John v. compared with 
that of John x. laſt quoted. For there he ſays, that his Works bear witneſs of him: 
And what was that witneſs ? viz. That he was the AMeſſiah. Here again he ſays, 
that his Works bear witneſs of him: And what is that witneſs? viz. That the Father 
ſent him. By which we are taught, that to be ſent by the Father, and to be the 


Aeſſiab, was the ſame thing, in his way of declating himſelf. And accordingly we find, 


John iv. 5 3. and xi. 45. and elſewhere, many hearkned and aſſented to his Teſtimony, 
and believed on him, ſeeing the things that he did. 
2. Another way of declaring; the coming of the Meſſiab, was by Phraſes and Cir- 


cumlocutions, that did ſignitie or intimate his coming; though not in direct Words 


pointing out the Perſon. The moſt uſual of theſe were, The Kingdom of God, and of 
Heaven ; becauſe it was that which was often ſpoken of the Aeſſiah, in the Old J e- 
ſtament, in very plain Words: And a Kingdom was that which the Jews moſt looked 
after, and wiſhed for. In that known place, 1/a. ix. The GOFERNMENT'- ſhall be 
#pox bis Shoulders; be ſhall be called the PRINCE of Peace: Of the increaſe of his GO- 
VERNMENT' and Peace: there ſhall be no end: Upon the THRONE of David, and 
upon his KINGDOM, to order it, and to eſtabliſh it with Juugment, and with Fuſt ice, 
Hom henceforth even for ever. Micah v. 2. But thou, Bet hlebem Ephratah, though thou 
be little among the thouſands of Fudab, het out of thee ſhall he come forth unto me, that 


i to be the RULER in Iſrael. . And Daniel, beſides that he calls him 44eſſiah rhe 


PRINCE, Chap. ix..25. In the account of his Viſion of the Son of Man, Chap. vii. 

13, 14. ſays, There was given him Dominion, Glory, and a KINGDOM, that all Peo- 

p- Nations, and Languages ſhould ſerve him: His Dominion is an everlaſting Domini» 

an, which (hall not paſs away; and his KINGDOM that which ſhall not be deſtroyed. 

So that the Kingdom of God, and the Kingdom of Heaven, were common rhraſe | 
| ; Ee | among 


/ 


2s delivered in the Scriptures. 
amongſt the Jews to ſigniſie the times of the Meſiah. Luke xiv. 15. One of the Fews 
that ſat at meat with him, ſaid unto him, Bleſſed is he that ſhall eat bread in the Kingdom 
of God. Chap. xvii. 20. The Phariſees demanded, when the Kingdom of God ſhould come? 
And St. John Baptiſt came, ſaying, Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand: A 
Phraſe he would not have uſed in preaching, had it not been underſtood. : 
There are other Expreſſions that ſignified the Maſſiah, and his Coming, which we 
ſhall take notice of as they come in our way. eee 
3. By plain and direct words, declaring the Doctrine of the Aeſſah, ſpeaking out 
that Jeſus was He: As we ſee the Apoſtles did, when they went about preaching the 
Goſpel, after our Saviour's Reſurrection. This was the open clear way, and that 
which one would think the Atſſiah himſelf, when he came, ſliould have taken; 
eſpecially if it were of that moment, that upon Mens believing him to be the 4 
ſiah, depended the Forgiveneſs of their Sins. And yet we ſee that our Saviour did 
not: But on the contrary, for the moſt part, made no other Diſcovery of himſelf; 
at leaſt in Judea, and at the beginning of his Miniſtry, but in the two former ways, 
which were more obſcure 5 not declaring himſelf to be the M ſiah, any otherwiſe 
than as it might be gathered from the Miracles he did, and the Conformity of his 
Life and Actions with the Propheſies of the Old Teſtament concerning him; and 
from ſome general Diſcourſes of the Kingdom of the Meſſabh being come, under the 
name of the Kingdom of God, and of Heaven. Nay, fo far was he from publiekly 
owning himſelf to be the Mefiab, that he forbid the doing of it: Mark viii. 27 30. 
He asked his Diſciples, whom do Men ſay that I am? And they anſwered, John the 
Baptiſt ; but ſome ſay, Elias; and others, one of the Prophets. (So that it is evident, 
that even thoſe who believed him an extraordinary Perſon, knew not yet who he was, 
or that he gave himſelf out for the Meſſiah ; though this was in the third Year of his 
Miniſtry, and not a Year before his Death.) And he ſaith unto them, but whom ſay ye 
that Tam? And Peter anſwered, and ſaid unto him, Thou art the Meſſiah. And he char- 
ged them that they ſhould tel no Man of him. Luke iv. 41. And Devils came out of ma- 
ny, crying, Thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of God: And he rebuking them, ſuffered them 
not to ſpeak, that they knew him to be the Meſſiah. Mark iii. T1, 12. Vnclean Spirits, 
when they ſaw him, fell down before him, and cryed, ſaying, Thon art the Son of God: And 
he. fraitly charged them that they ſhould not make him known. Here again we may 
obſerve from the comparing of the two Texts, that, Thou art the Son of God; or, Thon 
art the Meſſiah, were indifferently uſed for the ſame thing. But to return to the Mat- 
ter in hand. | 
This Concealment of himſelf will ſeem ſtrange, in one who was come to bring Light 
into the World, and was to ſuffer Death for the Teſtimony of the Truth. This Re- 
ſervedneſs will be thought to look as if he had a mind to conceal himſelf, and not to 
be known to the World for the Aab, not to be believ'd on as ſuch. But we (hall 
be of another mind, and conclude this proceeding of his according to divine Wiſdom, 
and ſuited to a fuller Manifeſtation and Evidence of his being the Miah ; when we. 
conſider, that he was to fill out the time foretold of his Miniſtry; and, after a Life 
illuſtrious in Miracles and good Works, attended with Humility, Meekneſs, Patience, 
and Suffering, and every way conformable to the Propheſſes of him, ſhould be led as 
a Sheep to the ſlaughter, and with all quiet and ſubmiſſion be brought to the Croſs, 
though there were no guilt nor fault found in him. This could not Have been, if as 
ſoon as he appeared in publick, and began to preach} he had preſently profeſſed him - 
ſelf to have been the Aaſſah ; the King that owned that Kingdom he publiſhed to 
be at hand. For the Sanbedrim would then have laid hold on it, to have got him 
into their Power, and thereby have taken away his Life; at leaſt, they would have di- 
ſturbed his Miniſtry, and hindred the Work he was about. That this made him cau- 


tious, and avoid, às mueh as he could, the occaſions of provoking them, and falling 


into their hands, is plain from John vii. T. After theſe things Jeſus walked in Gallilee; 
out of the way of the Chief Prieſts and Rulers; for he would not walk in Fewry, becauſe 
the Jews ſought to kill him. Thus, making good what he foretold them at Jeruſalem, 

when at the firſt Paſſover after his beginning to preach the Goſpel, upon his curing 
the Man at the Pool of Bethſaida, they ſought to kill him, John v. 16. T have not, 


ſays he, v. 38. bis Word abiding: amongſt you: For whom he hath ſent, him ye believe not. 


This was ſpoken more particularly to tlie Jews of Jeruſalem, who were the forward 
Men, zealous to take away his Life: And it imports, that betaaſe of their Unbelief 
and Oppoſition to him, the brd of God, i. e. the preaehiug of the Kingdom of rhe 
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Aeſſiab, which is often called rhe Word of God, did not ſtay amongſt them: He 
could not ſtay amongſt them, preach and explain to them the Kingdom of the 


Meſſiah. | 
That the Word of God, here, ſignifies the Word of God that ſhould make Jeſus known 


to them to be the Aal, is evident from the Context: And this meaning of this place 


is made good by the event, For after this, we hear no more of Jeſus at Jeruſalem, till 
the Pentecoſt come twelve month, though t is not to be doubted but that he was there 


the next Paſſover , and other Feaſts between, but privately. And now at Jeruſalem, 
at the Feaſt of Pentecoſt, near fifteen Months after, he ſays little of any thing, and not 
a word of the Kingdom of Heaven being come, or at hand; nor did he any Miracle 


there. And returning to Jeruſalem at rhe Feaſt of Tabernacles, it is plain, that 
from this time till then, which was a Year and a half, he had not taught them at 
Feruſalem. 
For, 1. It is faid, John vii. 2, 15. That he teaching in the Temple at the Feaſt of 
Tabernacles, The Jews marvelled, ſaying, How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned? A ſign they had not been uſed to his preaching : For if they had, they would 
not now have marvelled. | 8 

2. Ver. 19. He ſays thus to them: Did not Moſes give you the Law, and yet none 
of you keep the Law ? Why go you about to kill me? One Work, or Miracle, I did here 
amongſt you, and ye all marvel. Moſes therefore gave unto you Circumciſion, and ye on 
the Sabbath day circumciſe a man: If a man on the Sabbath-day receive Circumciſion, that 
the Law of Moſes ſhould not be broken, are ye angry with me becauſe 1 have made a man 
every way whole on the Sabbath-day ? Which is a direct Defence of what he did at Je- 
ruſalem a Year and a half before; the Work he here ſpeaks of, we find he had not 
preached to them there, from that time till this, but had made good what he then 
told them, v. 38. 7e have not the Word of God remaining among you, becauſe whom he 
hath ſent ye believe not. W hereby, I think, he ſignifies his not ſtay ing and being fre- 
quent amongſt them at Jeruſalem, preaching the Goſpel of the Kingdom; becauſe 
their great Unbelief, Oppoſition, and Malice to him would not permit it. 

This was manifeſtly ſo in fact. For the firſt Miracle he did at Jeruſalem, which was 
at the ſecond Paſſover after his Baptiſm , brought him in danger of his Life. Here- 
upon we find he forbore preaching again there till the Feaſt of Tabernacles, immedi- 
ately preceding his laſt Paflover : So that till half a Year before his Paſſion, he did but 
one Miracle, and preached but once publickly at Jeruſalem. Theſe Trials he made 
there: But found their Unbelief ſuch, that if he had ſtaid and perſiſted to preach the 
good tidings of the Kingdom, and to ſhew himſelf by Miracles among them, he could 
not have had time and freedom to do thoſe Works which his Father had given him to 
finiſh, as he ſays, v. 36. of this fifth of St. John. | | 

When upon the curing of the withered Hand on the Sabbath-day, The Phariſees 
took counſel with the Herodians, how they might deſtroy him, Jeſus withdrew himſelf with 


his Diſciples to the Sea: And a great multitude from Gallilee followed him, and from Ju- 


dea, and from Jeruſalem, and from 1dumea, and from beyond Jordan, and they about Tyre 


and Sidon, a great multitude , when they had heard what great things he did, came unto 


bim, and be healed them all, and CHARGED THEM THAT THEY SHOULD 
NOT MAKE HIM KNOWN: That it might be fulfilled what was ſpoken by the 


Prophet Iſaiah, ſaying : Behold my Servant whom 1 have choſen; my Beloved, in whom 


my Soul is well pleaſed : I will put my Spirit upon him, and he ſhall ſhew Judgment to the 
Gentiles. He ſhall not ſtrive, nor cry, neither ſhall any man hear hu voice in the Streets, 
Mat. xii. and Mark iii. | TY Meh 23; 

And John xi. 47. Upon the News of our Saviour's raiſing Lazarus from the Dead, 
The Chief Prieſts and Phariſees convened the Sanhearim, and ſaid, What do we? For this 
man does many Miracles. V. 53. Then from that day forth, they took counſel together for 
to put bim to death. V. 54. Jeſus therefure-walked no more openly amongſt the Jews. 


His Miracles had now ſo much declared him to be the 22eſtab, that the Jews could 


no longer bear him, nor he truſt himſelf amongſt them; But went thence unto a Coun- 
try near to the linen into 4 City called Ephraim, and there continued with bu Diſ- 
ciples. This was but a little before his laſt Paſſover, as appears by the following words, 
. 55. And the Jews Paſſover was nigh at hand: And he could not, now his Miracles 
had made him ſo well known, have been ſecure the little time that remained till his hour 
was fully come; if he had not with his wonted and neceflary caution withdrawn, And 
walked no more openly amongſt the Jews, till his time (at the next Paſſover) was fully come; 
and then again he appeared among them openly. a Nor 


is delivered in the Scriptures. 7 
Nor would the Romans have ſuffered him, if he had gone about Preaching that he 
was the King whom the Jews expected. Such an Accufation would have been forwatd- 
ly brought againſt him by the Jews, if they could have heard it out of his own 
Mouth; and that had been his pay Dottrine to his Followers, which was openly 
preached by the Apoſtles after his Death; when he appeared no more. And of this 
they were accuſed, Act, xvii. 5---9. But the Jews which believed not, moved with envy, 
took unto them certain lewd Fellows of the baſer ſort, and gathered a Company, and ſet all 
the City in an Oproar 5, and aſſaulted the Houſe of Faſon, and ſought to bring them ont to 
the People. And when they found them | Paul and Silas ] not, they drew Faſon and cer- 
tain Brethren unto the Rulers of the City, crying, theſe that have turned the World up- 
jide down, are come hither alſo, whom Faſon hath received: And theſe all do contrary to 
the Decrees of Ceſar, ſaying, that there is another King, one Jeſus. And they troubled 
the People, and the Rulers of the City, when they beard theſe things: And when they had 
talen Security of Faſon and the other, they let them go. 3 k 
Though the Magiſtrates of the World had no great regard to the talk of a King; 
who had ſuffered Death, and appeared no longer any where; yet if our Saviour hat 
openly declared this of himſelf in his Life-time, with a train of Diſciples and Fol- 
| lowers every where owning and crying him up for their King, the Roman Gover- 
nour of Fudea could not have forborn to have taken notice of it, and have made uſe 
of their Force againſt him. This the Jews were not miſtaken in; and therefore made 
uſe of it as the ſtrongeſt Accuſation, and likelieſt to prevail with Plate againſt him 
for the taking away his Life; ir being Treaſon, and an unpardonable Offence, which 
could not ſcape Death from a Roman Deputy, without the Forfeiture of his own Life. 
Thus then they accuſe him to Pilate, Luke xxiii. 2. We found this Fellow perverting the 
Nation, and forbidding to give Tribute to Ceſar, ſaying, that he himſelf is a King, or 
rather, the Meſſiah, the King. | * | 
Our Saviour indeed, now that his time was come, (and he in Cuſtody, aud forſa- 
ken of all the World, and fo out of all danger of raifing any Sedition or Diſturbance,) 
owns himſelf to Pilate, to be a King; after having firſt told Pilate, Fohn xviii. 36. - 
That his Kingdom was not of this World : And for a Kingdom in another World, Pilate 
knew that his Maſter at Rome concerned not himſelf. But had there been any the leaſt 
appearance of truth in the Allegations of the Jews, that he had perverted the Na- 
tion; forbidding to pay Tribute to Cæſar, or drawing the People after him, as their 
King; Pilate would not ſo readily have pronounced him Innocent. But we ſee what 
he faid to his Accuſers, Luke xxiii. 13, 14. Pilate, when be had called together the 
Chief Priefts and the Rulers of the People, ſaid unto them, Jon have brought thu Aan un- 
to me, as one that perverteth the People; and behold, I having examined bim before you, 
have found no fault in this Man, touching thoſe things whereof you accuſe him: Mo, nor 
get Herod, for I ſent you to him; and lo, nothing worthy of Death is done by him. And 
therefore, finding a Man of that mean Condition, and innocent Life, (no mover of 
Seditions, or diſturber of the Publick Peace,) without a Friend or a Follower, he 
would have diſmiſſed him, as a King of no conſequence; as an innocent Man, falſely 
and maliciouſly accuſed by the Jews. | Webs C 
- How neceſſary this Caution was in our Saviour, to ſay or do nothing that might 
juſtly offend, or render him ſuſpected to the Roman Governour; and how, glad the 
ews would have been to have any ſuch thing againſt him; we may ſee, Luke xx. 20. 
he Chief Prieſts and the Scribes watched him, and ſent forth Spies; who. ſhould feign 
themſelves juſt Men, that might take hold of his Words, that ſo they might deliver bim 
unto the Power and Authority of the Governour. And the very thing wherein they ho- 
ped to entrap him in this place, was paying Tribute to Cæſar, which they afterwards 
falſely accuſed him of. And what would they have done, if he had before them pro- 
feſſed himſelf to have been the Aazſſiab, their King and Deliverer? 1 
And here we may obſerve the wonderful Providence of God, wlio had fo or- 
dered the ſtate of the Jews at the time when his Son was to come into the 
World; that though neither their civil Conſtitution, nor religious Worſhip were 
diſſol ved, yet the Power of Life and Death was taken from them; whereby he 
had an Opportunity to publiſh the Kingdom of the Aab; that is, his own 
Royalty, under the Name of the Kingdom of God, and of Heaven : Which the Jews 
well enough underſtood, and would certainly have put him to death for, had the 
Power been in their own Hands. But this being no matter of Accuſation to the 
Romans, hindred him not from ſpeaking of the Kingdom of Heaven, as he did: Some- 
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The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtiatity, 
times in reference to his appearing in the World, and being believed on by particulat 
Perſons; ſometimes in reference to the Power ſhould be given him by the Father at 
his Reſurrection ; and ſometimes in reference to his coming to judge the World at 
the laſt day in the full Glory and completion of his Kingdom. Theſe were ways of 
declaring himſelf, which 1 could lay no hold on, to bring him in danger with 


Pontius Pilate, and get him ſeized and put to Death. 
Another Reaſon there was, that hindred him as much as the former from profeſ- 


ſing himſelf in expreſs Words to be the Aeſſiah; and that was, that the whole Na- 


tion of the Jews expecting at this time their Meſſiah, and deliverance by him from the 


Subjection they were in to a foreign Yoke, the body of the People, would certainly, 
upon his declaring himſelf to be the A. ſſiah their King, have roſe up in Rebellion, 
and ſet him at the Head of them. And indeed, the Miracles that he did, fo much 
diſpoſed them ro think him to be the Meſſiab, that though ſhrouded under the ob- 


ſecurity of a mean Condition, and a very private ſimple Life; though he paſſed for 
a Galilean, (his Birth at Bethlehem being then concealed) and aſſumed not to 
himſelf any Power or Authority, or ſo much as the Name of the Meſſiab, yet he could 
hardly avoid being ſet ip by a Tumult, and proclaimed their King, So John tells us, 
Chap. vi. 14, 15. Then thoſe Men, when they had ſeen the Miracles that Jeſus did, ſaid, 
this # of a Truth that Prophet that ſhould come into the World. When therefore Jeſus 
percerved that they would come to take bim by force to make him King, he departed again 
into 4 Mountain bimſelf alone. This was upon his feeding of Five Thouſand with five 
Barley Loaves and two Fiſhes. So hard was it for him, doing thoſe Miracles which 
were neceſſary to teſtiſie his Miſſion, and which often drew great Multitudes after him, 
Mat. iv. 25. to keep the heady and haſty Multitude from ſuch Diſorder, as would have 
involved him in it; and have diſturbed the Courſe, and cut ſhort the time of his Mi- 
niſtry; and drawn on him the Reputation and Death of a turbulent ſeditious Malefa- 
ctor: Contrary to the Deſign of his coming, which was to be offered up a Lamb 
blameleſs, and void of Offence z his Innocence appearing to all the World, even to 
him that delivered him up to be crucified. This it would have been impoſſible to have 
avoided, if in his preaching every where, he had openly aſſumed to himſelf the Title 
of their Aaeſiab; which was all was wanting to ſet the People in a flame; who, 
drawn by his Miracles, and the Hopes of finding a Deliverer in ſo extraordinary a 
Man, followed him in great Numbers. We read every where of Multitudes; and 
in Zuke-xii. I, of Ariads that were gathered about him. This conflux of People, 
thus diſpoſed, would not have failed, upon his declaring himſelf to be the 42:/5ah, to 
have made a Commotion, and with Force ſet him up for their King. It is plain there- 
fore from theſe two Reaſons, why, (though he came to preach the Goſpel, and con- 
vert the World to a Belief of his being the Adeſſiab, and though he ſays ſo much of 


is Kingdom, under the Title of the Kingdom of God, and the Kingdom of Hea- 


who the King was of t 


ven, ) he yet makes it not his Buſineſs to perſwade them that be himſelf is the Aab, 
nor does in his publick preaching declare himſelf to be him. He inculcates to the 


People, on all occaſions, that the Kingdom of God is come: He ſhews the way of 


admittance into this Kingdom, viz. Repentance and Baptiſm z and teaches the Laws 
of it, viz. Good Life, according to the ſtrifteſt Rules of Vertue and Morality. But 
* Kingdom, he leaves to bis Miracles to point out to thoſe 
who would conſider what he did, and make the right uſe of it, now; or to witneſs 
to thoſe who ſhould hearken to the Apoſtles hereafter, when they preached it in plain 
Words, and called upon them to believe it, after his Reſurrection, when there ſhould 
be no longer room to fear that it ſhould cauſe any diſturbance in civil Societies, and 
the Governments of the World. But he could not declare himſelf to be the Aab, 
without manifeſt danger of Tumult and Sedition: And the Miracles he did, declared 
it ſo much, that he was fain oſten to hide himſelf, and withdraw from the Concourſe 
of the People. The Leper that he cured, Mark i. though forbid to fay any thing, 
yet blazed it ſo abroad, that Jeſus could no mare openly enter into the City, be was with- 
one in deſart Places, living in Retirement, as appears from Luke v. 16. and there they 
came to him from every Quarter. And thus he did more than once. 2:5 an 

This being premiſed, let us take a view of the Promulgation of the Goſpel by our 


d himſelf, and fee what it was he taught the World, and required Men to 
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The firſt beginging of his Miniſtry, whereby. he ſhewed bimkelf, tems to be at C 


1 in Galilee,” 


21 . 


don after his Baptiſin z where he turned Water into Wine: Of which 


as delivered in the Scriptures, 


St. Fobn, Chap. it II. ſays thus, This beginning of Miracles Feſus made, and manifeſted 
his Glory, and his Diſciples believed in bom is Diſciples here believed in him. bar 
we hear not of any other preaching to them, but by this Miracle, whereby he ma- 
_ nifeſted. his Glory, i. e. of being the Aab the Prince. So Nathanael, without any 
. ather. preaching, but only our Saviour's diſcovering to him that he knew him after 
an extraordinary manner, preſently acknowledges him to be the Aaſiab; crying, 
Kabi, Thon art the Son of God, thou art the King of Iſrael. 3 | 

From hence, ſtaying a few Days at Cabernaum, he goes to Jeruſalem to the Paſ- 
foxer 3, and there be drives the Traders out of he Temple, John ii. 1215. faying, 
Make not my Father's Houſe a Houſe of Merchandiſe. Where we fee he uſes a 
Phraſe which by Interpretation figuities that he was the Son of God, though at 
that time unregarded. v. 16. Hereppon the Jews demand, What Sign doſt thou 
ſhew is, ſince thou, doeft theſe Things? Teſus anſwered, Deftroy ye this Teinple, and in 
three days I wil raiſe it again. This is an Inſtance of what way Jeſus took to 
1 . himſelf: For tis plain by their Reply, ie) ews underſtood him not, nor his 


iſciples neither; for tis ſaid, v. 22. When therefore he was riſen from the dead, his 
Diſcipks remembred that be ſaid this to them And they believed the Scripture, and the 
faying of Fejus ts them. e HE 
This therefore we may look on, in the beginnipg, as a 17 of Chriſt's Preach- 
ing, and ſhewing himſelf to the Jews z which he general 
ſuch a Manifeſtation of himſelf, as every one at preſent could not underſtand ; bu 
yet carried ſuch an Evidence with it tg Wig who were well diſpoſed now, or would 
reflect on it when the whole courſe of his Miniſtry was over, as was ſufficient clear- 
ly t conyince them that he was 24zF2h. r 
The reaſon of this Method uſed by our Saviour, the Scripture gives us here, at 
this his firſt appearing in Publick; after his entrance upon his Miniſtry, to be a Rule 
and Light to us in the whole courſe of it. For the next Verſe taking notice that 
many believed on him, 77 of hu Miracles, (which was all the Preaching they had.) 
-*Tis ſaid, v. 24. But Jeſus did not commit himſelf unto 775 becan(e be knew all Men ; 
i. e. He declared not himſelf fo openly to he the 24/zah, their King, as to put him- 
ſelf into the Power of the Jews, by laying himſelf open to their Malice; whom he 
knew would be ſo ready to lay hold on it to accuſe him. For, as the next Verſe 25. 
deus, he knew well enough what was in them. We, may here farther obſerve, 
That believing in hy Name, ſignifies believing him to be the Atſfab, 2. 22. tells us, 
That many at the Paſſover believed in his Name, when they ſam the Miracles that he 
did, What other Faith could theſe Miracles produce in them, who. ſaw them, but 
that this was He of whom the Scripture ſpoke, who was to be their Deliverer ? 
Whilſt he was'now at Jeruſalem, Nicodemus, a Ruler of the Jews, comes to him, 
John iii. I----21. to whom he preaches eternal Life by Faith in the Meaſſab, v. 15. 
and 17. But in general Terms, without naming kimfalr to be that 44jab 3, though 
his whole Diſcourſe tends to it. This is all we hear of our Saviour the firſt Year of 
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followed afterwards, viz. 


his Miniſtry 3 but only his Baptiſm, Faſting and Temptation in the beginning of it, 


and ſpending the reſt of it after the Paſſover in Judea with his 73 baptizing 
there. But hep he knew that the Phariſees reported that he made and baptized mare 


Diſcipſes than John, be left Judea, and got out of their way again into Galilee, John 


iv. 1,3. 1 . | 

In his way back, by the Well of Sichar, he diſcourſes wire the Samaritan Wo- 
man; and after haying opened to her the true and ſpiritual Worſhip. which was at 
hand, which the Woman preſently underſtands of the times of the Mdeſiah, who was 


— 


then looked for; Thus ſhe anſwers, 2. 25. 7 know that the Aſſiab comet h: When 114 | 


come, he will tell us all Things. Whereupon gur Sayiour, though we hear no ſuc 
thing from him in Jeraſalem or aces or to Nicodemig, Jet here to this Samaritap 
Woman, he in plain and direct Words owns and declares, that he himſelf, who talk 
with her, was the Meſſiah, v. 5. e 
This would ſeem very ſtrange, that he ſhoyld be more free and open to a 
Sameritan, than he was to the Jews; were not the reaſon. plain from what w 

ve obſeryed above. He was now out of dea, amongſt. a People ich 
whom the Jews had no Commerce ; v. 9. Who were not. diſpoſed out 4 N- 
vy, as the Ns were, to ſeck his Life, or to accuſe him to the Roman Gove 
nour, or, to mate an Jnſurrection to ſet a Jew up for their King. What the Con- 
7 was of his Difcourſe with this Samaritan Woman, we haye an Account, 
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2. 28. 39----42. She left her water. pot, and went her way into the City, and ſaith t6 
the Men, Come, ſee a Man who told me all Things that ever I did: Is not this the | 
HMeſſiab ? And many of the Samaritans of that City BELIEVED ON HIM for the 
ſaying of the woman, which teſtified, He told me all that ever I did. So when the Sa- 
maritans were come unto him, they beſought him that he would tarry with them: And he 
abode there two days. And many more believed berauſe of his own Word : And ſaid unto 
the Woman, Now we believe not becauſe of thy ſaying ; for we have heard him our ſelves ; 
and we know, (i. e. are fully perſwaded,) that it is indeed the Meſſiah, the Saviour of 
the world. By comparing v. 39. with 41 and 42. it is plain, that believing on him 

fignifies no more than believing him to be the Aeſſiab. 1 | ELON 
From Sichar Jeſus goes to Nazareth, the Place he was bred up in; and there 
reading in the Synagogue a Prophecy concerning the Meſſiab out of the lxi. of 

1ſaiab, he tells them, Luke iv. 2 1. This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your Ears, 
But being in danger of his Life at Nazareth, he leaves it for Capernaum: And 
then, as St. Matthew informs us, Chap. iv. 17. He began to Preach, and ſay, Repent, 


for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, Or, as St. Mark has it, Chap. i. 14, 15. Preach- 


ing the Goſpel of the Kingdom of God; and ſaying, The time is fulfilled, and the King- 
dom of God is at hand, repent ye, and believe in the Goſpel 5; i. e. believe this good 
News. This removing to Capernaum, and ſeating himſelf there in the Borders 
of Zabulon and Naphtali, was, as St. Matthew obſerves, Chap. iv. 13----16. That 
a Prophecy of Jſaiab might be fulfilled. Thus the Actions and Circumſtances of his 
Life anſwered the Prophecies, and declared him to be the Aeſſiab. And by what 
St. Mark fays in this place, it is manifeſt, that the Goſpel which he preached and 
required them to believe, was no other but the good Tidings of the Coming of the 
Meſfab, and of his Kingdom; the time being now fulfilled. 

In his way to Capernaum, being come to Cana, a Nobleman of Capernaum came 
to him, v. 47. And beſought him that he would come down aud heal his Son, for he was 
at the point of Death. V. 48. Then ſaid Feſus unto him, except ye ſee Signs and Won- 
ders ye will not believe. Then he returning homewards, and finding that his Son 


began to mend at the ſame hour in which Feſus ſaid unto him, thy Son liveth; he himſelf 


believed, and bis whole Houſe, v. 53. | 
Here this Nobleman is by the Apoſtle pronounced to be a Believer. And what 
does he believe ? Even that which Jeſus complains, v. 48. They would not BELIEVE, 
except they ſaw Signs and Wonders : Which could be nothing but what thoſe. of 
Samaria, in the ſame Chapter, believed, viz. that he was the Meſſiah. For we no 
_ in the Goſpel hear of any thing elſe had been propoſed to be believed by 
them. IT | ; | | 
*" Having done Miracles, and cured all their ſick at Capernaum, he ſays, Let us go 
to the adjoining Towns, that I may preach there alſo, for therefore came I forth, Mark 
4. 38. Or, as St. Lake has it, Chap. iv. 43. He tells the Multitude, who would have 
kept him that he might not go from them, I muſt Evangelize, or tell the good Ti- 
dings of the Kingdom of God, to other Cities alſo, for therefore am I ſent. And St. 
Matt hem, Chap. iv. 23. tells us how he executed this Commiſſion he was ſent on. 
And Jeſus went about all Galilee, teaching in their Synagogues, and preaching the Goſpel 
of the Kingdom, and curing af Diſeaſes. This then was what he was ſent to preach 
every where, viz. the Goſpel of the Kingdom of the eſtab z, and by the Miracles 
and Good he did, let them know who was the Mefiah. 
Hence he goes 30 to Jeruſalem, to the ſecond Paſſover ſince the beginning of 
his Miniſtry. And here diſcourſing to the Jews, who ſought to kill him, upon oc- 


. - cafjonof the Man, whom he had cured, carrying his Bed on the Sabbath-day ; and 


for making God his Father, he tells them, that he wrought theſe things by the 
Power of God; and that he ſhall do greater things: For that the Dead ſhall, at 
his Summons, be raiſed ; and that he, by a Power committed to him from his Fa- 
ther, ſhall judge them; and that he is ſent by his Father, and that whoever ſhall 
hear his Word, and believe in him that ſent him, has eternal Life. This, though a 
clear Peſeription of the 24eſiab, yet we may obſerve, that here to the angry Jews, 
who ſought to kill him, he ſays not a word of his Kingdom, nor ſo much as names 
the Anh; but yet that he is the Son of God, and ſent from God, he refers them 
to the Teſtimony of Jobn the Baptiſt, to the Teſtimony of his own Miracles, and 


| of God himſelf inthe Voice from Hearen, and of the Scriptures, and of Moſs 
of . * 


| às delivered in the Scriptares: + 493 
He leaves them to learn from theſe the Truth they were to believe, viz. that he was 
the Meſſiab ſent from God. This you may read more at large, Joby v. 1.47. 
The next Place where we find him Preaching, was on the Mount, Mat. v. and 
Luke vi. This is by much the longeſt Sermon we have of his any where; and, in 
all likelihood, to the greateſt Auditory, For it appears to have been to the People 
gathered to him from Galilee, and Judea, and Jeruſalem, and from beyond Jordan; 
and that came out of 7dumea, and from Tyre and Sidon, mentioned Mark iii. 7, 8. and 
Luke vi. 17. But in this whole Sermon of his we do not find one word of Belie- 
ving, and therefore no mention of the Maſſiah, or any intimation to the People who 
himſelf was. The reaſon whereof we may gather from Mat. xii. 16. where Chriſt 
forbids them to make him known, which ſuppoſes them to know already who he was. 
For that this xiith Chapter of Matt hem ought to precede the Sermon in the Mount, 
is plain, by comparing it with Mark ij. beginning at v. 13. to Mark iii. 8. And 
comparing thoſe Chapters of St. Mark with Zxke vi. And I defire my Reader once 
for all here to take notice, that I have all along obſerved the order of time in our Sa- 
viour's Preaching 3 and have not, as I think, paſſed by any of his Diſcourſes. In 
this Sermon our Saviour only teaches them what were the Laws of his Kingdom, 
and what they muſt do who were admitted into it, of which I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak more at large in another Place; being at preſent only enquiring what our Sa- 
viour propoſed as matter of Faith to be believed. | 

After this John the Baptiſt ſends to him this Meflage, Luke vii. 19. Asking, Art 
thou he that ſhould come, or do we expect another? That is, in ſhort, art thou the Ae. 
fiah? And if thou art, why doſt thou let me, thy Fore-runner, languiſh in Priſon 2 
Muſt I expect deliverance from any other? To which Jeſus returns this Anſwer, 
v. 22, 23. Tel John what you have ſeen and heard: The Blind ſee, the Lame walk; 
the Lepers are cleanſed, the Deaf hear, the Dead are raiſed, to the Poor the Goſpel is 
preached; and bleſſed is he who is not offended in me. What it is to be offended or 
ſcandalized in him, we may ſee by comparing Mat. xiii. 28. and Mark iv. 17. with 
Luke viii. 13. For what the two firſt call ſcandalized, the laſt calls tanding off from, or 
forſaking, i. e. not receiving him as the Agſiab, (Vid. Mark vi. 1-6.) or revoltin 
from him. Here Jeſus refers John as he did the Jews before, to the Teſtimony 5 
his Miracles, to know who he was; and this was generally his Preaching, whereby 
he declared himſelf to be the Aaſiab: Who was the only Prophet to come, whom 

the Jews had any Expectation of; nor did they look for any other Perſon to be ſent 
to them with the Power of Miracles, but only the 44:fjah. His Miracles, we ſee 
by his Anſwer to John the Baptiſt, he thought a ſufficient Declaration amongſt them, 
that he was the A4eſiah. And therefore upon his curing the poſſeſſed of the Devil, 
the Dumb and Blind, Mat. xii. the People, who ſaw the Miracle, ſaid, v. 23. 1s not 
this the Son of David? As much as to ſay, Is not this the Aeſiab? Whereat the 
Phariſees being - offended, ſaid, He caſt out Devils by Beelzebub. Jeſus ſhewing the 
falſhood and vanity of their „ juſtifies the Concluſion the People made 
from this Miracle; ſaying, v. 28. That his caſting out Devils by the Spirit of God 
was an Evidence that the Kingdom of the Aaſſiab was come. 
One thing more there was in the Miracles done by his Diſciples, which ſhewed 
him to be the Aeſſiab; that they were done in his Name. In the Name of Jeſus of 
Nazareth, riſe up and walk, ſays St. Peter to the lame Man whom he cured in the 
Temple, Acts iii. 6. And how far the Power of that Name reached, they themſelves 
ſeem to wonder, Lule x. 17. And the ſeventy returned again with joy, ſaying, Lord, 
even the Devils are ſubject to us in thy Name. | | 

From this Meſſage from John the Baptiſt, he takes occaſion to tell the People, 
that Job» was the Fore-runner of the Aeſſiah; that from the time of John the Bap- 
P the Kingdom of the Meſſiab began, to which time all the Prophiets and the 

aw pointed, Lule vii. and Mat. xi. E a 
Luke viii. 1. Afterwards be went through every City and Village, preaching and ſhew- 
ing the good Tidings 'of the Kingdom of God, Here we ſee, as every. where; whiat his 

- Preaching was, .and- conſequently what was to be believed. | 
' Soon after he preaches from a Boat to the People on the ſhoar. His Sermon at 
large we may read, Mat. xiii. Marł iv. and Zuke viii. But this is very obſervable, 
that this ſecond Sermon of his here, is quite different from his former in the Mount. 
For that was all ſo plain and intelligible, that nothing could be more ſo: Whereas this 
is all fo involved in Parables, that even the Apoſtles themfelves did not underſtand 
| N + A it. 
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it, If we enquire into the reaſon of this, we ' ſhall ' poſſibly have ſome Light from 
the different Subjects of theſe two Sermons. There he preachd to the People only 
Morality, clearing the Precepts of the Law from the falſe Glofſes' which were re- 
ceiv'd in thoſe Days 3 and ſetting forth the Duties of a good Life in their full Obli- 
gation and Extent, beyond what the Judiciary Laws of the 1fraelites did, or the Ci- 
vil Laws of any Country could preferibe or take notice of. But here in this Sermon 
by the Sea-ſide, he ſpeaks of ics. You the Kingdom of the Affab, which he 
does all in Parables. One Reaſon whereof St. Matthew gives us, Chap: xiii. 35. 

That it might be fulſiled which was ſpoken by the Prophet, ſaying, Iwill open my mouth 

in Parables, I will utter things that have been kept ſecret from the Foundations of the 

world. Another reafon out Saviour himſelf gives of it, v. 11, 12. Becauſe'to you i 

given to know the Myſteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, but to them it is not given. Fur 

whoſoever hath, to him ſpall be given, and he ſhall have more abundantly: But mhoſoe- 
Talents that he hach, from him ſhal be talen away, 


der hath not, i. e. improves not tlie 
even that that he hatt. | 0-2 | 
One thing it may not be amiſs to obſerve 5 That our Saviour here in the Explica- 
tion of the firſt of theſe Parables'tothis Apoſtles, ealls the preaching of the Kingdom 
of the Meſfiah, E the word; and Luke vill. 21. The Word of God : From whence 
St. Lake, in the Als, often mentions it under the Name of the Word, and the word 
of God, as we have elſewhere obſeryed. To which 1 ſhall here add that of 4&s viii. 
Therefore they that were ſcattered abroad, went every where preaching the nord. Whic 
Word, as we have found by examining what they preached all through their Hiſtory, 
was nothing but this, That Jeſu was dhe Meſſiah : I mean, this was all the Doctrine 
they propoſed to be believed. For what they taught, as well as our Saviour, con- 
tained a great deal more; but that concerned Practice, and not Belief. And therefore 
our Saviour ſays, in the place before quoted, Luke viii. 21. They are my Adorbher, and 
my Brethren, who hear the word f God, and dv it: Obeying the Law of the AH 
heir King, being no leſs required than their believing that Jeſus was the Aaeſſiab, the 


* 


* 


King and Deliverer that was promiſed them. e 0T 5 
Mat. ix. 1 3. We have an Account again of this preaching , what it was, and how. 
' And Jr ſus went about all the Cities and Villages, teaching in their Synggogues, and preach- 
Ing the Go el of the Kingdom ; and bealing every Sickneſs, and every Diſeaſe amongſt the 
eople. He acquainted them that the Kingdom of the Aeſſab was come, and left it 
tots Miracles to inſtruct and convince them that he was the AH bb. 
Mat. x. When he ſent his Apoſtles abroad, their Commiſſion to preach we have, 
v. 7, 8. in theſe words: As ye go, preach, ſaying, the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand; 
Heal the fick, &c. All that they had to preach, was, that the Kingdom of the 
Aab was come. Whoſoever thould not receive them, the Meſſengers of this good 
Tidings, nor 8 to their Meſſage, incurred a heavier doom than Sodom and Go- 
2porrab at the Day of Judgment, v. 14, 15. But, v. 32. #hoſoever ſhall confeſs me 
before men, I will confeſs him before my Father ho is in Heaven. What this confeſ- 
ſing of Chriſt is, we may fee, b comparing John Xii. 4. with ix. g. Neuer theleſs 
among the chief Rulers alſo many believed in him; but becanſe of the Phariſees they did 
not CONFESS HIM, left they ſhould be put out of the Synagogue. And Chap. ix. 22. 
Theſe words ſpake his Parents, becauſe they feared the Jews :| For the ems had agreed al- 
ready, that if any man did CONFESS THAT HE WAS THE MESSIAH, 
he ſhould be put out of the Snape By which places it is evident, that to — 
him, was to-confeſs that he was the Aeſfah. From whieh give me leave to obſerne al- 
ſo (perl have cleared from other places, but cannot be too after remark d, becauſe 
'of the. different Senſe has been put upon that Phraſe ;) viz. That believing au or in 
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him (for eis abr: is rendred either way by 1 Tranflation) ſigniſies bel ieving 
that he was the Aaſſtab. For many of the Rulers (che Text ſays) believed au him; hut 
they durſt not confeſs what they believed, for fear -they-ſhonld be put out of the Syua- 
Sue. New the Offence for which it was agreed that any one ſhould ſhould be put 
out of the'Synagogne, was, if he did ronfeſs that ꝓcſis was the Meſiab. Hence we 27 
have a clear underſtanding of that Paſſage of St. Pail to the Romans, where he tells 
them politively, what is the Faith he preaches, Nom. x. 8, 9. That ir -the word of 
Faith which we preach 5, "That if thou ſhalt confeſs with diy. mour h. the Lond Jeſus, aid 
'believe in thine heart that God bath raiſed him fromthe dead, tbon ſhalt tbe ſaved : And 
that alſo of St. Joby, 1 Ep. iv. 14, 15. r have feen, ani do teftifie, that the Father ſeut 
"the Son to be the Saviour of the World : Whoſvever ſhall confeſs -vhat Jeſus is the w_ 
0 0 3 
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God, God dweleth in bim, and he in God. Where confeſſing Jefus to be the Son of 
God, is the fame with confeſſing him to be the 242ſiah : Thoſe two Expreſſions be- 
ing 3 amongſt the Jews to ſignifie the ſame thing, as we have ſhewn 
already. 3 | a | 
= calling him the Son of God came to ſigniſie that he was the Aeſſiabh, would 
not be hard to ſhew. But it is enough that it appears plainly that it was ſo uſed, 
and had that import amongſt the Jews at that time; which if any one defires to 
have further evidenc'd to him, he may add Afar. xxvi. 63. John vi. 69. and xi. 27. 
and XX. 31. to thoſe Places before occafionally taken notice of. 
As was the Apoſtles Commiſſion, ſuch was their Performance; as we read, Lake 
ix. 6. They departed and went through the Towns, preaching the Goſpel and healing every 

where. Jeſus bids them Preach, ſaying, The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. And 
St. Lake tells us, they went through the Towns preaching the Goſpel 3 a Word which 
in Saxon anſwers well the Greek wvayyiaor, and ſignifies as that does, Good News: 
So that what the inſpired Writers call the Goſpel, is nothing but the good Tidings that 
the Meſfriah and his Kingdom was come; and fo it is to be underſtood in the New 
Teſtament, and ſo the Angel calls it Good Tidings of great Foy, Luke ii. 10. bringing 
the firſt News of our Saviour's Birth. And this ſeems to be all that his Diſciples 
were at that time ſent to preach. , | | 

So Lake ix. 59, 60. To him that would have excus'd his preſent Attendance , be- 
cauſe of burying his Father; Jeſus ſaid unto him, let the dead bury their dead, but 
go thou and preach the Kingdom of God, When, I ſay, this was all they were 
to preach, I muſt be underſtood, that this was the Faith they preach'd 5 but with 
it they joined Obedience to the Meſſiah, whom they received for their King. Sv 
likewiſe when he fent out the Seventy, Lube x. their Commiſſion was in theſe Words, 
v. 9. Heal the fick, and ſay unto them, the Kingdom of God is come nigh anto yon. 

After the return of his Apoſtles to him, he fits down with them in a Mountain 
and a great Multitude being gathered about them, St. Zake tells us, Chap. ix. 11. 
The People followed him, and be received them, and ſpake unto them of the Kingdom of 
Cod; and healed them that had need of bealing. This was his Preaching to this 
Afembly, which conſiſted of five thouſand Men, beſides Women and Children: All 
which great Multitude he fed with five Loaves and two Fiſhes, Mat. xiv. 21. And 
what this Miracle wrought upon them, St. Joh tells us, Chap. vi. 14, 15. Then theſe 
Aden, when they had ſeen the Miracle that Feſus did, ſaid, This is'of a truth that Pro- 
phet that ſhould come into the World, i. e. the Aeſſiab. For the AH was the only 
Perſon that they expected from God, and this the time they looked for him. And 
hence John the Baptiſt, Mat. xi. 3. ſtiles him, He that ſhould come; as in other Places, 
Come from God, or Sent from God, are Phraſes uſed for the AH. | ok 
Here we ſee our Saviour keeps to his uſual method of Preaching : He ſpeaks to 
them of the Kingdom of God, and does Miracles; by which they might underſtand 
him to be the AMeſſiab, whoſe Kingdom he ſpake of. And here we have the reaſon 
alſo, why he ſo much concealed himſelf, and forbore to own his being the Aab. 
For what the conſequence was, of the Multitude's but thinking him fo, when they 
were got together, St. John tells us in the very next Words, When Jeſus then perceived 
that they wonld come and tale him by force to make him a King, be departed again into 
4 Mountain himſelf alone. If they were ſo ready to ſet him up for their King, only 
becauſe they gathered from his Miracles that he was the Aeſiab, whilſt he himſelf 
ſaid nothing of it; what would not the People have done, and what would not the 
Seribes and Phariſees. have had an Opportunity to accuſe him of, if he had openly pro- 
&fſed himſelf to have been the Aaſſiab, that King they looked for? But this we have 
taken notice of already. | „ mT 5 
From hence going to Capernaum, whither he was followed by a great part of the 
People, whom he had the day before ſo miraculouſly fed; he, upon the occaſion of 
their, following him for the Loaves, bids them ſeek for the Meat that endureth to 
eternal Life: And thereupon, John vi. 2269. declares to them his being ſent from 
the Father; and that thoſe who believed in him, ſhould be raiſed to eternal Life: 
But all this, very much involved in a mixture of Allegorical Terms of eating, and of 
Bread, Bread of Life, which came down from Heaven, &c. Which is all compre · 
hended and expounded in theſe ſhort and plain Words, 9. 47. and 54. Verihy, verily 
I ſay unto you, be that believeth on me, hath everlaſting Life, and I will raiſe him 17 at 
the lat day. The ſum of all which Diſcourſe is, that he was the 3NſFah ſent mw 
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God; and that thoſe who believed him to be ſo, ſhould be raiſed from the Dead at 
the laſt day to eternal Life. Theſe who he ſpoke to here, were of thoſe who the day 
before would-by force have made him King; and therefore tis no wonder he ſhould 
ſpeak to them of himſelf, and his Kingdom and Subjects, in obſcure and myſtical 
erms; and ſuch as ſhould offend thoſe who looked for nothing but the Grandeur of 
a Temporal Kingdom in this World, and the Protection and Proſperity they had pro- 


- miſed themſelves under it. The Hopes of ſuch a Kingdom, now that they had found 


a Man that did Miracles, and therefore concluded to be the Deliverer they expetted; 
had the Day before almoſt drawn them into an open Inſurrection, and involved our 
Saviour in it. This he thought fit to put a ſtop to; they ſtill following him, tis like, 


. with the ſame Deſign. And therefore, though he here ſpeaks to them of his King- 


dom, it was in a way that ſo plainly bauk'd their Expectation, and ſhock'd them; 
that when they found themſelves diſappointed of thoſe vain Hopes, and that hie tal- 
ked of their eating his Fleſh, and drinking his Blood, that they might have Life ; the 
Jews ſaid, v. 5 2. How can this Man give us his Fleſh to eat? And many, even of his 
Diſciples, ſaid, It was an hard ſaying, who can bear it? And ſo were ſcandalized in 
him, and forſook him, v. 60,66. But what the true meaning of this Diſcourſe of 
our Saviour was, the Confeſſion of St. Peter, who underſtood it better and anſwered 
for the reſt of the Apoſtles, ſhews: When Jeſus asked him, v. 67. Will ye alſo go away? 
Then Simon Peter anſwered him, Lord, to whom ſhall we go? Thon haſt the words of 
eternal Life; 1.e. Thou teacheſt us the way to attain eternal Life; and accordigly we 
believe, and are ſure that thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of the living God. This was 
* * his Fleſh, and drinking his Blood, whereby thoſe who did ſo, had eter- 
nal Life. | | F 
- Sometime after this, he enquires of his Diſciples, Mark viii. 27. who the People 
took him for? They telling him, for John the Baptiſt, or one of the old Prophets 
riſen from the Dead; he asked, what they themſelves thought? And here again, Pe- 
ter anſwers in theſe Words, Mark viii. 29. Thou art the Meſſiah. Luke ix. 20. The 
Meſſiah of God. And, Mat. xvi. 16. Thou art the Meffiah, the Son of the living God: 
Which Expreſſions, we may hence gather; amount to the ſame thing. Whereu 
our Saviour tells Peter, Mat. xvi. 17, 18. That this was ſuch a Truth as Fleſh and 
Blood could not reveal to bim, but only his Father who was in Heaven; and that this was 
the Foundation on which be was to build his Church. By all the parts of which paſ- 
ſage it is more than probable, that he had never yet told his Apoſtles in direct Words, 
that he was the Maſſah; but that they had gathered it from his Life and Miracles, 
For which we may imagine to our ſel ves this probable Reaſon; becauſe that if he had 
familiarly, and in direct terms, talked to his Apoſtles in private that he was the-24e/- 
ſiah the Prince, of whoſe Kingdom he preached fo much in publick every where; Ju- 
das, whom he knew falſe and treacherous, would have been readily made uſe of to 
teſtifie againſt him, in a Matter that would have been really Criminal to the Roman 
Governour. This perhaps may help to clear to us that ſeemingly abrupt Reply of our 
Saviour to his Apoſtles, John vi. 70. when they confeſſed him to be the Maſſab, I 
will, for the better explaining of it, ſer down the Paſſage at large. Peter having ſaid, 
we believe, and are ſure that thou art the Maſſiah, the Son of the living God. Jeſus an- 
ſwered them, Have not I choſen you twelve, and one of you is AidCoxoe? This is a Reply 
ſeeming at firſt ſight nothing to the purpoſe ; when yet it is ſure all our Saviour's 
Diſcourſes were wiſe and pertinent. It ſeems therefore to me to carry this ſenſe, to 
be underſtood afterwards by the Eleven (as that of deſtroying the Temple, and raiſing 
it again in three Days was) when they ſhould reflect on it aſter his being betray'd by 
Judas: Lou have confeſſed, and believe the truth concerning me; 1 am the Meſſah 
your King: But do not wonder at it, that I have never openly declared it to you: 
For.amongſt you twelve, whom I have choſen to be with me, there is one who is an 
Informer, or falſe. Accuſer, (for ſo the Greek Word ſignifies, and may poſſibly here 
be ſo tranſlated, rather than Devil) who, if I had owned my ſelf in plain Words to 
have * the Meſſiab, the King of Iſrael, would have betrayed me, and informed 
a ain NT” S | £ f „ O67 BOKy 2601 21 7 
That he was yet cautious of owning himſelf to his Apoſtles poſitively to be the AEN. 
fiab, appears farther from the manner wherein he tells Peter, v. 18. that he will build 
his Church upon that Confeſſion of his, that he was the Meſſiab. 1 ſay unto thee, 
Thon art Cephas, or a Rock, and upon this Rock 1 will build my Church, and the Gates 
of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt it. Words too doubtful to be laid hold on againſt him, 
5. g as 
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as a Teſlimony that he profeſſed himſelf to be the A; Eſpecially if we join with 
them the following Words, v. 19. And [will give thee the Keys of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven; And what thou ſhalt bind on Earth, ſhall be bound in Heaven ;, and what thou ſhalt 
looſe on Earth, ſhall be looſed in Heaven, Which being faid perſonally to Peter, ren- 
der the foregoing Words of our Saviour (wherein he declares the fundamental Ar- 
ticle of his Church to be the believing him to be the Aab) the more obſcure and 
- doubtfut, and leſs liable to be made uſe of againſt him; but yet ſuch as might after- 
- wards be underſtood. And for the ſame reaſon he yet here again forbids the Apoſtles 
to ſay that he was the 24e/tab, v. 20. . | 


From this time ( ſay the Evangeliſts ) Jeſus began to ſhew to his Diſciples, { i. e.) his 
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Apoſtles, who are often called Diſciples) that he muſt go to Jeruſalem, and ſuffer nap 5 
the 


things from the Elders, chief Prieſts, and Scribes ; and be killed, and be raiſed again 


third Day, Mat. xvi. 21. Theſe, though all Marks of the Aaſſah, yet how little un- | 


derſtood by the Apoſtles, or ſuited to their Expectation of the Meſſiah, appears from 
Peter's rebuking him for it in the following Words, Mat. xvi. 22. Peter had twice 
before owned him to be the Maſſiab, and yet he cannot here bear that he ſhogld ſuffer; 


and be put to Death, and be raiſed again. Whereby we may perceive, o little yet 


| Jeſus had explained to the Apoſtles what perſonally concerned himſelf. They had been ; 


a good while Witneſſes of his Life and Miracles; and thereby being grown into a Belief 
that he was the Meſſiab, were in ſome degree prepared to receive the Particulars that 
were to fill up that Character, and anſwer the Propheſies concerning him. This from 
henceforth he began to open to them, 6 in a way which the Jews could not 
form an Accuſation out of), the time of the Accompliſhment of all, in his Sufferings, 
Death, and Reſurrection, now drawing on. For this was in the laſt Year of his Liſe; 
he being to meet the Jews at Feruſalem but once more at the Paſſover, and then they 
ſhould have their Will upon him; and therefore he might now begin to be a little 
more open concerning himſelf: Though yet ſo, as to keep himſelf out of the reach 
of any Accuſation that might appear juſt or weighty to the Roman Deputx. 
After his Reprimand to Peter, telling him that he ſavoured not the things of God, 
but of Man; Mark viii. 34. He calls the People to him, and prepares thoſe, who 
would be his Diſciples, for Suffering; telling them, v. 38. Whoever ſhall be, aſhamed. 
of me and my Words' inthis adulterow and ſinful Generation, of him alſo ſhall the Son of 
Man be aſhamed when he cometh in the Glory of his Father with the holy Angels: And 
then ſubjoins, Mat. xvi. 27, 28. two great and ſolemn Acts, wherein he would ſhew 
| himſelf to be the MeſFab. the King: For the Son of Man ſhall come in the Glory of his 
Father, with his Angels; and then he ſhall render every Man according to his Works: 
This is evidently meant of the glorious Appearance of his Kingdom, when he ſhall 
come to judge the World at the laſt Day; deſcribed more at large, Mat. xxv. hen 
the Son of Man ſhall come in his Glory, and all the holy Angels with him, then ſhall be fit 


upon the THRONE, of bis Glory. Then ſhall the KING ſay to them on bis right 


Hand, Gees” Bs 


But what follows in the place above quoted, Mat. xvi. 28. Yerily, verily, there be 
' ſome ſtanding here, who ſhall not taſte of Death, till they ſee the Son of Man coming in 
bis Kingdom, importing that Dominion, which ſome there ſhould fee him exerciſe 
over the Nation of the Jews, was ſo covered, by being annexed to the Preaching 2. 27: 
( where he ſpoke of the Manifeſtation 'and Glory of his Kingdom at the Day of Judg- 
ment), That though his plain Meaning here in v. 28. be, that the appearance and vi- 
ſible exerciſe of his Kingly Power in his Kingdom was ſo near, that ſome there ſhould 
live to ſee it: Yet if the foregoing Words had not caft a ſhadow over theſe latter, 
but they had: been left plainly to be underſtood, as they plainly ſignified, that he 
ſhould. be a King, and that it was ſo near, that ſome there ſhould ſee him in his 
. Kingdom, this might have been laid hold on, and made the Matter of a plauſible and 
| ſeemingly juſt Accuſation againſt him, by the Jews, before Pilate. This ſeems to be 
the reaſon; of our Saviour's inverting here the order of the two ſolemn Manifeſtations 
to the World of his Rule and Power; thereby perplexing at preſent his Meaning, and 
ſecuring himſelf, as was neceſſary, from the Malice of the Jews, which always lay at 
catch to intrap him, and: accuſe him to the Roman Governour; and would, no doubt, 


have been ready to have alledged theſe Words, Some here ſhall not taſte of Death, till 


they ſee the Son of Man coming in bis Kingdom, againſt him, as criminal; had not their 


Meaning been, by: the - former Verſe, perplexed, and the Senſe at that time rendes 
1 and not-applicable by any of his Auditors to a Senſe that might — 
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been prejudicial to him before Pont ius Pilatr. For how well the chief of the Jews were 
diſpoſed towards him, St. Zuke tells us, Chap. xi. 54+ Laying wait for bim, and ſeeking 
to catch ſomething out of his mouth, that they might accuſe him: Which may be a rea- 
ſon to (atisfic us of the ſeemingly doubtful and obſcure way bf ſpeaking uſed by our 
Saviour in other places; his Circumſtances being ſuch; that without ſuch a prudent 
Carriage and Reſervedneſs, he could not have gone through the Work which he came 
to do ; nor have performed all the parts of it, in a way correſpondent to the Deſcri- 
e Siren of the Ahab, and which ſhould be afterwards fully underſtood to be- 

ong to him, when he had left the World. _ . _ . 

Itter this, Aat. xvii. 10, &c. he, without ſäying it in direct words, begins, as it 
were, to own himſelf to his Apoſtles to be the Aaaſiah; by afluring them, that as the 
Scribes, according to the Prophecy. of Aalachy, Chop. iv. 5. rightly ſaid, that Elia 
was to uſher in the Aaeſſiah z ſa indeed Elias was already come; though the Jews knew 
him not, and treated him ill: Whereby they underſtood that he [poke to them of John 


the Baptiſt, v. 13. And a little after he ſomewhat more plainly intimates that he is 


the A2:fiab, Mark ix. 41. in theſe words: 1hoſcever ſhall give you 4 Cup of Water to 


_ drink in my Name, becauſe ye belong to the Meſhah, This, as I remember; is the firſt 


e where our Saviour ever mentioned the Name of Ad&fiab z and the firſt time that 
e went ſo far towards the owning, to any of the Jewiſh Nation, himſelf to be him. 
In His way to Jeruſalem, bidding one follow him, Luke ix. 59. who would firſt bury 
his Father, v. 60. Jeſus ſaid unto him, let the dead bury their dead; but go thun and 
preach the Kingdom of God. And Luke x. 1. Sending out the Seventy Ditciples , he 
ſays to them, v. g. Heal the fick, and ſay, the Kingdom of Gad is come nigh auto you; 
He had nothing elſe for theſe, or for his Apoſtles, or any ane, it ſeems, to preach, 
but the good News of the coming of the Kingdom of the Afiah. And if any City 
would not receive them, he bids them. v. 10. Go into the Streets of the ſame, aud ſay, 
Even the very Duſt of your City, which cleaveth on us, do we wipe off againſt you Not- 
withſtanding, be ye ſure of thu, that the Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. This 
they were to take notice of, as that which they ſhould dearly anſwer for ; viz. That 
they had not with Faith received the good Tidings of the Kingdom of the Aeſiab. 
After this, his Brethren ſay unto him, Joby vii. 2, 3, 4. (The Feaſt of Tabernacles 
being near) Depart bexce, and go into Fudea , that thy. Diſciples alſo may ſee the works 
that than doeſt : For there is ug man that does any thing in ſecret, and he himſelf ſeeketh 
to be known openly, If thou do theſe things, ſbew thy ſelf to the World. . Here his Bre- 
thren, which the next Verſe tells us, did not believe in him, ſeem to upbraid him with 
the inconſiſteney of his carriage; as if he ned to be received for the Asſſab, and 
yet was afraid to ſhew himſelf : To whom he juſtified his Conduct, (mentioned v. 1.) in 
the following Verſes, by telling them, That the World (meaning the Jews eſpecially) 
hated him, becauſe be teſtified of it, that the Works thereof are evil; and that bis time 
Was not yer fully come, wherein to quit his Reſerve, and abandon (himſelf freely to their 
Malice and Fury: Therefore, though he went up unto the Feaſt, it was not openly, but 
4 it were in ſecret, u. 10. And here coming into the Temple about the middle of the 
Feaſt, he juſtiſies his being ſent from God; and that he had not done any thing againſt 
the Law in curing the Man at the Pool of Bethſaida, Jobn v. 1-16. on the Sabbath- 
day 3 which, though done above a year and an half before, they made uſe of as a pretence 
ta deſtroy im. But what was the true reaſon af ſeeking his Life, appears from what 
we have in this vii. Chapter, v. 25.34. Then ſaid ſome of them at Jeruſalem, Is not this 
he whom they ſeek to ki? But la, he ſpeaketh boldly, and they ſay nothing unto him. Do 
the Rulers know indeed that this i the very MESSIAH?! Howbeit, we know this man 
whence be in; but when the Meſſiah cometh, no man knoweth whence he is. Then cryed Je- 
ſus in the Temple, as be taught, ye both know me, and ye know whence Tam: And 1 am not 
come of my ſelf, but be that ſent me is true, whom ye know not. But [know bim, for I am 
from: him, and he bath ſent me. Then they ſought [an occaſion ] to take him, but no man 
laid hands om bim, becauſe bis hour was not yet come. And many of the People believed on 
him, and ſaid, 'when tbe Meſſiah cometh, wil he do more miracles than theſe which this 
man hath dove ? The Phariſees heard that the People mur mured ſuch things concerning bim; 
and the Phariſees and Chief Prieſts ſent Officers to take: him. Then ſaid Jeſus unto them, 
At 4 little while am I with you, and then 1 go to him that ſent me Te ſhall ſeek me, and 
not. find me z and where I am there ye cannot come. Then ſaid tbe Jows among chemſelues, 
#bither will be go, that we ſball not find him? Here we ſind that the great fault in 


our Saviour, and the great Prorocation to the Jews, was his being taken for khe 


Meffah z 


| 4s delivered in the Scriptures. 
Meth; and doing ſuch things as made the People believe in bim; i. e. believe that he 


was the Ahab. Here alſo our Saviour declares, in words very eaſie to be underſtood, 
at leaſt after his Reſurrection, that he was the Aaeſſiah: For if he were ſent from God, 


and did his Miracles by the Spirit of God, there could be no doubt but he was the 
Meſſiah. ' But yet this Declaration was in a way that the Phariſees and Prieſts could 
not lay hold on to make an Accuſation of, to the diſturbance of his Miniſtry, or the 

ſeizure of his Perſon, how much ſoever they defired it: For his time was not yet come. 
The Officers they had ſent to apprehend him, charmed with his Diſcourſe, returned 


without laying Hands on him, 2. 45, 46. And when the Chief Prieſts asked them, why 
they brought him not? They anſwered, Never man ſpake like this man. Whereupon the 
Phariſees reply, Are 3e alſo deceived ? Have any of the Rulers, or of the Phariſees believed 
on him 21 But this People, who know; not the Lam, are curſed. This ſhews what was meant 
by believing on him; vix. believing that he was the 24eſiah. For, ſay they, have any 
of the Rulers, who are skilled in, the Law, or of the devout and learned Phariſees, 


acknowledged him to be the AH,“! For as for thoſe who in the Diviſion among the 


People concerning him, ſay, That be is the Aeſſiah, they are ignorant and vile Wretches, 


know. Ado 


othing of the Scripture, and being accurſed, are given up by God to be deceived 
by this Impo 


Fea Jeſu ſtood and cryed, ſaying, it any man thirſt, let him come unto me and drink : 
He that | 


believeth on me, as the Scripture bath ſaid, out of bu Belly ſhall flow Rivers of li- 


ving mater. And thus he here again declares himſelf to be the Meſſiah; but in the Pro- 
phetick Stile; as we may ſee by the next Verſe of this Chapter, and thoſe places in the 


Old Teſtament that theſe Words of our Saviour refer to. 


In the next Chapter, John viii. all that he ſays concerning himſelf, and what they 


were to believe, tends to this, viz. That he was ſent from God his Father, and that 
if they did not believe that he was the Agſiab, they ſhould die in their Sins: But 


this in a way, as St. John obſerves, v, 27. that they did not well underſtand, But our 
Saviour himſelf tells them, v. 28. hen ye have lift up the Son of Man, then ſhall ye 


know that I am he. | 


* # 
* 


; 8 queſtioned him, and caſt him out, John ix. 3538. Jeſus ſaid to him, 
Doſs. thou believe on the Son of God? He anſwered, who is be, Lord, that I might be- 
lieve on him? And Feſus ſaid unto. him, Thou haſt both ſeen him, and it is he that talketh 
with thee. And he ſaid, Lord, I believe. Here we ſee this Man is pronounced 4 
Believer, when all that was propoſed to him to believe, was, that Jeſus was the 


Son. f God; which was, as we have already ſhewn, to believe that he was the 


Me ab. WI | 
In the next Chapter, John x. I 


21. he declares the laying down of his 


Life for both Jews and Gentiles; but in a Parable which they underſtood not, 


ee 


As be was going to the Feaſt of the Dedication, the Phariſees ask him, Zuke 
TL a when the Kingdom of God, i. e. of the Aagſiah, ſhould come ? He anſwers, that 
it ſhould not come. with Pomp and Obſervation, and great Concourſe ; but that it 
was already begun amongſt them. If he had ſtopt here, the Senſe had been ſo plain, 


that they could hardly have miſtaken him; or have doubted, but that he meant, that 
the Meſſiah was already come, and amongſt them; and ſo might have been prone to 
infer, that Jeſus took upon him to be him. But here, as in the Place before taken 
notice of, ſubjoining to this future Revelation of himſelf, both in his coming to exe- 


cute Vengeance on the Jews, and in his coming to Judgment mixed together, he ſo 


involved his Senſe, that it was not eaſie to mie rg him. And therefore the Jews 
came to him again in the Temple, John x. 23. and ſaid, How long doſt thou make us 
doubt ? F thou be the Chriſt tell us plainly. Jeſus anſwered, I told you, and ye BE- 
LIEVED not: The. Works that I do in my Father's Name, they bear witneſs of me. 
But ye BELIEVED mot, becauſe. ye are not of my Sheep, as 1 told you. The BE- 
LIEVING here, which he accuſes them of not doing, is plainly their not BE- 
LIEVING him to be the Aeſſiab, as the foregoing Words evince, and in the ſame 
Senſe it is evidently meant in the following Verſes of this Chapter. gets 
From hence Feſus going to Barbara, and thence returning into Bethany; upon 


Lazarus's Death, John xi. 25—-27. Jeſus ſaid to Martha, I am the Reſurrection and 


the Life, he that believeth in me, though he were dead, het he ſhall live; and whoſoever 
el l. Rrra * 


this Impoſtor, and to take him for the 242/jab. Therefore, notwithſtanding their 
ſire to lay hold on him, he goes on; and v. 37, 38. In the laſt and great Day of the 


Going from them, he cures the Man born blind, whom meeting with again, after 
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was ſent from the Father; which in o i Words jr nk the Aal, ; That 
this is 0 in the Eranglt s, of the Bk 1 855 af him, We dane 4 
monſtration in the following ords, + v. 47, 48. Then gathered the chief PriefÞ« and 
iſees 4 Conncil, and ſaid, what do we ? For "this 9 — does m Tho e 2005 Us a 


if 1 pe let bim pn, all Men "BELIE} ' ON HIM. 
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Bank Brig 157 believing on him, was, by the Vater f the pon hi 1 

mean, the believing him to be the Meſſiah. The Savbedrim therefo! e, v.'s 5 

that Jay forth conſulted for to put him to death, © Teſis therefore 3 walked | oy 5 for 927 

the Word zu, fggißes, and ſoI think it aught here to al en lated) 5 5 5 2 or open · 

fac d among the Nm; i. e. of Jerk alem. EA cannot well here ip kranflat 555 ſes | 

becauſe within a very ſhort time after, he appeared'openly at the Pafſyver, 3 A 15 

Miracles and Speech declared himſelf more freely than ever he had 9 and the 


Week before his Paſſion taught daily in the Temple, Mat. xx. 1 

xviii. 31, 15 g. he j aa ot c this place ſcems therefore to bells? Thar fi 145 
being not yet Ne 4 not yet ſhew himſelf openly, and confid 
the Scrihes and lache, and thoſe of the Sanbedr im at Jeruſalem, who were full of 


Malice againſt him, . and had et Err his Death: But went thence gay a 25 near 


the Wilderneſs, 5 4 e continged with tſciples, 
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ans A Accenſion they to quadrate. Thus according to what was foretold 

he rode into th . ths Hp f 20g 975771 Bleſſed is the King of Ifrael, 
th rk i te the Naw of 5 Pk 75 A 3 pf 1 Ing the 
Alia, Tul xix 39. pme of ariſee eons the api e [ai ane 
him, Maſter, 5 42705 Diſciples. 


diſowaing fbi their A ar gf is bl 115 fm l , Tek e f 
awning ir Acknow 2170 being the Kaliah, That he ſid unte 
them, Iteſ gon, that if theſe aud ir Peace, the Stones would ; immediately cry out. 
And gain, upon the like oecaſion + their crying Ho/apna to the Son of David, in 
the T emple, Aat. xni. A5, 16. W hen the Chief Prieſts 177555 Scribes were ſore diſpleaſed, 
and ſaid (ante bin, Heare thou what they ſay * Feſu fed 7 them, yea Have ye ne- 
8 ad, aut of of themouth PA, 12955 aud Sycklings thon haſt perfect Bed Praiſe And now; 
» Ig» Ee cures the Blind and the Lame openly = 15 Temple. And when the Chief 
pro 7 and 2 221 the wond e things that he did, and one Gy Children crying in the 
they mere enraged. One would not think, that after the multitude 
o Mins 11 — our Sayiour had now been doing for aboye three Tears te iter that 
the curing che Lame and Blind ſhould fo much moye them. But we m Fn 
that bis Miniſtry had abounded with Miracles, yet the molt of chem h 
ne about Galilee, and in Farts remote; from Aruſalem. There is but one left upon 
2ord birbere o done in that City; and that had ſo ill a Reception, that they oe 
his Life for * AS. we may read, Juhn v. 16. Aud therefore we hear not of 
being at the next Faſſover, becauſe he was there only privately, as an ordinary J Jer? 
The Reaſon whereaf we may read, Joby vii. 1. After t fe rhings Folia us walked in G. 
bee, for he would not walk in Fewry, hecanſe the Jews ſought to ki 
Hence we may gueb the Reaſon why. St. John omitted the Keen of his being at 
F*ru/alew-ar the third Paloyer after his Baptiſm 3 probably uſe he did nothing 
memorable there. Indeed, when be was at the Feaſt of Tahernacles, immediately pre- 
- ceding;this his laſt Paſlover, he aper the Man born blind: But it appears not to 
have, been done in Jera/alew it ſelf, 1 the way as he 8 tot M 1 88 ae tyes 
for there ſeems to bays. been no „When he did it, why ets 
v. 2. With v. 8, 10. of Jobn ix. This, at leaſt, is remar bow that ha eter 
of this blind Man, nor that of the other infirm Man, at the Paſſover above a RVA 
manth-before at Jruſalem, was done in the fight of the Scribes, Phariſces, Chief 
Prieſis, or Rulers: Nor was it without Reaſon, that in the former part of his 5 
niſtry he was cautious of ſhewing himſelf to them to be the Aaſſab: But now that 
was come to the laſt Scene of bs Life, and-that the Paſſover was come, be ops ed 
urrer 


time wherein he was to .compleat the Work he came for, in his and 
ction, he does many things in Feraſalem it ſelf, before the face of the Scribes, Phari- 
ſees, and whole Body of the Jewiſh Nations to rnanifeſt himſelf to be the Aa. 
And, a8 St. Luke fays, Chap. Lx. 4 475 48. He aug ht daily i ill the. Ter 7 But the chief 
Prieſts, and the Senibes, and the chief of the Prop ſought to deſtray bim; Aud could not 
find mhat they might do, far all the People. were very attentive to bear him. What he 
taught we ate not left to gueG, 4 what we haye faynd him conſtantl preaching el: 
where. But St. Lake tells us, Chap. XX. I. He taught in the Temple, and Evangelized 4 
Or, as we tranſlate it, preached. the Goſpel: Which, as we have ſhewed, was the ma- 
king known to them the;Good News of the Kingdom af the Aab. And this we 
ſhallifind he did, in what now remains of his Hiſtory. 

In the fir& Diſcourſe of his which we find; upon Record, after this, John xii. 20, Fc. 
he foretels his 2 —— and the Belief of of all fares. hoth Jews and Gent; 5 
him after that. 2 Eeople ſa — * J. 34. N have heard out of. t 
Law, that the Aaſiab [aveſt thou, that the Son of Aan ni 
be lifted ap? —_— # this I Man? In kis 2 he plainly 5 4 ＋ himſelf undd 
the Name of Lights which was what he had declared himſelf᷑ to em to be, the 


time that they fad Iren bim in eruſalem. For then at the Feaſt of Tabernaces, 15 


here he'tow is, biz, in khe Tem- 


not fearing to he ſeized: © But he would not be ſeized for any — that might make 


Proof that he Was not the Meſſiab, John vil. 41 542. The healing of the Sick, and 
doing of Gopd miraculouſly, could be no Crime in him, nor Accuſation againſt him. 
But the naming of Bethlebem for his Birth-place, might have wrought as much upon 
the Mind of Pilate, as it did on Herod's; and have raiſed a Suſpicion in Pilate as pre- 
judicial to our Saviour's Innocence, as Herod's was to the Children born: chte. His 
pretending to be botn at Bethiebem, as it was liable to be explained by the Fews, could 
got have failed to have met with a ſiniſter Interpretation in che Roman Governour, 
and have rendred ſus ſuſpected of ſome criminal Deſign againſt the Government. 
And hence we fee, that when Pilate asked Him, John xix, g. idence art thous Feſus 
rave him no anſwer. ei dene 0 Nan (34 ex nifty WORN 50H "44 $1677 
.- "Whether our Saviour had not an Eye to this ſtraitneſs, this narrow room that was 
left to his Conduct, between the new Converts and the captivus Jews, when he ſays, 
Lule xii. 50. I have a Baptiſm to be baptiaed with, and rd, curigeα bow am I ſtraitned 
till it be accompliſped, I leave to be conſidered. I am come to ſend fire on the Earth, 
fays our Saviour, and what if it de already kindled ? i. e. There begin already to be 
Dwiſions about me, John vii. 12, 43: and ix. 16. and x. 19. And .F have not the 
freedom, the latitude to declare my ſelf openly to be the Aaſtab; though I am he 
that muſt not be ſpoken on till aſter my Death. My way to my Throne is cloſely 
hedged in on every fide, and much ſtraitned, within which IL muſt keep, till it bring 
me to my Croſs in its due time and manner; ſo that it do not cut the time, 
nor croſs theen d of my Minis #2 0 rn oi log 
And therefore to keep up this inoffenſive Character, and not to let it come within 
dhe reach of Aecident or Calumny, he withdrew with his Apoſtles out of the Town 
very Evening ; and kept himſelf retired out of the ay, Baule xxi. 37. Aud in the 
ay time be was teaching in the Temple, and every Night be went out and abode in the 
Honnt that i called the Mount of Olives, that he might avoid all Concourſe to him 
* | | hs in 


%%% 
in the Night, and give no occaßon of Diſturbance; or Suſpicion of himſelf, in that 
| Conflux of the whole Nation of the Jews, now aſſembled in Jeruſalem at the 


But to return to his preaching in the Temple.. He bids them, be xii. 36. To 


believe in tbe Light whilſt they have it, And he-tells them, v. 46. J am the Light come 
into the world, that every one who believes in me, ſhould not remain in Darkneſs. Which 


believing in him, was the believing him to be the Aeſiab, as 1 have elſewhere 


thewed. | 


who had teſtified that he was the Azefiah. And then, in a Parable, declares him 


to be the Son of God, whom they ſhould deſtroy 3 and that for it God would take 
away the Kingdom of the Aab from them, and give it to the Gentiles. That they 
underſtood him thus, is plain from Zuke xx. 16. And when they beard it, they ſaid, Go] 


forbid. And v. 19. For they knew that he had ſpoken this Parable againſt them. 
Mat. xxii. 1-10. That the Jews not accepting of the Kingdom of the Meſſab, to 
whom it was firſt offered, others ſhould be brought in. = 


The Seribes and Phariſces, and Chief Prieſts, not able to bear the Declaration he 
made of himſelf to be the 24efiab 3 (by his Diſcourſes and Miracles before them, 


$wTpoyer aurar, John xii. 37. which he had never done before) impatient of his Prea- 
ching and Miracles; and being not able otherwiſe to ſtop the increaſe of his Followers; 
(For, ſaid the Phariſees among themſelves, perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? Behold, 
the world is gone after him, Jobn Xii. 19. So that the Chief Priefs, and the Scribes, 


and the chief of the people) ſought to deſtroy him, the firſt Day of his Entrance into 


Feruſalem, Luke xix. 47. The next Day again they were intent upon the ſame thing, 
Mark xi. 17, 18. And be taught in the Temple; and the Scribes, and the Chief pris 
heard it, and ſought how they might deftroy bim; for they feared bim, becauſe all the 
People were aſtoniſhed at his Doctrine. Fn 5 


© The next Day but one, upon his telling them the Kingdom of the Aſſiab ſhould be 


taken from them, 7he Chief Prieſts and Scribes ſought to lay hands on him the ſame 


Hour, and they feared the People, Luke xx. 19. If they had ſo great a deſire to lay. 


hold on him, why did they not? They were the Chief Prieſts and the Rulers, the 


Men of Power. The reaſon St. Zake plainly tells us, in the next Verſe : Aud they 
watched him, and ſent forth Spies, which ſhould feign themſelves juſt men, that they 
might take bold of bis words; that ſo they might deliver him unto the Power and Au 
thority of the Governour. They wanted matter of Accuſation againſt him; to the 


Power they were under. That they watched for, and that they would have been glad 


of; if they could have entangled him in hu talk; as St. Matthew expreſſes it, Chap. xxii. 


The next Day, Mat. Xl. he rebukes them for not having believed John the Baprif, | 
e 


Much to the ſame purpoſe was his next Parable concerning the Kingdom of Heaven, 


15. If they could have laid hold on any word that had dropt from him, that might . 


have rendred him guilty or ſuſpected to the Roman Governour; that would have ſer- 
ved their turn, to have laid hold upon him, with hopes todeſtroy him. For their Power 


not anſwering their Malice, they could not pe him to Death by their own Autho- 


rity, without the Permiſſion and Aſſiſtance of the Governour; as they confeſs, uh 
XVII. 31. It is not lawful for us to put any man to Death. This made them ſo earneſt 
for a Declaration in direct words, from his own Mouth, that he was the Ab. Twas 
not that they would more have believed in him, for ſuch a Declaration of himſelf; than 
they did for his Miracles, or other ways of making himſelf known, which it appears 
they underſtood well enough. But they wanted plain direct words, ſuch as might 
ſupport an Accuſation, and be of weight before an Heathen Judge. This was the 
reaſon why they prefſed him to ſpeak out, John x. 24. Then came the Fews round about 
bim, and ſaid unto him, How long doſt thou hold us in ſuſpenſe ? If thou be the Meſfrab, 


tel us PLAINLY, aß hel; i. e. in direct words: For that St. John uſes it in that 


Senſe, we may ſee, Chap. xi. 1114. Jeſus ſaith to them, Lazarus ſleepeth. His 
"Diſciples ſaid, If he ape he ſhall do wel. Howbeit, Jeſu ſpake of his Beath; but 
they thought he had ſpoken of taking of reſt in fletp; Then ſaid Feſus to them plainly; 


rajinria, Lazarm is dead. Here we ſee what is meant by vajjnoia, P LAIN direct 


words, ſuch as expreſs the thing without a Figure; and ſo they would have had Jeſus 


pronounce himſelf to be the Aab. And the fame thing they preſs again, Maat. 
xvi. 63. The High Prieſt adjuring him by the living God, to tell them whether he 
Sed; 25 we ball have occaſion to/rake notiee by 


were the eſiab, the Son of ( 


This 
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de Reaſonidbleneſs of Chriſtianity, 11 
Tus we may obſerve in the whole Management of their Deſign againſt his 51 
t turned upon this, that they wanted and. withed for à Declaration from him, ir 
ire& Words, that he was the Meſtab : Something from his own Mouth, that 


be = 
14 
* 
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might offend the Roman Power, and render him Criminal to Filate. In the 21ſt. 
Verſe of this xxth of Luke, They azked bim, ſaying, Maſter, we know that thou ſayeſt 


and teacheſt rightly z neither accepteſt thou the Perſon of. any, but teacheſt the way of 
God truly. Is it lawful for us to give Tribute to Ceſar or no? By this captious Que- 
ſtion they hoped to catch him, which way ſoever he anſwered. | For if he had 


aid, they ought to pay Tribute to Ceſar, twould be plain he allowed their Sub- 


This would have quaſh'd the 


| ion to the Roman:; and ſo in effect diſown d himſelf to be their King and Deliverer: 
W hereby he would have contradifted what his Carriage and Doctrine ſeemed to 
aim at, the Opinion that was ſpread amongſt the People, that he was the Meſſiah. 

Hopes, and deſtroy d the Faith of thoſe who believed 


on him; and have turned the Ears and Hearts of the People from him. If on the 


other fide, he anſwered No, it is not lawful to pay Tribute to Ceſar ; they had had 


out of his own Mouth wherewithal to condemn him before Pontius Pilate. Bur 
St. Lake tells us, v. 23. He perceived their Craftineſs, and ſaid unto them, Why tempt 


Y ſs it. is, fat. Xii. 19. Whoſe Image and Inſcription has 


me? i.e. Why do ye lay Snares for me? 7e Hypocrites,-ſhew me the Tribute-money z 
Þit 3 5 ſaid, Ceſar's. He 
ſaid unto them, Render therefore to Ceſar the things Fat are Ceſar's, and to God the 


things that are God's, By the Wiſdom. and Caution of which unexpected Anſwer, 


he defeated their whole Deſign. Aud they could not take hold of bis Words before the 


People 


in, though they anſwered right, yet he ſhews 


3 and they marvelled at his anſwer, and held their peace, Luke xx. 26. And 
leaving him, they departed, Mat. xxii. 22. * Ped 


He having by this Reply, and (what he anſwered to the Sadducees concerning 


the Reſurrection, and to the Lawyer, about the firſt Commandment, Mark xii.) an- 


ſwered ſo little to their Satisfaction or Advantage, they durſt ask him no more 


Queſtions, any of them. And now their Mouths being ſtopp d, he himſelf begins 
to queſtion them about the 24/iab 3 asking the Phariſees, Mat. xxii. 41. What 


mto bim, The Son of David. Where- 

2 in the following Words, that 
however they pretended to be Studiers and Nachers of the Law, yet they under - 
ſtood not clearly the Scriptures concerning d Aeſiah; and thereupon he ſharply 
rebukes their Hypocriſie, Vanity, Pride, Malice, Covetouſneſs and Ignoranee; and 
particularly tells them, v. 13. 7e. ſhut up the Kingdom of Heaven gainſt Men :. For 


think ye of the Meſſiah, whoſe Son is be? They ſay 


* 


Je neither go in your ſelves, nor ſuffer ye them that are entring, to go in. Whereby he 


plainly declares to them, that the Aab was come, and his Kingdom began; but that 
they refuſed to believe in him themſelyes, and did all they could to hinder others from 
believing in him; as is manifeſt throughout the New. Teſtament : The Hiſtory where- 
of ſufficiently explains what is meant here by 7he. Kingdom: of Heaven, which the 
Scribes and Phariſees would neither go into themſelves, nor ſuffer others to enter 
into. And they could not. chuſe but underſtand, him, though he named not him- 
ſelf in the caſe. D 55 to ion HA bir e ee 

Provoked anew by his Rebukes, they get preſently to Council, Mat. xxvi. Then 
aſſembled together the Chief Prieſt, and the Scribes,. and the Elders of the People, unto 
the Palace of the High-Prieſt, who was caled Caiphas, and conſulted; that they might 
tale Teſus by ſubtiley,. and kill him. But they. ſaid, Not on the Feaſt-day, left there be 


u Uproar among the Plople. For they feared the 3 ſays St. Luke, Chap. xxii. 2. 


* 
his Doctrine. The 
-- 8 9 
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aving in the Night got Jeſus into their Hands, by the Treachery of Judas, 


they preſently led him away bound to Annas, the Father-in-Law of Caiaphas, the 


High- Prieſt, probably having examin d him, and getting nothing out of him for 
his:Purpoſe, ſends him away to Caipbas, v. 24. where the Chief Prieſts, the Scribes 
and the Elders were afſembled, Mat. xvi. 57. John xviii. 13. 19. The High. Prieſt then 
aked Jeſkr of hu Diſciples,. and of his Doctrine. Feſus anſwered him, I ſpake open to 
4; J ever taught in the Synagogue, and in the Temple, hit her the ums always 
ez; aud in ſegret haue I ſaid nothing. A Proof that he had not in private to his 
Diſciples. declartd "himſelf in ex reſs W ords to be the Meſſiah, the Prince. But he 
goes on. #hy ie den me ? Ask Judas, who has been always with me. Ak them 


bave ſaid unto them z behold, they know what I ſaid. Our Sa- 
arily declines, for the Reaſons abo.ve-meation'd, all diſcourſe of 


viour we ſee here 


© $25 


Sazhedrim, Mat, xxvi. 59. Sought falſe Witneſs againſt bim: JT 
I 


L 3% 


OO #6 Relintred, in the Soriprares 
when they found none that were ſufficient, or came up to the Foint they deſired 
which was to haue ſomething againit him to take away his Life, (For ſo I chink 
the words Ives and ien mean, Mark xiv. 56. 59.) They try again what they. can 
get out of him himſelf, e e the Aeſſiab; which if he owned in ex. 
preſs. Words, they thought they | | at the Trib 
the Roman Governour, to make him Læſæ Majeſtatis reum, and ſo totake.away his Lite. 

hey therefore ſay to him, Lake xxii. 67. F thou, be the Meſſiah, tell us. Nay, as 
t. Matthew bath it, the High- Prieſt adjures him by the living God to tell them 
wherher he were the Meſſiab. To which our Saviour replies, I I tei hu, ye will not 
believe and if 1 ait you, ye will not anſwer. me, nor let me go. If 1 tell you, and prove 
to you, by the Teſtimony given me from Heaven, and by the Works that I have 
done among you, you will not believe in me, that I am the Aeſſeab. Or if you thoul, 


ſhould have enough againſt him at the Tribunal of 


ask Where re Ade is to be born, and what State he. ſhould: come in; how he | 


ſhould appear, and other things that you think in me are not teconcileable with the 
Aeſſiah; you will not anſwer me, and let me go, as one that has no pretence to be 
the Meſſiah, and you are not afraid ſhould be received for ſuch. But het I tell youz 
 Hereafter ſpall the Son of Man fit on the right Hand of the Power of God, v. 70. - Then 
aid they al, Art thou then the Sou of God ? And he ſaid unto them, qe [ay that I am. 
By which Diſcourſe with them, related at large here hy St. Lake, it is plain, that the 
Anſwer of our Saviqur, ſet. down by St. Matthew, Chap. xxvi. 64. in theſe Wards, 
Tbon baſt ſaid; and by St. Mark, Chap. xiv. 62. in theſe, I am; is an Anſwer only 
do this Queſtion, Art thay then the Son of God? And not to that other, Art thou 
the Mleſſian? which preceded, and he had anſwered to before: Though Aatt hem 
and Mark, contracting the Story, ſet them down together, as if making but one 
Queſtion, omitting all the intervening Diſcourſe; whereas tis plain out of St. Luke, 
that they were two diſtinct Queſtions, to which , Jeſus gave two diſtin Anſwers. 
In the firſt whereof, he, according to his uſual Caution, deelined ſay ing in plain ex- 
pro Words, that he was the. Aeſſiab; though in the latter he owned himſelf to 


the Sor of God. Which though they bejng Jews, underſtood to ſignifis the 44e/- 


fiah 3 yet he knew could. be. no legal or weighty Accuſation againſt.him before a 
Heathen and ſo it proved. For ppon his anſwering to their Queſtiony Art thon 
then the Son of God? Te ſay that I am; they cry out, Luke xxii. 71. Mhat need. wt any 
Content Witneſſes ? For we our ſelves have heard out of his own Mouth : And ſo thinking 
they had enough againſt him, they hurry him away to Pilate. Pilate asking them 
„hn xv iii. 29.32. hat Accuſation bring you againſt, this Aan? They: anſwered, an 
aid, if be were not a Adalefaftor we: I not have delivered him up unto thee, Then 
ſaid. Pilate unto them, Take ye him, aud judge him according to your Law. But this 


would not ſerve. their turn, who aimed at his Life, and would be ſatisfied with no- 


thing elſe, - The. Jews therefore ſaid. unto. him, It is not lawful for ut ta put any Man 


to Death. And this was alſo, That the ſaying of Jeſus might be fulfilled which beſpake, 


ſignifying what Death be ſpould dye. Purſuing therefore their Deſign of making him 
appear to Pontius Pilate guilty of Treaſon againſt. Cæſar, Luke Xxiil. 2. They began 
to accuſe. him, ſaying, We found this Fellow 2 the. Nation, and forbidding to 
give Tribute to Cejar 5, ſaying, that he himſelf is the Majfeah the ng: All. which 
were Inferences of theirs, from bis. ſaying, he was the San of Cod: Which Pontius 
Pilate finding, (for tis conſonant that fie examined them to the preciſe Words he had 
aid) their Accuſation had no weight with him. However, the Name of King be · 
ing ſuggeſted againſt. Jeſus, he thought himſelf concerned to ſearch it to the bot- 
tom, hn xu iii. 3337. Then Pilate entred again into the Judgment. Hall, and called 
Jeſut, and ſaid unto him, Art thon the King of the: ems, Jeſus anſwered him, Sayeſt 
thou this of thy ſelf, or did pthers tell it thee of me / Pilate anſwered, am IA e 

bine o Marion aud the Chief Prieft have delivered thee unto, me : #hat haſt t hon 

ane? Feſus anſwered, My Kingdom is not of this World : If my Kingdom were of this 
Wwortd, then would my; Servants fight,; that 1. ſhould not be delivered to the Jews; But my 
Kingdom is wer from hence. Pilate therefore ſaid unto him, Art thou 2 then ? Jeſas 
anſwered. Then ſaheſta that I am King, - Fur this end was 1 born, and for this 2 
1 intu the World, that 1 4 55 bear witneſs to the Truth: Every one that is of the Truth 

og Wo gy In this Dialogue between our Saviour and Pilate, we may obſerve, 
. That being asked, whether he were the King of the Fews ? He anſwery ſo, that 
though he deny it not, yet he avoided. giving the leaſt Umbroge; that he had any 
1 upon the Government. | For though bg e himſelf to be a kanst e to 
Nees : | | | ty 
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The" Reaſonableneſ of Chrifliaritty, 
obvi: any fuſpicion, he tells Pilate His Kingdom is not of this World; and evidences 
it by this, that if he had pretended to any Title to 3 his Followers 
which were not 'a ſew, and were forward enough to believe him their King, would 
have fought for him; if he had had a Mind to ſet himſelf up by Force, or his King- 
dom were ſo to be erefted. But my Kingdom, ſays he, # not from hence, is not of this 
Faſhion, or of this Place. e pt De | n 
2. Pilate, being by his Words and Circumſtances ſatisfied that he laid no Claim to 
his Province, or meant any Diſturbance of the Government, was yet a little ſurpri- 
Zed to hear a Man, in that poor Garb, without Retinue; or ſo much as a Servant or 
a Friend, own himſelf to be a King; and therefore asks him, with ſome kind of won- 
TENT TT 5 9 Ci hg rr i 7 rtha (Ge { 
3. That our Saviour declares, that his great Buſineſs into the World was, to teſtifie 
and make good this great Truth, that he was aKing 3 i. e. in other Words, that 
MR_—__ ĩ5iTudcd 7545 907.297 ee DDD eee eee 
4. That whoeyer were Followers of Truth, and got into the way of Truth and 
5 receſted this Doctrine concerning him, viz. That he was the Aeſtah 
cir King. CTC A 
Pilate being thus ſatisfied, that he neither meant, nor could there ariſe any harm 
from his pretence, whatever it was to be a King, tells the Jews, v. 38. J ſind no fault 
in this Man. But the Jews were the more fierce, Luke xxiti. 5. ſaying, He ſtirreth up 
the People to Sedition, by by preaching through all Fewry, beginning from Galilee to this 
place. And then Plate, learning that he was of Galilee, Herod's Juriſdiction, ſent him 
to Herod; to whom alſo the chief Prieſts and Scribes, v. 10. vehemently accuſed him. 
Herod finding all their Accuſations either falſe or frivolous, thought our Saviour a 
bare Object of Contempt; and ſo turning him only into Ridicule, ſent him back to 
Pilate; Who calling unto him the chief Prieſts, and the Rulers, and the People, 
5. 14. Said unto them, Te have brought thu Man unto me, as one that perverteth the 
Feople; And bebold, I have examined him before you,” bave found no Fault in this Man, 
touching theſe things whereof ye accuſe. him ; No, nor yet Herod ; for I ſent you to bim: 
And ſo nothing worthy of Death is done by him: And therefore he would have releaſed: 
him. For be knew the chief Prieſts had delivered him through Enuy, Mark xv. 10. And 
when they demanded Barrabas to be releaſed, but as for Jeſus, cried, Crucifie him 
Luke xxiii. 22. Pilate ſaid unto them the third time, Why ? What Evil bath be done? I 
have found no cauſe of Death in him; I will therefore chaftiſe him, and let him go. 
We may obſerve in all this whole Proſecution of the Jews, that they would fain 
have got it out” of Jeſus's own Mouth, in expreſs Words, that he was the 1M2ſiah - 
Which not being able to do with all their Art and Endeavour; all the reſt that they 
could alledge againſt him, not amounting to a Proof before Pilate, that he claimed to 


* 


7 


be King of the Jews 3. or that he had cauſed or done any thing towards a Mutiny 


or Inſurrection among the People; (for upon theſe two, as we ſee, their whole 
Charge turned) Filate again and again pronounced him innocent: For ſo he did a 
fourth, and a fifth time; bringing him out to them, after he had whipt him, Joh 
x. 4,6. And after all, hen Pilate ſaw that he could prevail nothing, but that rather 
a Tumult was made, he took water, and waſhed his Hands before the Multitude, ſaying, 
Jam innocent of the Blood of this juſt Man; ſee you to it, Mat. xxvii. 24. Which gives 


us a clear reaſon of the cautious and wary Conduct of our Saviour, in not declaring 


himſelf, in the whole courſe of his Miniſtry, Yo much as to his Diſciples, much leſs 
to the Multitude or the Rulers of the Jews, in expreſs Words, to be the Aab the 
King: And why he kept himſelf always in prophetical or parabolical Terms: (He and 
his Diſciples preaching only the Kingdom of God, 7. e. of the Mefftah, to be come) 
And left to his Miracles to declare who he was; though this was the Truth, which 


be came into the World, as he fays himſelf, Joby xviii. 37. to teſtifie, and which his 


Diſciples were to believe. FOR A by gf IE 
When Pilate, ſatisfied of his Innocence, would have releaſed him; and the Jews 
perlilted to ery out, Crucifie bim, Cruciſie him, Jobn xix. 6. Pilate Jays to them, Take 
e him your ſelves, and crucifie him: For I do not find any fault in him. The Jews then, 
ſince they could not make him a State Criminal, by alledging his ſaying that he was 
rhe gun of God; fay, by their Law it was a capital Crime, v. 7. The Jems anſwered to 
Pilate, ur have a Law, and by our Law he ought to die; becauſe he made himſelf the Son 
of God, i. e. becauſe, by ſaying he is the S f God, he has made himſelf rhe Aſiah 
the Prophet, which was to come. For we find no other Law but that againſt falſe 

5751 | | 112 Prophets, 


as delivered in the Scriptires. . 


Prophets, Dent. iii. 20. whereby making himſelf the Son of God, deſerved Death | 


After this, Pilate was the more deſirous to releaſe him, v. 12, 13. But the Jews cried 
out, ſaying, If thou let this Man fd, thou art not Ceſar's Friend: Whoſoever maketh 
himſelf a King, ſpeaketh againſt Ceſar. Here we ſee the ſtreſs of their Charge againſt 
Jeſus 3 whereby they hoped to take away his Life; viz. That he made bimſelf King. 
We Ke alſo upon what they grounded this Accuſation, viz. Becauſe he had own- 
ed himſelf to be the Son of God. For he had in their hearing, never made or pro- 
feſſed himſelf to be a King. We ſee here likewiſe the Reaſon why they were ſo de- 
ſirous to draw, from his own Mouth, a Confeſſion in expreſs Words that he was the 
Aleſiah; viz. That they might have what might be a clear Proof that he did ſo. 
And laſt of all, we ſee the Reaſon why, though in Expreſſions, which they under- 
ſtood, he owned himſelf to them to be the Meſſiab; yet he avoided declaring; it to 
them, in ſuch Words as might look Criminal at Pilates Tribunal. He owned him- 
ſelf to be the Meſſiah plainly, to the Underſtanding of the Fews 3. but in ways that 
could not, to the Underſtanding of Pilate, make it appear that he had laid claim to 
the Kingdom of Judea, or went about to make himſelf King of that Country. But 
whether his ſaying, that he was the Son of God, was Criminal by their Law, that Pi- 
late troubled not himſelf about. 15 18 

Hle that conſiders what Tacitus, Suetonius, Seneca de Benef. I. 3. c. 26. ſay of Tibe- 
rius and his Reign, will find how neceſſary it was for our Saviour, if he would not 
dye as a Criminal and a Tray tor, to take great heed to his Words and Actions; that 
he did, or ſaid not any thing that might be offenſive, or give the leaſt Umbrage to the 
Roman Government. It behoved an innocent Man, who was taken notice of for 
ſomething extraordinary in him, to be very wary under a jealous and cruel Prince, 
who incouraged Informations, and filled his Reign with Executions for Treaſon; un- 
der whom Words ſpoken innocently, or in jeſt, if they could be miſconſtrued, were 
made Treaſon, and proſecuted with a Rigor, that made it always the ſame thing to 
be accuſed and condemned. And therefore we ſee, that when the Jews told Pilate, 
John xix. 12. that he ſhould not be a Friend to Ceſar, if he let eſus go; (for that 
whoever made himſelf King, was a Rebel againſt Ceſar ;) he asks them no more; 
whether they would take Barrabas, and ſpare ꝓſs; but (though againſt his Con- 
ſcience) gives him up to Death, to ſecure his own Head. | 1 34 
One thing more there is, that gives us light into this wiſe and neceſſarily cautious 


* 
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Management of himſelf, which manifeſtly agrees with it, and makes a part of it: 
And that is, the choice of his Apoſtles; exactly ſuited to the deſign and l of 
the Neceſſity of keeping the Declaration of the Kingdom of the Aaeſiah, which was 
now expected, within certain general Terms during his Miniſtry: It was not fit to 
open himſelf too. plainly. or forwardly, to the heady Jews, that he, himſelf was the 
_. Meſſiah: That was to be left to the Obſervation of thoſe who would attend to the 
Purity of his Life, the Teſtimony: of his Miracles, and the Conformity of all, with 
the Predictions concerning him; by theſe Marks, thoſe he lived amongſt were to find 
it out, without an expreſs Promulgation that he was the Aeſſiab, till atter his Death. 
His Kingdom was to be opened to them by degrees, as well to prepare them to re- 
ceive it, as to enable him to be long enough amongſt them; to perform what was the 
Work of the Aeſſiab to be done; and fulfil all thoſe ſeveral parts of what was fore- 
told of him in the Old Teſtament, and we ſee. applied to him in the NW). 

The Jews had ng other thoughts of their Aeſſah, wy Kg a mighty temporal Prince; 
that ſhould. raiſe their Nation into an higher degree of Power, Dominion, and Pro- 
ſperity than ever it had enjoyed. They were filled with, the Expettation of a glorious 
earthly Kingdom. It was not therefore for a york Man, the Son of a Carpenter, 
and (as they thought) born in Galilee, to pretend to it. None of the Jews; no not 
his Diſciples, could have born this; if he had expreſly. avowed this at firſt, and be- 
gan his Preaching, and the opening of his Kingdom this way; eſpecially if he had 
added: to it, that in a Year or two he ſhould dye an, ignominious Death upon the 
Croſs. They are therefore prepared for the Truth by Degrees, Firſt, Job i he Bap- 
tiſt_ tells them, The Kingdom of God (a Name by which the Jews called the Kingdom 
of the, 24e/tab) is at hand. Then our Saviour comes, and he tells them of the King- 
dom of God ; ſometimes that it is at hand; and upon ſome Occaſions, that it is come: 
but ſays in his publick Preaching little or nothing of himſelf. Then come the Apo- 
e ee Death, and they in 5 Words teach what his Rt. 
Vol. peep bra IN x hs as | "fe 
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The Reaſoriableneſs of Chriftianity, 
Life} and D6Rtine had done before, and had prepared the well-diſpoſed to receire; 


©: To'this Deſign and Method of publiſhing the Goſpel, was the choice of the Apo- 
files exactly adjuſted"; a Company of poor, ignorant, illiterate Men; who, as Chriſt 
himſelf tells us, Mak. xi. 25. and Luke x. 21. were not of the wiſe and prudent Men 
of the World: They were, in that reſpect, but mere Children. Theſe, convinced by 
the Miracles they ſaw him daily do, and the unblameable Eife he led, mighit be dif- 
poſed to believe him to be the Aab: And though they, with others, expected a 


temporal Kingdom on Earth, might yet reſt ſatisfied” in the truth of their Maſter 


(he had hondured them with being near his Perſon) that it would come, without 
xing/roo inquiſitive after the time, manner, or ſeat of his Kingdom, as Men of Let- 
ters} more ſtudied in their Rabbins, or Men of Bufineſs, more verſed” in the World, 
would have been forward to have been. Men great, or wiſe, in Knowledge or Ways 
of the World, would hardly have been kept from wha: fore narrowly into his De- 
ſign and Conduct ; or from queſtioning him about the Ways and Meaſures he would 
take for aſcending the Throne; and what means were to be uſed towards it, and when 
they ſhould in carneſt ſet about it. Abler Men, of higher Births or Thoughts, would 
hardly have been hindred from whiſpering, at leaſt, to their Friends and Relations, 
that their Maſter was the Aueſſiah; and that though he concealed himſelf to a fit Op- 
portunity, and till things were ripe for it, yet they ſhonld' &er long ſee him break out 
of his Obſcurity, caſt off the Cloud, and declare himſelf, as he was, King of Hrael. 
But the Ignorance and Lowneſs of theſe good poor Men, made them of another 
Femper, They went along in ab implicit truſt on him, punctually keeping to his 


Commands, and not exceeding his Commiſſion. When he ſent them to preach the 


Goſpel, he bid them preach he Kingdom of God to be at hand; and that they 
did; without being more particular than he had ordered, or mixing their own Pru- 
dence with his Commands, to 2 * the Kingdom of the Meſſiab. —— 
it, without giving, or ſo much as intimating that their Maſter was he: Whic 

Men of another Condition, and an higher Education, would ſcarce have forborn to 
have done. When he asked them, who they thought him to be; and Peter anſwer'd, 
be Aitſſiab, the Sort of God, Mat. XVi.16. He =p bp mr, by the following Words, 
that he himſelf had not told them ſo; and at the ſame time, v. 201 forbids them to 
— we may not only conclude from the filence of the Evangeliſts concerning at 
ſuch ching, publiſhed by them any where before his: Death but from the exa( 

Obedience three of them paid to a like Comtnand of his. He takes Peter, Fames 
and John into 4a Mountain, and there Moſer and Elias coming to him, he is tranſ- 
figuted before them, Aut. xvii. 9. He charges thlem, ſaying; See that ye te nö Mun 


tell this their Opinion of him, to any Body. How obedient they were to him in 


bs, what punctual Obſervers they were of his Gtuers in this caſe, Chap. is, 35. Te 
e it ige, and told no Man, in thoſe Days, any d thiſe Things Which thiy bad ſer. 
Whether twelve other Men, of quicker Parts, arid of 4 Stati of Breeding Finch 
might have given them any Opinion of theinſdves, or their own Abilities, woul 
have been {0 eaſſiy kept from medling . e 8 them; in 
Matter they had ſo ch Intereſt in ; and have ſaid nothing of what they might 1 
human, Prudence hae thought would have contributed tb their Maſter 8 Reputa. 
tog, and made way for his Advancement to his Kingdom, J leate to be confidereg. 
And it may ſuggeſt matter of Meditation; whether St. Pau was not for this reaſon, 


e Je have ſert, tl the een ee ries Pot ci dead: And St. abr tells 
ſe | 


LIES arts, a0d warmer Temper, bettet fitted for an Apoſtle after, than du. 
ring our Sayjbor's Anni : And therefore, though  choſth Veſlel] ws det by the 
leide Wiſdom called Hill after Cells Relütrectt tt. 


. 1 Offer this only as 4 Subſect of e the Adttiräble Contrivatice-of the divine 
W the whole Work of Gf Redemption; as fat as ye ate able to trace it by 
teps which God bath malle abs by an ae er . Por though it be 25 


Fe 


eie ee of oe Tet reqttites 
poſey"by. m is operating: accort g to their ifs. 


az delivered in the-Styiptures. 

If it were not ſo, the Courſe and Evidence of things would be confounded; Miracles 
would loſe their Name and Force; and there could be no Diſtinction betwen Natural 
and Supernatural. | i WN | 2 Ag 

© Tnere had been no room leſt to ſee and admire the Wiſdom, as well as Innocence 
of our Saviour, if he had raſhly every where expoſed himſelf to the Fury of the Jews, 
and had always been preſerved bya miraculous ſuſpenſion of their Malice, or a miraculous 
reſcuing him out of their Hands. It was enough for him once to eſcape from the 
Men of Nazareth, who were going to throw him down a Precipice, for him never to 
preach to them again. Our Saviour had Multitudes that followed him for the Loaves; 
who barely ſeeing the Miracles that he did, would have made him King. If to the Mi- 
racles he did, he had openly added in expreſs Words; that he was the Aeſſial, and the 
King they expected to deliver them, He would have had more Followers, and warmer 
in the Cauſe, and readier to ſet him up at the Head of a Tumult. Theſe, indeed, God, 
= miraculous Influence, might have hindred from any ſuch Attempt: Bur then Po- 
ſterity could not have believed that the Nation of the Fews did at that time expect the 
Meſſiab their King and Deliverer; or that Je, who declared himſelf to be that King 
and Deliverer, ſhewed any Miracles amongſt them, to convince them of it; or did any 


thing worthy to make him be credited or received. If he had gone about preaching 


to the Multitude which he drew after him, that he was the Aſſiah, the King of Iſrael 3; 
and this had been evidenced to Pilate; God could, indeed, by a ſupernatural Influence 
upon his Mind, have made Pilate pronounce him innocent, and not condemn him as a 
Malefactor, who had openly, for three Years together, preached Sedition to the Peo- 


50g 


ez and endeavoured to perſuade them that he was the Meſſiah their King, of the 


Royal of David, come to deliver them. But then ask, whether Poſterity 
would not either have ſuſpected the Story, or that ſome Art had been uſed to gain 
that Teſtimony from Pilate ? Becauſe he could not (for nothing) have been fo fa- 
vourable to Jeſus, as to be willing to releaſe ſo turbulent and ſeditious a Man; to de- 
clare him innocent, and to caſt the blame and guilt of his Death, as unjuſt, upon 
the Envy of the cs e 303 e, 80 
But now the Malice of the Chief Prieſts; Scribes, and Phariſees; the Headineſs 
of the Mob, animated with Hopes, and raiſed with Miracles; Judas s Treachery, and 
Pilates Care of his Government, arid of the Peace of his Province, all working natu- 
rally as they ſnould; Foſus, by the admirable Warineſs of his Carriage, and an ex- 
traordinary Wiſdom viſible in his whole Conduct, wearkers all theſt Difficulties, does 
the Work he comes for, uninterruptedly goes about | preaching his full appointed 
time, ſufficiently manifeſts himſelf to be the Ah in all the Particulars the Seri- 

tures had foretold of him; and when his Hour is come, ſuffers Death: But is acknow- 
ed both by Judas that betrayed, and Pilate that condemned him, to dye innocent: 
For, to uſe his own'Words, Luke xxiv. 46. Thu it * written, and thus it beboved the 
Mteffiah to ſaffer. And of his whole Conduct, we have a Reaſon and clear Reſolution 
in thoſe Words to St. Peter, Afar, $xvi. 53. Think thon thut I cannot now pr ay to ny 
Father, and be ſhall Preſently give me mors tha twelyt Legions of Angels? But bow then 
ful che Scriprure be fulfilled, thut this it muſt" l- e nn 
Having this Clew to guide us, let us now obſerve hbw out Savionr's Preachin — 
Conduct compoi ted with it, in the laſt Scene of his Life. How cautious He had beer 
in khie fofmer part of his Miniſtry, we Have already obſerved, We never find him to 
uſe thè Name of the AH but 1 till he now came to im this laſt Paſſover: 
Before. this, his Preaching and Miracles were leſs at Jernſalem (Where he uſed to 
make but very ſhort ſtays) than any where elſe. Bit now he cothes fix Days before 
the Feaſt, and is every Day in the Temple teaching; and there publickly heats the 
blind and the lame, in the preftnce of the Serie, Phayiſtes, and Chef Prieſts. The 
time of his Miniſtry drawing to ah'end;' and his hont coming, he cated not how much 


the Chief Prieſts; Elders, Rulefs, and the Sinhedfim were provoked againſt him 10 | 
er 


his Dedritic and Miracles: He was a8 o_ and Bold in his rn . doing th 
Works of big ye | Je 5 5 , and in the ſigut of the Rulers, ard of 
all the People, ds he had been before cautions and reſerved there; and careful to be 


little taken notice of in that place, and not to come in their way more than needs, 
All that he now tobk care of, was not What they hottld' think of him, or def 
— him, (for he knew they would ſeize him) but to ſay or do nothing that mig 

a juſt matter of Accufation againſt him, or render him criminal. to the Govetnour.- 
Bur as for tlie Srandees of the N iß Nation, he ſpares thei tor, but an. hy 
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reprehends their Miſcarriages publickly in the Temple; where he calls them, more 
than once, Hypocrites 3' as is to be ſeen Mat. xxiii. And concludes all with no ſofter a 
Compellation than Serpents and Generation of Vipers. N 

After this ſevere Reproof of the Scribes and Phariſees, being retired with his Diſ- 
ciptes into the Mount of Olives, over againſt the Temple, and there foretelling 
the Deſtruction of it ; his Diſciples ask him, Mat. xiv. 3, &c. When it ſhould be, and 
what ſhould be the ſigns of his coming? He ſays to them, Take heed that no Man deceive 
von: For many ſhall come in my Name, i. e. taking on them the Name and Dignity 


| "of the Meſſiah, which is only mine, ſaying, 7 am the Meſſiah, and ſhall deceive many. 


But be not you by them miſled, nor by Perſecution driven away from this funda- 
mental Truth, that I am the Meſſiah; for many ſhall be ſcandalized, and Apoſtatize, 
but he that endures to the end, the ſame ſhall be ſaved: And this Goſpel of the King- 
dom ſhall be preached in all the World: i. e. The good News of me, the Meſfiah, and 
my Kingdom, ſhall be ſpread through the World. This was the great and only 
point of Belief they were warned to ſtick to; and this is inculcated again, v. 23-26. 
and Mark xiii. 2123. with this emphatical Application to them in both theſe Evan- 
geliſts, Behold, I have told you before- hand; remember ye are fore-warned. 
This was in his Anſwer to the. Apoſtles Enquiry concerning his Coming, and the 
end of the World, v. 3. For ſo we tranſlate 73s ourreacies 78 aiar@: we muſt under- 
ſtand the Diſciples here to put their Queſtion,” according to the Notion and way of 
ſpeaking of the Jews. For they had two worlds, as we tranſlate it, 5 rb A x; 6 
uixaay dior 3 the preſent World, and the world to come. The Kingdom of God, as 
they called it, or the time of the Meſſiah, they called 5 pwianar air, the World to 
come, which they believed was to put an end to this world: And that then the Juſt 
ſhould be raiſed from the Dead, to enjoy, in that new World, a happy Eternity, with 
thoſe of the Jewiſh Nation who ſhould be then living. | | 
Thbeſe two Things, viz. the viſible and powerful Appearance of his Kingdom, 
and the end of the World, being confounded in the Apoſtles Queſtion, our Saviour 
does not ſeparate them, nor diſtin&ly reply to them apart; but leaving the -Enqui- 
rers in the common Opinion, anſwers at once concerning his coming to take Ven- 
geance of the Jewiſh Nation, and put an end to their Church, Worſhip, and Com- 
monwealth; which was their ' 5 , a:0y, preſent World, which they counted ſhould 
laſt till the Aeſſiah came: And ſo it did, and then had an end put to it. And to 
this he joins his laſt coming to Judgment, in the Glory of his Father, to put a final 
end to this World, and all the Diſpenſation belonging to the Poſterity of Adam 
upon Earth. This joining them together, made his Anſwer obſcure, and hard to 
be underſtood by them then; nor was it ſafe for him to ſpeak plainer of his King; 
dom, and the Beſtruction of Jeruſalem, unleſs he had a mind to be accuſed for ha- 
ving Deſigns againſt the Government. For Judas was amongſt them: And whether 
no other but his Apoſtles were comprehended under the name of hi- Diſciples, who 
were with him at this time, one cannot determine. Our Saviour therefore ſpeaks of 
his Kingdom in no other ſtile but that which he had all along hitherto uſed, viz. The 
Kingdom of God, Luke xxi. 31. When gon ſee theſe things come to paſs, know ye that the 
Kingdom of God: is nigh at hand. And; continuing on his Diſcourſe with them, he 
177 the ſame Expreſſion, Mat. xyv. I, Then the 1 of Heaven ſhall be like unto ten 
Virgins. At the end of the following Parable of the Talents, he adds, v. 31. hen. 
the, Son of Man ſhall come in his Glory, and all the holy Angels with bim, then ſhall, be fit 
por the Throne of bis Glory, and before him ſhall begathered all the Nations. And he 
Teal ſet the Sheep. on bis right band, and the Goats, on bis left. Then ſhall. the XING 
ſay, Sc. Here he deſcribes to his Diſciples the appearance of his Kingdom, where- 
in he will ſhew -himſelf 4 King in Glory upon his Throne; but this in ſuch a way, 
and ſo remote, and ſo unintelligible to a Heathen Magiſtrate 3 that if -it had been al- 
ledged againſt him, it would have ſeemed rather the Dream of a crazy Brain, than 
the Contrivance of an ambitious. or dangerous Man deſigning againſt the Govern- 
ment: The way. of exprefling what he meant, being in the N Stile, which 
is ſeldom. ſo pin, as to be underſtood, till accompliſhed. -. Tis plain, that his Diſ- 
ciples themſelves comprehended. not what Kingdom he here ſpoke of, from their 
| 771 8 him after his Reſurrection, Wilt thou at this time reſtore again the King 
, ² ¼ / wont of 208 oblige 
"Haring finiſhed theſe Diſcourſes, he takes order for the Paſſover, and cats it with 
ils Diſciples 3, at dat Supper tells them, that one of them ſhould betray bim; And 
* U 5008s 8 | | PTL . 


s delivered in the Scripture- | 
adds; John xiii. 19. Itell it you now, before it come, that when it is rome to'paſs, you 
may know that I am. He does not ſay out, the Adeſjiahy Judas ſhould not have that 


to.ſay againſt him if he would; though that be the ſenſe in which he uſes this Ex- 


preſſion, 47 ei, I am, more than once. And that this is the meaning of it, is 
clear from Mark xii. 6. Lake xxi. 8. In both which Evangeliſts the Words are; 
For many ſhall come in ny Name, ſaying, i eiu, I am: The Meaning whereof 
we ſhall find explained in the parallel place of St. Aatthem, Chap; xxiv. 5. For many 
ſhall come in my Name, ſaying, iy eu, 5 xpisde, I am the Meſſiab. Here in 
this place of John xiii. Jeſus foretels what ſhould happen to him, viz. that he ſhould 
be betrayed by Juda,; adding this Prediction to the many other Particulars of his 
Death and Suffering, which he had at other times foretold to them, And here he 
tells them the rea ſon of theſe his Predictions, viz. that afterwards they might be a 
Confirmation to their Faith. And what was it that he would have them believe, and 
be confirmed in the belief of? Nothing. but this, . % «iu, that he was the 2e/. 
ſiah. The ſame reaſon he gives, John xiii. 28. Jon have beard, how 1 ſaid unto you, 1 g0 
away, and come again unto you : And now I have told you before it come to paſs, that when 
it is come to paſs, ye might believe. A er en i 
When Judas had left them, and was gone out, he talks a little freer to them of 
his Glory, and his Kingdom, than ever he had done before. For now he ſpeaks 
plainly of himſelf and of his Kingdom, John xiji. 31. Thefore when he | Judas] was 
gone out, Feſus ſaid, Now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is alſo glorified in him. 
And if God be glorified in him, God ſhall alſo glorifie him in himſelf, and ſhall ſtraitway 
glorifie him. And Luke xxii. 29. And Iwill appoint unto you a Kingdom, as my Father 
hath appointed unto me; that ye may eat and drink with me at my Table in my King- 
dom. Though he has every where all along through his Miniſtry preached the Go- 
ſpel of the Kingdom; and nothing elſe but that and Repentance, and the Duties of 
a good Life; yet it has been always the Kingdom of God, and the Kingdom of Heaven : 


And I do not remember, that any where, till now, he uſes any ſuch Expreſſion, as 4 


My Kingdom. But here now he ſpeaks in the firſt Perſon, I will appoint. you a King- 
dom; and in my Kingdom: And this we ſee is only to the Eleven, now. Judas was 
gone from them. 7 8 hong > Hangs) 14 Koyity 
With theſe Eleven, whom he was now juſt. leaving, he has a long Diſcourſe to 
comfort them for the loſs of him; and to prepare them for the Perſecution of the 
World; and to exhort them to keep his Commandments,” and to love one another. 
And here one may expect all the Articles of Faith ſhouid be laid down plainly; if any 
thing elſe were required of them to believe, but what he had taught them, and they 
believed already, viz. That be was the Meſſiah, John xiv. 1. Te. believe in God, believe 
alſo in me, v. 29. 1 have told you before it come to paſs, that when it is come to 72 e 
may believe, It is believing on him, without any thing elſe, Jobn xvi. 31. Jeſus an- 
ſwered them, Do ye now believe ? This was in anſwer to their profeſſing, v4 30. Vm 
are we ſure that thou. knoweſt all Things, and needeſt not that any Man ſhould ask thee : 
By this we believe that thou comeſt forth from God. # bd 2 | 
John xvii. 20. Neither pray. Lfor theſe alone, but for them alſo which ſhall believe on 
nne through their Word, All that is ſpoke of Believing, in this his laſt Sermon to them, 
is only believing. on him, or believing that He came from God; which was no other 
than believing him to be the Aeſiab. : | 


- 


Indeed, John xiv. 9. our Saviour tells Philip, Be that hath ſeen me, hath feen the' 
Father. And adds, v. 10. Believeſt thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father 


in me? The Words that I ſpeak unto you, 1 ſpeak not of my ſelf : But the Father that 
 dwelleth in me, be doth the Works; Which being in anſwer to Philip's Words, v. 9. 


Shew us the Father, ſeem to import thus much: No Man hath: ſeen God at any time, 
he is known only by bis Works. And that he is my Father, and I the Son of God; 
7. e. the Meſſiab, you may know by the Works I have done; which it is impoſſible 
I could do of my ſelf, but by the Union I have with God my Father. For that by 
being in. God, and God in him, he ſigniſies ſuch an Union with God, that God ope- 
rates in and by him, appears not only by the Words above: oited out of v. 10. 
(which can ſcarce otherwiſe be made coherent ſenſe.) but alſo from the ſame Phraſe 
uſed again by our Saviour preſently. after, v. 20. At that Day, viz. after his Reſur- 


rection, when they ſhould ſee him again, ye ſhall know that I am in my Father, aud 


you in ine, and I in qou; i. e. by the Works 1 hall enable you to do, through a Power 
1 have received from the Father: Which whoſoever ſees me do, muſt acknowledge 
ps TAIT the 
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ehe Father to be in me; and whoever ſees you do, muſt acknowledge me to be 


in you. And therefore he — 7 v. 12. Perily, verily I ſay unto yon, He that belie- 
eb on me, the orks that I do ſhall he alſo do, becauſe Igo unto 'my Father. Though 
1 ge away, yet I ſhell be in you, who believe in me and ye ſhall be enabled to do 
Miracles alto for the carrying en of my Kingdom, as 1 have done: That it m 
be manifeſted to others, that you are ſent by me, as I have evidenced to you, that 
am ſent by the Father. And hence it is that he ſays, in the immediately precedin 
v. 11. Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me + if not, believe me foi 
the ſake” of the works theniſelves; Let the Works that I have done convince you that 
Fam ſent by the Father; that he is with me, and that 1 do nothing but by his 
Will, and by vertue of the Union 1 have with him; and that conſequently I am the 
Aab, who am anointed; ſanctified, and ſeparate by the Father to the Work for 
Z HIT arr, Ir org 397, JJC 
To <otifirm them in this Falth, and to enable them to do ſuch Works as he had 
done, he promiſes them the Holy Ghoſt, Joh xiv. 25, 26. Theſe things I have ſaid unto 
yon; being get preſent with yon. But when I am gone, the Holy Ghoſt, the Paraclet 
which may ſignifie Monitor as well as Comforter, or Advocate) which the Father 
all ſend yon in my Nume, he ſhall ſhew yon all Things, and bring to your remembrance 


_ Things which I have ſaid. So that — bo that 1 have ſaid, and laying it 


of har world ir judged. 


together, and comparing it with what you ſhall fee come to paſs, you may be more 
abundantly aſſured, that { am the Meffiab; and fully comprehend, that I have done 


aud Tiffered all things foretold of the Aab; and that were to be accompliſhed and 


fulfilled by him, according to the Scriptures. But be not filled with Grief that I leave 


vou, John xvi.7. It expedient for you that I go away, for if I go not away, the Paraclet will 


nor come anto you. One reafon why, if he went not away, the Holy Ghoſt could not 
come, we may gather from what has been obſerved concerning the prudent and wary 
Carriage of gur Saviour all through his Miniſtry, that he might not incur Death 
with the leaſt ſuſpicion of a Malefaftor. And therefore though his Diſciples believed 
him to be the ab, yet they neither underſtood it ſo well, nor were ſo well confir- 
med in the belief of it, as after that he being erueified and riſen again, they had re- 
ceived the Holy Ghoſt; and with the Gifts of the Holy Spirit, a fuller and clearer 
Evidence and Knowledge that he was the Mefiah. They then were enlightned to 
ſee how his Kingdem was ſuch, as the Scriptures foretold, though not ſuch as they, 
till then, had expected. And now n and Aſſurance received from the 
Hey Snoſt, was of uſe to him after his Reſürrection; when they could now boldlyß 
go About, and openly” preach, as they did, that Jeſus was the Meſhah 3 confirming 
chat Doctrine by the Miracles which the Holy Ghoſt impowered them to do. But 
till he was dend and gone, they could not do this. Their going about openly Prea- 
ching, zs they did after his ReſurreQion, that Jeſus was the aa 5 and doing Mi- 
racles every where, to make it good, would not have conſiſted with that Character 
of Hummnity, Peace and Innecenee, which the Meſfah was to fuſtain, if they had 
done it before his Crucifixion. For this would frate drawn upon him the Condem- 
nation of a Malefactor, either as a Stirrer of Sedition-againſt the publick Peace, or as 
à Pretender to N of Hrael. Hence we ſee, that they who before his 
Death--preached only the Goſpel. of the Kingdom ;_ that the Kingdom of God was at 
band; as ſoon as they had received the Holy Ghoſt after his Refurection, changed 
theit Stile, and every where in expreſs Words declare, that Jeſs is the Mfc, 
that Rim which was to come.” This, the following Words here in St. John xvi. 
$234." confirm 3 Where he goes on to tell them, Aud when he is come, he will convince 
the world of Sin: Becakſe they believed not on me. Your Preaching then, accompanied 
with Miracles, by the affiſtarice of the Holy Ghoſt, fall be a Convickion to the 
World, that the Jews finned in not believing me to be the Aab. Of Rig brrou / 
neſs, or Juſtice f Becanſa I go to m Father, an "ye ſee me m mote, By the ſame. Prea- 
ching and Miraeles ch ſhall confirm the Doctrine of my Aſcenſion; and thereby con- 
vines the World that T Was that Juſt One, who am therefore aſcended to the Father 
into Heaven, here no unjuſt Perſon ſhall enter. Of Fulgment Becauſe the Prince 
And by the feme affiſtarice of the Holy Ghoſt ye ſhalt con- 
ie Devil is Judged” or condemned, by your cafting of him 
Kingdom, and his "Worſhip "wherever you preach. Our 
many Things to ſay unto us bar yok cnmot bear them now. 
"7 Temporal Kingdom, that they could not bear- the diſco- 
| RNS very 


vince the World, t 
but, and deſtroy ing. 
Saviour adds, 7 hay 
They were yet ſo fu 
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As delivered in the Striptures: 
very of what a kind of Kingdom his was, nor what a King he was to be: And 
therefore he leaves them to the coming of the Holy Ghoſt, for a farther and fuller 
"diſcovery of himſelf, and the Kingdom of the 242iab 3 for fear they ſhould be ſcan- 
dalized in him, and give up the Hopes they had now in him; and forſake him. This 
he tells them, v. I. of this xvi. Chapter: Theſe. things I have ſaid unto you, that you 
may not be ſcaudaliaed. The laſt thing he had told them before his ſaying this to 


them, we find in the laſt Verſes of the precedent Chapter: when the Paraclet is come, 


the Spirit of Truth, he ſhall witneſs concerning me. He ſhall ſhew you who I am, and 
witneſs it to the World; and then, Je alſo ſba# bear witneſs, becauſe ye have been with 
me from the beginning. He ſhall call to your Mind, what I have faid and done, that 


ye may underſtand it, and know, and bear Witneſs concerning me. And again here; 


John xvi. after he had told them, they could not bear what he had more to ſay, he 
adds, v.13. Howbeit, when the Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide you into all Truth ; 
and he will ſhew you things to come: He ſhall glorifie me. By the Spirit, when he comes, 


e ſhall be fully inſtructed concerning me; and though you cannot yet, from what 1 


ave ſaid to you, clearly comprehend my Kingdom and Glory, yet he ſhall make it 
known to you wherein it conſiſts: And though I am now in a mean State, and ready 
to be given up to Contempt, Torment, and Death, ſo that ye know not what to think 
of it; yet the Spirit, when he comes, ſhall glorifie me, and fully fatisfie you of my 
Power and Kingdom; and that I fit on the right Hand of God, to order all things 
5 8 good and increaſe of it, till 1 come again at the laſt Day in Fulneſs 
of Glory. 4 8 N Ip | | | 
Accordingly, the Apoſtles had a fall and clear fight and perſwaſion of this, after 
they had received the Holy Ghoſt 3 and they preached it every where boldly and open- 
1y, without the leaſt remainder of doubt or uncertainty. But that even ſo late as 
this, they underſtood not his Death and Reſurrection, is evident from v. 17, 18. 
Then ſaid ſome of the Diſciples among themſelves, What is this that he ſaith untow; A 
little while, and ye ſhall nat ſee me; And again, a little while, and ye ſhall ſee me; and 
becauſe Igo to the Father ? They ſaid therefore, what is this that he ſaith, à little while ? 
Wwe know not what he ſaith. Upon which he goes on to diſcourſe to them of his Death 
and Reſurrection, and of the Power they ſhould have of doing Miracles. Bur all this 
he declares to them in a myſtical and involved way of ſpeaking : As he tells them him- 
ſelf, v. 25. Theſe things have I ſpoken to you in Proverbs; i. e. in general, obſcure, 
enigmatical, or figurative Terms. (All which, as well as alluſive Apologues, the 
Jews called Proverbs or Parables) hitherto my declaring of my ſelf to you hath been 
obſcure, and with reſerve: And I have not ſpoken of my ſelf to you in plain and di- 
rect Words, becauſe ye could not hear it. A Meffiah, and not a King, you could not 
underſtand: And a Ring living in Poverty and Perſecution, and dying the Death of 
a Slave and Malefactor upon a Croſs, you could not put together. And had I told you 
in plain Words, that 1 was the Adeſiab; and given you a direct Commiſſion to 


preach to others, that I profeſſedly owned my ſelf to be the Aagſiab, you and they 


would have been ready to have made a Commotion, to have ſet me upon the Throne 


of my Father David, and to fight for me, that your defiab, your King, in whom 


are your Hopes of a Kingdom, ſhould not be delivered up into the Hands of his Ene- 
mies to be put to Death; and of this Peter will inſtantly give you a Proof. But the 
time cometh when I ſhall no more ſpeak unto you in Parables; bus I ſhall ſhew unto you 
Plainly of the Father. My Death and Reſurrection, and the coming of the holy Ghoſt ; 
will ſpeedily enlighten you, and then I ſhall make you know the Will and Deſign 


of the Father; What a Kingdom I am to have, and by what Means, and to what End, 


ave loved me, and have believed; that I came ont from the Father. Becauſe ye have 
believed that I am the Son of God, the Meſſiah ; that he hath anointed and ſent me; 
though it hath not been yet fully diſcovered to you, what kind of Kingdom it ſhall 
be, nor by what means brought about. And then our Saviour, without being asked, 
explaining to them, what he had ſaid, and making them underſtand better, what before 
they ſtuck at, and complained ſecretly among themſelves that they underſtood not; 
they thereupon declare, v. 30. Vom are we ſure that t hon knoweſt all things; and needeſt 
not that any Man ſhould ase thee. *Tis plain, thou knoweſt Mens Thoughts and 


wm And this the Father himſelf will ſhew-unto you; For he loveth you, becauſe ye 


oſwered, Do he nom believe ? Notwithſtanding: that you now believe, that I came 
from God, and am the Agi ab, ſent by him; Behold, the Hour cometh, yea, is now 
Vol. II. | Fre | comes 


\ 


Doubts before they ask. By this we believe» that thou comeſt forth from God. Feſus 
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tome, that ye ſhall be ſcattered ;, and as it is, Mat. Xxvi. 31. and ſhall all be ſeand alized 
in me. What it is to be ſcandalized in him, we may ſee by what followed hereupon, 
if that which he ſays to St. Peter, Mark xiv. did not ſufficiently explain it. 
This I have been the more particular in; that it may be ſeen, that in this laſt Diſ- 
courſe to his Diſciples (where he opened himſelf more than he had hitherto done; 
and where, if any thing more was required to make them Believers, than what they 


already believed, we might Have expected they ſhould have heard of it;) there were 


no new Articles propoſed to them, but what they believed before, viz. That he was 
the Meſſiah, the Son of God, ſent from the Father: Though of his manner of pro- 


ceeding, and his ſudden leaving the World, and ſome few particulars, he made them 


underſtand ſomething more than they did before. But as to the main Deſign of the Go- 
ſpel, viz. That he had a Kingdom, that he ſhould be pur to Death, and riſe again, 
and aſcend into Heaven to his Father, and come again in Glory to judge the World; 
this he had told them: And fo had acquainted them with the great Counſel of God, 
in ſending him the Aanſſab, and omitted nothing that was neceſſary to be known or 
believed in it. And ſo he tells them himſelf, Jobn xv. 15. Henceforth I call ye not Ser- 
wants; for the Servant knoweth not what his Lord does: But I have called ye Friends; for 
ALL THINGS I have heard of my Father, I have made known unto ou; though per- 
_ =" not ſo fully comprehend them, as you will ſhortly, when I am riſen and 
cended. | | | . | 
To conclude all, in his Prayer, which ſhuts up this Diſcourſe, he tells the Father 
what he had made known to his Apoſtles ; the Reſult whereof we have, John xvii. 8. 7 
have given unto them the words which thou gaveſt me, and they have received them, and 
THEY HAVE BELIEVED THAT THOU DIDST SEND ME. Which 
is in effect, that he was the Aeſſah promiſed and ſent by God. And then he prays for 
them, and adds, v. 20, 21. Neither pray I for theſe alone, but for them alſo, who ſhall 
believe on me through their Word. What that Word was, through which others ſhould 
believe in him, we have ſeen in the preaching of the Apoſtles all through the Hiſtory of 
the Acts, viz. This one great Point, that Jeſus was the Aeſſab. The Apoſtles, he 
ſays, v. 25. know that thou baſt ſent me; i. e. are aſſured that I am the Meſſiah. And 
in v. 2 1. and 23. he prays, That the World may believe (which v. 23. is called knowing) 
that thou haſt ſent me. So that what Chriſt would have believed by his Diſciples, we 
may ſee by this his laſt Prayer for them, when he was leaving the World, as well as by 
what he preached whilſt he was in it. Ts TEINS I. DEE 
And as a Teſtimony of this, one of his laſt Actions, even when he was upon the 
Croſs, was to confirm his Doctrine, by giving Salvation to one of the Thieves that 
was crucified with him, upon his Declaration that he believed him to be the Aeſſiah: 
For ſo much the Words of his Requeſt imported, when he ſaid, Remember me, Lord, 
when thou comeſt into thy Kingdom, Lake xxiii. 42. To which Jeſus replied, v. 43. Verily 
41 ſay unto thee, to Day: ſhalt t bon be with me in Paradiſe. An Expreſſion very remar- 
markable : For as Adam, by Sin, loſt Paradiſe; i. e. a State of happy Immortality; 
here the believing Thief, through his Faith in Jeſus the Maſſiah, is promiſed to be put 
in Paradiſe, and ſo reinſtated in an happy Immortality. a 
Thus our Saviour ended his Life. And what he did after his Reſurrection, St. Lake 
tells us, Act i. 3. That he ſhewed himſelf to the Apoſtles forty Days, ſpeaking things 
concerning the Kingdom of God. This was what our Saviour preached in the whole 
Courſe of his Miniſtry, before his Paſſion: And no other Myſteries of Faith does he 
now diſcover to them aſter his Reſurrection. All he ſays, is concerning the King- 
dom of God; and what it was he ſaid concerning that, we ſhall ſee preſently out of 
the other Evangeliſts; having firſt only taken notice, that when now they asked him, 
v. G. Lord, wilt thou at this time reftore again the Kingdom to Iſrael ? He ſaid unto them, 
5. 7. It is not for you to know the Times, and the Seaſons, which the Father hath put in 
his own Power: But ye ſpall receive Power after that the e is come upon you ʒ and 
ge ſhall be Witneſſes unto me unto the utmoſt Parts of the Earth. Their great Buſineſs was 
to be Witneſſes to Jeſus, of his Life, Death, Reſurrection, and Aſcenſion s which put 
together, were undeniable Proofs of his being the 2deſiah. This was what they were 
to preach, and what he ſaid to them concerning the Kingdom of God, as will appear 
by what is recorded of it in the other Evangeliſts. nee 11 85 
When on the Day of his Reſurtection, he appeared to the two going to Emmaus, 


Lake xxir. they declare, v. 2 1. what his Diſciples Faith in him was: But we truſted 


that it had been he which ſhould have redeemed Iſrael; i. e. we believed that he — ory 
"BY | f Meſfab, 


, 


© #5 delivered in the Scriptures. 


Aſh, come to deliver the Nation of the Jews. Upon this, Jeſu tells them, they 


ought to believe him to be the Aeſſiab, notwithſtanding! what had happened; nay, 
they ought by his Suffering and Death to be confirmed in that Faith, that he was the 
Meſſiah. And v. 26, 27. Beginning at Moſes and all the Prophets, be expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures, the things concerning himſelf; how that the Meſſiah ought to have 


ſuffered theſe things, and to have entred into his Glory. Now he applies the Propheſies 


of the Miſſiah to himſelf, which we read not that he did ever do before his Paſſion. And 
afterwards appearing to the Eleven, Luke xxiv. 36. he ſaid unto them, v. 44---47. The 


words, which 1 — unto you while I was yet with you; that all things muſt be fulfilled which 


are written in the Law of Moſes, and in the Prophets, and in the Pſalms concerning me. 
Then opened he their Underſt andings, that they might underſtand the Scripture, and ſaid 
unto them; Thus it is written, and thus it behoved the Meſſiah to ſuffer, and to riſe from 
the Dead the third Day; and that Repentance, and Remiſſion of Sins ſhould be preached in 
bis Name among all Nations, beginning at Jeruſalem. Here we ſee what it was he had 
preached to them, though not in ſo plain open Words, before his Crucifixion 3 and 
what it is he now makes them underſtand; and what it was that was to be preached to 
all Nations, viz. That he was the Aeſſiabh, that had ſuffered, and roſe from the Dead 
the third Day, and fulfilVd all things that were written in the Old Teſtament concerning 
the Mieſſiah; and that thoſe who believed this, and repented, ſhould receive Remiſſion 
of their Sins, through this Faith in him. Or, as St. Mark has it, Chap. xvi. 15. Go 
into all the world, and preach the Goſpel to every Creature; be that believeth, and is bap- 
tized, ſhall be ſaved; but he that believeth not ſhall be damned, v. 20. What the Goſpel, or 
Good News was, we have ſhewed already, viz. The happy Tidings of the Aaſiaß being 
come. V. 20. And they went forth and preached every where, the Lord working with 


them, and confirming the word with figns following. What the Word was which they 


preached, and the Lord confirmed with Miracles, we have ſeen already out of the Hi 
ſtory of their Acts; I have already given an Account of their preaching every where, 
as it is recorded in the Act, except ſome few places, where the Kingdom of the A, 
fiah is mentioned under the Name of the Kingdom of God; which I forbore to ſet 
down, till I had made it _ out of the Evangeliſts, that that was no other but 
the Kingdom of the Aatſſiah. 2-10 | 


It may be ſeaſonable therefore now, to add to thoſe Sermons we have formerly ſeen 


of St. Paul (wherein he preached no other Article of Faith, but that Jeſus was the 24eſ- 
ſiah, the King, who being riſen from the Dead, now reigneth, and ſhall more pub- 
lickly manifeſt his Kingdom, in judging the World at the laſt Day) what farther is 
left upon Record of his preaching. Acts xix. 8. At Epheſus, Paul went into the Syna- 
gogues, and ſpake boldly for the ſpace of three Months; diſputing and perſuading conctr- 
ning the Kingdom of God. And Acts xx. 25. at Miletus he thus takes leave of the Elders 
of Epheſus: And now behold, I know that ye all among whom I have gone preaching the 


Kingdom of God, ſhall ſee my Face no more. What this preaching the Kingdom of God 


was, he tells you, v. 20, 21. 1 have kept nothing back from you, which was profit able unto 
you, but have ſhewed you, and have taught you publickly, and from Houſe to Houſe; te- 
ſtifying both to the Fews, and to the Greeks, Repentance towards God, and Faith towards 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. And fo again, Acts xxviii. 23, 24. hen they [the Jews at Rome} 
had appointed him [Paul] a Day, there came many to him into his Lodging; to whom he 
expounded and teſtified the Kingdom of God; perſuading them concerning Jeſus, both out of 
the Law of Moſes, and out of the Prophets, 
the things which were ſpoken, and ſome believed not. And the Hiſtory of the As is con- 


cluded with this Account of St. Paul's preaching : Aud Paul dwelt two whole Tears in 


his own hired Houſe, and received all that came in unto him, preaching the Kingdom of God, 
and teaching thoſe things which concern the Lord Jeſus the Meſſiah. We may therefore 
here apply the fame Concluſion to the Hiſtory of our Saviour writ by the Evange- 
liſts; and to the Hiſtory of the Apoſtles, writ in the As, which St. John does to his 
own Goſpel, Chap. xx. 30, 3I. Many other ſigns did Jeſus before his Diſciples; and in 
many other places the Apoſtles preached the fame Doctrine, which are not written in 
theſe Books; but theſe are written, that you may believe that Feſus is the Meſſah, the Son 
of God; and that believing, you may have Life in his Name. eee 


om Morning to Evening. And ſome believed 


What St. John thought neceſſary and ſufficient to be believed, for the attaining eter- 


nal Life, he here tells us. And this, not in the firſt dawning of the Goſpel 3 when, 
Doctrine of Faith, and 
. Trt 2 


rhaps, ſome will be apt to think leſs was required to be believed, than after the 
5 Myſtery of Salvation, was more fully explained, in the Epiſtles 


; writ \ 
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writ by the Apoſiles. For it is to be remembred, that St. John fays this not as ſoon - 
as Chriſt wWas aſcended 3 for- theſe Words, with the reſt of St. John's Goſpel, were 


not written till many Years after, not only the other Goſpels, and St. Luke s Hiſtory 


of the As ; but in all appearance, after all the Epiſtles writ by the other Apoſtles, 


So that above threeſcbre Years after our Saviour's Paſſion z ( for fo long after, both 


Epiphanius and St. Ferom aſſute us. this Goſpel was written) St. John knew nothing elſe 
ny to be believed for theattaining of Life, but that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, the Son 
7 70 this, tis likely; it will be objected by ſome, that to believe only that 7eſus 


of Nazareth is the Afeffiah, is but an Hiſtorical, and not a juſtifying, or ſav ing 


- To which I anſwer, that I allow to the makers of Syſtems and their followers, 
to invent and uſe what Diſtinctions they pleaſe 3 and to call Things by what Names 
they think fit. But I cannot allow to them, or to any Man, an Authority to make 
a Religion for me, or to alter that which God hath revealed. And if they pleaſe 
to call the believing that which our Saviour and his Apoſtles preached and propoſed 
alone to be believed, an Hiſtorical Faith ; they have their liberty. But they muſt 
have a care how they deny it to be a juſtifying or ſaving Faith, when our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles have declared it ſo to be, and taught no other which Men ſhould 
receive, and whereby they ſhould be made Believers unto eternal Life; unleſs they 
can ſo far make bold with our Saviour, for the ſake of their beloved Syſtems, as 
to ſay, that he forgot what he came into the World for z and that he and his Apo- 
ſtles did not infiru& People right in the Way and Myſteries of Salvation. For that 
this is the ſole Doctrine preſſed and required to be believed in the whole tenour of 
our Saviour's and his Apoſtles Preaching, we have ſhewed through the whole Hiſtory 
of the Evangeliſis and the Ac. And 1 challenge them to ſhew that there was any 
other Doctrine, upon their aſſent to which, or disbelief of it, Men were * 
zevers, or Unbelievers 3 and accordingly received into the Church of Chriſt, as 
Members of his Body, as far as mere believing could make them ſo, or elſe kept out 
o it. This was the only Goſpel-Article of Faith which was preached to them. And 
if nothing elſe was preached every where, the Apoſtles. Argument will hold againſt 
any other Articles of Faith to be believed under the Goſpel, Rom: x. 14. How ſhal 
they believe that whereof they have not heard? For to preach any other Doctrines ne- 
cp to be believed, we do not find that any Body was ſent. | 
; Perhaps it will farther be urged, that this is not a ſaving Faith; becauſe ſuch a 
with as this the Devils may have, and twas plain they had; for they believed and 
declared Jeſus to be the 24/fah. - And St. James, Chap. ii. 19. tells us, The Devils he- 
lieve, and tremble ; and yet they ſhall not be ſaved. To which Lanſwer, 1. That they 
could. not be ſaved by any Faith, to whom it was not propoſed as a Means of Salva- 
ion, nor ever promifed to be counted for Righteouſneſs. This was an Act of Grace 
hen only to Mankind. God dealt ſo favourably with the Poſterity of Adam, that 
if. they would believe Jeſus to be the Meſſiab, the promiſed King and Saviour, and 
perform what other Conditions were required of them by the Covenant of Grace ; 
od would juſtiſie them, becauſe of this Belief. He would account this Faith to 
them for Righteoulnc, and look on it as making up the deftits of their Obedience; 
which being thus ſupplied by what was taken instead of it, they were looked on as Fuſt 
or Righteous, and fo inherited eternal Life. But this Favour ſhewn, to Mankind, was 
never offered. to the fallen Angels. They had no ſuch Propoſals; made to them: And 
therefore whatever of this kind was propoſed to Men, it availed not Devils, whatever 
they performed of it. This Covenant of Grace was never offered to them. 
+; 2» T anſwer 3 that though the Devils believed, yet they could not be ſaved by the 
Covenant of Grace; becauſe they performed not the other Condition required in 
ir, altogether as neceſſary. to be performed as this of Believing, and that is Repen- 
tance, Repentance is as abſolute a Condition of the Covenant of Grace, as Faith; 


and as neceſſary to be performed as that. Jobn the Baptiſt, who was to prepare 


As John began his Preaching with Repent, for the Kingdom of Hauven is at hand, 
Mat. iii. 2. So did our Saviour begin his, Mat. iv. 17. From that time began Jeſus to 
Preach, and to ſay, Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. Or, as St. Mark 
has it in that paralſel place, Aar i. 14, 15. Now after that John was put . 


* 


FLY 1 . 


2s delivered. in the Seriptares. 
ſus came into Galilee, Preaching. the Goſpel of the Kingdom: of God, and ſaying, The 
time is. fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God. is at hand 1 ye, and Een % 600 
This was not only the beginning of his Preaching, but the firm of all that he did 
preach, viz. that Men ſhould-Repent, and believe the good Tidings which he brought 
them ; that the time was fulpled for the coming of the Ab And this was what 
his Apoſtles preached, when he ſent them out, Mark vi. 12. Aud they going out, 
preached that Aden ſbould repent. Believing Jeſus to be the Agſſab, and repenting, 
were ſo neceſſary and fundamental Parts of the Covenant of Grace, that one of them 
alone is often put for both. For here St. Mark mentions nothing but their prea- 
ching Repentance; as St. Luke, in the parallel place, Chap. ix. 6. mentions nothing but 
their _Evangelizing, or Preaching the good News of the Kingdom of the Aab 
And St. Paul often in his Epiſtles puts Faith for the whole Duty of a Chriſtian. But 
yet the tenour of the Goſpel is what Chriſt declares, Luke xii, 3. 5. Onleſs ye repent, 


Ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh. And in the Parable of the rich Man in Hell, delivered by 


our Saviour, Lake xvi. Repentance alone is the Means propoſed of avoiding that place 
of Torment, v. 30, 31. And what the tenor of the Doctrine, which ſhould be prea- 
ched to the World, thould be, he tells his Apoſtles after his Reſurrection, Luke xxiv. 
27. viz. That Repertance and Remiſſion of Sins ſhould be preached in his Name, who 
was the Aaeſſiah. And accordingly, believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiab, and repenting; 
was what the Apoſtles preached. So Peter began, Acts ji. 38. Repent, and be Loved 
Theſe two things were required for the Remiſſion of Sins, 22z. entring themſelves in 
the Kingdom of God; and owning and profeſſing themſelves the Subjects of Jeſus; 
whom they believed to be the Meſfiah, and received for their Lord and King; for 
that was to be baptized in bis Name: Baptiſm being an initiating Ceremony known to 
.the | abs whereby thoſe, who leaving Heatheniſm, and profeſſing a ſubmiſſion to 
the Law of doſes, were received into the Commonwealth of Jfrael. And fo it was 
made uſe of by our Saviour, to be that ſolemn. viſible At, whereby thoſe who belje- 
ved him to be the Aeſſiab, received him as their ieh and profeſſed Obedience to 
him, were admitted as Subjects into his Kingdom: Which in the Goſpels is called 
A en of God; and in the Acts and Epiſtles often by another name, viz. the 
Church. 
Ihe ſame St. Peter preaches again to the Jews, Acts iii. 19. Repent, and be converted, 
that your Sins may be blotted out. | X 
What this Repentance was, which the new Covenant required as one of the Condi- 
tions to be performed by all thoſe who ſhould receive the Benefits of that Covenant, is 
plain in the Scripture, to be not only a ſorrow for Sins paſt, but (what is a natural 
Conſequence of ſuch Sorrow, if it be real) a turning from them into a new and con- 
trary Life. And ſo they are joined together, Acts iii. 19. Repent and turn about; or, 
as we render it, be converted. And Acts xxvii. Repent and turn to God. 3 
And ſometimes turning about is put alone, to fignifie Repentance, Mat. xiii. 15. Luke 
XXIi. 32. which in other Words is well expreſſed by newneſs of Life. For it bein 
certain that he who is really ſorry for his Sins, and abhors them, will turn from them, 
and forſake them; either of theſe Acts, which haye ſo natural a Connexion one with 
the other, may be, and is often put for both together. Repentance is an hearty ſor- 
row for our paſt Miſdeeds, and a ſincere Reſolution and Endeavour, to the utmoſt 
of our Power, to conform all our Actions to the Law of God. So that Repen- 
tance does not conſiſt in one ſingle Act of ſorrow (though that being the firſt and 
leading Act, gives Denomination to the whole) but in doing Forks meet for Repen- 
tance, in a ſincere Obedience to the Law of Chriſt, the remainder of our Lives. This 
Was called for by John the Baptiſt, the Preacher of Repentance, At. iii. 8. Bring 
forth Fruits meet for Repentance. And by St. Paul here, Acts Xvi. 20. Repent and 
turn to Cad, and do 3 meet for Repentance. There are Works to follow belonging 
to Repentance, as well as Sorrow for what is paſt. 4 


Theſe two, Faith and Repentance, i. e. believing Jeſus to be the AMAeſiab, and a 


goad Life, are the indiſpenſible Conditions of the new Covenant to be performed by 
_ all-thoſe who-would obtain eternal Life. The Reaſonableneſs, or rather Neceſſity 
of which, that we may the better comprehend, we muſt a little look back to what 
was ſaid in the beginning. 5 ; 

Alam being the Son of God, and ſo St. Zuke calls him, Chap. iii. 38. had this part 
alſo of the Likeneſs and Image of his Father, viz. that he was Immortal. But Adam 
tranſgreſſing the Command given him by his heavenly Father, incurred the Penalty, 


fcrfeited 
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forfeited that State of Immortality, and became Mortal. After this, Adam be- 
zot Children: But they were in his own likeneſs, after his own image; Mortal, like 
their Father. as „ Ar 4 tries. * 


1 


Sod nevertheless, out of his infinite Mercy, willing to beſtow eternal Life on mor- 


tal Men, ſends Jeſus Chriſt into the World; who being conceived in the Womb of 
à Virgin (that had not known Man) by the immediate Power of God, was properly 
the Son of God; according to what the Angel declared to his Mother, Tube i. 30-35. 
The Holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon thee, and the Power of the Higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee + 
Therefore alſo that Holy Thing which ſhall be born of thee, ſhall becalled THE SON OF 
GOD. So that being the Son of God, he was, like his Father, Immortal. As he 
tells us, John v. 26. As the Father bath Life in himſelf, ſo hath he given to the Son to 
have Life in bimſelf ee ds eee 

And that Immortality is a part of that Inage; wherein theſe (who were the imme 
diate Sons of God, ſo as to have no other Father) were made like their Father, ap- 
pears probable, not only from the places in Geneſis concerning Adam, above taken no- 
tice of, but ſeems to me alſo to be intimated in ſome Expreſſions concerning Jeſus the 
Son of God, in the New Teſtament, Col. i. 15. He is called the Image of the inviſible 
Cod. Inviſible ſeems put in, to obviate any groſs Imagination, that he (as Images 
uſe to do) repreſented” God in any corporeal or viſible Reſemblance. And there is 
farther ſubjoined, to lead us into the Meaning of it, The Firſt-born of every Creature; 
which is farther explained, v. 18. where he is termed, The Firſt- born from the dead: 
Thereby making out, and ſhewing himſelf to be the Inage of the inviſible z that 
Death hath no power over him: But being the Son of God, and not having forfeit- 
ed that Son-ſhip by any Tranſgreſſion, was the Heir of eternal Life, as Adam ſhould 
have been, had he continued in his filial Duty. In the ſame ſenſe the Apoſtle ſeems 
To. uſe the Word Image in other Places, viz. Rom. viii. 29. Whom he did foreknow, be 
alſo did predeſtinate to be conformed to the Image of hu Son, that he might be the firſt- 
born among many Brethren. This Image, to which they were conformed, ſeems to be 
Immortality and Eternal Life. For tis remarkable, that in both theſe places St. Paul 
ſpeaks of the Reſurrect ion; and that Chriſt was The Firſt. born among many Bret hren; 
he being by Birth the Son of God, and the others only by Adoption, as we ſee in 
this ſame Chapter, v. 15 —— 17. Ie have received the Spirit of Adoption, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father : The Spirit it ſelf bearing witneſs with our Spirits, that we are 
the Children of God. And if Children, then Heirs, and Foynt-Heirs with Chriſt : If ſo. 
be that we ſuffer with him, that we may alſo be glorified together. And hence we ſee 
that our Saviour vouchſafes to. call thoſe, who at the Day of Judgment are through 
Him entring into eternal Life, his Brethren 5 Mat. Xxv. 40. In as much as ye have done 
it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my Brethren. May we not in this find a Reaſon why 
God ſo frequently in the New Teſtament, and ſo ſeldom, if at all, in the Old, ts 
mentioned under the fingle Title of THE FATHER ? And therefore our Saviour 
fays, Mat. xi. No Man knoweth the Father ſave the Son, and he to whomſocver the Son 
will reveal him. God has now a Son again in the World, the Firſt-born of many 
Brethren, who all now, by the Spirit of Adoption, can ſay, Abba, Father. And 
we by Adoption, being for his ſake made his Brethren, and the Sons of God, come 
to ſhare in that Inheritance, which was his natural Right; he being by Birth the Son 
of God: Which Inheritance is eternal Life. And again, v. 23. Ve groan within our 
ſelves, waiting for the Adoption, to wit, the Redemption of our Body; whereby is plain- 
ly meant the change of theſe frail Mortal Bodies, into the ſpiritual Immortal Bodies 
at the Reſurrection; hen this Mortal ſhall have put on Immortality, 1 Cor. xv. 54. 
which in that Chapter, v. 42--44. he farther expreſſes thus: So alſo is the Reſurrection 
_of the Dead. It is ſown in Corruption, it is raiſed in Incorruption : It is ſown in Diſpo- 
nour, it is raiſed in Glory : It is ſown in Weakneſs, it is raiſed in Power: It is ſown a 
Natural Body, it is raiſed a Spiritual Body, &c. To which he ſubjoins, v.49. As we 


have born the Image of the Earthy, (i. e. As we have been Mortal, like earthy Adam 


our Father, from whom we are deſcended, when he was turned out of Paradiſe ) e 
ſhall alſo bear the Image of the Heavenly ; into whoſe Sonſhip and Inheritance being 


o 
. 


adopted, we ſhall, at the Reſurrection, receive that Adoption we expect, Even the Re- 


dempt ion of our Bodies; And after his Image, which is the Inage of the Father, be- 
come Immortal. Hear what he ſays himſelf, Luke xx. 35, 36. They who ſhall be ac- 


counted worthy to obtain that World, and the Reſurrection from the Dead, neither Marry, 


nur gre given in Marriage, Neither can they die any more; for they are equal unto the 


Angels, 


3 3 3 3 ©; 23 
2 as delivered in the Scriptures. 
Angels, and are the SONS OF GOD, being the Sons of the Reſurrection. And hs that 
ſhall read St. Paul's arguing, Acts xiii. 32, 33. will find that the great Evidence that 
Jeſus was the Son of God, was his Reſurrection. Then the Image of his Father ap- 
peared in him, when he viſibly entred into the State of Immortality. For thus 


the Apoſtle reaſons, we preach to you, how that the Promiſe which was made to our 


Fathers, God hath fulfilled the ſame unto us, in that he bath raiſed np Jeſus again; 
as it — alſo written in the ſecond Pſalm, Thou art my Son, this Day have I begot- 
ten thee. 2 4k 

This may ſerve a little to explain the Immortality of the Sons of God, who are 
in this like their Father, made after his /mage and Likeneſs. But that our Savi- 
our was ſo, he himſelf farther declares, John x. 18. where ſpeaking of his Life, he 
ſays, No one taketh it from me, but I lay it down of my ſelf : I have Power to lay it 
down, and I have Power to take it up again. Which he could not have had, if he 
had been a mortal Man, the Son of a Man, of the Seed of Adam; or elſe had by 
any Tranſgreſſion forfeited his Life. For the wages of Sin is Death: And he that 
hath incurred Death for his own Tranſgreſſion, cannot lay down his Life for another, 
as our Saviour profeſſes he did. For he was the juſt One, Acts vii. 57: and xii. 14. 
Who knew no Sin, 2 Cor. v. 21. Who did no Sin, neither was Guile found in his Mouth: 
And thus, As by Man came Death, ſo by Man came the Neſurrection of the Dead. For 
as in Adam a die, ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive. | 

For this laying down his Life for others, our Saviour tells us, John x. 17. There- 
fore does my Father love me, becauſe I lay down my Life, that 1 might take it 
And this his Obedience and Suffering was rewarded with a Kingdom; which, he 
tells us, Zuke xxii. His Father had appointed unto him; and which, tis evident out of 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Chap. xii. 2. he had a regard to in his Sufferings: h 
for the Joy that was ſet before him, endured the Croſs, deſpifing the Shame, and is ſet 
down at the right Hand of the Throne of God, Which Kingdom given him upon this 


account of his Obedience, Suffering and Death, he himſelf takes notice of, in theſe 


Words, John xvii. 1-4. Jeſus lift up his Eyes to Heaven, and ſaid, Father, the Hour is 

come, glorifie thy Son, that thy Son alſo may glorifie thee. As thou haſt given bim Power 
over all Fleſh, that he ſhould give eternal Life to as many as thou haſt given him. And this 
ts Life eternal, that they may know thee the only true God, and Feſns the Meſſiah, whom 
thou baſt ſent. I bave glorified thee on Earth : I have finiſhed: the Work which thou gaveſt 


me to do. And St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Philippians, Chap. ii. 811. He hum- 


bled himſelf, and became obedient unto Death, even the death f the Croſs. Wherefort 


God alſo hath highly exalted him, and given bim a Name that is above every Name + 
That at the Name of Feſus every Knee ſhould bow, of things in Heaven, and things 


in Earth, and things under tbe Earth; and that every Tongue ſhould confeſs that Feſus 
Chriſt is Lord. 


Thus God, we ſee, deſigned his Son Chriſt F:ſus a Kingdom, an everlaſting King- 
dom in Heaven. But though as in Adam all die, ſo in Chriſt all ſhalt be made alive; and 


all Men ſhall return to Life again at the laſt Day ; yet all Men having ſinned, and there: 


by come ſbort of the Glory of God, as St. Paul aſſures us, Rom. iii. 23. (i. e. Not attaining 
to the heavenly Kingdom of the Aaſſah, which is often called th 

as may be ſeen, Rom. v. 2. and xv. 7. and ii. 7. Mat. xvii 27. Mark viii. 38. For no one 
who is unrighteous, i. e. comes ſhort of perfect Righteouſneſs, ſhall be admitted into 
the eternal Life of that Kingdom; as is declared, 1 Cor. vi. 9. The anrighteous ſhall 
not inherit the Kingdom of God ;) and Death, the Wages of Sin, being the Portion of 


all thoſe who had tranſgrefſed the righteous Law of God; the Son of God would in 


vain have come into the World, to lay the Foundations of a Kingdom, and gather 
together a ſelect People out of the World, if, (they being found guilty at their Ap- 
pearance before the ä —— of the righteous Fudge of all Men at the laſt Day) 
inſtead of Entrance into eternal Life in the Kingdom he had prepared for them; they 
ſhould receive Death, the juſt Reward of Sin, which every one of them was guilty 
of. This ſecond Death would have left him no Subjetts; and inſtead of thoſe ten thous 
ſand times ten thouſand, and thouſands of thouſands, there would not have been one 
left him to ſing Praiſes unto his Name, ſaying, Bleſſing; and Honour; and Glory; and 
Power, be unto him that ſitteth on the Throne, and unto the Lamb far ever and ever. 
God therefore, out of his Mercy to Mankind, and for the erecting of the Kingdom 


of his Son, and furniſhing it with Subjects out of every Kindted and Tongue, and 


People, and Nation, propoſed to the Children of Men, that as many of them 10 
| won 


gain. 


e Glory of God; 
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The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 

would believe Jeſus his Son (whom he ſent into the World) to be the Abſſiab, the 
promiſed Deliverer ; and would receive him for their King and Ruler 3 ſhould have 
all their paſt Sins, Diſobedience and Rehellion forgiven them: And if for the future 
they lived in a ſincere Obedience to his Law, to the utmoſt of their Power ; the Sins 
of human Frailty for the time to come, as well as all thoſe of their paſt Lives, 
ſhould, for his Son's fake, becauſe they gave themſelves up to him to be his Sub- 
jects, be forgiven them: And ſo their Faith, which made them be baptized into his 
Name 3 (i. e. enrol themſelves in the Kingdom of Jeſus the Meſiab, and profeſs 
themſelves'his Subjects, and confequently live by the Laws of his Kingdom) ſhould 
be accounted to them for Righteouſneſs 3 i. e. ſhould ſupply the Defects of a ſcanty 
Obedience in the ſight of God; who counting this Faith to them for Righteouf- 
neſs, or compleat Obedience, did thus juſtifie, or make them juſt, and thereby capable 
of eternal Life. N | A LAY 

Now, that this is the Faith for which God of his free Grace juſtifies ſinful Man; 
(for tis God alone that juſtifieth, Rom. viii. 33. Rom. iii. 26.) We have already ſhewed, 
by obſerving through all the Hiſtory of our Saviour and the Apoſtles, recorded in 
the Evangeliſts, and in the Acts, what he and his Apoſtles preached and propoſed to 
be believed. We fhall ſhew now, that beſides believing him to be the Meſſab their 
King, it was farther required, that thoſe who would have the Privilege, Advantage 
and Deliverance of his Kingdom, ſhould enter themſelves into it; and by Baptiſm 


being made Denizons, and folemnly incoporated into that Kingdom, live as became 


Subjects obedient to the Laws of it. For if they believed him to be the Aab their 


King, but would not obey his Laws, and would not have him to reign over them 
they were but greater Rebels ; and God would not juſtifie them for a Faith that did 
but increaſe their Guilt, and oppoſe diametrically the Kingdom and Deſign of the 
Meſſiab:z inbo gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us from all Iniquity, and puri- 
fie unto himſelf a peculiar People, zealous of good Works, Titus ii. 14 And therefore 
St. Paul tells the Galatians, That that which availeth is Faith; but Faith working by 
Love. And that Faith without works, i. e. the Works of ſincere Obedience to the 
Law and Will of Chriſt, is not ſufficient for our Juſtification, St. James ſhews at 
large, Chap: ii. | OS 1 bs at 

Neither indeed could it be otherwiſe; for Life, eternal Life being the Reward of 
Juſtice or Righteouſneſs: only, appointed by the righteous God (who is of purer 
Eyes than to: behold. Iniquity) to thoſe only who had no taint or infection of Sin 
upon them, it is impoſſible that he ſhould juſtifie thoſe who had no regard to Juſtice 
at all, whatever they believed. This would have been to encourage Iniquity, con- 
trary to the Purity of his Nature; and to have condemned that eternal Law of 
Right, which is Holy, Juſt, and Good ; of which no one Precept or Rule is abro- 
gated or repealed; nor indeed can be, whilſt God is an holy, juſt, and righteous 
God, and Man a rational Creature. The Duties of that Law ariſing from the Con- 
ſtitution of his very Nature, are of eternal Obligation; nor can it be taken away 
or diſpenſed with, without changing the Nature of Things, overturning the Mea- 
ſures of Right and Wrong, and thereby introducing and authorizing Irregularity, 
Confuſion, and Diſorder in the World; Chrilt's coming into the World was not 
for ſuch an End as that. But on the contrary, to reform the eorrupt State of de- 
generate Man; and out of thoſe who would mend their Lives, and bring forth 
Fruit meet for Repentance, erett anew Kingdooou . 

This is the Law of that Kingdom, as well as of all Mankind; and that Law by 
which all Men ſhall be judged at the laſt Day. Only thoſe who have believed Jeſus 
to be the Meſſtiah, and have taken him to be their King, with a ſincere endeavour 
after Righteouſneſs, in obeying his Law, ſhall have their paſt Sins not imputed to 
them; and ſhall have that Faith taken inftead of Obedience; where Frailty and 
Weakneſs made them tranſgreſs, and Sin prevailed after Converſion in thoſe who 
hunger and thirſt after Righteouſneſs (or perfect Obedience) and do not allow them- 
ſelves in Atts of Diſobedience and Rebellion, againſt the Laws of that Kingdom they 
JJ ðV./ bn to ennmiuon: „ eons AR 
He did not expect, tis true, a perfect Obedience void of Slips and Falls: He 
knew our Make, and the wenkneſt of our Conſtitutions too well, and was ſent with 
1 Supply: for that Defect. Beſdes, perfect Obedience was the Righteouſneſs of the 
Law of Works ; and then the Reward would be of Debt, and not of Grace; and 


to ſuch there was no need of Faith to be imputed to them for Righteouſneſs. nar 


as delivered in the Seriptares. 


Rood upon their own Legs, were juſt already, and needed no allowance to be made 
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them for believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiab, taking him for their King, and beco- 


ming his Subjects. But that Chriſt does require Obedience, ſincere Obedience, is 
evident from the Laws he himſelf delivers (unleſs he can be ſuppoſed to give and 
inculcate Laws only to have them diſobey'd) and from the Sentence he will paſs 
when he comes to judge. 2 75 2113 TG 3208 = 

The Faith required was, to believe Jeſus to be the Mſſab, the Anointed 3 who 
had been promiſed by God to the World. Amongſt the Jews (to whom the Pro- 
miſes and Propheſies of the 24fiah were more immediately delivered) anointing was 
uſed to three ſorts of Perſons, at their Inauguration 3 — they were ſet apart 
to three great Offices, via. Of Prieſts, Prophets, and Kings. Though theſe three 
Offices be in holy Writ attributed to our Saviour; yet I do not remember that he 
any where aſſumes to himſelf the Title of a Prieſt, or mentions any thing relating to 


his Prieſthood: Nor does he ſpeak of his being a Prophet but very ſparingly, and | 


once or twice, as it were, by the by: But the Goſpel, or the good News of the King- 

dom of the Aeſſiah, is what he preaches every where, and makes it his great buli- 
neſs to publiſh to the World, This he did, not only as moſt agreeable to the Ex- 
pouring of the Jews, who looked for their 44:iah, chiefly as coming in Power to 


which was to be a King, and as ſuch to be received by thoſe who would be his Sub- 
jects in the Kingdom which he came to erect. And though he took not directly on 
himſelf the Title of King till he was in Cuſtody, and in the Hands of Pilate; yet tis 
plain, King, and King of Iſrael, were the familiar and received Titles of the Aeſſiah. 
See John i. 50. Luke xix. 38. compared with Mat. xxi. 9. and Mark xi. 9. John xii. 13. 
Mat. Xxi. 5. Luke xxiii 2. compared with Mat. xxvii. 1 1. and John Xviil. 33-37. 
Mark xv. 12. compared with Mat. xxvii. 22. Mat. xxvii. a2. 85 | 
What thoſe were to do, who believed him to be the Aarſſiah, and received him 
for their King, that they might be admitted to be Partakers with him of this King- 
dom in Glory, we ſhall beſt know by the Laws he gives them, and requires them to 


their King and Deliverer; but as it beſt anſwered the chief End of his Coming, 


obey 3 and by the Sentence which he himſelf will give, when, ſitting on his Throne, 


they ſhall all appear at his Tribunal, to receive every one his Doom from the Mouth 
of this righteous Judge of all Men. . wo Bs 


What he propoſed to his Followers to be believed, | we have already ſeen; by exa- 


mining his, and his Apoſtles Preaching, ſtep by ſtep, all through the Hiſtory of the 


four Evangeliſts, and the Ad, of the Apoſtles. The fame Method will beſt and plaineſt- 


ſhew us, whether he required of thoſe who believed him to be the Aeſſiab, any thing 


beſides that Faith, and what it was. For he being a King, we ſhall fee by his Com- 


mands what he expects from his Subjects: For if he did not expect Obedience to 
them, his Commands would be but mere Mockery 3 and if there were no Puniſh- 
ment. for: the Tranſgreſſors of them, his Laws would not be the Laws of a King, 
that had Authority to Command, and Power to Chaſtiſe the Diſobedient; but empty 
Talk without Force, and without Influence. - | . 


We ſhall therefore from his Injunctions (if any ſuch there be ). ſce what he has 
made neceſſary to be performed, by all thoſe who ſhall: be received into eternal Life 


in his Kingdom prepared in the Heavens. And in this we cannot be deceived. 


What we have from his own Mouth, eſpecially if repeated over and over again, in 
different Places and Expreſſions, will be paſt Doubt and Controverſie. I ſhall paſs by 


all that is ſaid by St. John Baptiſt, or any other, befare.our. Saviour's entry upon his 
Miniſtry and publick Promulgation of the Laws of his Kingdom. An 511 


Fe began his Preaching with a command to Repent, as St. Mat. tells us, iv. 17. 


From that time Jeſus began to Preach; ſaying, Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
band. Aud Luke v. 32. he tells the Scribes and Phariſees, I come nat to call the Righ- 


teous; thoſe Who were truly ſo, needed no Help, they had a Right to the Tree of 


Life, hut Sinners to Repentance. 


8 


© In his Sermon, as tis called, in the Mount, Lule vi. and Mat. v, &c. he com- 


mands they ſhould. be Exemplary: in good Works. Let your Light ſo ſhine amongſt 
Aen, that they may. ſee your good Works, and glorifie your Father mhich is in Heaven, 


Mat. v. 15. And that they might know what he came for, and what he expected of 


them, he tells them, v. 1720. Think not that I am come to diſſolue or looſen the 
Law, or the Prophets : I am not come to diſſolve, or looſen, but to make it full, or com- 
Pt 5 1 giving it you. in its true and ſtrict 7 - Here we ſee he confirms; and. 


We” 0 . \ 
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The Reaſonableneſs of Ehrifliamity, 
gt once reinferces all the Marel Precepts in the Old Teſtament. For verily 7 fay be 
398, Till Heauen and Earth paſs, one jot ar ove tittle, fhall in no wiſt paſs from the 
Lam, til all be dons. Hihoſoever therefore ſhalt break one of tbeſ leaſt Commandments, 
aud ſball teach men fo, he ſhall be called the laat, (i. e. as it is interpreted) ſhall not be 
at all, in the Kingdom of Heauen. F. 21. # fay unte you, That except your Righteoufueſs 
z. e. your Performance of the eternal Law of right, ſhall exceed the Righteoufneſi of 
the Scribes and Phariſees, ys ſhalt in uo caſe enter into the Kingdom Hauen: And then 
he goes on to make good what he ſaid, v. 17. wiz. That be was come 10 compleat the 
Law, viz. By giving its full and clear ſenfe, free from the corrupt and looſping 
Gloſs of the Seribes and Phariſees, v, 22-26. He tells thom, That not only Murder, 
but cauſeleſs Anger, and ſa much as Words of Contempt, were forbidden. He Com- 
mands them to be reeanciled and kind tawards their Adderſaries; and that upon pain 
of Condemnation. In the following part of his Sermon, whieh is to be read Zake vi. 
and more at large, A4at. v, vi, vii. He not only forbids actual Uncleanneſs, but all 
irregular Deſires, upon pain of Hell-fire ; caufeleſs Divorces ;; ſwearing in Canverfa- 
tion, as well as forſwearing in Judgment, Revenge, Retaliation, Oftentation of Cha- 
rity, of Devotion, and of Faſting, repetitions in Prayer, Covetouſheſs, worldly Care 
Cenſoriouſneſs : Abd on the other fide, commands loving our Enemies, doing goo 
g thoſe that Hate us, bleſfing thoſe that Curſe us, praying for thoſe that defpight- 
ly uſe us; Patience and Meeknefs under Injuries, Forgiveneſs, Liberality, Com. 
paſſion : And cloſes all his particular Injunftions, with this general Golden Rule, 
Aat. vii. 12. Allr hinge whasſoever ye would! have that Adon ſhould do to you, du ye even 
Jo to them: Fox this is the Law and the Prophets, And to ſhew how much he is in 
earneſt, and expects Obedience to theſe Laws; he tells them Lule vi. 35. That if 
they obey, Great ſhall be thein REWARD; they ſhalt be cated, Phe Sons of the Higheſt. 
And to all this, in the. Concluſion, he adds the Solemn Sanction; hy cal qe me 
Jord, Lord, and do not the Things that I ſay? Tis in vain for you to take me for the 
Melia your King, unkfs you obey me. Not everyone who calls me Eord, Lord, ſhall 
enter intd the Kingdom of Heaven, or be the Sons of God; But he that does the Will of 
m Father which, is in. Heaven To ſuch difobedient Subjects, though they have pro- 
heſied and done Miracles in my Name, I ſhall ſay at the day of Judgment; Depare 
Tow me ye Workers of Iniquity, I know you not. a eee pq : 
When 44at. xii. he was told, That his Mother and Brethren, fought to fheak with 
him, v. 49. Keretcbing out bis Hands 10 his. Diſciples, he ſaid, Behold my Mother and 
my. Bret hren; For. who Hall do the Will of my Father, who is in Heaven, be is my, 
Inother, and Siſter, and: Mother. They could: not be Children of the Adoption, an 
= Heirs with. him of eternal Life, who did not do the Wilk of his heavenly, 
- Father. | | _ 
Mat. xv. and. Mark vi. The Phariſees i fault, that his Diſciples eat with un- 
clean Hands, he makes this Declaration to his Apoſties: Do e not perceive, that what- 
foever fram wit haut eutreth into a. Man,  cannot-defile- him ; becauſe it enters not into bis. 
Heart, but his Belly. That which cometh out of the Man, that defileth the Man : For 
from within, out of the: Heart of Men, ppoceed evil'Thoughts, Adulteries, Barnications,, 
Aurders, Thejts, falſe. Witneſſes, Coverouſneſs, wickedneſs, Deceit, Laſeviouſpeſs, an. 
| —_ ve, Blaſpbemy, Pride, Fooliſhneſs. All theſe ill-things come from, within, and de- 


4 Manu. | | | ; | 
He commands Self:denial; and the-expoſing our · ſelves to Suffering and, Danger Tar 
ther than to denꝝ or diſown-him-:- And this upon pain of long our Souls; which ara 


— 


of more worth than all the World. This we may read,, Mat. XVI. 24--27: and the pa- 


- 


eie lips greg hems, wha pont hs Peek in the Ringoey of 
e Apoſtles diſpyting- amongſt them, who ſheuld he greateſt in the Kingdom, of 
the Aaaſfah, Auat. xviik 1. He thus determines the Controverſy: Mark i, 35 "any; 
oye wil be. firſt, let; hum. be. lat fag aud Servant- of al; and ſetting a Child: before 
them adds, Mat. xviii. 3. Yerily I ſay unto you, Unleſs ye turn, and become as Children, 
8 5 N _ re a | at mn Mr ful: th 
Mat. xviii. 15, Ft Brother-ſbat- treſpaſt againſt e bes, go and tell him his fault 

| „„ If. bs fhalt-bear. thee,” thou baft 4% Irecher But if be 
wil nat lar tine, then tale with-thee ong or two more, that in the Auput h of two or three. 
mn every. word; may-be-eftabliſhed;, And if be ſhalt neglect to hear them, tel it to 
the,Church.: Aus if be let to bear the Church, let him be unto thee as an Heathen and 
Publizay. Ea. Peter ſaid, Lord, bow often ſhall my Brother fin againſt me, 7 7 


4s delivered in ube Scriptures.” 


forgive him? Till ſeven times? [Jeſus (ſaid unto him, I ſay not unto ther, till ſeven times; 
but until ſeventy times feven, And then ends the Parable of the Servant, who being 
himſelf forgiven, was rigorous to his Fellow-Servant, with theſe Words; v. 34. Aud 
his Lord was worth, and delivered: him to the Tormentors, til he ſhould pay al that was 
due unto him. So:likewiſe ſh all my heavenly Father do alſo unto: you, if you from your 
Hearts forgive not every one his Brother their Treſpaſſen. | 1 
Tue x. 25. To the Lawyer, asking him, what ſhall I do to inherit Eternal Life ? 
He ſaid, What is written in the Law? How readeſt thon ? He anſwered, Thou fhalt love 
the Lord thy. God with all thy Heart, and with all thy Soul, and with all thy Strength, 
and with all thy Mind; And thy Neighbour as thy ſelf. Jeſus ſaid, This do, and thon 
Jhalt live. And when the Lawyer, upon our Saviour's Parable of the good Samari- 
tan, was forced to confeſs, that he that ſnewed Mercy, was his Neighbour z Jeſus diſ- 
miſſed him with this Charge, v. 37. Go, and do thou likewiſe, | 
Luke xi. 41. Give Alms of ſuch things as ye have : Behold, al things are clean 
mann.. oel 2590.61 44 „ | \ 4 | 
Luke xii. 15. Take heed, and beware of Covetouſneſs. V. 22. Be not ſollicitous what 
ye ſha#t eat, or what ye ſhall drink, nor what ye ſhall put on; Be not fearful, or appre- 
henſive of want, For it is your: Father's pleaſure to give on 4 Kingdom. Sell that you 
have, and give Alms: And provide your ſelves bags that wax not old, and Treaſure in 
the Heavens that faileth not: For where your Treaſure is, there will your Heart be alſo. 
Let your Loyns be girded, and your Lights burning; And ye your ſelves like unto men that 


1 


wait for the Lord, when he will return. Bleſſed are thoſe Servants, whom the Lord when 


he. cometh, ſhall. find watching. : Bleſſed is that Servant, whom the Lord having made 
Ruler of his Houſhould, to give them their Portion of Meat in due ſeaſon, the Lord, when 
be cometh, ſhall-find ſo doing. Of a truth I ſay unto you, that he will make him à Ruler 
over all that he hath. But if that Servant ſay in his Heart, my Lord delayeth his coming 3 
And ſhall begin to beat the Men-ſervants, and Maidens, and to eat and drink, and to be 
drunben . The Lord of that Servant will come in a day when he looketh not for him, and 
at an hour when he lis not aware, and will cut bim in ſunder, and will appoint him his 
Portion with Unbelievers. And that Servant who knew his Lord's Will, and prepared 
not himſelf, neither did according to his Will, ſhall he beaten with many Stripes. For he 
that knew not, and did commit things worthy of Stripes, ſhall be beaten with few Stripes, 
For unto whomſoever much is given, of him ſhall be much required: And to whom men 
have committed much, of bim they will ask the more. Ty 
Luke xiv. 11. '#hoſoever exalteth bimſelf, ſhall be abaſed : And he that humbleth 
himſelf, ſhall be exalted. act cs STE Jt | 
V. 12. When thou makeſt ' a Dinner or Supper, call not thy Friends, or thy Brethren, 
neither thy Kinſmen, nor thy Neighbours ;, leſt they alſo bid thee again, and a recompence 
be made thee. But when thou makeſt a F 47 call the Poor and Maimed, the Lame, and 
the Blind; and thou ſhalt be bleſſed: For they cannot recompence thee : For thou ſhalt be 
recompenced at the Reſurrection of the Juſt. | | 


V. 33. So likewiſe, whoſoever he be of you, that is not ready to forego al that he bath, 


be cannot be my Diſciple. - | 

Luke xvi. 9. J ſay unto you, make to your ſelves Friends of the Mammon of Unrigh- 
teouſneſs That when ye fail, they may receive you into everlaſting Habitations. If ye 
have not been faithful in the unrighteous Mammon, who will commit tb your truſt the trut 
Riches? And if ye have not been faithful in that which is another mans, who ſhall give 
you that which is your own? TOE | n ö 
\ Luke xvii. 3. if thy Brother treſpaſs — thee, rebuke him; And if he repent, for- 
give him. And if be treſpaſs: againſt thee ſeven times in a day, and ſeven times in 4 
day turn again to thee, ſaying, I repent 5 Thou ſbalt forgive him. E520 

Luke xviii. 1. He ſpoke a Parable to them, to this end, that men ought always to pray; 
mon 12 ON to | | . | 
V. 18. One comes to him, and asks him, ſaying, © Maſter, what ſpall 1 do to inherit 
eternal Life? Jeſus ſaid to him, I thou wilt enter into Life, keep the Commandments. 
He ſays, Which ?.'Feſus ſaid, Thon knoweſt the Commandments : Thou ſhalt not Kill ; Thou 
ſhalt not commit Adultery; Thou ſhalt. not Steal; Thou ſhalt not bear falſe Witneſs 3 
Defraud not; Honour thy Father, and thy Mother; And thou ſhalt love thy Neig hbour 
as thy ſelf. He ſaid, All tbeſe have I obſerved from iny Youth. Jeſus hearing this, loved 
bim; and ſaid unto him, Tet lackeſt thou one thing: Sell all that thou haſt, and give it 
to the Poor, and thou ſhalt have Treaſure in Heaven; And come follow me. To under- 
Vol. II. 8 Uuu 2 © 
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ſtand this right, we muſt take notice, that this Toumg Man. asks our Saviour, what 
he muſt do, to be admitted effetually into the Kingdom of the Ah? The Jews 
believed, that when the Aieſfah came, thoſe of their Nation that received him, ſhould 
not die ; but that they, with thoſe wo being dead ſhould then, be raiſed again by 
him, ſhould enjoy eternal Life with him. Our Saviour, in anſwer. to this Demand,; 
tells the young Man, that to obtain the eternal Life of the Kingdom of the Aeſſabs, 
he muſt keep the Commanidinents: And then enumerating feterab af the Precepts of 


the Law, the Jourg Man ſays, he had obſerved theſe fronn his Childhood. For which, 


the Text tells us, Jeſus loved him. But our Saviour, to try whether in earneſt he 
believed him to be the Aeſſab, and reſolved to take him to be his King, and to obey 
him as ſuch, bids him give all he has to the Poor, and dome, and follow him; and 
he ſhould have Treaſure in Heaven. This I look on to be the meaning of the place. 
This, of ſelling all he had, and giving it to the Poor, not being a ſtanding Law of 
his Kingdom; but a Probationary command to this yqung Man; to try whether he 
truly believed him to be the Aeſſiah, and was ready to obey his Commands, and re- 
linquith all to follow him, when he his Prince required it. 
And therefore we ſee, Lake xix. 14. where our Saviour takes notice of the Jews not 
receiving him as the Adeſhab, he expreſſes it thus; M will not have this Man to Reign 
over #5, Tis not enough to believe him to be the Aeta, unleſs we alfo obey his 
Laws, and take him to be our King, to Reign over'vs. : 
Mat: xxii, 11--+13. He that had not on the Wedding-Gartnent;. though he accep- 
ted of the Invitation, and came to the Wedding, was Caſt into utter Darkneſs. By 
the wedding-Garment, tis evident good Works are meant here. That Wedding- 
Garment of fine Linnen, clean and white, which we are told, Rev. Xix. 8. is the 
Ixeiduere, Righteow acts of the Saints: Or, as Wt: Paul calls it, Epbeſ. iv. 1. The 


walking worthy of the Vocation wherewith we are called. This appears from the Parable 


it ſelf: The Kingdom of Heaven, ſays our Saviour, u. 2. IN like unto a King, who.made 
a Marriage for his Sun. And here he diſtinguiſties thoſe who were invited, into three 
ſorts. 1. Thoſe who were invited, and came not; i. e. Thoſe. who had the Goſpel, 


the Good News of the Kingdom of God propoſed to them, hut believed not. 


2. Thoſe. who came, but had not on à Wedding Garment ; i. t. Believed Jes to be 
the Aueſſal, but were not new clad (as I may fo ſay) with a true Repentance, and 
Amendment of Life; nor adorned with thoſe Vertves, which the Apoſtle, Col. iii. 
requires to be put on. 3. Thoſe who were invited, did come, and had on the Wed- 
dirg-Garment 3 i. e. Heard the Goſpel, believed Jeſws to be the Azeſiab; and ſincerely 
obeyed his Laws. Theſe three ſorts are plainly deſigned here; whereof the laſt-only 


were the Bleſſed, who were to enjoy the Kingdom prepared for them. 


Mat. xxiii. Be not ye called Rabbi: For one is hour Maſter, euan the Moeſtab, und 
9e all are Brethren. And call no man your Father upon the Earth :. For. one is your Fa- 
ther which is in Heaven. Neither be he called Afaſtens: Tor one is your Maſter, even 
the Meſſiah. But he t hat is greateſt amongſt you, Mali be your. Servant. And mbaſonuer 
ſhall exalt himſelf, ſhall be abaſed; And he that fhall bumble himſelf, ſhall:be'exalted. 

Luke xxi. 34. Take beed to your ſelves, leſt your Hearts be at am time over-char 
with ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs, and cares of this Life. vi Av... A171 

Luke xxii. 25. He ſaid unto them, Tbe Kings of: tbe Gentibs exerciſe Lordſbip auer 
them; And they that exerciſe Authority upon them, are called. Bentfaftors, But ge ſhall 
not be ſo. But be that is greateſt ainongſt you, let bim be as the younger 5 Aud he that 
7s chief, as he that doth ſerve. AN Roe 14 74h Aue. 

John xiii. 34. Ane Commandment I give unto you, Nhat pe love ane annther; As 1 
baue loved un, that ge alſo love one another. By this ſhall all men knom that he are 
my Diſciples, if ye love une another. This Command, of loving one another, is repeated 
J 0725 20d 196 ©. 145 19 v1 ods oh NEU eg Ton ho tit 

John xiv. 15. F ye love me, keep my Commandments. V. 21. He that bath my.Com- 
mandments, aud keepeth them, be it is that loveth ine: Aud be that loueth me, ſball be 
loved of my Father, and I will love him, and manifeſt my ſelf to him. J. 23. Haman 
lover h me, he will keep my Words. 'V; ag. He that loneth nue not, krepet h not my ſayings. 
Jahn xv. S. In this is in Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; ſa ſnall ye be ny 
Diſeiples. V. 14. Ie ure m Friends, if ye do\whatſoever I command gn. 


. 


Thus we ſee our Say iour not only confirmed the Moral Law; and Clearing it ſrom 
the corrupt gloſſes of the Scribes and Phariſees, ſſiewed the ſtrictneſs as well as obli- 
gation of its Injunctions; hut moreover, upon occaſion; tequires the — — 5 
TEL | © 9 14 | Di ples 


e delipered in the Scriptares. 


al of the Commands he afreſh lays upon them ; with the Role. 
ment of unſpeakable Rewards and Puniſhments in another World, according to 


been their due b 
Bel aboliſhed, t 


3 


ndeayour to obey his Laws. This Righteouſ- 


«<0 + * 


+ JQUR-INIQUITIES. * r 
The ſame Doctrine they Preach to the lane Prieſt and Rulers; Acts vi 30. The 


\kept back not hing that was profitable unto jou; but have ſhewed you; and hav? taught 
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you publickly, and from Houſe to Houſe 3 teſtifying, both to the Jews and to the Greeks + 
And then gives. an Account what his preaching had been, viz. REPENTANCE' to- 
wards God, and Faith towards ou Lord Jeſus the Meffiah. This was the Sum and 
Subſtance of the Goſpel which St. Paul preached; and was all that he knew neceſ⸗ 
ſary to Salvation, viz, Repentance, and believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah : And fo takes 
his laſt farewel of them, whom he ſhould never ſee again, v. 32. in theſe Words, 
And now Brethren, I commend you to God, and to the word of his Grace, which is able to 
build you up, and to give you an Inheritance among all them that are ſa nctifed. There 
is an Inheritance conveyed by the Word and Covenant of Grace; but it is only to 


- 7 * © a, 4 4 . 


thoſe who are ſaxFifed. ee ee LR EL. 
Acts xxiv. 24 When Felix ſent for Paul, that he and his Wife Pruſilla might hear 


him, concerning the Faith in Cbriſt; Paul reaſoned of Righteonſneſs, or Juſtice,” and 
Temperance 3 the Duties we owe to others, and to our ſelves 3 and of the Judg- 
ment to come; till he made Felix to tremble. Whereby it appears, that Tempe- 
rence and Juſtice were fundamental Parts of the Religion that Paul profeſſed, and 
were contained in the Faith which he preached. And if we find the Duties of the 
moral Law not preſſed by him every where ; we muſt remember, that moſt of his 
Sermons left upon Record, were preached in their Synagogues to the Jews, who 
acknowledged their Obedience due to all the Precepts of the Law: And would have 
taken it amiſs to have been ſuſpected, not to have been more zealous for the Law 
than he. And therefore it was with reaſon that his Diſcourſes were directed chiefly 
to what they yet wanted, and were ayerſe to; the knowledge and imbracing of Jeſus 
their promiſed 2eſiah. But what his preaching generally was, if we will believe 
him himſelf, we may ſee Acts xxvi, where giving an Account to King © Agrippa of 
his Life and Doctrine, he tells him, v. 20. I ſhewed unto them of Damaſeus, and at 
Feruſalem, and throughout all the Coaſts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they 
"ſhould repent and turn to God, and do Works meet for Repentanme. 
. Thus we ſee, by the e of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, that he required 
of thoſe who believed him to be the 24iab, and, received him for their Lord and 
Deliverer, that they ſhould live by his Laws: And that (though in Conſideration of 
their becoming his Subjects, by Faith in him, whereby they believed and took him 
to be the Aab, their former Sins ſhould be forgiven) yet he would own none to 
be his, nor receive them as true Denizons of the new Jeruſalem, into the Inheritance 
of eternal Life; hut leave them to the Condemnation of the Unrighteous; who 
renounced not their former Miſcarriages, and lived in a ſincere Obedience to his Com- 
mands. What he expects from bis Followers, he has ſufficiently declared as a 
Legiſlator. And that they may not be deceived, by miſtaking the Doctrine of Faith, 
Grace, Eree-Grace, and the Pardon and Forgiveneſs of Sins and Salvation by him, 
A was the great End of his Coming) he more than once declares to them; 
for what Omiſſions and Miſcarriages he ſhall judge and condemn to Death, even 
- thoſe who have owned him, and done Miracles in his Name; when he comes at laſt 
to render to every one according to what he bath DONE in the Fleſh; fitting upon 
his great and glorious Tribunal, at the end of the Worlc. Mes de 
_ * The firſt place where we find our Saviour to have mentioned the day of Judg- 
ment, is John v. 28, 29. in theſe Words; The Hour is coming, in which all that are in 
their Graves ſhall hear bis Li. e. the Son of God's ] Voice, and ſpall come forth; they 
that have DONE GOOD unto tbe Reſurrection of Life; and they that have DONE 
. EVIL, unto the Reſurrection of Damnation. That which puts the diſtinction, if we —2 
will. believe our Saviour, is the having done Good or Evil. And he gives a reaſon of 
the neceſſity of his judging or condemaing thofe who have done Evil, in the following 
| Words, v. 30. I can of my own ſelf do nothing. As I hear 1 judge; Aud my Judgment 
i juſt: Becauſe I ſeek not my own will, but the will of my Father who hath ſent me. 
He could not judge of himſelf; he had but a delegated Power of judging from the 
Father, whoſe Will he obeyed in it, and who was of purer Eyes than to admit any 
unjuſt Perſon into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Matt. vii. 22, 23. ſpeaking again of that Day, he tells what his Sentence will be, 
Depart from me ye WORKERS, of | Iniquity. Faith in the penitent and ſincerely Obe- 
dient, ſupplies the defect of their Performances; and ſo by Grace they are made 
juſt. But we may obſerve; none are ſentenced or puniſhed for Uabelief; but only 
Aor their Miſdeeds. They are Workers of Iniguity on whom the ſentence is pronounced. 


as delivered in the Soiptares. 

Malk. zii. 14. 4 the end of the world, the. Son of Man ſpall ſend forth his Angels 3 
Aud they Dalla out of. his Kingdom. all Scandals, and them which DO . 
And caſt them into a. Furnace of Fire; There ſhall be wailing and gnaſhing of Teeth. 
And again, v. 49. 7he Angels ſpall ſever the WICKED from among the JUST ;, and 
Hall caſt them into the Furnace. of Fire. | . 13 
| Matt. xvi. 24. For the Son of Aan ſpall come in the Glory of bis Father, with his Ans 
gell: Aud then be ſhall Reward. every. Man according to his WORKS, — & 
Luke xiii. 26. Then ſhall. ye begin to ſay, We have eaten and drunk in thy Preſence; 
and thou haſt taugbt in our Streets. But be ſhall ſay, I tell you, I know you not Depart 
from me, ye WORKERS of Inaquity- ; | a 
Matt. xxy. 2526. hen the Son of Aan foal come in his Glory; and before him 
be gathered all. Nations; He ſpall ſet the Sheep on his right Hand, and the Goats on 

ef : Fhem ſhall the King ſay to them on his right Hand, Come ye bleſſed of my Fa- 
ther, watherit. the Kingdom prepared for you, from the Foundation of the World x for, 1 
Was an hungret, and ye. gave me Meat 5 I mas thirfty, and ye gave me Prin; I was 4 
Stranger, and ye took me in; Naked, and yecloathed me; I was Sick, and ye viſited me 3 
{ was in Priſon, and ye came unto me. Then ſpall the righteous anſwer him, ſaying, 
Lord, when ſam me thee. an hungred, and fed thee 2 &. And the King ſpall anſwer, and 
Ar unto. them; Vorudy, I ſay unto.you,, In as much ay ye have done it unto one of the legt 
L my Brethren, ye haue done it unio me. Then ſpall. he ſay unto them on the left 
Angels 


Depart from me, ye Curſed, into everlaſting Fire, prepared for the Devil and his 
ingels.. For I was ax: hungred, and ye: gave. ms no Meat 3 I was rhirfty, and Je gave 
ee 10. Drinks, was 4 Stranger, and ye took me not in; Naked, and ye cloathed me not ; 
Sick and in. Priſon, and ye viſited me not. In ſo much that ye did it not to one of theſe; 
ge did. it not to me. Ani theſe ſhall. go into everlaſting. Puniſument: But the Righteous 
Theſe, I think, are all the Places where our Saviour mentions the laſt Judgment; 
_ ar deſcribes his-way, of Proceeding in that great Day: Wherein, as we have obſerved; 
it is remarkable, that every where the Sentence follows; doing or not doing; without 
any mention of believing, or not believing, Not that any to whom the Goſpel hath 
been preached, ſhall-be ſaved, without beliexing Iſus to be the Aab: For all being 
Sinners, and Tranſgreſſors of the Law, and ſo unjuſt; are all liable to Condemna- 
tion 5 unleſs they believe, and ſo. through Grace are juſtified by God for this Faith, 
which ſhall be accounted; to them far Righteouſneſs. But the reſt wanting this Cover, 
this allowance for their Franſgreſſions, muſt anſwer. for all' their Actions: And be- 
ing be eee the Law, ſhall by the Letter, and Sanction of that Law; 
bs condemned,, for nat having paid a full Obedience to that Law: And not for want 
of Faith. That is not the Guilt, on which the Puniſhment is laid; though it be 
the want of Faith, which ee Guilt uncovered; and expoſes them to the 
Sentence of the Law, againſt all that are Unrighteous. TY 
The common Objection here, is; if all Sinners ſliail- be condemned, but: ſuch as 
haue a gracious allowance made them; and ſo are juſtified by God, for relx. 
ks to: be the Aaſah, and ſo taking him for their King, whom they are reſolved to 
xe}, to the utmoſt of their Power; what ſhall. hecome of all Mankind, who lived 
before aur, Saviour's time; whp never heard of his Name ; and conſequently? could 
not believe in him? To this, the Anſwer: is ſo obvious and natural, that one would 
wondet how any reaſonable Man ſhould: think it worth the urging. No Body: wasy 
gr. can be, required: to believe, hat was never propoſed: to him, to believe. Before 
the fulneſs of: Time, which God from the Council of his own Wiſtlom had appointed 
tg · ſend his San. in, he had. at ſeyeral Times; and in different Manners, promiſed to 
the People. of Irael, an extraprdinary; Perſon to come; who, raiſed from | 
themſelves, . ſhould; he their: Ruler. and Deliyerer. The time, and other Circum- 
ſtances of his Birth, Life, and Perſon, he had in ſundry Fropheſies ſo particularly de- 
ſeribed, and ſo plainiy, foretold, that he was well known; and expected by the Jews; 
under the Name of the Aab, or anointed, given him in ſome of theſe Propheſics. 
All then that was required before his 22 in the World, was to believe what 
Tod had revealed ; and to relie with a- full aſſutance on God for the performance of 
his Promiſe; aud to believe, that in due time he would ſend them the ' Meffaby this 
nointed King, this promiſed Saviour and Detiverer;. according to his Word. This 
Eaith in the promiſes of Gad s this rely ingand acquieſcingin his Word and Faithful- 
neſs, the Almighty tabes well at our Hands, as a great: mark of Homage paid by us 
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poor frail Creatures, to his Goodneſs and Truth, as well as to his Power and Wiſdom 
and accepts it as an acknowledgment of his peculiar Providence, and Benignity to us. 


And therefore our Saviour tells us, John xii. 44. He that believes on me, believes not on 
me; But on him that ſent me. The Works of Nature ſnew his Wiſdom and Power : 
But tis his peculiar Care of Mankind, moſt eminently diſcovered in his Promiſes to 
them, that ſhews his Bounty and Goodneſs; and conſequently engages their Hearts 
in Love and Affection to him. This ablation of an Heart, fixed with dependance, on and 
affection to him, is the moſt acceptable Tribute we can pay him; the Foundation of 


true Devotion; and Life of all Religion. What a value he puts on this depen- 


ding on his Word, and reſting fatisfied in his Promiſes, we have an Example in 
Abraham ; "whoſe Faith was counted to him for Righteouſneſs ; as we have before re- 


| marked out of Rom. iv. And his relying firmly on the Promiſe of God, without any 
doubt of its Performance, gave him the Name of the Father of the Faithful; and 


gained him ſo much favour with the Almighty, that he was called the Friend of God : 
The higheſt and moſt glorious Title can be beſtowed on a Creature. The thing pro- 
miſed was no more, but a Son by his Wife Sarah; and a numerous Poſterity by him, 
which ſhould poſſeſs the Land of Canaan. Theſe were but temporal Bleſſings; and 
(excuſe the Birth of a Son) very remote; Such as he ſhould never live to ſee,” nor in 

is own Perſon have the Benefit of. But becauſe he queſtioned not the Performance 


of it; but reſted fully ſatisfied in the Goodneſs, Truth, and Faithfulneſs of God who 


had promiſed ; it was counted to him for Righteouſneſs. Let us ſee how St, Pax! 
expreſſes it; Rom. iv. 18-22. Who, againſt hope, believed in hope, that he might become 
the Father of many Nations ; According to that which was ſpoken, ſo ſhall thy Seed be. 
And being not weak in bis Faith, be conſidered not his own Body now dead, when he was 


above an hundred Tears old; neither yet the deadneſs of Sarah's Womb. He ſtaggered 


not at the Promiſe of God through unbelief, but was ſtrong in Faith, giving Glory to God; 
And" being fully perſwaded, that what he had promiſed, he was able to perform. And 
THEREFORE, it was imputed to him for Righteouſneſs. St. Paul having here em- 
phatically deſcribed the ſtrength and firmneſs of Abraham's Faith, informs us, that he 


thereby gave glory to God; and therefore it was accounted to him for Righteouſneſs, 


This is the way that God deals with poor frail Mortals. He is graciouſly pleaſed to 
take it well of them; and give it the place of-Righteouſneſs, and a kind of Merit in 
his ſight: If they believe his Promiſes, and have a ſteadfaſt relying on his Veracity and 
Goodneſs. St. Paul, Heb. xi. 6. tells us; Without Faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God: 
But at the fame time tells us what Faith that is. For, ſays he, He that tometh to 
God, muſt believe that he is; Aud that be is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek 
him. He muſt be perſuaded of God's Mercy and good Will to thofe who ſeek to 
obey him; and reſt aſſured of his rewarding thoſe who rely on him, for whatever, 
either by the Light of Nature, or particular Promiſes, he has fevealed to them of 
his tender Mercies; and taught them to expect from his Bounty. This Deſcription 


of Faith (that we might not miſtake what he means by that Faith; wirhout which 
pe cannot pleaſe God, and which recommended the Saints of Old) St. Paul places 


in the middle of the Liſt of thoſe, who were Eminent for their Faith; And whom 
he ſets as Patterns to the converted Hebrews, under Perſecution; to encourage them 
to perſiſt in their Confidence of Deliverance by the Coming of *Feſus Cbriſt; And 
in their belief of the Promiſes they now had under the Soſpel. By thoſe examples 
be exhorts them not to dram back, from the hope, that was ſet before them; not 
apoſtatize from the Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion. This is plain from v. 35-38. 


of the precedent Chapter: Caſt not away therefore your confidence; which hath great ve. 


compence of Reward. Fur ge have great need of perſiſting or perſeverance; (for ſo the 
Greek Word ſignifies here, which our Tranſlation renders Patience. Vid. Luke viii. 15. ) 


That after ye have done the Will of -God;' ye might recetvt the Promiſe. For yer à littit 


Sod, uns nothing but a ſteadfaſt Relyance on the Goodneſs and Faithfulneſs of God, 
for thoſe good things, which either the light of Nature, or particular Promiſes, ha 


while, and he that ſhall come will come, and will not 'tarry." Nom the juſt ſhall live by 
Faith. zur if any man draw back, my Soul ſall have nopleaſure in him. 
The Examples of Faith, which St. Paul enumerates and propoſes in the 1 4 


Words, Chap. xi. plainly ſhew, that the Faith whereby thoſe Believers of old pleaſe 


a 


iven them Grounds to hope for. Of what avail this Faith was with God, we may 
de, , . By Faith Abel 1 unto God amore excellent Sacrifice than Cain; by which 
"was Righteow..” V. J. By Faith*Enoch mal tranſlated, m 
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be ſhould not fee Death: For before bu tranſlation he had this Teſtiniony, that he pleaſed 
God. V. 7. Noah, being warned of God of things not ſeen as get; being wary, by Faith 
prepared an Ark, to the ſaving of his. Houſe; By the which he: condemned the World,, and 
Serine Fete of the Righteouſneſs which is by Faith. And what it was that God ſo gra- 
ciouſly accepted and rewarded, we are told, v. 11.. Through Faith: ＋ Sarah berſelf 
received ffrength to concetve ſeed, and was delivered of a Child, when ſhe was paſt age. 
How ſhe came to obtain this Grace from God, the Apoſtle tells us; Becauſe ſbe judged 
bim Faithful who bad prontiſed. Thoſe therefore who pleaſed God, and were accepted 
by him before the Coming, of Chriſt, did it only by believing, the Promiſes, and rely- 
ing on the Goodneſs of God, as far as he had revealed it to them. For the Apoſtie; 
in the following Eh: tells us, v. 13. Theſe a# died in Faith, not baving received 
the accompliſhment of) the Promiſes; but having ſeen them afar off : And were per- 
[naded ef them, and embraced them. This was all that was required of them; to be 
perſuaded of, and embrace the Promiſes which they had. They could be perſaaded.of 
no more than was propoſed to them; Embrace no more than was revealed, according | 
to the Promiſes they had received, and the Diſpenſations they were under. And if | 
the Faith of things ſeen afar off; if their truſting in God. for the Promiſes he then 
ave them; if a belief of the Agſiah to come, were ſufficient to render thoſe who 
lived. in the Ages before Chriſt, acceptable to God, and Righteous before him: I de- 
hre thoſe, who tell us, that God will not, (nay, ſome go ſo. far as to ſaꝝ) cannot 
accept any, who do not believe every Article of their particular Creeds and Syſtems, 
ee why God, out of his infinite Mercy, cannat as well juſtify Man now, far 
elieving. e of Nazareth to be the promiſed A4ſfah, the King and Deliverer; . as 
thoſe heretofore, who believed only that God would, according to his Promiſe, in 
due time ſend the bas to be a King and Deliverer. 1. +: 
There is another Difficulty often to be met with, which ſeems to have ſomething 
of more weight in it: And that is, that though the Faith of thoſe before: Chriſt 5 
(believing that God would ſend the 242{f2hb, to be a Prince, and a Saviour to his Pea- 
ple, as he had promiſed ;) and the Faith of thoſe ſince his time, (believing 1 be 
that Aab, promiſed and ſent. by God) ſhall be accounted: to them for Righteouſ- 
neſs, Yet what ſhall become of all the reſt of Mankind, who having never heard of the 
Promiſe or News of a Saviour; not a Word of a Aaſfab to be ſent, or. tllat was 
come, have had ne N. ee him 2... -- 81% M od 5 
Io this I anſwer; That God will require of every Man, According to what a Man. 
hath, and not according to what be hath not. He will yot « the Improvement of 
Ten Talents, where he gave but One; nor require any one ſhould believe a Promiſe, 
of which he has never heard. The Apoſile's reaſoning, Ram. x. 14. is very juſt: Ha 
ſhall they believe in bim, of whom they have not heard? But though there be many; 
who velng Strangers to the Common-wealth of 1ſrael, were alſo Strangers to the 
Oracles of God committed to that People; many, to whom the Promile of the 44/- 
ah never came, and ſo were never in a capacity to believe or reject that Revelation: 
et God had by the Light of Reaſon, revealed to all Mankind, who would make 
uſe of that Lig t, that he was Good and Merciful. The ſame ſpark of the Divine 
Nature and Knowledge in Man, which making him a Man, ſhewed him the Law he 
was under as a Man; ſhewed him alſo the way of attoning the merciful, kind; com- 
paſſionate Author and Father of him and his Being, when he had tranſgrefled that 
w. He that made uſe of this Candle of the Lord, ſo far as to find what was his 
Duty, could not miſs to find alſo the way to Reconciliation and ForgiveneG, when 
he had failed of his Duty: Thong if he uſed not his Reafon this way; if he put out, 
or neglected this Light, he mig t, perhaps, ſe neither. | n 
The Law is the eternal, immutable Standard of Right. And 4 part of that Law | 
is, that a Man ſhould forgive, not only his Children but his Enemies, upon their 
Kepentance, aking Pardon, and Amendment. And therefore he ebuld not doubt 
that the Author of this Law, and God of Patience and Conſolation, who is rich in 
Mercy, would forgive his frail Off. ſpring ; if they acknowledged their Faults, diſ- 
pproved the Iniquity of their Tranſgreſſions, beg d his Pardon, and reſolved in ear- 
nelt for the future £0 conform their Actions to this Rule, which they owned to be 
Juſt and Right. This way of Reconciliation, this hope of Attonement, the Light of 
Nature revealed to them: And. the Revelation of the Goſpel having faid. nothing to 
the contrary, leaves them to ſtand and fall to their own Father and Maſter, whoſe 
Goodneſs and Mercy is over all his Works  . _ 1 
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1 Reaſonableneſs of Cbriſtiantiy, 1 
I know ſome are forward to urge that place of the 4&s, Chap. iv. as contrary to 
this. The Words, v. 10.and 12. ſtand thus: Beit known unto you all, and to all the 
People of Iſrael, that by the Name of Jeſus Chriſt of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, who 


God raiſed from the Dead, even by him doth this Man, Ci. e. The lame Man reſtored 


by Peter] ſtand here before you whole. This is the Stone which is ſet at nought by you 
Builders, which is become the Head of the Corner. Neither is there Salvation in any other. 
For there is none other Name under Heaven given among Men, in which we muſt be ſaved, 
Which, in ſhort, is, that Jeſ#s is the only true Aaſſiah; neither is there any other 
Perſon, 'but he, given to be a Mediator between God and Man, in whoſe Name we 
may ask, and hope for Salvation. „ eee Fru e 


It Will here poſſibly be asked, Quorſum perditio bec ? What need was there of a 


Saviour? What Advantage have we by Jeſus Chriſt? 


It is enough to juſtifie the Fitneſs of any thing to be done, by reſolving it into the 


wiſdom of God, who has done it; though our ſhort Views, and narrow Underſtan- 
dings, may utterly incapacitate us to ſee that Wiſaom, and to judge rightly of it. 
We know little of this viſible, and nothing at all of the ſtate of that intellectual World, 
wherein'are infinite Numbers and Degrees of Spirits out of the reach of our Ken or 
Gueſs: And therefore know not what Tranſactions there were between God and our 
Saviour, in reference to his Kingdom. We know not what need there was to ſt ur 

a Head and a Chieftain, in Oppoſition to the Prince of this World, the Prince of th 
;Power of the Air, &c. Whereof there are more than obſcure Intimations in Scripture. 
And we ſhall take too much upon us, if we ſhall call God's Wiſdom or Providence 
to account, and pertly condemn for needleſs, all that our weak, and perhaps biaſſed 


'Vxderſtandings, cannot account four. ELLE. 
Though this general. Anſwer be Reply enough to the forementioned Demand, and 
uch as à rational Man, or fair Searcher after Truth, will acquieſce in; yet in this 
particular caſe, the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God has ſhewn himſelf fo viſibly to 
common” Apprehenſions, that it hath furniſhed us abundantly wherewithal to ſatisfie 
the curious and inquiſitive, who will not take a Bleſſing, unleſs they be inſtructed what 


need they had of it; and why it was beſtowed upon them. The great and many Ad- 


vantages'we receive by the coming of Jeſus the Mah, will ſhew, that it was not 
without need, that he was ſent into the World, © © | 
The Evidence of our Saviour's Mifſion from Heaven is ſo great, in the multitude of 


"Miracles he did before all ſorts of People, that what he delivered cannot but be recei- 


ved as the Oracles of God, and unqueſtionable Verity. For the Miracles he did were 
-ſo ordered by the divine Providence and Wiſdom, that they never were, nor could be 
"denied by any of the Enemies or Oppoſers of Chriſtianity” 0 
Though the Works of Nature, in every 2 of them, ſufficiently evidence a Deity; 
Jet the World made ſo little uſe. of their Reaſon, that they ſaw him not, where even 
the Impreſſions of himſelf he was eaſie to be found, Senſe and Luft blinded their 
Minds in ſome, and a careleſs Inadvertency in others, and fearful Apprehenſions in 
moſt (Who either believed there were, or could not but ſuſpect there might be, ſupe- 
riour unknown Beings) gave them up into the Hands of their Prieſts, to fill their 
Heads with falſe Notions of the Deity, and their Worſhip with fooliſh Rites, as they 
pleaſed: And what Dread or Craft once began, Devotion ſoon made ſacred, and Reli- 
gion immutable. In this State of Darkneſs and Ignorance of the true God, Vice and 
"Superſtition held the World. Nor could any help be had, or hoped for from Reaſon 3 
which could not be heard, and was judged to have nothing to 00 in the caſe: The 
Prieſts, every where, to ſecure their Empire, having excluded Reaſon from having 
any thing to do in Religion. And in the croud of wrong Notions, and invented 
Rites, the World had almoſt loſt the fight of the one only true God. The rational 
and thinking part of Mankind, tis true, when they ſought after him, found the one 
Supreme, inviſible God: But if they acknowledged and worſhipped him, it was only 
in their own Minds. They kept this Truth locked up in their own Breaſts as a Secret, 
nor ever durſt venture it amongſt the People, much leſs amongft the Prieſts, thoſe 


© wary Guardians of their on Creeds and profitable Inventions. Hence we ſee that 
©Reaſon,' ſpeaking never ſo clearly to the wiſe and virtuous, had never Authority 


enough to prevail on the Multitude, and to perſuade the Societies of Men, that there 
was but one God, that alone was to be owned and worſhipped. The Belief and Wor- 
ſhip of one God, was the National Religion of the Iraelites alone: And if we will 
conpecr it, it was introduced and ſupported amongſt the People by Revelation. They 


A 


were 


as delivered in the Scriptures. — 
were in Goſhen, and had Light, whilſt the reſt of the World were in almoſt Egyp- 
tian Darkneſs, without God in the World, There was no part of Mankind, who had 
quicker Parts, or improved them more; that had a greater light of Reaſon, or fol- 
lowed it farther in all ſorts of Speculations than the Arbenians : And yet we find 
but one Socrates amongſt them, that oppoſed and laughed at their Polytheiſm, and 
wrong Opinions of the Deity 3 and we ſee how they rewarded him for it. Whatſo- 
ever Plato, and the ſobereſt of the Philoſophers thought of the Nature and Being of 
the One God, they were fain, in their outward Profeſſions and Worſhip, to go with 
the Herd, and keep to the Religion eſtabliſhed by Law: Which what it was, and 
how it had diſpoſed the Minds of theſe knowing, and quick-fighted Grecians, St. Paul 
tells us, As xvii. 22---29. Te Men of Athens, ſays he, I perceive that in all Things ye 
are too ſuperſtitions. For as J paſſed by, and beheld your Devotions, I found an Altar 
with this Inſcription, TO THE VNKOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye ignorantly wor- 
ſhip, him declare I unto you. God that made the World, and all Things therein, ſeeing 
that he is Lord of Heaven and Earth, dwelleth not in Temples made with Hands: Nei- 
ther is worſhipped with Mens Hands, as though he needed any thing, ſeeing be giveth 
unto all Life, and Breath, and. all Things; and hath made of one Blood all the Nations 
of Men, for to dwell on the face of the Earth; and hath determined the Times before 
appointed, and the Bounds of their Habitations ; That they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if hap- 
ty they might feel him out, and find him, though he be not far from every one of us. 


Here he tells the Athenians, that they, and the reſt of the World (given up to Su- 


perſtition ) whatever Light there was in the Works of Creation and Providence, to 
ead them to the true God, yet they few of them found him. He was every where 
near them; yet they were but like Poeple groping and feeling for ſomething in the 
dark, and did not ſee him with a full clear Day-light 3 But thought the Godhead like to 
Gold, and Silver, and Stone, graven by Art and Mans Device. 
In this ſtate of Darkneſs and Error, in reference to the True God, our Saviour 
found the World. But the clear Revelation he brought with him, diſſipated this 
Darkneſs ; made the One Inviſible True God known to the World: And that with ſuch 
Evidence and Energy, that Polytheiſm and Idolatry hath no where been able to with- 
ſtand it: But wherever the preaching of the Truth he delivered, and the Light of 
the Goſpel hath come, thoſe Miſts have been diſpelled. And in effect we ſee that 
fince our Saviour's time, the Belief of One God has prevailed and ſpread it ſelf over the 
face of the Earth. For even to the Light that the Meſſiah brought into the World 
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with him, we muſt aſcribe the owning, and Profeſſion of One God, which the Aabo- 


metan Religion had derived and borrowed from it. So that in this ſenſe it is certainly 
and manifeſtly true of our Saviour, what St. John ſays of him; 1 John iii. 8. For this 
Purpoſe the Son of God was manifeſted, that he might deſtroy the Works of the Devil. 


This Light the World needed, and this Light it received from him: That there is 


but One God, and he Eternal, Inviſible; not like to any viſible Objects, nor to be repre- 
ſented by them. FR) (nj | | | 

If it be asked, whether the Revelation to the Patriarchs by Moſes, did not teach 
this, and why that was not enough? The Anſwer is obvious; that however clearly 
the Knowledge of One Inviſible God, maker of Heaven and Earth, was revealed to 
them; yet that Revelation was ſhut up in a little corner of the World; amongſt a 
People by that very Law, which they received with it, excluded from a Commerce 
and Communication with the reſt of Mankind. The Gentile World in our Saviour's 
time, and ſeveral Ages before, could have no Atteſtation of the Miracles, on which 
the Hebrews built their Faith, but from the Jews themſelves; a People not known 
to the greateſt part of Mankind; Contemned and thought vilely of by thoſe Nations 
that did know them; and therefore very unfit and unable to propagate the Doctrine 
of One God in the World, and diffuſe it through the Nations of the Earth, by the 
ſtrength and force of that ancient Revelation, upon which they had received it. But 
our Saviour, when he came, threw down this Wall of Partition; and did not con- 
fine his Miracles or Meſſage to the Land of Canaan, ot the Worſhippers at Jeruſalem. 
Bur he himſelf preached at Samaria, and did Miracles in the Borders of Zyre and 
Sydon, and before Multitudes of People gathered from all Quarters. And after his 
Reſurrection, ſent his Apoſtles amongſt the Nations; accompanied with Miracles; 
which were done in all Parts ſo frequently, and before fo many Witneſſes of all ſorts, 
in broad Day-light, that, as I have before obſerved; the Enemies of Chriſtianity have 
never dared to deny them; no, not Julian himſelf: Who neither wanted Skill nor 
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Power to enquire. into the Truth; nor would have failed to have proclaimed and ex- 
poſed it, if he could have detected any Falſhood in the Hiſtory of the Goſpel; or 
found the leaſt ground to queſtion the Matter of Fact publiſhed of Chriſt, and his 
Apoſtles. The Number and Evidence of the Miracles done by our Saviour and his 
Followers, by the power and force of Truth, bore down this mighty and accompliſhed 
Emperor, and all his Parts, in his own Dominions. He durſt not deny fo plain Mat- 
ter of Fact; which being granted, the truth of our Saviour's Doctrine and Miſſion 


unavoidably follows; notwithſtanding whatſoever artful Suggeſtions his Wit could 


invent, or Malice ſhould offer, to the contrary. 1 gt 328 2 

2. Next to the Knowledge of one God; Maker of all Things; a clear Knowledge 
of their Duty was wanting to Mankind. This part of Knowledge, though cultivated 
with ſome Care, by ſome of the heathen Philoſophers z yet got little footing among 
the People. All Men indeed, under pain of diſpleaſing the Gods, were to frequent 
the Temples: Every one went to their Sacrifices and Services: But the Prieſts made it 
not their Buſineſs to teach them Yirtue. If they were diligent in their Obſervations 
and Ceremonies z punctual in their Feaſts and Solemnities, and the Tricks of Reli- 
gion ; the holy Tribe aſſured them, the Gods were plęaſed; and they looked no far- 
ther. Few went to the Schools of the Philoſophers, to be inſtructed in their Duties; 
and to know what was Good and Evil in their Action. The Prieſts fold the better 
Pennyworths, and therefore had all the Cuſtom. Luſtrations and Proceſſions were 
much eaſier than a clean Conſcience, and a ſteady courſe of Virtue; and an expiatory 
Sacrifice, that attoned for the want of it, was much more convenient, than a ſtrict 
and holy Life. No wonder then, that Religion was every where diſtinguiſhed from, 
and preferred to Virtue; and that it was dangerous Herelic and Prophaneneſs to think 
the contrary. So much Vertue as was neceſſary to hold Societies together; and to 
contribute to the quiet of Governments, the Civil Laws of Commonwealths taught, 
and forced upon Men that lived under Magiſtrates. But theſe Laws, being for the 
moſt part made by ſuch, who had no other Aims by their own Power, reached no 
farther than thoſe things, that would ſerve to tie Men together in ſubjection; or at 
moſt, were directly to conduce to the Proſperity. and temporal Happineſs of any 
People, But zatural Religion in its full extent, was no where, that I know, taken 
care of by the force of natural Reaſon. It thould ſeem by the little that has hi- 
therto been done in it, that tis too hard a Task for unaſſiſted Reaſon, to eſtabliſ Mo- 
rality in all its Parts upon its true Foundations, with a clear and convincing Light. 
And tis at leaſt a ſurer and ſhorter Way, to the Apprehenſſons of the vulgar, and 
maſs of Mankind, that one manifeſtly ſent from God, and coming with viſible Au- 
thority from him, ſhould, as a King and Law-maker, tell them their Duties; and 
require their Obedience; than leave it to the long, and ſometimes intricate Dedu- 
ions of Reaſon, to be made out to them. Such trains of Reaſonings the greateſt 
part of Mankind have neither leiſure to weigh; nor, for want of Education and Uſe, 
Skill to judge of. We fee how unſucceſsful in this, the Attempts of Philoſophers 
were before our Seviout's time. How ſhort; their ſeveral. Syſtems came of the per- 
fection of a true and compleat Alorality is very viſible. And if, ſince that, the Chri- 
ſtian Philoſophers have much outdone them ; yet we may obſerve, that the firſt know- 


| ledge of the Truths they have added, are owing to Revelation: Though as ſoon as 


they are heard and conſidered,” they are found to be agreeable to Reaſon 3: and ſuch 
as can by no Means be contradicted. Every — obſerve a great many Truths, 
which he receives at firſt from others, and readily aſſents to, as conſonant to Reaſon, 
which he would have ſound it hard, and perhaps beyond his Strength to have diſco- 
vered himſelf. Native and original Truth, is not ſo gafily wrought out of the Mine, 
as we, Who have it delivered, ready dug and faſſioned into our Hands, are apt to ima- 
gine, | And how often at fifty or chreeſcore Years old are thinking Men told, what 
they wonder how they could miſs thinking of? Which yet their own Contemplations 
did not, and poſſibly never would have helped them to. Experience ſhews that the 


knowledge of Morality, by meer natural Light, (how: agreeable ſoever it be to it) 
makes ut a flow Pregreſs, and little advance in the World. And the reaſon of it 
is not hard to be found; in Men's Neceſſities, Paſſions, Vices, and miſtaken Intereſts, 
which turn their Thoughts another way: And the deſigning Leaders, as well as fol- 
lowing Herd, find it not to their Purpoſe. to impley much of their Meditations this 
way. Or whatever elſe was the Cauſe, tis plain in Fact, that human Reaſon. un- 
afliſted, failed Men in its great and proper buſineſs of Aaurality. It never from un- 


queſtionable 
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queſtionble Principles, by clear Deductions, made out an entire Body of the L2 of 
Nature. And he that ſhall collect all the moral Rules of the Philoſophers, and com- 
pare them with thoſe contained in the New Teſtament, will find them to come ſhort 
of the Morality delivered by our Saviour, and taught by his Apoſtles ; a College made 
up for the moſt part of ignorant, but inſpired Fiſhermen. 
Though yet, if any one ſhould think, that out of the Sayings of the wife Heathens; 
before our Saviour's time, there might be a Collection made of all thoſe Rules of 
Morality, which are to be found in the Chriſtian Religion; yet this would not at all 
hinder, but that the World nevertheleſs ſtood as much in need of our Saviour, and 
the Morality delivered by him. Let it be granted (though not true) that all the 
Moral Precepts of the Goſpel were known by ſome Body or other, amongſt Man- 
kind, before. But where, or how, or of what uſe, is not conſidered. Suppoſe they 
may be picked up here and there; ſome from Solon and Bias in Greece; others from 
Tully in Italy: And to compleat the Work, let Confutins, as far as China, be conſul- 
ted; and Auacarſis the Scythian contribute his Share. What will all this do, to 
give the World a compleat Morality, that may be to Mankind, the unqueſtionable 
ule of Life and Manners ? I will not here urge the impoſlibility of collecting from 
Men, fo far diſtant from one another, in Time, and Place, and Languages. I will 
ſuppoſe there was a Stobeus in thoſe Times, who had gathered the moral Sayings 
from all the Sages of the World. What would this amount to, towards being a 
ſteady Rule; a certain Tranſcript of a Law that we are under? Did the ſaying of 
Ariſtippus, or Confutius, give it an Authority? Was Zeno a Law-giver to Mankind? 
If not, what he or any other Philoſopher delivered, was but a ſaying of his. Man- 
kind might hearken to it, or reject it, as they pleaſed 3 or as it ſuited their Intereſt; 
Paſſions, Principles or Humours. They were under no Obligation : The Opinion of 


this or that Philoſopher, was of no Authority. And if it were, you muſt take all 


he faid under the ſame Character. All his Dictates muſt go for Law, certain and 
true; or none of them. And then, If you will take any of the moral Sayings of 
. (many whereof Seneca quotes with Eſteem and Approbation) for Precepts 
of the Law of Nature; you muſt take all the reſt of his Doctrine for ſuch too; or 
elſe his Authority ceaſes: And ſo no more is to be received from him, or any of the 
Sages of old, for parts of the Law of Nature, as carrying with-it an Obligation to 
be obeyed, but what they prove to be ſo. But ſuch a Body of Erhicks, proved to be 
the Law of Nature, from Principles of Reaſon, and reaching all the Duties of Life; 
I think no Body will ſay the World had before our Saviour's time. I is not enough, 
that there were up and down ſcattered Sayings of wiſe Men, conformable to right 
Reaſon. The Law of Nature, is the Law of Convenience too: And tis no wonder, 
that thoſe Men of Parts, and ſtudious of Virtue z (who had occaſion to think on any 
particular part of it,) ſhould by Meditation light on the right, even from the obſervable 
Convenience and Beauty of it; without making out its Obligation from the true 
Principles of the Law of Nature, and Foundations of Morality. But theſe incohe- 
rent Apophthegms of Philoſophers, and wiſe Men; however excellent in themſelves, 
and well intended by them, could never make a Morality, whereof the World could 
be convinced, could never riſe to the force of a Law that Mankind could with cer- 
tainty depend on. Whatſoever ſhould thus be univerſally uſeful, as a Standard to 
which Men ſhould conform their Manners, muſt have its Authority either from Rea- 
(on or Revelation. Tis not every Writer of Morals, or Compiler of it from others, 
that can thereby be erected into a Law-giver to Mankind ; and a Dictator of Rules, 
which are therefore valid, becauſe they are to be found in his Books; under the au- 
thority of this or that Philoſopher. He that any one will pretend to ſet up in this 
kind, and have his Rules paſs for authentick Directions, muſt ſhew, that either he 
builds his Doctrine upon Principles of Reaſon, ſelf evident in themſelves ; and that 
he deduces all the parts of it from thence, by clear and evident Demonſtration : Or 
muſt. ſhew his Commiſſion from Heaven, that he comes with Authority from God, 
to deliver his Will and Commands to the World. In the former way, no body that 
I know before our Saviour's time, ever did, or went about to give us a Morality. 
'Tis true there is a Law of Nature; but who is there that ever did, or undertook to 
give it us all entire, as a Law; no more, nor no leſs, than what was contained in, 
and had the Obligation of that Law? Who ever made out all the parts of it, put 
them together, and ſhewed the World their Obligation? Where was there any ſuch 
Code, that Mankind might have recourſe to; as their unerring Rule, ae our 
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Saviour's time? If there was not, tis plain, there was need of one to give us ſuch 4 
Morality ; ſuch a Law, which might be the ſure guide of thoſe who had a deſire to 
go right; and if they had a Mind, need not miſtake their Duty, but might be cer- 
tain when they had performed, when failed in it. Such a Law of Morality Jeſus 
Chriſt hath given us in the New Teſtament ; but by the latter of theſe ways, by Re- 
velation. We have from him a full and ſufficient Rule for our direction, and con- 
formable to that of Reaſon. But the truth and obligation of its Precepts have their 
force, and are put paſt doubt to us, by the evidence of his Miſſion. He was ſent by 
God: His Miracles ſhew it; and the Authority of God in his Precepts cannot be 
ueſtioned. Here Morality has a ſure Standard, that Revelation vouches, and Rea- 
on cannot gainſay, nor queſtion 3 but both together witneſs to come from God the 
great Law maker. And ſuch an one as this out of the New Teſtament, I think the 
World never had, nor can any one ſay is any where elſe to be found. Let me ask 
any one, who is forward to think that the Doctrine of Morality was full and clear 
in the World, at our Saviour's Birth; whether would he have directed Brutus and 
Cafſins, (both Men of Parts and Virtue, the one whereof believed, and the other diſ- 
believed a future Being) to be ſatisfied in the Rules and Obligations of all the parts 
of their Duties; if they ſhould have asked him where they might find the Law they 
were to live by, and by which they ſhould be charged or acquitted as guilty or inno- 
cent? If to the ſayings of the Wiſe, and the Dectarations of Philoſophers, he ſends 
them into a wild Wood of uncertainty, to an endleſs maze, from which they ſhould 
never get out: If to the Religions of the World, yet worſe: And if to their own 
Reaſon, he refers them to that which had ſome light and certainty; but yet had hi- 
therto failed all Mankind in a perfect Rule; and we ſee, refolved not the Doubts 
that had riſen amongſt the ſtudious and thinking Philoſophers 3 nor had yet been able 
to convince the civilized parts of the World, that they had not given, nor could, 
without a Crime, take away the Lives of their Children, by expoſing them. 
If any one ſhall think to excuſe human Nature, by laying blame on Men's Neg /:- 
gence, that they did not carry Morality to an higher pitch; and make it out entire 
in every part, with that clearneſs of Demonſtration which ſome think k capable of ; 
he belps not the matter. Be the cauſe what it will, our Saviour found Mankind un- 
der a Corruption of Manners and Principles, which Ages after Ages had prevailed, 
and muſt be confeſſed was not in a way or tendency to be mended. The Rules of 
Morality were in different Countries and Sects, different. And natural Reaſon no 
where had, nor was like to Cure the Defects and Errors in them. Thoſe juſt meaſures 
of Right and Wrong, which neceſſity had any where introduced, the 1 

ſcribed, or Philoſophy recommended, ſtood not on their true Foundations. The. 
were looked on as Bonds of Society, and Conveniencies of common Liſe, and laudable 
Practiſes. But where was it that their Obligation was throughly known and allowed, 
and they received as Precepts of a Law; of the higheſt Law, the Law of Nature? 
That could not be, without a clear knowledge and acknowledgment of the Law- 
maker, and the great Rewards and Puniſhments, for thoſe that would or would not 
obey him. Bur the Religion of the Heathens, as was before obſerved, little concerned 
itſelf in their Morals. The Prieſts, that delivered the Oracles of Heaven, and pre- 
tended to ſpeak from the Gods; ſpoke little of Virtue and a good Life. And on the 
other ſide, the Philoſophers, who ſpoke from Reaſon,” made not much mention of 
the Deity in their Et hicks. They depended on Reaſon and her Oracles; which contain 
nothing but Truth: But yet ſome parts of that Truth lie too deep for our Natural 
Powers eafily to reach, and make plain and viſible to Mankind, without ſome Light 
from above to direct them. When Truths are once known to us, though by Tradi- 
tion, we are apt to- be favourable to our own Parts; and aſcribe to our own Under- 
ſtandings the Diſcovery of what, in reality, we borrowed from others: Or, at leaſt, 
finding we can prove, what at firſt we learnt from others, we are forward to conclude 
it an obvious Truth, which, if we had ſought, we could not have miſſed. Nothing 
ſeems hard to our Underſtandings, that is once known: And becauſe what we ſee we 
ſee with our own Eyes, we are apt to over-Jook or forget the help we had from 
others, who ſhewed it us, and firſt made us ſee it, as if we were not at all beholden 
to them for thoſe Truths they opened the way to, and lead us into. For Knowledge 
being only of Truths that are perceived to be ſo, we are favourable enough to our 
own Faculties; to conclude; that they of their own Strength would have _ 
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thoſe Diſcoveries, without any foreign aſſiſtance; and that we know thoſe Truths, by 
the ſtrength and native Light of our own Minds, as they did from whom we received 
them by theirs, only they had the luck to be before us. Thus the whole ſtock of 
human Knowledge is claimed by every one, as his private Poſſeſſion, as ſoon as he (pro- 
ting by others Diſcoveries). has got it into his own Mind: And fo it is; but not 
properly by his own ſingle Induſtry, nor of his own e He ſtudies, tis 
true, and takes pains to make a Progreſs in what others have delivered: But their 
pains were of another ſort, who firſt brought thoſe Truths to light, which he after; 
| wards derives from them. He that travels the Roads now, applauds his own Strength 

804d Legs, that have carried him ſo far in ſuch a ſcantling of time; and aſcribes all to 


is own Vigor, little conſidering how much he owes to their 9% who cleared the 


Woods, drained the Bogs, built the Bridges, and made the Ways paflable; without 
which, he might have toiled much with little progreſs. A great many things which 
we have beed bred up in the Belief of from our Cradles, (and are Notions grown 
Familiar, and as it were Natural to us, under the Goſpel,) we take for unqueſtionable 
obvious Truths, and eaſily demnſtrable z without conſidering how long we might 
have been in doubt or ignorance of them, had Reyelation been ſilent. And many are 


beholden to Revelation, who do not acknowledge it. Tis no diminiſhing to Revela- 


tion, that Reaſon' gives its Suffrage too to the Truths Revelation has diſcovered. But 
*tis our Miſtake to think, that becauſe Reaſon confirms them to us, we had the firſt 
cerfain Knowledge of them from thence, and in that clear Evidence we now poſſeſs 
them. The contrary is manifeſt, in the defectiue Morality of the Gentiles, before our 
Saviour's time; and the want of Reformation in the Principles and Meaſures of it, 
as well as Practice. ' Philoſophy ſeemed to have ſpent its ſtrength, and done its utmoſt : 
Or if it ſhould have gone farther, as we ſee it did not; and from undeniable Principles 
given us Ethicks in a Science like Mathemathicks in every part demonſtrable, this yet 
would not have been ſo effectual to Man in this imperfect tate, nor proper for the 
Cure. The greateſt part of Mankind want leiſure or capacity for Demonſtration 3 
nor can carry a train of .Proofs, which in that way they muſt always depend upon for 
Conviction, and cannot be required to aſſent to till they ſee the Demonſtration: 
'Whereyer they ſtick, the Teachers are always put upon Proof, and muſt clear the 


Doubt by a Thread of coherent Deductions from the firſt Principle, how long, or how 


. Intricate ſoever that be. And you may as ſoon hope to have all the Day-Labourers 
and Tradeſmen, the Spinſters and Dairy Maids perſect Mathematicians, as to have 
them perfect in Ethicks this way. Hearing plain Commands, is the ſure and only 
'courle to bring them to Obedience and Practice. The greateſt part cannot know; 
and therefore they muſt believe. And I ask, whether one coming from Heaven in 
the Power of God, in full and clear evidence and demonſtration of Miracles, giv- 
ing plain and direct Rules of Morality and Obedience, be not likelier to enlighten 
the bulk of Mankind, and ſet them right in their Duties, and bring them to do 
them, than by reaſoning with them from general Notion$.and Principles of human 
Reaſon? And were all the Duties of human Life clearly demonſtrated; yet I con- 
clude, when well conſidered, that Method of teaching Men their Duties, would be 
thought proper only for a few, who had much Leiſure, improved Underſtandings; 
and were uſed to abſtract Reaſonings, But the Inſtruction of the People were beſt ſtill 
to be left to the Precepts and Principles of the Goſpel. The healing of the Sick, the 


"reſtoring ſiglit to the Blind by a Word, the raiſing, and being raiſed from the Dead, 


are matters of Fact, which they can without difficulty conceive, and that he who 
does ſuch things, 'muſt do them by the aſſiſtance of a Divine Power. Theſe things 
Pe level to the ordinarieſt Apprehenſion: He that can diſtinguiſh between ſick and 
well, lame and ſound, dead and alive, is Su of this Doctrine. To one who is 
once perſuaded that Jeſus Chriſt was ſeat by God to be a King, and a Saviour of thoſe 
who do believe in him, all his Commands become Principles; there needs no other 
Proof for the truth of what he ſays, but that he ſaid it. And then there needs no 
more but to read the inſpired Books, to be inſtructed: All the Duties of Morality lye 
there clear, and plain, and eaſy, to be underſtood. And here I appeal, whether this 
be not the ſureſt, the ſafeſt, and moſt effectual way of teaching: Nn if we add 
this farther conſideration ; that as it ſuits the loweſt Capacities of reaſonable Crea- 
'tures, ſo it reaches and ſatisfies, nay, enlightens the higheſt. The moſt elevated 
Underſtandings cannot but ſubmit to the Authority of this Bocuine as Divine; which 
roming from the Mouths of a company of illiterate Men, hath not only the atteſtation 
; 3 41 D 
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| Miraclks, but reuſou to corfiriit it: SI1be they delivered no Preceßts bit fach; as | 
though Reafon of itſelf had not clearly mate ont; yet it ful bet but affent to 
when thus diſcovered, and think itſelf mdebted for the'Diſcorety.” The Credit and 
Authority our Saviour and his Apoſtles had over thie Minds of mY by the Miracles 
they did, cempted them not to'mix (as we find in that of all the Seets and Philoſo- 
phers, and Fe = Relighblie) any . any 7. i "I omg tending bh | 
heir own By-Infereſt, or that of a'Party, in their Morality. No Tang of Prepof- 
1 er kn o Roctlteps of Pride Vanity; no Touch of entation of 


To bro our $9 Saviour, With the knowledge of the infinite, 


fuſſon out of their Affemblies, they need not be ſolicitoui bout keis Cetetnonies. 
Praiſes and Prayer; humbly offered up to the Deity, was the Wot ſp! e now demanded ; 
and in theſe every one was to look after his own Heart, and Ino that it was that alone 


ne ſeldom had maby Followers. And Tis no wondef ſhe, prevailed 
tot much in a State, whete the luconveniencles that attended her were viſible, and at 
hand, and the Reiatds doubtful and at a diſtance. Mankind, who are and mult be 
allowed to purſue their Happineſs, nay, cannot be hindred, could not but think them- 
ſelves excuſed from 4 riet Obſervation of Rules, which appeared {6 little to conſiſt 
with their chief End, Happineſs, whilſt they kept them from th won of this 

Life 3 and they had little Evidence and Securiry bf another. Lis true, they high! 
have argued the other way, and concluded, That, becauſe the good were moſt of 
thein ill treated hete; there was ani 3 Jace whęre they ſhould. meet with bet- 
ter uſage; but tis po chef did not. Their Thoughts of another Life were at belt 
obſcure, arid their Expectations uticertain. Of Malt, and Ghoſts, and the Shades 
5 artec Men, there was ſome pill 5 bur little and, and leſs minded. They had 
rhe Mattes of Sr and Arberon, of Elifian Fields, and Seats of the Blefſed: But they 
had them Fru from their Poets, mited with their Fables. And fo they looked 
mote like the Inventions of Mtg e Poetry, than the ſerious Perſuaſi- 
ons of the grave and the ſober. They came ro them bundled up amongſt their Tales 15. 
for Tales they took them. And that which rendred them more fulpedted, and leſs 17 
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ful to Virtue, was, that the Philoſophers ſeldom ſet on their Rules on Mens Minds 
and Practiſes, by Conſideration of another Life. The chief of their Arguments were 
from the Excellency of Virtue 3 and the higheſt they generally went, was the exalting 
of human Nature, whoſe Perfection lay in Virtue. And if the Prieſt at any time tal- 
ked of the Ghoſts below, and a Life after this, it was only to keep Men to their ſuper- 
; itious and idolatrous Rites, whereby the uſe of this Doctrine was loſt to the credulous 
Age, and its belief to the quicker ſighted, who ſuſpected it preſently of Prieſt- 
craft. Before our Saviour's time, the Doctrine of a future State, though it were not 
wholly hid, yet it was not clearly known in the World. *Twas an imperfe& View of 
Reaſon, or, perhaps, the decay'd Remains of an ancient Tradition, which rather 
ſeemed to float on Mens Phanſies, than fink deep into their Hearts. It was ſomething, 
they Knew not what, between being and not being. Something in Man they imagined 
might ſcape the Grave; bur a perfect complete Life of an eternal Duration, after 
this, was what entred little into their Thoughts, and leſs into their Perſuaſions. And 
they were ſo far from being clear herein, that we ſee no Nation of the World pub- 
lickly profefſed it, and built upon it: No Religion taught it, and *twas no where 
made an Article of Faith, and Principle of Religion till Jeſus Chriſt came; of whom 
it is truly ſaid, that he, at his appearing, brought Life and Immortality to Light. And 
that not only in the clear Revelation of it, and in Inſtances ſhewn of Men raiſed from 
the Dead; but he has given us an unqueſtionable Aſſurance and Pledge of it, in his 
own Reſurrection and Aſcenſion into Heaven. How hath this one Truth changed the 
Nature of Things in the World, and given the Advantage to Piety over all that 
could tempt or deter Men from it? The Philoſophers, indeed, ſhewed the Beauty 
of Virtue ; they ſer her off ſo as drew Mens Eyes and Approbation to her: But lea- 
. ving her unendowed, very few were willing to eſpouſe her. The Generality could 
not refuſe her their Eſteem and Commendation, but ſtill turned their Backs on her, 
and forſbdk her, as a match not for their turn. But now there being put into the 
Scales, on her fide, an exceeding and immortal weight of Glory; Intereſt is come about 
to her, and Virtue now is viſibly, the moſt enriching Purchaſe, and by much the beſt 
Bargain. That ſhe is the Perfection and Excellency of our Nature; that ſhe is herſelf 
a Reward, and will recommend our Names to future Apes, is not all that can now 
be ſaid for her. *Tis not ſtrange that the learned Heathens ſatisfied not many with 
ſuch airy Commendations. It has another Reliſh and Efficacy, to perſuade Men that 
if they live well here, they ſhall be happy hereafter. Open their Eyes upon the end- 
les, unſpeakable Joys of another Life, and their Hearts will find ſomething ſolid and 
zowerful to move them. The view of Heaven and Hell will caſt a Slight upon the 
ſhort Pleaſures and Pains of this preſent State, and give Attractions and Encourage- 
ments to Virtue, which Reaſon and Intereſt, and the Care of our ſelves, cannot but 
allow and:prefer. Upon this Foundation, and upon this only, Morality ſtands firm, 
and may defy all Competition. This makes it more than a Name, a ſubſtantial Good, 
worth all our Aims and Endeavours; and thus the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt has deli- 
vered it to us. 5 a | | 22 
F. To theſe I muſt add one Advantage more by Jeſus Chriſt, and that is the Pro- 


miſe of Aſſiſtance. If we do what we can, he will give us his Spirit to help us to 


do what, and how we ſhould. *Twill be idle for us, who know not how our own 
Spirits move and act us, to ask in what manner the Spirit of God ſhall work upon 
us. The Wiſdom. that accompanies that Spirit, knows, better than we, how we 
are made, and how to work upon us. If a wiſe Man knows how to prevail on his 
Child, to bring him to what he deſires, can we ſuſpect, that the Spirit and Wiſdom 
of God ſhould fail in it, though we perceive or comprehend not the ways of his 
Operation? Chriſt has promiſed it, who is faithful and juſt, and we cannot doubt of 
the Performance. Tis not requiſite on this occaſion, for the inhancing of this Benefit, 
to enlarge on the Frailty of our Minds, and Weakneſs of our Conſtitutions; how 
liable to miſtakes, how apt to go aſtray, and haw eaſily to be turned out of the Paths 
of Virtue. If any one needs go beyond himſelf, and the Teſtimony of his own Con- 
ſcience in this point; if he feels not his own Errors and Paſſions always tempting, 
and often prevailing, againſt the ſtrict Rules of his Duty, he need but look abroad 
into any Age of the World to be convinced. To a Man under the Difficulties of 
his Nature, beſet with Temptations, and hedged in with prevailing Cuſtom z tis 
no ſmall Encouragement to ſet himſelf ſeriouſly on the Courſes of Virtue, and Pra- 
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Aice of true Religion, that he is from a ſure Hand, and an almighty Arm, promi- 
ſed Aſſiſtance to ſupport and carry him through. | Mew N 

There remains yet ſomething to be ſaid to thoſe who will be ready to object, If the 
belief of Jeſus of Nazareth to be the 44z/14h, together with thoſe concomitant Ar- 
ticles of his Reſurrection, Rule, and coming again to judge the World, be all the 
Faith required as neceſſary to Juſtification, to what purpoſe were the Epiſtles written; 
I ſay, if the Belief of thoſe many Doctrines contained them, be not alſo neceflary to 
Salvation ? And if what is there delivered, a Chriſtian may believe or disbelieve, 
and yet nevertheleſs be a Member af Chriſt's Church, and one of the Faithful? 

To this, 1 anſwer, That the Epiſtles were written upon ſeyeral occaſions: And he 
that will read them as he ought, muſt obſerve what tis in them is principally aimed 
at; find what is the Argument in hand, and how managed; if he will underſtand 
them right, and profit by them. The obſerv ing of this will beſt help us to the true 
meaning and mind of the Writer: For that is the Truth which is to be received and 


believes z and not ſcatrered Senrences in Scripture-Language, accommodated to our 


Notions and Prejudices We muſt look ivto the drift of the Diſcourſe, obſerve the 
coherence and connexion of the Parts, and ſee how it is conſiſtent with it felf, and 
other parts of Scripture z if we will conceive it right. We muſt not cull out, as 
beſt ſuits our Syſtem, here and there a Period or a Verſe; as if they were all diſtinct 
and independent Aphoriſms ; and make theſe the Fundamental Articles of the Chriſti- 
an Faith, and neceſſary to Salvation, unleſs Gad has made them ſo. There be many 
Truths in the Bible, which a good Chriſtian may be whally ignorant of, and fo not 
believe z which, perhaps, ſome lay great ſtreſs on, and call fundamental Articles, be- 
cauſe they are the diltinguiſhing Points of their Communion. The Epiſtles, moſt of 
them, carry on a Thread of Argument, which in the Stile they are writ, cannot every 
where be obſerved without great Attention. And tocenfider the Texts, as they ſtand 
and bear a part in that, is to view them in their due light, and the way to get the 
true fence of them. They were writ to theſe who were in the Faith, and true Chri- 
ſtians already: And ſo could net be defigned to teach them the Fudamental Articles 
and Points neeaſſary to Salvation. The Epiſtle: to the Romans was writ to all that 
mere: at Rome, beloved of God, valled to be Saints, whoſe Faith mas ſpoken of through 
the world, Chap. i. 7, 8. To whom St. Paul's firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians was, he 
thews; Chap. i. 2,4,&c. Vuto the Church of God mhich is at Corinth, to them that are 


| ſanktified in Chrift Nſis, called tu be Saints; with all them thut in euery place call upon 


the. Name of Jejus Chrift oum Lord, both theirs and ours. I thank my God always on 
our behalf, for the grace: of God which is given yau' by Jeſas Chriſt; That in every thing 
Ne are enriched by him in all utter ance, and in all knowledge: Even as the Teftimony of 
Chriſt mas confirmed in you. So that' ye come bebind in ud Gift ; waiting for the coming 
of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt.. Andift likewiſe the ſecand- was, Tu the Church: of God at Co- 
rainth, mith all the Saints, in Achata, Chap. i. I. His next is to the Churches of G ala- 
tau. That ta the Epheſians: was, To the Saints that were at. Epheſus, and to the faith- 
ful in Chriſt Jeſus. So likewiſe, To the Saints and faithful Brethren im Chriſt at Co- 
loſſe, who; had Faith in Chriſt Ttſm, and: love to the Saints. To rhe Church of the 
Theſſalonians. T Pimothy his: Sun in the Faith. Tu Fitus his own Son, after the com. 


mon Faith. To Rlilemon lis dearly beloved, and Fellow. Iaamer. And the Author to 


the Hebrems calls thoſe he writes: tu, Huly Brethnen, partakers of the: heavenly Calling, 


Chap iii 1. From whenee it is evident, that all thoſe wum St. Faul writ to, were 


Brethren; Saints, fnitiſful in the Church, and ſo: Cbriſtiam already; and therefore 
wanted not the Fundamental Articles of the Chriſtian Religion ; without a Belief of 
which they cauld not be ſaved: Nor can it be: fo that the ſending of ſuch 
Eundamentals: was the reaſon of the 'Apoſtle's: Writing to any of them. [To fuch 
alſo St. Perer writes, as is plain from the- firſt: Chapter: of: each of his Epiſtles. Nor 
refs tte 5 76 thaw ee e ee the Fucker, end eee 20. 
reds his thus: 7b them that are: ſantFified: by God: the Father, and. in Toft 
Ghriſt,, and called. Ehe Epiſtles: therefore: being all written to che who were al- 
ready: Believers and Chriſtians, the occaſion and end of writin , could not be 
ta iuſtruct them ĩn that which Mas neceſſary to make them Chriſtians. This tis plain 
they knew and believed already; or elſe they; could: not have been: Chriſtians wut Be- 
lievers.. And they were: writ _ particular Occafionss and without thoſe Qcca- 
ſions; had not been writ;; and: ſo cannot be thought neceſſary: to Salvation: 8 2 
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as delivered in the Seriptures. 


they. reſolving Doubts; and reforming Miſtakes, are of great advantage to our Know- 
ledpe and Practice. I do not deny, but the great Doctrines of the Chriſtian Faitli 
are dropt here and tliere, and ſcattered- up and down in moſt of them. But tis 
not in the Epiſtles we are to learn what are the fundamental Articles of Faith, where 
they are promiſcuouſſy, and without diſtinction mixed with other Truths in Diſ- 
courſes that were (though for Edification indeed, yet) only Occaſional. We ſhall 
find and diſcern thoſe great and neceffary' Points beſt in the preaching of our Savi- 
our and the Apeſtles, to thoſe who were yet Strangers, and ignorant of the Faith, 
to bring them in, and convert them to it. And what that was, we have ſeen al- 
ready out of the Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts, and the Act; where they are plainly 
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laid down, ſo that no Body: can miſtake! them. The Epiſtles to particular Churches, 


beſides' the main Argument of each of them, (which was ſome: prefent Concern- 
ment of that particular Church to which they ſeverally were addrefwd) do in-many 
places explain the Fundamentals of the Chriſtian Religion, and that wiſely; by pro- 
per Accommodations to the Apprehenſions of thoſe they- were writ to, the better to 
make them imbibe the Chriſtian Doctrine, and the more eafily to comprehend ths 
Method, Reaſons, and Grounds of the great work of Salvation. Thus we ſee in the 
Epiſtle to the Romans, Adoption (a Cuſtom: well known amongſt thoſe of Rome) is 
much made uſe of, to explain to them the Grace and Favour of God, in giving 
them eternal Life's to help them to conceive how they became the Children of God, 
and to aſſure them of a ſhare in the Kingdom of Heaven, as Heirs to an Inheritance. 
Whereas the ſetting out, and confirming the Chriſtian Faith to the Hebrews, in 
the Epiſtle to them, is by Alluſions and Arguments; from the Ceremonies, Sacri- 
flees, and Otconomy of the Jews, and References to the Records of the old Teſta: 
ment. And as for the general OG they, we may ſee, regard the State and Exi- 
geneies, and ſome Peculiarities of thoſe Times, Theſe holy Writers, inſpired from 
above, writ nothing but Truth; and id moſt places very weighty Truths to us 
now ; for the expounding, clearing, and confirttiing of the Chriſtian Doctrine, and 
eſtabliſſiing thoſe in it wie had embruced ir. Bur yet every Sentetice of theirs muſt 
not be taken up; and looked on as à fundamental Article neceffary to Salvation; 
without an explicit Belief whereof, no Body conld be a Member of Chrift's Churen 
here, nor be admitted into his eternal Kingdom liereafter. If all, or moſt of the 
Truths declared in the Epiſtles, were to be received and believed as fundamental Ar- 
tieles, what then became of thoſe Chriſtians WHO were fallen aſleep? (as St. Pant 
witneſſes in His firſt to che Corinthians, muny were) before thefe things in the Epiſtles 
were revealed' to them ꝰ Moſt of che Epiſtles not” being written tiſl above twenty 
Fears after our Saviour's Aſcenſion, and ſome after thirty. r een ee, 
But farther, therefore, to thoſe who will be ready to ſay, May thoſe Truths de- 
Hvered in the Epiſtles, which are not contained in the preaching of our Saviour aud 
Bis Apoſtles, and are therefore by this Account not neceſſary to Salvation, be belies 
ved or disbelieved without any danger? May a Chriſtian ſafely queſtion or doubt of 


? 
To this Fanfiver; That the Law of Faith, being à Covenant of free Grace, God 
alone can appoint what ſhall be'necefſarily believed by every one whom he will juſtiffe. 
What is the Frith which he will accept and account” for Rigtitcouſnefs, depends 
wholly on his good Pleaſure, For tis of Grace, and not of Right, that this Faith 
ig accepted. And therefore He alone can ſet the Meaſures of it: And whiat he has 
fo appointed' and declared, is alone neceffary. No Body can add to theſe fundamen- 
ka! Artieles of Faith ; nor make any other neceſſury, but what God himſelf” tath 
made and declared to be fo: And what theſe are wllich God requires of thoſe who 
will enter into, and receive the Benefits of the new Covenant, has already been 
fliewn. An explicite belief of theſe is abſolutely required of all thoſe to whom the 
Goſpel of ſeſus Chtift is preached; and Salvation througi his Name propoſed. 
The orlſer parts of Divine Revelation are Objects of Faith, and are ſo to be re- 
eolved: Thiey are Truths' whereof no one can be rejectect; none that is once known 
to be ſuch, my or ought to be dibelieved. For to acknowledge” any Propoſition 
to be of dirine Revelation and Authority, and yet to deny or disbelieve it, is to 
offend againſt this fündamental Article and Ground of Faith, that God is true. But 
yer a grear many of the Truttis revealed in the Goſpel, every one dots, and miſt 
confeſd, + Matt may he ignorant of; nay, disbelieve, withpur danger to his Salva 
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tion: As is evident in thoſe, who allowing the Authority, differ in the Interpre: 


tation and Meaning of ſeveral Texts of Seripture, not thought Fundamental: In 


all which tis plain the contending Parties, on one ſide or t'other, are ignorant of, 
nay, disbelieve the Truths delivered in holy Writ; unleſs Contrarieties and Con- 
tradictions can be contained in the ſame Words, and divine Revelation can mean con- 
trary to it ſelf. | 7 Jay / ett = - 
1 hough all divine Revelation requires the obedience of Faith; yet every Truth of 
inſpired Scriptures is not one of thoſe; that by the Law of. Faith is requizes to be 
explicitly believed to Juſtification, |, What thoſe are, we have ſeen by what our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles propoſed to, and required in thoſe whom they converted to 
the Faith. Thoſe are Fundamentals, which tis not enough not to disbelieve: Every 
one is required actually to aſſent to them. But any other Propoſition contained in 
the Scripture, which God has not thus made a neceſſary part of the Law of Faith, 
(without an actual aſſent to which he will not allow any one to be a Believer) a Man 
may be ignorant of, without hazarding his Salvation by a defect in his Faith. He 
believes all that God has made neceſſary for him to believe, and aſſent to: And 
as for the reſt of divine Truths, there is nothing more required of him, but that 
he receive all the parts of divine Revelation, with a Docility and Diſpoſition: 
repared to imbrace, and aſſent to all Truths coming from God; and ſubmit. 
his Mind to whatſoever ſhall appear to him to bear that Character. Where 
he, upon fair Endeavours, underſtands it not; how can he avoid being igno- 
rant? And where he cannot put ſeveral Texts, and make them conſiſt together 3 
what Remedy? He muſt either interpret one by the other, or ſuſpend his Opinion. 
He that thinks that more is, or can be required, of poor frail Man in Matters of 
Faith, will do well to conſider. what Abſurdities he will run into., God out of the 
infiniteneſs of his Mercy, has dealt with Man as a compaſſionate and tender Father. 
He gave him Reaſon, and with it a Law: That could not be otherwiſe than what 
Reaſon ſhould dictate; unleſs. we ſhould think, that a reaſonable Creature ſhould 
have an unreaſonable Law. But conſidering the frailty of Man, apt to run into Cor- 
ruption and Miſery, he promiſed a Deliverer, whom in his good time he ſent; and 
then declared to all Mankind, that whoever would believe him to be the Saviour 
omiſed, and take him now raiſed from the dead, and conſtituted the Lord and 
Judge of all Men, to be their King and Ruler, ſhould be ſaved. This is a plain in- 
telligible Propoſition; and the all- merciful God ſeems herein to have conſulted the 
r of this World, and the bulk of Mankind. Theſe are Articles that the labour- 
ing and illiterate Man may comprehend. This is a Religion ſuited to vulgar Capa- 
cities; and the ſtate of Mankind in this World, deſtined to Labour and Travel. 
The Writers and Wranglers, in Religion fill it with Niceties, and dreſs it up with 
Notions, which they make neceſſary and fundamental parts of it; as if there were 
no way into the Church, but through the Academy or Lyceum. The greateſt part 
of Mankind have not leiſure for Learning and Logick, and ſuperfine Diſtinctions 
of the Schools. Where the Hand is uſed to the Plough and the Spade, the Head 
is ſeldom elevated to ſublime: Notions, or exerciſed in myſterious Reaſoning. Tis 
well if Men of that Rank (to ſay nothing of the other Sex) can comprehend plain 
Propoſitions, and a ſhort Reaſoning about Things familiar to their Minds, and nearly 
allied to their daily Experience. Go beyond this, and you amaze the greateſt part 
of Mankind: And may as well talk Arabick to a poor day Labourer, as the No- 
tions and Language that the Books and Diſputes of Religion are filled with; and as 
don pou ll be underſtood, The Diflenting Congregations are ſuppoſed by their 
eac to be more accurately inſtructed in Matters of Faith, and better to un- 


derſtand the Chriſtian Religion, than the vulgar Conformiſts, who are charged with 


eat Ignorance; how truly I will not here determine. But I ask them to tell me 
eriouſſy, whether half their People have leiſure to ſtudy 2 Nay, Whether one in 
ten of thoſe who come to their Meetings in the Country, if they had time to ſtuly 
them, do or can underſtand, the Controverſies at this time ſo 9 managed amongſt 
them, about Juſtification, the ſubject of this preſent Treatiſe... I have talked with 
ſome of their Teachers, who confeſs themſelves not to underſtand the Difference in 
debate between them. And yet the Points they ſtand on, are reckon'd. of ſo great 
Weight, ſo material, ſo fundamental in Religion, that they divide Communion, and 
ſeparate upon them. Had God intended that none but the learned Scribe, the Diſ- 
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as delivered in the Scriptures. 

ater or Wiſe of this World, ſhould be Chriſtians, or be ſaved, thus Religion ſhould 

ave been prepared for them, filled with Speculations and Niceties, obſcure Terms 
and abſtract Notions. But Men of that Expectation, Men furniſhed with ſuch Ac- 
GO. the Apoſtle tells us, 1 Cor. i. are rather ſhut out from the ſimplicity of the 
Goſpel; to make way for thoſe Poor, Ignorant, Illiterate, who heard and believed 
Promiſes of a Deliverer, and believed Jeſus to be him; who could conceive a Man 
dead and made alive again, and believe that he ſhould at the end of the World, come 
again and paſs Sentence on all Men, according to their Deeds. That the Poor had 
the Goſpel preached to them; Chriſt makes a Mark as well as Buſineſs of his Miſſion, 
Aat. xi. 5. And if the Poor had the Goſpel preached to them, it was, without doubt; 
ſuch a Goſpel as the Poor could underſtand, plain and intelligible : And fo it was, 
as we have ſeen, in the preachings of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 
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I Book had not been long out, before it fell under the Correction 
of the Author of a Treatiſe, Entituled, Some Thoughts concerning the 
WU ſeveral Cauſes * Occaſions of Atheiſm, eſpecially in the preſent Age. 
No contemptible Adyerſary I'll aſſure you; ſince, as it ſeems, he has 
got the Faculty to heighten every thing that diſpleaſes him into the 
capital Crime of Atheiſm; and breaths againſt thoſe who come in his way a Peſtilen- 
tial Air, whereby every the leaſt Diſtemper is 775 into the Plague, and becomes 
Mortal. For -whaever does not juſt ſay after Mr. Edwards, cannot, tis evident, 
eſcape being an Atheiſt, or a Promoter of Atheiſm. I cannot but approve of an 
ones Zeal to guard and ſecure that great and fundamental Article of all Religion an 
Morality, That there is a God: But Atheiſt being a Crime, which for its Madnef 
as well zs Guilt, ought to ſhut a Man out of all Sober and Civil Society, ſhould be 
very Warily charged on any one by Deductions and Conſequences which he himſelf 
does not own, or at leaſt Jo not manifeſtly and unavoidably flow from what he aſſerts. 
This Caution, Charity, .L think, obliges us to: And our Author would poſſibly think 
himſelf hardly dealt with, if, for neglecting ſome of thoſe Rules he himſelf gives, 
P. 31,a0d 34. againſt Atheiſin, he ſhould be. pronounced à Promoter of it: As ratio- 
nal a Charge, 1 imagine, as ſome of thoſe he makes; and as fitly put together, 2s 
the Treatiſe of the Reaſouableneſs of Chriſtianity, Nc. brought in among the Cauſes of 
Atheiſm. However, ſhall not much complain af him, fince he joyns me, p. 104. 
with no worſe Company than two, eminently Pious and Learned * Prelates of our« B. 1 
Church, whom he makes favourers of the ſame Cunceit, as he calls it. But what has i, and the 
that Conceit to do with Atheiſm 2: Very much. That Concett is of Kin to Socinia- Author of 
niſm, and Socinianiſm to Atheiſm. Let us hear Mr. Edwards himſelf. He ſays, P. 113, 7% Naked 
1, am.o# over Spemrignized : And t eter my Book fit to be placed among the = 
Cauſes of Atheiſm. For in the & and following Pages, he endeavours to ſhew, 
That 4 Socinian i an Atheiſt, ar leſt that ſbould ſeem harjh, one that favours the Cauſe 
of Atheiſm, p. 75. For ſo he has heen , pleaſed to, mollifie, now it is publiſhed as a 
Treatiſe, what was much more harch, and much more confident in it, when it was 
preached as a Sermon. eee a little to comply with his own 
Advice againſt his fourth Cauſe of Atheiſm 3 which we have in theſe Words, pag. 34. 
Wherefore that me may effeFually prevent this Folly in our ſelves, let us baniſh Preſumption, 
Confidence, and Self-conceit 3 let us extirpate all Pride and Arrogance : Let us not liſt 
our ſelues in the Number of Capricious Opiniators. eg 1 6, 
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us Proof, and let him enjoy it. | 


A Vindication of the | 

1 ſhall leave the Sociniars themſelves to anſwer his Charge againſt them, and ſhall 
examine his Proof of my being a Socinian. It ſtands thus, pag. 112. #hen be [the 
Author of the k eaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &.] proceeds to mention the Advantages 
and Benefits of Chriſt's coming into the World, and appearing in the Fleſh, be hath not 
one Syllable of his ſatisfying for us, or by his Death purchaſing Life or Salvation, or 
any thing that ſounds like it. Thu and ſeveral other things ſhew that he is all over So- 
cinianized. Which in effect is, that becauſe I have not ſet down all that this Au- 
thor perhaps would have done, therefore Lam a Socinian. But what if I ſhould ſay, 
I ſet down as much as my Argument required, and yet am no Socinian? Would he 
from my Silence and Omiſſion give me the Lye, and ſay, I am one? Surmizes that 
may be overturned by a ſingle Denial, are poor Arguments, and ſuch as ſome Men 
would be aſhamed of: At leaft, if they are to be permitted to Men of this Gentleman's 
Skill and Zeal, who knows how to make a good uſe of Conjectures, Suſpicions, and un- 
charitable Cenſures in the Cauſe of God; yet even there too (if the Cauſe of God can 
need ſuch Arts) they require a good Memory to keep them from recoil ing upon the Au- 
thor. He might have taken notice of theſe Words in my Book, (p. 497. of this Vol.) 
« From this Eſtate of Death JESUS CHRIST RESTOREES all Mankind to Life. 
And a little lower, “ The Life which Jeſus Chriſt reſtores to all Men. And p. 5 19. 
« He that hath incurred Death for his own Tranſgreſſion, cannot LAY DOWN 
« HIS LIFE FOR ANOTHER, as our Saviour promiſes he did. This methinks 
SOUNDS SOMETHING LIKE Chr:/'s purchaſing Life for us by his Death. But 
this Reverend Gentleman has an anſwer ready, it was not in the place he would have 
had it in, it was not where I mention the Advantages and Benefits of Chriſt's coming. 
And therefore, I not having one Syllable of Chriſt's purchaſing Life and Salvation for 
us by his Death, or any thing that ſounds like it: This, and ſeveral other things 
that might be offered, ſhew that Lam ad over Socinianized. A very clear and ingenu- 
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But what will become of me, that I have not mentioned Satisfaction! 
Poſſibly this Reverend Gentleman would. have had Charity enough for a known 


Writer of the Brotherhood, to have found it by an Inendo in thoſe Words above 


quoted, of laying down his Life for another. But every thing js to be ſtrained here 


the other way. For the Author of The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. is of ne. 


ceſſity to be repreſented as a Socinian; or elſe his Book may be read, and the Truths 
in it, which Mr. Edwards likes not, be received, and People put upon examining. Thus 
one, as full of happy Conjectures and Suſpicions as this Gentleman, might be apt to 
argue. But what if the Author deſigned his Treatiſe, as the Title ſhews, chiefly for 
thoſe wlio were not yet throughly or firmly Chriſtians, propoſing to work: on thoſe 


who either wholly disbelieved, or doubted of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion? 


Would any one blame his Prudence, if he mentioned only thoſe Advantages which all 
Chriſtians are agreed in? Might he not remember and obſerve that Command of the 
Apoſtle, Rom. xiv. 1. Him that is weak in the Faith, receive ge, but not to doubtful 


Diſputations, without being a Socinian ? Did he amiſs, that he offered to the Belief 


of thoſe who ſtood off, that, and only that, which our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
preached for the reducing the unconyerted World: And would any one think he in 
earneſt went about to perſuade Men to be Chriſtians, who ſhould-uſe that as an Argu- 
ment to recommend the Goſpel, which he has obſery'd Men to lay hold on as an Ob- 
jection againſt it? To urge ſuch Points of Controverſy as neceſſary Articles of Faith, 


© when we ſee our Saviour and the Apoſtles in their Preaching urged them not as ne- 
._; Ceflary to be believed, ro make Men Chriſtians, is (by our own Authority) to add 
- Prejudices to Prejudices, and to block up our own way to thoſe Men whom we would 


have acceſs to, and prevail upon. But ſome Men had rather you ſhould write Booty, 
and croſs your own Deſign of removing Mens Prejudices to Chriſtianity, than leave 
out one tittle of what they put into their Syſtems. - To ſuch, I ſay, convince 
but Men of the Miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, make them but fee the Truth, Simplicity and 
Reaſonableneſs of what he himſelf taught, and required to be believed by his Fol- 
Jowers 3 and you need not doubt, but, being once fully perſuaded of his Doctrine, and 
the Advantages which all Chriſtians agree are received by him, ſuch Converts will 
not lay by the Scriptures, but by a conſtant Reading and Study of them, get all the 
Light they can from this divine Revelation, and nouriſh themſelves up in the Words 
of Faith, and of good Doctrine, as St. Paul ſpeaks to Timothy.” But ſome Men will 
not bear ir, that any one ſhould ſpeak of Religion, but according t the Model * 
8 4 + | | 28 ey - 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. | 
they themſelves have made of it. Nay, though he propoſes it upon the very Terms, 
and in the very Words which our Saviour and his Apoſtles preached it in, yet he 
ſnall not eſcape Cenſures, and the ſevereſt Infinuations. To deviate in the leait, or 
to omit any thing contained in their Articles, is Hereſie under the moſt invidioug 
Names in faſhion, and 'tis well if he eſcapes being a downright Atheiſt. Whether 
this be the way for Teachers to make themſeltes hearkened to, as Men in earneſt in 
Religion, and really concerned for the Salvation of Mens Souls, I leave them to con- 
ſider. What ſucceſs it has had towards perſwading Men of the Truth of Chriſtia- 
nity, their own Complaints of the prevalency of Atheiſm on the one hand, and the 
Number of Deiſts on the other, ſufficiently ſhew. 5 by 
Another thing laid to my Charge, p. 105, arid 107. is my forgetting, or rather wil- 
ful omitting ſome plain and obvious Paſſages, and ſome famous Teſtimomes in the Evan» 
gelifts 5 namely, Mat. xxviii. 19. Go teach all Nat ions, baptizing them in the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. And John i. 1. In the beginning 
was the nord, and the mord was with God, and the Word was God. And verſe 14. 
And the word was made Fleſh. Mine it ſeems in this Book, are all Sins of Omiſſion. 
And yet when it came out, the buz, and flutter and noife which was made, and the 
Reports which were raiſed, would have perſwaded the World that it ſubverted all 
Morality, and was deſigned againſt the Chriſtian Religion. I muſt confeſs Diſcourſes 
of this kind, which 1 met with ſpread up and down, at firſt amazed me; knowing 
the ſincerity of thoſe Thoughts which perſwaded me to publiſh it, (not without ſome 
hope of doing ſome Service to decaying Fiety, and miſtaken and ſlandered Chriſti- 
anity.) 1 ſatisfied my ſelf againſt thoſe Heats with this Aſſurance, that if there was 
any thing in my Book, againſt what any one called Religion, it was not againſt the 
Religion contained in the Goſpel. And for that I appeal to all Mankind. 

But to return to Mr. Edwards in particular, I muſt take leave to tell him, that if omit- 
ting plain and obvious Paſſages, and famous Teſtimonies in the Evangeliſts, be a fault 
in me, I wonder why he, among ſo many of this Kind that I am! guilty of, men- 
tions ſo few. For I muſt acknowledge I have omitted more, nay, many more, that 
are plain and obvious Paſſages, and famous Teſtimonies in the Evangeliſts, than thoſe he 
takes. notice of, But if 1 have left out none of thoſe Paſſages or Teſtimonies which 
contain what our Saviour and his Apoſtles preached, and required aſſent to, to make 
Men Believers, I ſhall think my Omiſſioas (let them be what they will) no Fauits in 
the preſent Caſe. Whatever Doctrines Mr. Edwards would hare to be believed, if 
they are ſuch as our Saviour and his Apoſtles required to be believed to make a Man 
a Chriſtian, he will be ſure to find them in thoſe Preachings and famous Teſtimonies of 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles that I have quoted. And if they are not there, he may 
reſt ſatisfied, that they were not propoſed by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, as neceſ- 
ſary to be believed, to make Men Chriſt's Diſciples. 95 | TY 

If the Omiſſion of other Texts in the Evangeliſts ( which are all true alſo; and 
no one of them to be disbelieved-) be a fault, it might have been expected that 
Mr. Edwards ſhould have accuſed me for leaving out Mat. i. 18, to 23. and Afar. 
xvii. 24, 35, 50, 60. for theſe are plain and obvious Paſſages, and famous Teſtimonies in 
the Evangeliſts; and ſuch whereon theſe Articles of the Apoſtles Creed, viz. born of the 
Virgin Mary, ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried, are founded. 
Theſe being Articles of the Apoſtles Creed, are look*d upon as fundamental Doctrines: 
And one would wonder why Mr. Edwards ſo quietly paſſes by their Omiſſion; did it 
not appear that he was ſo intent on fixing his Imputation of Socinianiſm upon me, 
that rather than miſs that, he was content to drop the other Articles of his Creed. 
For I muſt obſerve to him, that if he had blamed me for the Omiſſion of the places 
| laſt quoted out of St. Matthew (as he had as much reaſon as for any other) it would 
plainly have appeared how idle and ill-grounded his charging Socinianiſm on me 
was. But at any rate he was to give the Book an ill. Name; not becauſe it was So- 


cinian ; for he has no more reaſon to charge it with Socinianiſm for the Omiſſions he 


mentions, than the Apoſtles Creed. Tis therefore well for the Compilers of that 
Creed, that they lived not in Mr. Edwards's Days: For he would, no doubt, have 
found them al over Socinianized, for omitting the Texts he quotes, and the Doctrines 
he collects out of Jobn i. and John xiv. p. 107, 108. Socinianiſin then is not the fault 
of the Book, whatever elſe it be. For I repeat it again, there is not one word of So- 
cinianiſm in it. I that am not ſo good at Conjectures as Mr. Edwards, ſhall leave 
Vol, II. TOs _ * * > | it 
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it to him to ſay, or to thoſe who can bear the plainteſs and ſimplicity of the Goſpel; 


to gueſs, what its fault is. 


Some Men are ſhrewd Gueſſers, and others would be thouglit te be ſo: But he 
muſt be carried far by his forward Inclination, Who daes not take notice, that the 
World is apt to think him a Diviner, for any thing rather than for the ſake of Truth, 
who ſets up his own Suſpicions againſt the direct Evidence of Things; and pretends 
to know other Mens Thoughts and Reaſons better than they themſelves. I had faid, 
that the Epiſtles being writ to thoſe who were already Believets, could not be ſup- 
poſed to be writ to them to teach them Fundamentals, without which they could 
not be Believers. 8 | 12 0 20 | “ 
- And the Reaſon I gave why I had not gone through the Writings in the Epiſtles, 
to collect the fundamental Articles of Faith; as I had through the Preachings of 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles, was, becauſe thoſe fundamental Articles were in thoſe 
Epiſtles promiſcuouſly, and without diſtinction, mixed with other Truths. And 
therefore we ſhall find and diſcern thoſe great and neceſſary Points beſt in the Prea- 
chings of our Saviour and the Apoſtles, to thoſe who were yet ignorant of the Faith, 
and unconverted. This, as far as 1 know my own Thoughts, was the reaſon why 1 
did (as Mr. Edwards complains, p. 109.) not proceed to the Epiſtles, and not give an 
Artount of them, as Thad done of the x. 47 As, This L imagined T had in the cloſe 
of my Book fo fully and clearly expreſſed, particularly p. 502 of this Vol. that I ſup- 
poſed no body, how willing foever, could have miſtaken me. But this Gentleman 
is ſo much better acquainted with me than I am with myſelf; ſees {6 deeply into my 


Heart, and knows ſo perfectly every thing that paſſes there; that he with aſſurance 


tells the World, p. 109. That 7 pur poſely omitted the Epiſtolary writings of the Apoſtles, 
becauſe they are fraught with other fundamental Hoctrines befides that one which I men- 


tion. And then he goes on to enumerate thoſe fundamental Articles, p. 110, 111. v7z, 


The Corruption and Degener acy of human Nuture, with the true Original of it ( the De- 
fectiun of aur firſt Parents) the Propagation of Sin and Mortality, bur Reftor ation and 
Reconciliation by Chriſt's Blood, the Eminency-and Excellency of his Prieſthood, the Effi- 
caty. of bis Death, the full Satisfaction made thereby to divine Fuſtice, and his being 


| mate an All-ſufficient Sacrifice for Sin. Chriſt's Righteonſueſs; our Juſt iſication by it, 


Election, Adoption, Sanctification, ſaving Faith, the Nature of the Goſpel, the nem Cove- 


nant; the riches e God's Mercy in the way of Salvation by Jeſits Chriſt, the certanity of 


they are not of thoſe Doctrines of Faith I was 15 oh 1 * ſuch as 
a u 1ay, 


the. Reſurrettion of human Bodies, and of the future Glory. 

Sie me leave now to ask you ſeriouſly whether theſe, which you have here ſet 
down under the Title of fandamental Doctrines, are ſuch (when reduced to Propo- 
fitions) that every one of them is required to be believed to make a Man a Chriſt ian, 
and ſuch, as without the actual belief thereof, he cannot be ſaved. If they are not 
ſo every one of them, you may call them fundamental Doctrines as much as you pleaſe, 
are required to be actually believed ro make a 


4 a Chriſtian: ſdme 


of them are ſacki-neceffary Points of Faith, and others not, you by this ſpecious Lift of 


well ſounding, but-unexplained Terms arbitrarily collected, offty make good what I 


| have ſaid, viz. that the neceflary Articles of Faith are in the Epiſtles promiſcouſly 


delivered with other Truths, and therefore they eannot be diſtinguiſhed but by fome 
other Mark than being barely found in the Epiſtles. If you fay, that they are all of 
them neceſſary Articles of Faith, I ſhall then deſire you to reduce them to fo many 
plain Doctrines, and then prove them to be every one of them required to be belie- 
ved by every Chriſtian Man te make him a Member of the Chriſtian Church. For 
to begin with the firſt, tis not enough to tell us, as you do; that the Corruption and 
Degeneracy of buman Nature, with the true Original it, (the Defection of our firft 
Parents )«the Propagation of Sin and Mortality, is one of the great Heads of Chriſtian 
Divinity. But you are to tell us what are the Propoſitions we are required to believe 
concerning this Matter: For nothing can be an Article of Faith, but ſome Propo- 


tion ; and then it will remain to be proved, that theſe Articles are neceflary to be 


believed to Salvation. The Apoſtles Greed was taken, in the EO of the Church, 
to contain all things neceſſary to Salvation; 1 mean, neceffary to be believed: But 
zou have now better thought on it, and are pleaſed to enlarge it, and we, no doubt, 
are bound to ſubmit to your Orthodoxy- 4 8 


Tube Liſt of Materials for his Creed (for the Articlesare not yet for med). Mr. Ed 
| wards cloſes, p. 111. with theſe words, Theſe are the Matters of Faith contained in 


the 


* 1 Ln * » 3 o. | 
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the Epiſtles, and they are Eſſential and Integral parts of the Goſpel it ſelf. What, juſt 

theſe ? Neither more nor leſs? If you ate ſure of it, pray let us have them ſpeedily, 
for the reconciling of Differences in the Chriſtian Church, which has been ſo cruelly 
torn about the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, to the great Reproach of Chriſtian 
Charity, and Scandal of our true Religion. | r 
. Ms. Edwards . — with two learned Terms of Eſſential and Integral Parts, 
ſufficiently proved the Matter in Queſtion, v/z. That all thoſe, he has fer down, are 
Articles of Faith neceflary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian, he grows warm 
at my omiſſion of them. This I cannot complain of as unnatural : The Spirit of Creed- 
making always ariſing from an heat of Zeal for our dun Opinions, and warm Endea- 
vours,; by all ways poflible to decry and bear down thoſe who differ in a tittle from us; 
What then could 1 expect more gentle and candid, than what Mr. Edwards has ſub: 
joyned in theſe Words? And therefore it is no wonder, that our Author, being ſenſible of 
this (viz. That the Points he las named were Eſſential and Integral parts of the Goſpel) 
would not vouchſafe to give us an Alſtract of thuſe inſpired writings (the Epiſtles] bar 
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paſſes them by with ſome Contempt. Sir, when your Angry Fit is over, and the abats- = 


ment of your Pafſion has given way to the return of your Sincerity, 1 fhall beg you 
to read this paſſage in 539. pag. of this Vol. © Theſe Holy Writers (viz. the Fen- 
« men of the Setiptures) INSPIRED from above, writ nothing but Truth, and in 
© moſt places very weighty Truths to us now, for theexpounding, clearing, and con- 
« firming of the Chriſtian Doctrine; and eſtabliſhing thoſe in it who had embraced it. 
And again, pag. 539. The other parts of DIVINE REVELATION are Objects 
% of Faith, and are ſo to be received. They are Truths, of which none that is onee 
„ known to be ſuch, i. e. revealed, may or ought to be disbelieved. And if this does 
not ſarisfie you that I have as high a Veneration for the Epiſtles, as you or any one 
can have, I require you to publiſh to the World thoſe paſſages which ſhew my 

Contempt of thein. In the mean time I ſhall defire my Reader to examine what I 
have writ concerning the Epiſtles, which is all contained between p. 537, and 540. 

of this Vol. and then to judge, whether I have made bold with the Epiſtles in what 
have ſaid of them, or this Geattkeman made bold with Truth in what he has writ of 
me. Human Frailty will not, 1 ſee, eafily quit his hold; what it loſes in one part, 
it will be ready to regain in another; and not be hindred from taking Reprizals, 


even on the moſt privileged ſort of Men. Mr. Edwards who is entrenched in Ortho- 


doxy; and fo is as ſafe in Matters of Faith almoſt as Infallibility ir elf, is yet as apt 
to Err as others in Matter of Fact. | | 
But he has not yet done with me about the Epiſtles: All his fine Draught of my 
lighting that part of the Scripture will be loſt, unleſs rhe laſt ſtrokes compleat it into 
Socinianiſm. In his following Words you have the Concluſion of the whole Matter. 
His Words are theſe. Aud more eſpecially, if I may Cunjecture, (by all means, Sit; 
Conjecturing is your proper Talent; you have hitherto done nothing elſe; and I will 
ſay that for you, you have a lucky Hand at it.) He doth this, (i. e. paſs by the Epiſtles 
with Contempt ) berauſe he knew that there are ſo many and frequent, and thoſe ſo i luſtri- 
ons and eminent Atteſt ations to the Doctrine of the ever to be adored Trinity, in theſe 
Epiſtles. Truly, Sir, if you will permit me to know what I know, as well as you do. 
allow your ſelf to conjecture what you pleaſe; you ate out for this once. The Reaſon 
why. I went not through the Epiſtles, as 1-did the Goſpels and the Acts, was that 
very Reaſon I printed, and that will be found fo ſufficient a one to all conſiderate 
Readers, that 1 believe they will think you need not ſtrain your Conjectures for ans- 
ther. And if you think it be ſo eaſie to diſtinguiſh Fundamentals from not Funda- 
mentals in the Epiſtles, I deſire you to try your Skill again, in giving the World a 


perfect Collection of Propoſitions out of the Epiſtles; - that contain afl that is required, 


and no more than what is abſolutely required to be believed by all Chriſtians, without 


which Faith they cannot be of Chriſt's Church. For I tell you, notwithſtanding 
the ſew yen have made, you have not yet done it, nor will you attirm that you have. 


His next Page, viz. 112. is made up of the ſame, which he calls, not uncharirable 


Conjectures. 7 exponnd, he ſays, John xiv. 9, &. after the Antitrinitarian Mode : 
And I make Chriſt and Adain to be Sons of God, in the ſame ſenſe, aud by their Birth, 
as the Riicoviatts generally do. 1 know not but it may be true, that the Anutitrinitari- 
any and Racovians underſtand thoſe places as I do: But 'tis more than I know that 
they do ſo. 1 took not my ſenſe of thoſe Texts from thoſe Writers, but from the 


Seriptare it ſelf} giving Light to its own meaning, by one place compared with ano- 


rher ; 
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ther : What in this way appears to me its true meaning, I ſhall not decline, becauſe 
1 am told, that it is ſo underſtood by the Racovians, whom J never yet read; nor 
embrace the contrary, though the generality of Divines I more converſe with, ſhould 
declare for it. If the ſenſe wherein I underſtand thoſe Texts be a miſtake, I ſhall be 
beholding to you if you will ſet me right. But they are not popular Authorities, or 


frightful Names, whereby I judge of Truth or Falſhood. You will now, no doubr, 


applaud your ConjeQures; the Point is gained, and Iam openly a Socinian, ſince I will 
not diſown that 1 think the Son of God was a Phraſe that among the Jews in our Sa- 
viour's time was uſed for the Mefiab, though the Socinians underſtand it in the ſame 
ſenſe; and therefore I muſt certainly be of their Perſuaſion in every thing elſe. I 
admire the acuteneſs, force, and fairneſs of your Reaſoning, and ſo I leave you to 
triumph in your Conjectures. Only I muſt deſire you to take notice, that that Orna- 
ment of our Church, and every way eminent Prelate, the late Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, underſtood that Phraſe in the ſame ſence that I do, without being a Socinian. 
You may read what he ſays concerning Nathanael, in his firſt Sermon of Sincerity, pub- 
liſhed this year. His words are theſe, p. 4. 4nd being ſatisfied that he [ our Saviour] 
was the Meſſiah, he preſently owned him for ſuch, calling him the SON OF GOD, and 
the King of Iſrael  _— WS . | 

Though this Gentleman know my Thoughts as perfectly as if he had for ſeveral 
years paſt lain in my Boſom, yet he is mightily at a loſs about my Perſon: As if it at 
all concerned the Truth contained in my Book, what hand it came from. However, 


the Gentleman is mightily perplexed about the Author. Why, Sir? What if it were 


-writ by a Scribler of Bartholomew Fair Drolls, with all that flouriſh of Declamatory 
;Rhetorick, and all that ſmartneſs of Wit and Jeſt about Capt. Tom. Unitarians, 


 - Units, and Cypbers, &c. Which are to be found between 115 and 123 Pages of a Book 


that came out during the merry time of Rope-Dancing, and Puppet-Plays? What 
is Truth, would, I hope, nevertheleſs be Truth in it, however odly ſpruced 
up by ſuch an Author: Though perhaps tis likely ſome would be apt to ſay, ſuch 


_ -Merriment became not the Gravity of my Subject, and that I writ not in the ſtile of 


a Graduate in Divinity. 1 confeſs, (as Mr. Edwards rightly ſays) my fault lies on 
the other ſide, in a want of Vivacity and Elevation: And I cannot wonder that one 
of his Character and Palate, ſhould find out and complain of my fatzeſs, which has 
ſo overcharged my Book with plain and direct Texts of Scripture in a matter capa- 


ble of no other Proofs. But yet I muſt acknowledge his exceſs of Civility to me; 


he ſhews me more kindneſs than I could expect or wiſh, ſince he prefers what I ſay 
to him myſelf, to what is offered to him from the Word of God; and makes me this 
Complemenr, that I begin to mend, about the Cloſe ; i. e. when I leave off quoting 
of Scripture: And the dull Work was done, of going through the Hiſtory of the Evan- 
geliſts and Acts, which he computes, p. 105. to take up three quarters of my Book. 
Does not all this deſerve at leaſt that I ſhould in return take ſome care of his Credit? 
Which I know not how better to do, than by entreating him, that when he takes 
next in hand ſuch a Subject as this is, wherein the Salvation of Souls is concerned, he 
would treat it a little more ſeriouſly, and with a little more Candor; leſt Men ſhould 
find in his Writings another cauſe of Atheiſm, which in this Treatiſe he has not 


thought fit to mention. Oſtent ation of Wit in general he has made a Cauſe of Atheiſm, 


5. 28. But the World will tell him, That frothy light Diſcourſes concerning the 
ſerious Matters of Religion; and Oſtent ation of trifling and misbecoming wit in thoſe 
who come as Ambaſſadors from God, under the Title of Succeſſors of the Apoſtles, 
in the great Commiſſion of rhe Goſpel is none of the leaſt Cauſes of Atheiſm. 

Some Men have ſo peculiar a way of arguing, that one may ſee it influences them 
in the repeating another Man's reaſoning, and ſeldom fails to make it their own. In 
the next Paragraph I find theſe Words: what makes him contend for one ſingle Article, 


-pith the excluſion of all the reſt? He pretends it is this, That all Men ought to under- 


ſtand their Religion. This, I confeſs, is a Reaſoning, I did not think of; nor would 


it hardly, 1 fear, have been uſed but by one, who had firſt took up his Opinion from 


the Recommendation of Faſhion or Intereſt, and then ſought Topicks to make it 
good. Perhaps the Deference due to your Character excuſed you from the trouble of 
quoting the Page where 7 pretend, as you ſay and it is ſo little like my way of Rea- 


-ſoning, that I ſhall not look for it in a Book where I remember nothing of it, and 
where, without your Direction, I fear the Reader will ſcarce find it. Though I 
have not that vivacity of Thought, that elevation of Mind, which Mr. Edwards de- 


mands, 


| Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 
mands; yet common ſenſe would have kept me from contending that there is but dne 
Article, becauſe all Men ought ro underſtand their Religion. Numbers of Propoſi- 
tions may be harder to be remembred, but tis the abſtruceneſs of the Notions, or 
obſcurity, inconſiſtency, or doubtfulneſs of the Terms or Expreſſions that makes them 
hard to be underſtood ; And one ſingle Propoſition may more perplex the Underſtan- 
ding than twenty other. But where did you find I contended for one ſingle Article, ſo 
as to exclude all the reſt? You might have remembred, that I ſay, p. 483. That the 
Article of the One only true God, was alſo neceſſary to be believed. This might 
have ſatisfied you, that I did not ſo contend for one Article of Faith, as to be at defi- 
ance with more than one. However you inſiſt on the Word one with great vigour, 
from p. 108, to 121. And you did well, you had elſe loſt all the force of that killing 
ſtroke, reſerved for the Cloſe, in that ſharp Jeſt of Vnitarians; and a clinch or two 


more of great moment. | eh en 316; SpA 

Having found by a careful peruſal of the Preachings of our Saviour and his Apo- 
ſtles, that the Religion they propoſed, conſiſted in that ſhort, plain, eaſie, and in- 
telligible Summary which I ſer down, p. 540. in theſe Words: “ Believing Jeſus to 
ce be the Saviour promiſed, and taking him now raiſed from the Dead, and conſti- 
ce tuted the Lord and Judge of Men, to be their King and Ruler. I could not for- 
bear magnifying the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Ged (which, infinitely exceeds the 
thoughts of ignorant, vain, and narrow-minded Man) in theſe following Words, 
& The All-merciful God ſeems herein to have conſulted the Poor of this World, and 


ce the Bulk of Mankind: THESE ARE ARTICLES that the labouring and illi- 


cc terate Men may comprehend. Having thus plainly mentioned more than one Article, 
I might have taken it amiſs, that Mr. Edwards ſtiould be at ſo much pains as he is, 
to blame me for contending for one Article; becauſe I thought more than one could 
not be underſtood; had he not had many fine things to ſay in his Declamation upon 
one Article, which affords him ſo much Matter, that leſs than ſeven Pages could not 
hold it. Only here and there, as Men of Oratory often do, he miſtakes the Buſineſs, 
as p. 115. Where he ſays, I urge, that there muſt be nothing in Chriſtianity that is not 
plain and exattly levelled to all Mens Mother wit. I deſire to know where I ſaid fo, 
or that the very manner of every thing in Chriſtianity muſt be clear and intelligible, every 
thing muſt be preſently comprehended by the weakeſt Noddle, or elſe it's no part of Religi- 
on, eſpecially of Chriſtianity ; as he has it, p. 119. I am ſure it is not in pag. 530,537; 
538. of my Book: Theſe, therefore to convince him that I am of another Opinion, 
I ſhall deſire ſomebody to read to Mr. Edwards: For he himſelf reads my Book with 
ſuch Spectacles, as make him find Meanings and Words in it, neither of which I put 
there, He ſhould have remembred, that I ſpeak not of all the Doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianity, nor all that is publiſhed to the World in it; but of thoſe Truths only, which 
are abſolutely required to be believed to make any one a Chriſtian... And theſe I find 
are ſo plain and eaſie, that I ſee no Reaſon why every body, with me, ſhould not 
magnifie the Goodneſs and Condeſcenſion of the Almighty.z who having out of his 
free Grace propoſed a new Law of Faith to ſinful and loſt Man, hath by that Law 
required no harder terms, nothing as abſolutely neceſſary to be believed, but what is 
ſuited to vulgar Capacities, and the Comprehenſion of illiterate Men. cnc 
Fou are alittle out again, p. 118. where you ironically ſay, as if it were my ſenſe, 
Let us have but one Article, though it be with defiance to all the reſt. Jeſting apart, 
Sir. This is a ſerious Truth, That what our Saviour and his Apoſtles preached, 
and admitted Men into the Church for believing, is all that is abſolutely required 
ro make a Man a Chriſtian. But this is without any Defiance of all the reſt, taught 
in the Word of God. This excludes not the Belief of any of thoſe many other 
Truths contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtaments, which it is the 
Duty of every Chriſtian to ſtudy, and thereby build himſelf up on our moſt Hol 
Faith; receiving with ſtedfaſt Belief, and ready Obedience all thoſe things whic 
the Spirit of Truth hath therein revealed. But that 4d the reſt of the inſpired Wri- 
tings,” of, if you pleaſe, Articles, are of equal neceſſity to be believed to make a Man 
a Chriſtian, with what was preached by our Saviour and his Apoſtles 5 that I deny, 
A Man, as I have ſhewn, may be a Chriſtian and a Believer without actually believing 
them; becauſe thoſe whom our Saviour and his Apoſtles, by their Preaching and 
Diſcourſes, converted to the Faith, were made Chriſtians and Believers barely upon 
the receiving what they preached to them. | | | 


I hope 


tz 
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'A Vindication of the 
1 hope it is no Derogation to the Chriſtian Religion, to ſay, that the Funds: 
mentals of it, i. e. all that is neceſſary to be believed iy ir ty all Men, js eaſy to be un- 
derſtood by all Men. This I thought my ſelf authorized to fay by the very eafy, and 
very intelligible Articles inſiſted on by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, which contain no- 
thing but what could be underſtood by the Bulk of 4; a Term which, I know 
not why, Mr. Edwards p. 119. is offended at, and thereupon is, after his faſhion, ſharp 
upon me about Captain Tom and his Adyrmidons, for whom he tells me I am going to 
make a Religion. The making of Religions and Creeds I leave to others, I only ſet 
down the Chriſtian Religion, as 1 find our Saviour and his Apoſtles preached it, and 
preached it to, and left it for the ignorant and unlearned Multitude. For I hope you 
go not think, how contemptibly ſoever you ſpeak of the venerable Mob, as you are 
pleaſed to dignifie them, p. 117. that the Bulk of Mankind, or in your Phraſe, the 
Rabble, are not concerned in Religion, or ought to underſtand it, in order to their 
Salvation. Nor are yon, I hope, acquainted with any, who are of that Muſcovite Di- 


vines Mind, who, to one that was talking to him about Religion, and the other 


P re face. 


World, replyed, That for the Czar indeed, and Bojars, they might be permitted to 
raiſe their Hopes to Heaven, but that for ſuch poor Wretches as he, they were not 
to think of Salvation. ; | | rh | 

I remember the Phariſees treated the common People with Contempt, and faid, 
Have" any of the "Rulers, or of the Phariſees believed in him? But this People, wha 
kwoweth not the Lam, are curſed, But yet theſe, who, in the Cenſure of the Pari- 
fees ," were curſed , were ſome of the Poor, or if you pleaſe to have jt ſo, the 
Mob,” to whom the Goſpel was preached by our Saviour, as he tells Joby's DiC 
ci les, Mat. Ti. 0 0. FEE | = i ; 2 

| OED me, Sir; that T have here laid theſe Examples and Conſiderations before 


vou ; alittle to prevail with you, not to let looſe ſuch a Torrent of Wit and Elo- 


quence againſt che Bulk of Mankind another time, and that for a mere Fancy of your 
own': For I do not fee how they here came in your way; but that you were ręſolyed 
to ſet up fomething to have a fling at, and ſhew your Parts, in what you call your 
Different ſtrain, though beſides the purpoſe. I know no body was going to a the 
Mob, what yon mnft believe? And as for me, I 95 25 you will take my word for it, 
that I think vo Mob, (no, not your venerable Mob) is to be asked, what T am to be- 
lieve ; nor that Articles of Faith are to be received by the Vote of 
other ſort of Men you will name inſtead of them. = NES 
In the following words, pag. 115. you ask, het her a Man may not underſtand thoſe 
Articles of Faith which you mentioned out of the Goſpels and Epiſtles, if they be explained 
to him, us wel as phat one I ſpeak of ? Tis as the Articles are, and as they are ex- 
plained. There are Articles that have been ſome Hundreds of Years explaining ; 
which, chere are many, and thoſe not of the moſt illiterate, who profeſs they do not 
yet underſtand. ' And to inſtance in no other but He deſcended iuto Hell, the 
—— ave not yet agreed in the Senſe of it, tho' great pains has been taken 
to ekplain it. | | | þ ths WE. 
Went, Lask, who are to explain your Articles? The Papiſts will explain 15 — of 
them one way, and the Reformed another. The Remonſtrants, and Anti-Remon- 
ſtrants give them different Senſes. And e Me T initarians and Ynitarians 
will /prafefs, that they underſtand not each others Explications. And at laſt, I think 
it may be doubted whether any Articles, which need Mens Explications, can be fo 
olearly-and certainly underſtoed, as one which is made To very plain hy the Scripture 
icſelf, as not to need any Explication at all. Such is this, that Jeſus is the 272 
Fer though you learnedly tell us, that Aab is a Hebrew Word, and no better un- 
detſtood by the Vulgar than Ardbick; yet. gueſs it is ſo fully ez lained in the New 
Teſtament, and in thoſe places 1 have quoted out of it, that no body, ho can under- 
ſtand any ordinary Sentence in the Scripture, can be at loſs about it. And tis 
plain, it needs no other Explication, than what our Saviour. and the Apoſtles gave 
it in their Preaching; for as they preached it, Men received it, and that ſufficed to 
make them Believers. n A SE aw iy 
To conclude, *when'Theard'that-thislearned'G an, who had a Name for his 
Study of the Scriptures, and Mritinꝑs on them, had done me the Honour to couſider 
my, Treatiſe, I promiſed my felf, that his Degtee, Calling, and Fame in the World, 
would have ſecured to me ſomething of Weight in his Remarks, Which: might have 
convinced me of my Miſtakes; and if he had found any in it, juſtified my 3 of 
pay | | * em. 


Club men, or any 


NReaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity &c, | 
them. But having examined what in his concerns my Book, I, to my wonder, find, 
that he has only taken pains to give it an ill Name, without ſo much as attempting 
to refute any one Polition in it, how much ſoever he is pleaſed to make a noiſe againit 
ſeveral Propoſitions, which he might be free with, becauſe they are his own : And 1 
have no reaſon to take it amiſs, if he has ſhewn his Zeal and Skill againſt them. He has 
been ſo favourable to what is mine, as not to uſe any one Argument againſt any Paſſage 


in my Book. This, which I take for a publick Teſtimony of his Approbation, I ſhall 
return him my Thanks for, when I know whether 1 owe it to his Miſtake, Convi- 


Ction, or Kindneſs. But if he writ only for his Bookſeller's ſake, he alone ought to 
thank him. 


N Fter the foregoing Papers were ſent to the Preſs, The witneſſes to Chriſtianity, 

of the reverend and learned Dr. Patrick, now Lord Biſhop of EH, fell into my 
hands. I regretted the not having ſeen it before I writ my Treatiſe of the Reaſona- 
bleneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. I ſhould then poſſibly, by the Light given me by ſo good 
a Guide, and fo great a Man, with more Confidence directly have fallen into the 


Knowledge of Chriſtianity z which in the way I ſought it, in its Source, required the 


comparing of Texts with Texts, and the more than once reading over the Evangeliſts 
and Acts, beſides other parts of Scripture. But I had the ill luck not to ſee that 
Treatiſe till ſo few Hours ſince, that I have had time only to read as far as*the end of 
the Introduction, or firſt Chapter : And there Mr. Edwards may find, that this pious Bi- 
ſhop (whoſe Writings ſhew he ſtudies, as well as his Life that he believes the Scri: 
ptures) owns what Mr. Edwards is pleaſed to call a plauſible Concert, which, he ſays, I 
give over and over again in theſe formal Words, viz. That nothing is required to be believed 
by any Chriſtian Man, but this, That Jeſus is the Meſſiah. | 

The Liberty Mr. Edwards takes in other places, deſerves not it ſhould be taken upon 
his word, that theſe formal Words are to be found over and over again in my Book, 
unleſs he had quoted rhe Pages. But I will ſet him down the formal! words which 
are to be found in this Reverend Prelate's Book, p. 14. To be the Son of God, and to be 
Chriſt, being but different Expreſſions of the ſame thing. And p. 10. It is the very ſame 
thing to believe that Feſus is the Chriſt, and to believe that Feſus is the Son of God; ex- 
preſs it how you pleaſe. This ALONE is the Faith which can regenerate a Man, and 
put a Divine Spirit into him; that is, makes him a Conquerour over the World, as Jeſus 
was, I have quoted only theſe few Words; but Mr. Edwards if he pleaſes, or any body 
elſe, may, in this firſt Chapter, ſatisfie himſelf more fully, that the Deſign of it is to 
ſhew, that in our Saviour's time, Son of God was a known and received Name or Appel- 
lation of the Maſiah, and ſo uſed in the holy Writers. And that the Faith that was to 
make Men Chriſtians, was only the believing that Feſ#s ig the Maſſiah. Tis to the truth 
of this Propoſition that he examines his Witneſſes, as he ſpeaks, p.21. And this, if 
I miſtake not, in his Epiſt. Dedicatory, he calls Chriſtianity. Fol. A. 3. where he calls 
them witneſſes to Chriſtianity. But theſe two Propoſitions, viz. That S O N of God 
in the Goſpel ſtands for Meſſiah; and that the Faith which alone makes Men Chri- 
ſtians, is the believing Jeſus to be the Meffiah, diſpleaſes Mr. Edwards ſo much in my Book, 
that he thinks himſelf authorized from them to charge me with Socinianiſin, and want 
of Sincerity. How he will be pleaſed to treat this Reverend Prelate whilſt he is alive 
(for the Dead may with good Manners be made bold with) mult be left to his deciſive 
Authority. This, I am ſure, which way ſoever he determine, he muſt, for the fu- 
ture, either afford me more good Company, or fairer Quarter. 
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TO THE 


READBERE 


T hath pleaſed Mr. Edwards, in anſwer to The Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
ſtianity, &c. and its Vindication, to turn one of the moſt weighty and im- 
port ant Points that can come into Queſtion (even no leſs than the very Fun- 
damentals of the Chriſtian Religion) into a mere Quarrel againſt the Au- 

12 tbor; as every one, with Mr: Bold, may obſerve. In my Reply to him, 1 
baue endeavoured, as much as his Objections would allow me, to bring him to the Subject 
matter of my Book, and the Merits of the Cauſe ; though bis peculiar way of writing Con- 
troverſy has made it neceſſary for me in following him ſtep by ſtep, to wipe off the Dirt he 
has thrown on me, and clear my ſelf from thoſe Falſhoods he has filled his Book with. This 
I could not but do, in dealing with ſuch an Antagoniſt 3 that by the Untruths I haue pro- 
ved upon him, the Reader may judge of thoſe other Allegations of his, whereof the Proof 
lying on his fide, the bare Denial is enough on mine, and indeed, are wholly nothing to the 
Truth or Falſhood of what is contain d in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 75 
which 1 ſhall deſire the Reader to add this farther Conſideration from his way of Writing; 
not againſt my Book, but againſt me for writing it, that if be had bad a real Conceri for 
Truth and Religion in this Diſpute, he would have treated it after another manner; and 
we ſhould have had from him more Argument, Reaſoning and Clearneſs, and leſs Boaſting, 
Declamation and Railing. It has been unavoidable for nie to take notice of a great deal 
. of thu ſort of Stuff, in anſwering a Writer who has very little elſe to ſay in the Contro- 
verſy, and ar his Strength in things beſides the Queſtion: But yet I have been ſo 
careful to take all Occaſions to explain the Doctrine of my Book, that I hope the Reader will 
not think his Pains wholly loſt Labour in peruſing thy Reply, wherein he will find ſome far- 
ther, and, 1 hope, ſatisfying, Account concerning the Writings of the New Teſtament, 


and the Chriſtian Religion contained in it. xt | 

Mr. Edwards's ill Language, which I thought perſonally to me (though ] know not how 
t had provoked a Man whom T had never had to do with) I am now ſatisfied by bis rude 
and ſcurrilous treating of Mr. Bold, is his Way and Strength in Management of Contro- 
verſy ; and therefore requires a little more Confider ation in this Diſputant than otherwiſe 
it would deſerve. Mr. Bold, with the Calmneſs of a Chriſtian, the Gravity of a Divine, 
the To hr of a Man of Parts, and the Civility of 4 well bred Man, made ſome Ani- 
madverſionꝭ on his Socinianiſm Unmask d; which, with a Sermon preuch d on the ſame 
Subject with my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, he Publiſh'd: And how be has been uſed by 
Ar. Edwards, let the World judge. | 

Iwas extremely ſurprized with Ar. Bold's Book, at a time when there was ſo great an 
Outcry againſt mine on all Hands, But, it ſeems, he is a Man that does not take up things 
upon Hearſay ; nor is afraid to own Truth, whatever Clamor or Calumny it may lye under. 
Ar, Edwards confidently tells the world, that Ar. Bold has been drawn in to eſponſe this 
Cauſe, upon baſe and mean Conſiderations. Whoſe Picture of the two, ſuch a Deſcription 
is moſt likely to give us, Tſhall leave to the Reader to judge, from what be will find in their 
Writings on this Subject. For as to the Perſons themſelves, I am equally a Stranger to 
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them both: I know not the Face of either of them: And having hitherto never had any Com- 


_ munication with Mr. Bold, I ſhall begin with him, as did with Mr. Edwards in Print; 

and here publickly return him this following Acknowledgment for what he has printed in 

this Controverſy. _ 5 i - 
” % 0 


5: 


Preface to the Reader. 
To Mr. Bold. 


S$ 1 R, | 
Hough 1 do not think I aße to return Thanks to any one for being of my Opi- 
nion, any more than to fall out with him for differing from me; yet I cannot 

but own tb all the World the Eſteem that I think is due to you, for that Proof you 
have given of a Mind and Temper becoming a true Miniſter of the Goſpel, in appear- 
ing as you have done, in the Defence of a Point, a great Point of Chriſtianity, which 
it is evident you could have no otfier Temptation to declare for, but the love of Truth. 
It has fared with you herein no better than with me. For Mr. Edwards, not being 
able to 4 youf Arguments, has found out already that you are a Aercenary, defen- 
ding Cauſe againſt your Perſuaſion for hire; and that you are ſailing to Racovia by 4 
file Wind: Such laconſiſtencies can one (whoſe Buſineſs it is to Rail for a Cauſe he 
cannot defend) put together to make a noiſe with : And he tells you plainly what- you 
muſt \ expett, if you write any more on this Argument, viz. to be pronounced a 
downright Apatate and Renegado. | | 
As oon as 1 ſaw your Sermon and Avimaduerſions, I wonder d what Scare-Crow 
Mr. Edwards would ſet up, wherewith he might hope to deter Men of more Caution 
than Senſe from readifig of them: Since Spcinianiſm, from which you were known to 
be as remote as he, I concluded would not do. The unknown Author of the Reaſo- 
ableneſs of Chriſtianity, he might make a Socinian, Mabometan, Atheiſt, or what ſort of 
Raw-head and Bloody-bones he pleaſed. But 1 imagined he had had more ſenſe than 
to venture any ſuch Aſperſſons on a Man whom, though L have not yet the Happineſs 
perſonally. to know 3 yet 1 know hath juſtly a great and ſettled Reputation amongſt 
worthy Men: And 1 thought that that Coat which you had worn with ſo much Re- 
D might have preſerved you from the er of Mr. Edwards Dunghil. 
t what is to be expected from a Warrier that hath no other Ammunition, and yet 
aſeribes ro himſelf Victory from hence, and with this Artillery imagines he carries all 
before him? And ſo Skimnagton Rides in Triumph, driving all before him by the 
Ordures that he beſtows on thoſe that come in his way. And were not Chriſtianity 
concerned in the Caſe, à Man could fcarce excuſe to himſelf the Ridiculouſneſs of 
entering into the Liſt with ſuch. a Combatant. 1 do not therefore wonder that this 
mighty Boaſter, having no other way to anſwer the Books of his Opponents, but by 
populur Calumnies, is fain to have recourſe to his only Refuge, and lay out his natu- 


| ral Talent in Vilifying and Skindering the Authors. But 1 fee, by What you have 


already writ, how much you are above that; and as you take not up your Opinions 
from Þatfhion or Intereſt, ſo you quit them not to avoid the malicious Reports of thoſe 
that do: Out of which number, they can hardly be left, who (unprovoked) mix with 
the Management of their Ganſe, Injuries and ill Language to thoſe they differ from. 
This, ac luſt Lam ſure, Zeal or Love for Truth, can never permit Falſhood to be 
E ee SIS ee ee =. 
Your Mind 1 {ee prepar'd for Truth, by reſignation of itſelf not to the Traditions 
of Men, but the Dottrine of the Goſpel, has made you mort readily entertain, and 
really enter into theimeaning of my Book, than moſt I have heard ſpeak of it. 
And lince you ſeem to me to comprehend, what I have laid together, with the ſame 
Disposition of Mind, and in the fame Senſe that I received dt, from the Holy Scri- 
ptures, I ſhall as a mark of my reſpect to you, give you a particular Account of the 
Occahion'of it. r Ar biod ,% WE”, 
Ihe beginning of the Lear in which it was publiſhed, the Gontroverſie that made 
fo-much noiſe and heat amongſt ſome of the Dillenters, coming one day accidentally 
into my Mind, drew me by degrees into a ſtricter and more through Enquiry into the 
Queſtion about Juſtification... The Scripture was direct and plain, that twas Faith 
That juſtified ; The next Queſtion then, was what Faith that Was that juſtified 5 what 
it was which, if a Man believed, it hould be ĩmputed to him for Righteouſnefs. To find 
out this, I thought orgs way was.toiſearch:the Scriptures; and thereupon be- 
took my -felf ſeriouſly to the reading of the New Teſtament, only to chat purpoſe. 
What that produced, yu and the World have een. = LETT... 
The fifſt View 1 had of it ſeemd mightily to ſatisfie my Mind, in the reaſonable- 
neſs and plainneſs of this Doctrine; but yet the general Silence I had in * 
| | reading 


Preface to the Reader. 
reading met with, concerning any ſuch thing, awed me with the Apprehenfion of 
Singularity ; till going on in the Goſpel Hiſtory, the whole tenour of it made it fo 
clear and viſible, that I more wonder'd that every body did not ſee and imbrace it; 
than that 1 ſhould affent to what was ſo plainly laid down, and fo frequently inculca- 
ted in Holy Writ, though Syſtems of Divinity ſaid nothing of it. That which added to 
my Satisfaction, was, that it led me into a Diſcovery of the marvellous and divine Wif- 
dom of our Saviour's Conduct, in all the Circumſtances of his promulgating this Do- 
ctrine; as well as of the Neceſſity that ſuch a Law-giver ſhould be ſent from God for 
the reforming the Morality of the World; two Points that I muſt confeſs, I had not 
found ſo fully and advantageouſly explain'd in the Books of Divinity I had met with; 
as the Hiſtory of the Goſpel ſeem'd to me, upon an attentive Peruſal, to give Occa- 
fion and Matter for. But the neceſſity and Wiſdom of our Saviour's opening the 
Doctrine (which he came to publiſh). as he did in Parables and figurative Ways of 
ſpeaking, carries ſuch a Thread of Evidence through the whole Hiſtory of the Evan- 
geliſts, as I think is impoſſible to be reſiſted 5 and makes it a Demonſtration, that the 
Sacred Hiſtorians did not write by concert as Advocates, for a bad Cauſe, or to give 
Colour and Credit to an Impoſture they would Uther into the World; fince they, 
every one of them, in ſome place or other, omit ſome Paſſages of our Saviour's Life, 
or Circumſtances of his Actions; which ſhew the Wiſdom and Warineſs of his Con- 
duct; and which even thoſe of the Evangeliſts, who have recorded, do barely and 
tranſiently mention, without laying any Streſs on them, or making the leaſt remark 
of what Conſequence they are to give us our Saviour's true Character, and to prove 
the Truth of their Hiſtory. Theſe are Evidences of Truth and Sincerity, which reſult 
alone from the Nature of things, and cannot be produced by any Art or Contrivance. 
How much I was pleaſed with the growing Diſcovery, every Day, whilſt I was 
employed in this ſearch, I need not ſay. The wonderful Harmony, that the farther 
I went, diſcloſed it ſelf, tending to the ſame Points, in all the parts of the ſacred 
Hiſtory of the Goſpel, was of no ſmall Weight with me and another Perſon who 
every Day, from the beginning to the end of my ſearch, ſaw the Progreſs of it, and 
knew at my firſt ſetting out, that I was ignorant whither it would lead me; and 
therefore, every Day, asked me what more the Scripture had taught me. So far 


was I from the thoughts of Socinianiſm, or an Intention to write for that or any other 


Party, or to publiſh any thing at all. But when I had gone through the whole, and 
faw what a plain, ſimple, reaſonable thing Chriſtianity was, ſuited to all Conditions 
and Capacities; and in the Morality of it now, with divine Authority, eſtabliſhed 
into a legible Law, ſo far ſurpaſſing all that Philoſophy and human Reaſon had attain'd 
to, or could poſſibly make effectual to all degrees of Mankind; I was flatter'd to think 
it might be of ſome uſe in the World; eſpecially to thoſe who thought either that 
there was no need of Revelation at all, or that the Revelation of our Saviour required 
the Belief of ſuch Articles for Salvation, which the ſettled Notions and their way of 
reaſoning in ſome, and want. of Underſtanding in others, made impoſſible to them. 
Upon theſe two Topicks the Objections ſeemed to turn, which were with moſt Aſ⸗ 
ſurance, made by Deiſts againſt Chriſtianity z but againſt Chriſtianity miſunderſtood. 
It ſeem'd to me, that there needed no more to ſhew them the Weakneſs of their Ex- 
ceptions, but to lay plainly before them the Doctrine of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 
as delivered in the Scriptures, and not as taught by the ſeveral Sects of Chriſtians. 
This tempted me to publiſh. it, not thinking it deſerved an Oppoſition from any 
Miniſter, of the Goſpel; and leaſt of all, from any one in the Communion of the 
Church of England. But ſo it is, that Mr. Edwards's Zeal for he knows not what 
(for he does not yet know his own Creed, nor what is required to make him a Chri- 
ſtian) could not brook ſo plain, ſimple, and intelligible a Religion: But yet not 
knowing what to ſay againſt it, and the Evidence it has from the Word of God, he 
thought fit to let the Book alone, and fall upon the Author. What great Matter be 
has done in it I need not tell you, who have ſeen and ſhewed the Weakneſs of his 
Wiranglings. You have here, Sir, the true Hiſtory of the Birth of my Reaſonable- 
neſs of Chriſtianity, as delivered in the Scriptures, and my Deſign in publiſhing it, 
Cc. What it contains, and how much it tends to Peace and Union among Chriſtians, 
if they would receive Chriſtianity as it is, you have diſcovered. I am, 


Tour moſt humble Servant 3 
| A. B. 
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Preface to the Reader. 

My Readers will pardon me that in my Preface to them, I make this particular Ads 
dreſs to Mr. Bold. He bath thought it worth his while to defend my Book. How well he 
has done it, I am too much a Party to ſay : I think it ſo ſufficient to Mr. Edwards, that 
I needed not have troubled my ſelf any farther about him on the account of any Argument 
that remains in bis Book to be anſwered. But a great part of the World judging of Con- 
reſts about Truth, as they do of popular Elections, that the Side carries it where the 
greateſt Noiſe is; twas neceſſary they ſhould be undeceived, and be let fee, that ſometimes 


ſuch Writers may be let alone, not becanſe they cannot, but becauſe they deſerve not to 
-be. anſwer d. 


This farther I ought to acknowledge to Mr. Bold, and own to the world 3 that he hath 
entered into the true Senſe of my Treatiſe, and his Notions do ſo perfectly agree with mine, 
that I ſhall not be afraid by Thoughts and Expreſſions very like hu in thu my Second Vindica- 


tion, to give Mr. Edwards. (who is exceedingly quick-fighted, and poſitive in ſuch Mat- 


ters) a handle to tell the World, that either I borrowed this my V indication from 


Mr. Bold, or writ his Animadverſions for him. The former of tbeſe I ſhall count no diſ- 
credit, if Ar. Edwards think fit to charge me with it; and the latter Mr. Bold's Chara- 
Ger, is anſwer enough to. Though the impartial Reader, I doubt not; will find that the 


other Communication. 


ſame uniform Truth conſider d by us, ſuggeſted the ſame Thoughts to us both, without any 
There is another Author, who, in a civiler Stile, bath made it neceſſary for me to vin- 


dicate my Book from a Reflection or two of his, wherein he ſeems to come ſhort of that Candor 
be profeſſes. All that I ſhall ſay on this occaſion here, is, that it is a wonder to me, that 
- baving publiſhed what I thought the Scripture told me was the Faith that made a Chriſtian, 
and deſired that if I was miſtaken, any one that thought ſo, would have the Goodneſs to in- 


form me better; ſo-many with their Tongues, and ſome in Print, ſhould intemperately find 


fault with a poor Man out of his Way, who deſires to be ſet right and no one who blames 
* bis Faith, as coming ſhort, will tell him what that Faith is which is required to make him 
4 Cbriſtiar. But, I hope, that amongſt ſo many Cenſurers, I ſhall at laſt find one, who 


knowing himſelf to be a Chriſtian upon other Grounds than 1 am, will have ſo much Chriſtian 


Charity, as to-fhew me what more is abſolutely neceſſary to be believed by me, and every 
Man, to make him a Chriſtian. 5 


with S E- 
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— Cu that ſtands in need of Falſhoods to ſupport it, and an Adverſary 
FAA that will make uſe of them, deſerve nothing but Contempt; which T 
doubt not but every pane eh" thought Anſwer enough to Mr. 
Edwards's Socinianiſm Vnmask'd. But ſince in his late Socinian Creed, 
he ſays, I would have anſwer d him if I could, That the Intereſt of Chri- 
ſtianity may not ſuffer by my Silence, nor the contemptibleneſs of his Treatiſe afford 
him matter of Triumph amongſt thoſe who lay any weight on ſuch boaſting, tis fit it 
ſhould be ſhewn what an Arguer he is, and how well he deſerves for his Performance 
to be dubb d by himſelf irrefragable. | 
Thoſe, who like Mr. Edwards, dare to publiſh Inventions of their own for Mat- 
ters of Fact, deſerve a Name ſo abhorr'd, that it finds not room in civil Converſation, 
This ſecures him from the 2 Anſwer due to his Imputations ts me in Print of 
Matters of Fact utterly falſe, which without any Reply of mine, fix upon him that 
Name (which without a profligate Mind, a Man cannot expoſe himſelf to) till he 
hath proved them. Till then he muſt wear what he has put upon himſelf. This be- 
ing a Rule which common Juſtice hath preſcribed to the private Judgments of Man- 
kind, as well as to the publick Judicatures of Courts, That all Allegations of Fact 
brought by contending Parties ſhould be prefum'd to be falſe till they ate proved. 
There are two ways of making a Book unanſwerable. The one is by the clearneſs, 
ſtrength and fairneſs of the Argumentation. Men who know how to write thus, are 
above bragging what they have done, or boaſting to the World that their Adverfaries 
are baffled. Another way to make a Book unanſwerable, is to lay ſtreſs on Matters 
of Fact foreign to the Queſtion, as well as to Truth; and to ſtuff it with Scurrility 
and Fiction. This hath been always ſo evident to common ſenſe, that no Man wha 
had any regard to Truth or Ingenuity, ever thought Matters of Fact beſides the Ar- 
ment, and Stories made at pleaſure, the way of managing Controverſies. Which 
ewing only the want of Senſe and Argument, could, if uſed on both fides, end in 
nothing but downright railing : And he muſt always have the better of the Cauſe, who 
has Lying and Impudence on his fide. | 
The Unmasker, in the entrance of his Book, ſets a great diſtance between his and 
my way of Writing. I am not ſorry that mine differs ſo much as it does from his. 
If it were like his, I ſhould think, like his, it wanted the Anther's Commendations. 
For, in his firſt Paragraph, which is all laid out in his own Teſtimony of his own 
Book, he ſo earneſtly beſpeaks an Opinion of Maſtery in Politenefs, Order, Cohe- 
rence, Pertinence, Strength, Seriouſneſs, _ r, and all the good Qualities requi- 
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ſite in Controverſy, that I think, ſince he pleaſes himſelf ſo much with his own good 
Opinion, one in pity ought not to go about to rob him of ſo conſiderable an Admi- 
rer. I ſhall not therefore conteſt any of thoſe Excellencies he aſcribes to himſelf, or 
Faults he blames in me in the r of the Diſpute between us, any farther 
than as particular Paſſages of his Book, as I come to examine them, ſhall ſuggeſt una- 
voidable Remarks to me. I think the World does not ſo much concern itſelf about 
him or me, that it need be told, in that Inventory he has given of his own good 
Parts in his firſt Paragraph, which of us two has the better hand at Flouriſhes, Jeſting, 
and common Places ; if 1 am, as he ſays, p. 2. troubled with angry Fits, and paſſionate 
Ferments, which, though I ſtrive to palliate, are eafſly diſcernable, &c. and he be more 
laudably ingenuous in the openneſs of that Temper, which he ſhews in every Leaf, I 
ſhall leave to him the entire glory of boaſting of it. Whatever we brag of our Per- 
formances, they will be juſt as they are, however he may think to add to his by his own 
Encomiums of them. The difference in Stile, Order, Coherence, good Breeding (for 
all thoſe amongſt others the Vnmasker mentions) the Reader will obſerve, whatever 


I ſay of them; and at beſt they are nothing to the Queſtion in hand. For, though I 


am a Tool, Pert, Childiſh, Starch'd, Impertineut, Incoherent, Trifling, Weak, Paſſio- 
nate, &c. Commendations I meet with before I get to the 4th Page, beſides what fol- 
lows as Vpſtart Racovian, p. 24. Flouriſhing Scribler, p. 41. Diſſembler, 106. Pedan- 
tick, 107. I ſay, although I am all this, and what elſe he liberally beſtows on me in 
the reſt of his Book, I may have truth on my ſide, and that in the preſent caſe ſerves 
my turn. | 
Having thus placed the Laurels upon his own Head, and ſung Applauſe to his own 
Performance, he, p. 4. enters, as he thinks, upon his Buſineſs, which ought to be, as 
he confeſſes, p. 3. to make good his former Charges. The firſt whereof he ſets down in 
theſe words. That 7 unwarrantably crouded al the neceſſary Articles of Faith into one, 
with a deſign of favouring Socinianiſm, _ 3 | "FD 
If it may be permitted to the ſubdued to be fo bold with one, who is already Con- 
Jueror, 1 deſire to know where that Propoſition is laid down in theſe terms as laid to 
my Charge. Whether it be true, or falſe, ſhall, if he pleaſes, be hereafter exa- 
mined : But it is not at preſent the Matter in queſtion. There are certain Propoſiti- 
ns, Which he having affirmed, and 1 denied, are under debate between us: And that 
the Diſpute may not run into an endleſs ramble, by multiplying of new before the Points 
in conteſt are decided, thoſe ought firſt to be brought to an iſſue. 
To go on therefore in the order of his Socinianiſm Dnmasd (for p. 3. he has out of 
the Miſhna taught me good Breeding, to anſwer the Firſt firſt, and ſo in order) the 
next thing he has againſt me, is p. 5. which, that the Reader may underſtand the force 
of, I muſt inform him, that in the 105. p. of his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of 
Atheiſm, he ſaid, that 1 give this plauſible Conceit, as he calls it, over and over again 
in theſe formal Words, viz. © That nothing is required to be believed by any Chriſtian 
& Man but thy, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah. This 1 denied. To make it good, Socinia- 
niſin Vnmask'd, p. 5. he thus argues, Firſt, It is obſervable, that this guilty Man would 
be ſhifting off the Indictment, by excepting againſt the formality of Words, as if ſueh were 
not to be found in his Book: But when Toth he do this? In the cloſe of it, when bis Matter 
was eæ hauſted, and he had nothing elſe to ſay, Vind. p.553. of this Vol. then he bethinks 
bimſelf of this ſalvo, &c. Anſw. As if a Falſhood were ever the lefs a Falſhood, becauſe 
it was not oppoſed, or would grow into a Truth if it were not taken notice of, be- 
fore the 38th Page of the Anſwer. I defire him to ſhew me theſe formal Words over 
and over again in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity : Nor let him hope to evade by 
ſaying, I would be ſhifting by excepting againſt the formality of the Words. LE) 
Io ſay that 7 haue over and over again thoſe formal words in my Book, is an Aſſer- 
tion of a Matter of Fact, let him produce the Words, and juſtifie his Allegation, or 
confeſs, that this is an Untruth publiſhed to the World : And fince he makes fo 
bold with Truth in a Matter viſibe to every body, let the World be Judge, what 
Credit is to be given to his Allegations of Matters of Fact, in things foreign 
to whar I have printed; and that are not capable of a Negative Proof. A ſample 
whereof the Reader has at the entrance in his Introduction, Page A 4. and the three 
or four following Pages. Where he affirms to the World not only what I know to 
be falſe; but what every one muſt ſee, he could not know to be true. For he pre- 
tends to know. and deliver my Thoughts. And what the Character is ef one that 
contidently affirms what he does not know, no body need be told. 7 Bur 


Reafonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


But he adds, I had before pleaded to the Iudict meur, and thereby owned it be true. 


This is to make good his Promiſe, p. 3. to keep at a diſtance from my feeble Strug. 
lings. Here this ſtrong Arguer muſt prove, that what is not anſwer'd or 
deny'd in the very beginning of a Reply, or before the 38th Page, is owned to be 
true. In the mean time till he does that, I ſhall defire ſuch of my Readers as think 
the Vnmasker's Veracity worth the examining to ſee in my Vindication, from p. 550, 
551. wherein is contain'd, what I have ſaid about one Article, whether I have owned; 
what he charged me with, on that Subject. 

This Propoſition then remains upon him till to be proved, viz. 


I. That I have over and over again theſe formal words in my Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
ſtianity, viz. That nothing is required to be believed by any Chriſtian Man, but this, 
That Feſus is the Maſſiab. | 


He goes on pag. 5. Aud indeed he could do no other, for it was the main Work be (#4 
himſelf about to find but one Article of Faith in al the Chapters of the four Evangeliſts, 
and the Afts of the Apoſtles. This is to make good his Promiſe, pag. 3. To clear his 
Book from thoſe ſorry Objections and Cavils I had raiſed againſt it. Several of my ſorry 
Objections and Cavils were to repreſent to the Reader, that a great part of what he 


ſaid was nothing but Suſpicions and Conjectures, and ſuch he could not but then 


own them to be. But now he has rid himſelf of all his Conjectures, and has raiſed 
them up into direct poſitive Affirmations, which being ſaid with Confidence without 
Proof, who can deny, but he has clear'd, throughly clear'd that part from my ſorry 
Objections and Cavils ? He ſays it was the main Work I ſet my ſelf about to find but one 
Article of Faith. This I muſt take the liberty to deny: And I deſire hin to prove 
it. A Man may ſet himſelf to find two, or as many as there be, and yet find but one: 
Or a Man may ſer himſelf to find but one, and yet find two or more. It is no Argu- 
ment from what a Man has found, to prove what was his main Work. to find, unleſs 
where his Aim was only to find what there was, whether more or leſs. For a Writer 
may find the Reputation of a poor contemptible Railer; nay, of a downright im- 


a 


$63 


ent Lyar, and yet no body will think it was his main Work to find that. There- 


fore Sir, if you will not find what tis like you did not ſeek, you muſt prove thoſe 
many confident Aſſertions, you have publiſhed, which I ſhall give you in tale whereof 
this is the ſecond, diz. 62 | | 


II. That the main Bnfineſs 1 ſer my ſelf about, was fo find bat one Article of Faith. 


Tn the following part of this Sentence, he quotes my own Words, with the Pages 
where they are to be found; the firſt time, that, in either of his two Books againſt me, 
he has vouchſafed to do fo, concerning one Article,wherewith he has made ſo much noiſe. 
My Words in (page 516. of this Vol. of) my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, ſtand thus: 
ec For that this is the ſole Doctrine preſſed and required to be believed in the whole tenor 
ce of our Saviour's and his Apoſtles preaching, we have ſbem d through the whole Hiſtory 
« of the Evangeliſts and Acts, and I challenge them to ſhew that there was any other Do- 
« Frine upon their aſſent to which, or disbelief of it, Men were pronounced Believers 
tc or Unbelievers, and accordingly received into the Church of Chriſt, as Members of 
c his Body, as far as mere believing could make them ſo ; or elſe kept out. This was 
ce the only Goſpel Article of Faith which was preachtd to them. Out of this Paſlage, 
the Unmazker ſets down theſe Words, «© Thi is the SOLE Doctrine preſſed and re- 
« quired to be believed in the whole tenor of our Sauiour s and bis Apoſtles preaching, 
p. 129. this was the ONLY Goſpel Article of Faith which was preached to them. 
I ſhall paſs by all other Obſervations, that this way of citing theſe Words would 
ſuggeſt, and only remark, that if he brought theſe: Words to prove the immediately 
preceding Aſſertion of his, vis. That to find but one Article of Faith was the main Work 
I ſet my ſelf about. This Argument reduced into Form will ſtand thus: 
He who fays, that this is the ſole Doctrine prefſed and required to be believed, in 
the whole Tenor of our Saviour's and his Apoſtles Preaching, upon their aſſent to 
which, of disbelief of it, Men were pronounced Believers or Unbelievers, and ac- 
cordingly received into the Church of Chriſt, as Members of his Body, as far as 
mert believing could make them ſo, or elſe kept out, ſets himſelf to find out but one 
Article of Faith, as his main Work. But the Vindicator did fo: Ergo. | 
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if this were the uſe he would make of thoſe Words of mine cited, 1 muſt deſire 


him to prove the major. But he talks ſo freely, and without Book, every where, 


that I ſuppoſe he thought himſelf, -by the Privilege of a Declaimer, exempt from be- 
ing called ſtrictly to an Account for what he ſo looſely ſays, and from proving what 
he ſhould be called to Account for. Rail luſtily, is a good Rule, ſomething of it will 
ſtick, true or falſe, proved or not proved. 25 | 

If he alledges theſe Words of mine, to anſwer my Demand, Vind, p. 551. where 
he found that / contended for one ſingle Article of Faith, with the Excluſion and Defiance 
of all the reſt which he had charged me with. I fay, it proves this as little as the for- 
mer. For to ſay, © That I had ſhew'd through the whole Hiſtory of the Evangeliſt, 
c 4nd the As, that this is the ſole Doctrine, or only Goſpel-Article-prefſed and re- 
« quired to be believed in the whole Tenor of-our Saviour and his Apoſtles Preaching ; 
te upon their aſſent to which, or disbelieving of it, Men were pronounced Believers or 
« Unbelievers, and accordingly received into the Church of Chriſt, or kept out; is the 
ſimple Aſſertion of a poſitive Matter of Fact, and fo carries in it no Defiance, no, nor 


Excluſion of any other Doctrinal or Hiſtorical Truth contained jn the Scripture : And 


therefore it remains till on the VUnmasker to ſhew where tis I expreſs any Defiance of 
any other Truth contained in the Word of God; or where I exclude any one Doctrine 
of the Scriptures. So that if it be true, that I contend for one Article, my Contention 
may be without any Defiance, or ſo much as Excluſzon of any of the reſt, notwith- 
ſtanding any thing contained in theſe Words. Nay, if it ſhould happen that J am in 


a miſtake, and that this was not the ſole Doctrine which our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
preached, and upon their aſſent to which, Men were admitted into the Church; yet 


the Unmasker's Accuſation would be never the truer for that, unleſs it be neceſſary, 


that he that miſtakes in one Matter of Fact, ſhould be at Defiance with all other 
Truths ; or, that he who erroneouſly ſays, that our Saviour aud his Apoſtles admitted 
Men into the Church upon the believing him to be the Meſſiah, does thereby exclude 


all other Truths publiſhed to the Jews before, or to Chriſtian Believers afterwards. 

If theſe Words be brought to prove, that I contended for one Article, barely one Ar- 
ticle, without any Defiance or Excluſion annext to that Contention; I ſay, neither do 
they prove that, as is manifeſt from the Words themſelves, as well as from what I ſaid 
elſewhere concerning the Article of One God. For here, I ſay, this is the only Go- 
ſpel-Article, &c. upon which Men were pronounced Believers ; which plainly inti- 
mates ſome other Article known and believed in the World before, and without the 
preaching of the Goſpel. | 5 

Jo this the Vnmasker thinks he has provided a Salvo in theſe Words, Socinianiſin 
Unmask'd, p. 6. And when I told him of this one Article, he knew well enough that I did 
ot exclude the Article of the Deity, for that is a Principle of Natural Religion. If it 


be ſit for an Vnmacker to perceive what is in debate, he would know, that the Que- 


tion d, theſe following Expreſſions to me, as he does without any exception. hy then 


ſtion is not, what he excluded or excluded nor, but what Articles he charged me to 


have excluded. | 


- - Taking it therefore to be his meaning (which it muſt be, if he meant any thing to 


the purpoſe,) viz. That when he charged me ſo often and poſitively for conteſting 
for one Article, 'viz. that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, he did not intend to accuſe me for 
excluding the Article of the Deity, To prove that he did not fo intend it, he tells 
me, that 7 knew that he did nau. 1 
Anſw. How ſhould I know it? he never told me ſo either in his Book, or other- 
wiſe, This I know, that he ſaid, p. 115. That 7 contended for one Article, with the 
Exclufion of all the reſt. If then the Belief of the Deity, be an Article of Faith, and 
be not the Article of Jeſus being the Maſſiab, it is one of the reſt; and if 20 the reſt 
were excluded, certainly that being one of all the reſt, muſt be excluded. How then 
he could ſay, I knew that he excluded it not, 1.e.meant not that I excluded it, when he poſi- 
rively ſays, I did exclude it, I cannot tell, unleſs he thought that I knew him ſo well, that 
when he faid one thing, I knew that he meant another, and that the quite contrary. 

He now, it ſeems, acknowledges that I affirmed, that the Belief of the Deity, as 
well as of Jeſus being the Aeſſiab, was required to make a Man a Believer. The be- 
lieving in one God the Father Almighty, Maler of Heaven and Earth, is one Article; 
and in Jeſus Chriſt bis only Son our. Lord, is another Article, Theſe therefore being 
two Articles, and both aſſerted by me to be required to make a Man a Chriſtian, let us 
ſee with what Truth cr Ingenuity the Vnmasker could apply, beſides that above men- 


muſt 


 Reaſonablentſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 
muſt there be dne Article, and no more? p. 115. Going to make a Religion for his Aer- 
midons, he contracts all into one Article, and will trouble them with no more, p. 117. 
Away with Syſtems, away with Creeds, let us have but one Article, though it be with De- 
fiance of all the reſt, p. 118. Thus we fee why be reduces all Belief to that one Article 
before rehearſed, p. 120, And all this without any the leaſt Exception of the Article 
of a Deity, as he now pretends. Nor could he indeed, as is evident from his own 
Words, p. 122, 122. To conclude, this Gentleman and bis Fellows are refolved to be 
Unitarians, they are for one Article of Faith, as well as one Perſon in the Godhead : ------ 
But if theſe learned Men were not prejudiced ----- they would perceive, that when the Ca- 
tholick Faith is thus brought down to one ſingle Article, it will ſoon be reduced to 

one, the Unite will dwindle into a Cypher. By which the Reader may ſee, that his 
Intention was, to perſuade the World, that I reduced ALL BELIEF, the CATHO- 
LICK FAITH (they are his own Words) to one ſingle Article and no more. For if he had 
given but the leaſt hint, that I allowed of to, all the wit and ſtrength of Argument 


contained in Vxitarians, Unite and Cypher, with which he winds up all, had been 


utterly loſt, and dwindled into palpable Nonſenſe. 

To demonſtrate that this was the Senſe he would be underſtood in, we are but to 
obſerve what he ſays again, p. 50. of his Sucinianiſm Vnmasł d, where he tells his 
Readers, That / and my Friends, have new modell'd the Apoſtles Creed; yea indeed; 
have preſented them with ONE Article, inſtead of TWELVE. And hence we 
may ſee what Sincerity there is in the Reaſon he brings to prove that he did not 
exclude the Article of the Deity. For, ſays he, p. 6. that is a Principle of Natural 
Reli ion. | | ; 

"hw. Ergo, He did not in 1 Words, without any exception, ſay, I redu- 
ced all Belief, the Catholick Faith, to one ſingle Article, and no more. But to make good 


his Promiſe, not to reſemble me in the little Artifices of Evading, he wipes his Mouth; 


and ſays at the bottom of this Page, But the Reader ſees his [the Vindicator's] ſhuf- 
fling. Whilſt the Article of One God is a part of ALL Belief, à part of the Catholick 
Faith, ALL which he afftirm'd | concluded, but the one Article concerning the Aeſſiah, 
every one will ſee where the ſhuffling is: And if it be not clear enough from thoſe 
Words themſelves, let thoſe above quoted out of p. 50. of his Socinianiſm Unmask'd; 
where he ſays, That 7 have nem- modell d the Apoſtles Creed, and preſented the World 
with ONE Article inſtead of TWELVE, be an Interpretation of them. For if the 


Article of One Eternal God, Maler of Heaven and Earth, be one of the Articles of 


the Apoſtles Creed, and the one Article I preſented them with be not that, tis plain, 

e did and would be undarſtood to mean, thar by my one Article, I excluded that of 
the One Eternal God, which Branch ſoever of Religion, either Natural or Revealed, 
it belongs to. | | 


I do not endeavour to perſuade the Reader, as he ſays, p. 6. that he miſunderſtood | 


. 


to ſay, that thoſe Expreſſions above quoted out of him, concerning One Article, in the 
obvious Senſe of the Words, as they ſtand in his Accuſation of me, were true? | 

This flies ſo directly in his Face, that he labours mightily to get it off, and therefore 
adds theſe Words, Ay Diſcourſe did not treat (neither doth his Book run that way) 
of Principles of Natural Religion, but of the Revealed, and particularly the Chriſtian : 
Accordingly this was it which 1 taxed him with, That of all the Principles and Arti- 


cles of Chriſtianity, be choſe out but one as neceſſary to be believed to make a Man 4 


Chriſtian. | FT 5 
| 72 His Book was of ----- Atheiſm, which one may think ſhould make his Diſ- 
courſe treat of Natural Religion. But 1 paſs by that, and bid him tell me where he 
taxed me, That of all the Principles and Articles of Chriſtianity, I choſe out but one. Let 
him ſhew in all his Diſcourſe but ſuch a word, or any thing ſaid like one Article of Chri- 
ſtianity, and I will grant that he meant particularly, but ſpoke generally; miſled his 
Reader, and left himſelf a Subterfuge. But if there be no Expreſſion to be found in 
him tending that way, all this is but the covering of one Falſhood with another, which 
thereby only becomes the groſſer. Though if he had in expreſs Words, taxed me, 
That of all the Principles and Arcicles of the Chriſtian Religion, 1 choſe out but one, that' 
would not at all help him, till he farther declares, that the Belief of One God is not 


an Article of the Chriſtian Religion. For of ALL the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, 


he ſays, I choſe but one; which not being that of a Deity, his words plainly import, 
that that was left out among the reſt, unleſs it be poſſible for a Man to chuſe but _ 
„„ 5 Article 


A Second Vindirutiun of rhe 
Article of the Chriſtian Religion, viz. That Jeſu is the Meſhabs und at the fame 
time to chuſe Two Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, viz. That there is One Eternal 
God, and that % is the Aagfiab. If he had Spoken dearly, and like a fair Man, 
he ſhould have ſaid, That he tazed me with-chuſing but One Article of revealed Reli- 
gion. This had been plain and direct to his purpoſe: But then he knew the Falſhood 
of it would be too abvious: For in the ſeven Pages wherein he taxes me fo much with 
One Article, Chriſtianity is ſeveral times named, though not once to the purpoſe he 
here pretends. But Revelation is not ſo much as once mentioned in them, nor, as 1 
remember, in any of the Pages he beſtows upon me. 8 ; | 
To conclude, the ſeveral Paſſages above quoted out of him, concerning one ſole Ar- 
ticle, are all in general Terms, without any the leaſt limitation or reſtriction; and as 
they ſtand in him, fit to perſuade the Reader that I excluded all other Articles what- 
ſoever, but that one of Feſus the Afefiab : And if in that ſence they are not true, they 
are ſo many Falſhoods of his repeated there, to miſſead others into a wrong Opinion 
of me. For if he had had a mind his Readers ſhould have been rightly informed, 
why was it not as eaſie once to explain himſelf, as ſo often to affirm it in general and 
unreſtrained terms? This all the boaſted ſtrength of the Unmasker will not be able to 
him out of. This very well becomes one who fo loudly charges me with Shuffting. 
aving repeated the ſame thing over and over again, in as general Terms as was 
poſſible, without any the leaſt limitation in the whole Diſcourſe, to have nothing elſe 
to plead when required to prove it, but that it was meant in a limited fenſe, in an 
Vumaker, is not fouffiiyg. For by this way he may have the Convenience to {ay and 
unſay what he pleaſes; to vent what ſtuff he thinks for his turn; and when he is cal- 
led to an Account for it, reply, He meant no ſuch thing. Should any one publiſh, 
that the Vnmacker had but One Article of Faith, and no more, viz. That the Doctrines 
in faſhion, and likely to procure Preferment, are alone to be received; that a4 his 
- Belief was compriſed in this one fengle Article: And when ſuch a Talker was demanded 
to prove his Aſſertion, ſhould he lay, he meant, to except his Belief of the Apoſtles 
Creed: Would he not, notwithſtanding ſuch a Plea, be thought a ſhuffling Lyar ? 
And if the Vnmazker can no otherwiſe prove thoſe univerſal Propoſitions above-cited, 
but by ſaying, he meant them with atacit reſtriction, (for none is expreſſed) they will 
fill and for ever remain to be accounted for by his Veracity. | 
What he ſays in the next 2 7. of my ſplitting One Article into Two, is juſt 
of the ſame force, and with the ingenuity, 1 had ſaid, That the Belief of 
One God wes neceflary ; u hich is not denied: 1 had alfo ſaid, That the Belief of 
4 Jſus of Nazareth to be the 2Zefiah, together with thoſe concomitant Articles of his 
« ReſurreQtion, Rule, and coming again to Judge the World, was'neceflary, p.538. 
&« And again, p. 540. That God had declared, whoever would believe Jeſus to be the 
« Saviour promiſed, and take him now raifed from the Dead, and conſtituted the 
&« Lord and Judge of all Men, to be their King and Ruler, ſhall de ſaved.” This 
made me ſay Theſe and Thoſe Articles (in Words of the plural number) more than 
once; evidence enough to any but a Caviller, that I contended not for one ſingle Article 
and no more. And to mind him of it, 1 in my Vindication, reprinted one of thoſe 
places where I had done ſo ; and that he might not, according; to his manner, over- 
look what does not pleaſe him, the words, THESE ARE ARTICLES, 
were printed in great Characters. Whereupon he makes this Remark, p. 7. And 
though ſince be has tried to ſplit this One into Two, p. 28. 'yet he labours in vain : For to 
believe Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, amounts to the ſame with believing him to be King and 
Ruler ; his being Anointed (i. e. being the Meſſiah ) u in it: Tet he has the 
vanity to add in great Characters, THESE ARE ARTICLES ; as if the putting them 
wto theſe great Letters, would make One Article Two. EB 2 eng 
. nſw. Though no letters will make One Artide Two; yet that there is one God, 
and Jeſus Chriſt his only Son our Lord, who roſe again from the Dead, aſcended into 
Heaven, and fitteth at the Right-Hand of God, {ſhall come to judge the Quick and 
the Dead, are in the Apoſtles Creed ſet down as more than One Article, and there- 
Hou may very properly be called THESE ARTICLES, without ſplitting 


into Two. 


" What, in my Reafouablenes of Chribvanicy, Thave faid of Ont Article, L fall always 
awn 4 and in what ſenſe 1 Gaid it, is calie to be underſtood; and with a Man of the 
lea Candour, whoſe Aim was Truth, and yor Wrangling, it would not have occa- 
fion'd one word of Diſpure. But wor this Thar, who ade it his buſineſs not 


* 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


to convince me of any Miſtakes in my Opinion, but barely to miſ-repteſent me; my 


buſineſs at preſent with him, is to ſhew the World, that what he has captiouſly and 


ſcurrilouſly ſaid of me relating to One Article, is falſe 3 and that he neither has nor 
can prove one of thoſe Aſſertions concerning it, above-cited out of him in his own 
Words. Nor let him pretend a Meaning againſt his direct Words: Such a Caviller 
as he, who would ſhelter himſelf under the pretence of a Meaning, whereof there are 
no Footſteps, whoſe Diſputes are only Calumnies directed againſt the Author, with- 
out examining the Truth or Falſhood of what I had publiſhed, is not to expect the 
Allowances one would make to a fair and ingenuous Adverſary, who ſhew'd ſo much 
Concern for Truth, that he treated of it with a Seriouſneſs due to the weightineſs 
of the Matter, and uſed other Arguments beſides Obloquy, Clamour and Falſhoods, 
againſt what he thought Error. And therefore I again poſitively demand of him to 
prove theſe Words of his to be true, or confeſs that he cannot: viz. 


in por? I contend for One Article of Faith, with the. excluſion and defiance of all 
the reſt. | 


Two other Inſtances of this ſort of Arguments I gave in the 551 Page of my Yin- 
dication, out of the 115th and 119th Pages of his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of 
Atheiſm, and I here demand of him again to ſhew, ſince he has not thought fit 
hitherto to give any Anſwer to it. : 


IV. where 1 urge, that there muſt be nothing in Chriſtianity, that not plain, and 
exactly levelled to all Mens Mother Wit, and every common Apprehenſion. 


Or where he finds, in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, this other Propoſition : 
V. That the very manner of every thing in 1 muſt be clear and intelligible; 


every thing muſt immediately be comprehended by the weakeſt Noddle, or elſe it is no 
part of Religion, eſpecially of Chriſtianity. 


Theſe things he muſt prove that I have aid : 1 put it again upon him to ſhew 


where I ſaid them, or elſe to confeſs the Forgery: For till he does one or t'other, he 
2 by ſure to have theſe, with a large Catalogue of other Falſhoods, laid be- 
re him. | 

Pag. 25. of his Socinianiſm Unmask'd, he endeavours to make good his ſaying, that 
T ſet up One Article, with defiance of all the reſt, in theſe words; For what is excluding 
them wholly, but defying them? Wherefore, ſeeing he utterly excludes all the reſt, by 
repreſenting them as VSELESS to the making a Man a Chriſtian, which is the deſign of 
his whole Undertaking, it is manifeſt that he defies them. OM, 

Anſw. This at leaſt is manifeſt from hence, that the Vnmasker knows not, or cares 
not what he ſays. For whoever, but he, thought that a bare Excluſion, or paſting by, 
was Defiance? If he underſtands it ſo, I would adviſe him not to ſeek Preferment. 
For Excluſions will happen; and if every Excluſion be Defiance, a Man had need be 
well aſſured of his own good Temper, who ſhall not think his Peace and Charity in 

danger, amongſt ſo many Enemies that are at defiance with him? Defiance, if with 
any propriety it can be ſpoken of an Article of Faith, muſt ſignify a profefled Enmity 
to it. For in its proper uſe, which is to Perſons, it ſignifies an open and declared 
Enmity raiſed to that height, that he in whom it is, challenges the Party defied to 
Battle, that he may there wreak his hatred on his Enemy in his Deſtruction. So that 
my Defiance of all the reſt remains till to be proved. 


But, Secondly, There is another thing manifeſt from theſe Words of his, viz. That 


notwithſtanding his great Brags in his firſt Paragraph, his main Skill lies, in fanſying 
what wauld be for his turn, and then confidently farhering it upon me. It never en- 
ter d into my Thoughts, nor, I think, into any body's elſe, (I muſt always except 
the acute Vnmasker, who makes no difference between V/eful and Neceſſary ) that all 
but the fundamental Articles of the Chriſtian Faith were xſele/s to make a Man a 
Chriſtian 5 though, if it be true, that the Belief of the Fundamentals alone (be they 
few or many) is all that is neceſſary to his being made a Chriſtian, all that may any 
way perſuade him to believe them, may certainly be uſeful towards the making him a 
Chriſtian : And therefore here again 1 muſt propoſe to him, and leave it with him to 
be ſhew'd, where it is, VI. 1 have 
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VI. I have repreſented all the reſt as uſeleſs to the _ a Man à Chriſtian ? And 
how it appears, that this is the deſign of my whole Undertaking ? Fe 


In his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, he ſays, pag. 115. what makes 
him contend for one ſingle Article with the excluſion of all the reſt ? He pretends it is 
this, that all Men ought to underſtand their Religion. This reaſoning I diſowned, 
p. 550. of my Vindication, and intimated, P. 27. that he ſhould have quoted. the 
Page where I ſo pretended. To this p. 26, he tells me with great Confidence, and in 
abundance of Words, as we ſhall ſee by and by, that I had done fo; as if Repeti- 
tion were a Proof. He had done better to have quoted one place, where I fo pretend. 
Indeed p. 27. for want of ſomething better, he quotes theſe Words of mine out of 
p. 540. of the Reaſorableneſs of Chr iat. The all merciful God ſeems herein to have 
conſulted the poor of this World, and the bulk of Mankind. THESE ARE ARTICLES 
that the labouring and illiterate Man may comprehend. I ask whether it be poſſible for 
one to bring any thing more direct againſt himſelf > The thing he was to prove was, 
that I contended for one ſingle Article with the excluſion of all the reſt, becauſe Ipretended, 
that all Men ought to underſtand their Religion, i. e. The Reaſon I give, why there 
was to be but one ſingle Article in Religion with the excluſion of all the reſt, was, 
becauſe Men ought to underſtand their Religion. And the place he brings to 
prove my contending upon that ground for one ſingle Article with the excluſion of all the 
zeſt, is a paſſage wherein I ſpeak of more than one Article, and ſay theſe Articles. 
Whether I faid Theſe Articles properly or improperly, it matters not in the preſent 
Caſe (and that we have examin'd in another place) tis plain, I meant more than 
one Article, when I ſaid theſe Articles; and did not think, that the labouring and 
illiterate Man could not underftand them, if they were more than one: And there- 
fore I pretended not, that there muſt be but one, becauſe by illiterate Men more than 
one could not be underſtood. The reft of this Paragraph is nothing but a Repetition 
of the ſame Aſſertion without Proof, which with the Dumasker often paſſes for a way 
of proving, but with no body elſe. 4 | 

Bur, that I may keep that diſtance, which he boaſts there is betwixt his and my 
way of Writing, I ſhall not fay this without Proofs. One inſtance of his Repeti- 
tion, of which there is ſuch plenty in his Book, pray take here. His Buſineſs 
p. 26. is to prove, that I pretended that I contended for one fingle Article with the ex- 


clufion of all the reſt, becauſe all Men ought to underſtand their Religion, pag. 480. of my h 
rs lp denied that I had ſo pretended. To convince me that 15, thus <4 0 
roceeds. | 
F Unmasker. He founds his Conceit of one Article partly upon this, that a multitude 0 
of Doctrines is obſcure, and hard to be underſtood. 5 a 
' Anſwer, You ſay it, and had ſaid it before: But I ask you, as I did before, where 0 
I did ſo? | | - 
Unm. And therefore he truſſes all up in one Article, that the poor People and bulk of 7 
Mankind may bear it. | e | a 4 
Anſw, I deſire again to know where I made that Inference, and argued ſo for one i 
Article. 98 ads | 15 
Unm. This is the ſcope of a great part of his Book. St | Ii 
Anſw. This is ſay ing again, ſhew it once. 805 | 73 
Unm. But his Memory does not keep pace with his Invention, and thence he ſays, be fi 
remembers nothing of this in his Book, Vind. p. 550. | 13 its by 
Anſw. This is to ſay, that it is in my Book. You have ſaid it more than once al- 
ready; I demand of you to ſhew me where. . | Po Mc If 
Unm. This worthy Writer does not know his own reaſoning, that he uſen. ſe 
Anſw. I ask where does he uſe that reaſoning ? . . Is 
Unm. As particularly thus, that be troubles Chriſtian Men with no more, but he 
8 rticle: BECAUSE that is intelligible, and all People higb and low may compre-' | 1 
en it. — h , 9 4 5 4 1 | 
_ Anſw. We have heard it affirm'd by you over and over again, but the queſtion ſtill 7 
is, where is that way of arguing to be found in my Bo K de 
Unm. For be has. choſen out, as be thinks, a plain and eaſie Article. #hereas the - W 
others, which are commonly propouuded, are not generally agreed on (be faith,) and are * 
dubious and uncertain. But the believing that Jeſus was the Maſſiab bas nothing of doubt. * 


Alueſi or obſcurity in it. 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


Anſw. The word For in the beginning of this Sentence makes it ſtand for : 
one of your Reaſons ; tho it be but a repetition of the ſame thing in other 


words. : _ 
Unm. THIS the Reader will find to be the Drift and De 


ſion of ſeveral of bis 
Pages. MES > 


Anſw. This muſt ſignify, that I trouble Men with no more but one Article, 
becauſe one only # intelligible, and then it is but a Repetition. If any 
thing elſe be meant by the word Thir, it is nothing to the purpoſe. For that 
1 faid, that all things neceſſary to be believ'd are plain in Scripture, and eaſy 
to be underſtood, I never deny'd ; and ſhould be ver 


w_ y ſorry, and recant it, if 
had; X | l | 
Unm. And the Reaſon why I did not quote any ſingle one of them, was, becauſe- 
be inſiſts on it ſo long together: and ſpins it out after his way, in p. 540. of his 
Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, where he ſers down the “ ſhort, plain, eaſy 
« and intelligible Summary (as he calls it) of Religion, couch'd in a ſingle Ar- 
& ricle : He immediately adds; The All-merciful God ſeems herein to have con- 
ei ſulted the Poor of this World, and the Bulk of Mankind: theſe are Articles 
&« (whereas he had ſet down but one) that the labouring and illiterate Man may 
« comprehend,” 1 5.2 85 
Anſw. If my inſiſting on it ſo long together, was the cauſe why, in your Thoughts 
of the Cauſes of Atheiſm, you did not quote any ſingle Paſſage; methinks here, 
in your Socinianiſm Unmask'd, where you knew it was expected of you, my 
inſiſting on it, as you ſay, ſo long together, might have afforded at leaſt one 
Quotation to your purpoſe. N I 
Unm. He aſſigns this as 4 Ground why it was God's Pleaſure that there ſhould 
be but ONE POINT of Faith, BECAUSE thereby Religion may be under- 
ftood the better; the generality of the People may comprehend it. E | 
© Anſw. I hear you fay it again, but want a Proof ſtill, and ask where I 
aſſign that Ground ? VV EN | OT TCOR 73 : 
nm. This he repreſents as 4 great Kindneſs done by God to Man, whereas. the 
variety of Articles would be hard to be underſtood. 7 on boat 
Anſw. Again the ſame Cabbage; an Affirmation, but no Proof 
Unm. This he enlarges upon, and flouriſhes it over after his faſhion: and yet 
he deſires to know, when he ſaid ſo, p. 55 1. Vindic, © oo 
- Anſw. And if 1 did, let the World here take a Sample of the Unmarker's A- 
bility, or Truth, who ſpends above two whole Pages, 26, 27. in repetitions 
of the ſame Aſſertion, without the producing any but one place, for Proof; 
and that too againſt him, as I have ſhewn. But he has not yet done with 
confounding -me by dint of repetition; he goes on. 
Unm. Good Sir, let me be permitted to acquaint you, that your Memory is as de» 
OE PR „ / AAA ens 
:  Anſw. 1 thank you for the regard you have had to it; for often repetition 
is a good help to a bad Memory. In requital, I adviſe you to have ſome 
Eye to your own Memory and Judgment too. For one or both of them ſeem a 
little to blame in the Reaſon you ſubjoin to the foregoing Words, ,viz. 
Unm. For in the very Vindication you attribute it to the Coogee and Condeſcen- 
ſion of the Almighty, that he requires nothing as abſolutely neceſſary to be believed, 
but what is ſuited to vulgar Capacities, and the Comprehenſion of illiterate Men. 
Anſw. 1 will for the Unmasker's ſake put this Argument of his into a Sy llogiſm. 
If the Vindicator in his Vindication attributes it to the Goodnefs and Conde- 
ſcenſion of the Almighty, that he requires nothing to be believed, but what 
is ſuited to vulgar Capacities, and the Comprehenſion of illiterate Men; then 
he did in his Reaſonableneſs' of Chriſtianity pretend, that the reaſon why he 
contended for one Article with the excluſion of all the reſt, was, becauſe all 
Men ought to underſtand their Religion. nnen n 
But the Vindicator in his Vindication attributes it to the Goodneſs and Con- 
deſcenſion of Almighty God, that he requires nothing to be believed, but 
what is ſuited to vulgar Capacities, and the Comprehenſion of illiterate Men. 
Ergo, in his Reaſonablenefs of Chriſtianity; he pretended, that the reafon why 
he contended. for one Article with the excluſion of all the reſt, was, becauſe 
all Men ought to underſtand their Religion. RN Ie 
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his was the Propoſition to be proved, and which, as he confeſſes here, 5. 26. 
I deay'd to remember to be in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity. Who can but 
admire his Logick! : | 
But beſides the ſtrength of Judgment, which: you have ſhew'd in this clear and 
cogent Reaſoning, does not your Memory too deſerve its due applauſe? You tell me 
in your. Socinianiſm UnmasRd, that in & p. 29. of my V indication, I defir'd to know 
when I-faid ſo. To which deſire of mine, you reply in theſe words before cited; 
Good Sir, let me be permitted to acquaint you that your Memory is as defective 4 
your Judgment; for in the very Vindication you attribute it to the Goodneſs and Con- 
deſcenſion of the Almighty, that he requires nothing as abſolutely neceſſary to be be- 
lie vd, but what is ſuited to vulgar Capacities, and the Comprehenſion of illiterate 
Men, P. 30. ; | ? "1 
| Sire the Unmasker thinks himſelf at croſs Queſtions. I ask him in the 2970 


Page of my Vindication, WHEN 1 ſaid ſo: And he anſwers, that I had ſaid ſo 


in the 3orh Page of my Vindication; i. e. when [ writ the 29th Page, I ask'd the 
queſtion when I had ſaid what he charg'd me with ſaying, and I am anſwer'd, 
I had faid it in the 3orh Page, which was not yet written: 5. e. I ask the queſ- 
tion to day HE N | had ſaid ſo; and I am anſwer d, I had ſaid it to mor- 
row. As appoſite and convincing an Anſwer to make good his Charge, as if 
he had ſaid, to morrow I found a Horſe-ſhoe. But perhaps this judicious Diſ- 
utant will eaſe himſelf of this difficulty, by looking again into the 297) Page 
f my Vindication, out of which he cites. theſe words for mine; I deſire to know 
WHEN I ſaid ſo. But my words in that place are, I deſire to know WHERE 
I ſaid ſo: a mark of his exactneſs in quoting, when he vouchſafes to do it. 
For Unmaskers, when they turn Diſputants, think it the beſt way: to talk at 
large, and charge home in generals: but do not often find it convenient to 
quote Pages, ſet down words, and come to particulars. But if he had quo- 
d my words right, his Anſwer. had been juſt as pertinent. For I ask him 
HERE, in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 1 had ſaid ſo? and he anſwers, 

I had ſaid ſo in =] Vindication. For where in my Queſtion refers to my Rea- 


| ſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, which the Unmasker had ſeen, and charg d with this 


ſaying; and could not refer to my Vindication, which he had not yet ſeen, nor 
to a Paſſage in it Which was not then written. But this is nothing with an 
Damanler; therefore what is yet worſe, thoſe words of mine, Vindication p. 29. 
relate not to the Paſſage he is here proving I had ſaid, but to another diffe- 
rent from it; as different as it is to ſay, That becauſe. all Men are to underſtand 
their Religion, therefore there is to be but One Article in it; and to ſay, that there 
muſt be nothing in Chriſtianity that is not plain and exactly levell d to all Mens Mother 
it: Both which he falſly charges on me; but *tis only to the latter of them, 
that my words, I deſire to know where I ſaid ſo, are apply e. 
Perhaps the well-meaning Man ſees no difference between theſe two Propo- 
ſitions, yet 1 ſhall take the liberty to ask him again, where I ſaid either of them, 
as if they were two; altho he ſhould accuſe me again of excepring againſt the 
2 of words, and doing ſo fooliſh a thing as to expect, that a diſputing 
Unmasker ſhould account for his words, or a0 ed he advances. Tis 
his privilege to plead he did not mean as his words import, and without any 
more. ado. he is a Wild; and he is the ſame, Unmasker he was before. But let 
us hear him out on the Argument he was upon, for his repetitions on it are not 
vet done. His next words are.. 
VUnm. is clear then, that you. ſonnd your ONE Article on this, that it is 
ſuited to the vulgar Capacities : whereas the other Articles, mention d by me, are ob- 
ſeure and ambiguons, and therefore, ſurpaſs the Comprehenſion of the illiterate. 
.., Anſw. The latter part indeed is now the firſt time imputed to me; but all 
the relt is nothing but an unprov'd repetition,..tho uſher'd in with ir i clear 
then; words that ſhould have a Proof going before them 
.  Unm.. But yet you pretend, that yen have forgot. that any ſuch thing was ſaid 
n zaidton ere ie to donde 
Aſi. 1 have indeed forgot, and notwithſtanding all your pains by ſo many 
repetitions to beat it inte my Head, I fear I ſhall never remember it. | 


_ Uam. Which ſbews that+ you are careleſs. of your words, and that you. forget what 
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Anſw. So you told me before, and this repeating of it does no more convince, 


me than that did. 
Unm. What ſhall we ſay to ſuch an oblivious Author ? 


 Anſw. Shew it. him in his Book, or elſe he will never be able to remember 


that it is there, nor any body elſe be able to find it. 

Uanm. He takes no notice of what falls from his own Pen. . 
Anſw. So you have told him more than once. Try him once with ſhewing 
it him amongſt other things which fell from his own Pen, and ſee what then he 
will ſay : that perhaps may refreſh his Memory, | 

Unm, And therefore within a Page or two he confutes himſelf, and gives himſelf 
the Lye. | 

N *Tis a Fault he deſerves to be told of over and over again. But he 
ſays, he ſhall not be able to find the two Pages wherein he gives himſelf the 
Lye, unleſs you ſet down their Numbers, and the Words in them, which con- 
fute, and which are confuted. | | Mir 


beg my. Reader's pardon for laying before him ſo large a Pattern of our Un- 


_ maker's new-faſhion'd Stuff; his fine Tiſſue of Argumentation not eaſily to be 


match'd but by the ſame Hand, But it lay altogether in p. 26, 27, 28. and it 
was fit the Reader ſhould have this one inſtance of the Excellencies he promiſes 
in his firſt Paragraph, in oppoſition to my Impertinencies, Incoherencies, weak 
and feeble Struglings. Other Excellencies he there promis'd upon the ſame 
ground, which I ſhall give my Reader a taſte of in fit places: Not but that the 
whole is of a piece, and one cannot miſs ſome of them in every Page; but to 
tranſcribe them all, would be more than they are worth. If any one deſires 
more plenty, I ſend him to his Book it ſelf. But ſaying a thouſand times not 
being proving once, it remains upon him ſtill to ſhew, FLEET. 


VII. Where, in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, J pretend that I enen for 
one ſingle Article, with the excluſion of all the reſt, becauſe all Men ought to 
underſtand their Religion. R R 


8 


And in the next place, where it is that 1 ſay, | 


VIII. That there muſt be nothing in Chriſtianity that is not plain and txactiy level 
to all Mens Mother-Wit. Eg oy . | 


Let us now return to his 8th Page. For the bundling together, as was fit, all 
that he has ſaid in diſtant places upon the Subject of One. Article, has made me 
treſpaſs a little againſt the Fewiſh Character of a well-bred Man, recommended 
by him to me out of the Miſona. Tho I propoſe to my ſelf to follow him as 
near as [-qan, Tep Dy Rep, as le neee oo ED NEE 

In the 110th and 111th Pages of his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſim, 
he gave us a Liſt of his Fundamental Articles: Upon which 1 thus applied my 
ſelf to him, Vind. p. 5. „Give me leave now to ask you ſeriouſly, whether 
* theſe you have here ſet down under the Title of Fundamental Doctrines, are 
* ſuch (when reduc'd to Propofitions) that every one of them is required to 
„make a Man a Chriſtian, and ſuch as without the actual belief thereof, he 
4 cannot be ſav'd ? If they are not ſo every one of them, you may call them 
* Fundamental Doctrines as much as you pleaſe, they are not of thoſe Doctrines 
* of Faith, I was ſpeaking of; which are only ſuch as are 'requir'd, to be ac- 
* tually believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian.” And again, Vindic. p. 18. 1 
* ask'd him whether juſt theſe, neither more nor leſs,” were thoſe neceſſary 
Andes” | = 323 oe 
\ To which we have his Anſwer, Socinianiſm Vnmas d, p. 8, &c. From p. 8. 
to 20. he has quoted near forty Texts of Scripture, of which he ſaith, 521. 
Thus I have briefly ſet before the Reader thoſe Evangelical Truths, thoſe Chriſtian 
Principles which belong to the very Eſſence of Chriſtianity : I haue prov'd them to 
be ſuch, and I have reduc d moſt of them to certain Propoſitions, which is 4 thing ths 
Vindicator call d for. | a oe ar No en 

| — * Ves: But that was not all the Vindicator call'd for, and had reaſon to 
expect. For I ask d, Whether thoſe the Unmarker gave us in his Thoughts 
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& concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, were the Fundamental Doctrines, without 
« an l Belief whereof, a Man could not be a Chriſtian; juſt all, neither 
« more nor leſs?” This I had reaſon to demand from him, or from any one, 
who queſtions that part of my Book, and I ſhall inſiſt upon ir till he does it, or 
confelles he cannot, For having ſet down the Articles, which the Scripture, 
upon a diligent ſearch, ſeem'd to me to require as neceſſary, and only neceſ- 
fary ; I ſhall not Ioſe my time in examining what another ſays againſt thoſe 
Fundamentals, which 1 have gather'd out of the Preachings of our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles, till he gives me a Liſt of his Fundamentals which he will bide 
by; that ſo by comparing them together, I may ſee which is the true Catalogue 
of Neceſſaries. For after ſo ſerious. and diligent a Search, which has given me 
Light and Satisfaction in this great Point, I ſhall not quit it, and ſet my ſelf on 
float again, at the demand of any one who would have me be of his Faith, 
without telling me what it is. Thoſe Fundamentals the Scripture has ſo 
plainly given, and fo evidently determin'd, that it would be the greateſt Folly 
imaginable to part with this Rule for asking; and give up my ſelf blindly to 
the Conduct of one, who either knows not, or will not tell me, what are the 
Points neceſſary to be beliey'd to make me a Chriſtian. He that ſhall find fault 
with my Collection of Fundamentals only to unſettle me, and not to give me a 
better of his own, I ſhall not think worth minding, till, like a fair Man, he puts 
himſelf upon equal terms, and makes up the Defeats of mine by a compleat one 
of his own. For a Deficiency or Error in one Neceſſary is as fatal, and as 
certainly excludes a Man from heing a Chriſtian, as in an hundred. When 
any one offers me a compleat 81 8 of his Fundamentals, he does not un- 
reaſonably demand me to quit mine for nothing: I have then one, that being 
ſet by mine, I may compare them; and ſo be able to chuſe the true and per- 
fect one, and relinquiſh the other. 
He that does not do this, plainly declares, that (without ſhewing me the 
certain way to Salvation) he expects that I ſhould depend on him with an im- 
licit Faith, whilſt he reſerves to himſelf the liberty to require of me to be- 
ieve what he ſhall think fit, as he ſees occaſion; and in effect, ſays thus, 
“ Diſtruſt thoſe Fundamentals, which the Preaching of our Saviour and his 
« Apoſtles, have ſhew'd to be all that is neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man 
& a Chriſtian ; and tho I cannot tell you, what are thoſe other Articles which 
te are neceſſary and ſufficient to make a Man a Chriſtian, yet take me for your 
Guide, and that is as good, as if I made up, in a compleat Liſt, the Defetts 
« of your Fundamentals”. To which this is a ſufficient Anſwer, Si quid 
noviſt; rectius imperti, ſi non, his utere mecums. | | | 
The Unmacker of his own accord, p. 110. of hs Thoughts concerning the Cauſes 
of Atheiſm, ſets down ſeveral, which he calls Fundamental Doctrine. I ask 
him, Whether thoſe be all? For. anſwer, he adds more to them in his Socinia- 
iſm. UnmasFd: But in a great Pet refuſes to tell me, whether this ſecond Liſt 


- 


f Fundamentals be compleat: And inſtead of anſwering ſo reaſonable a De- 


mand, pays me with ill Language, in theſe words, pag. 22. ſubjoin'd to thoſe 
laſt. quoted, If what 7 bave 25 will not content him, I am ſure I can do nothing 
that will 3 and therefore. if he ſbould capriciouſly require any thing more, it would be. 
u great Folly. in me to comply with it, a it i in 8 45 move it. If 1 did ask a 
Queſtion lich trobbles you, be not ſo angry; you your ſelf were the occaſion 
of it. I propos'd ny eee 1 of Fundamentals, which 1 had with great 
care ſonght; and thong t I had found clear in the . you tell me no, it 
is imperteck, aud offer me one of your own. I ask whether that be perfect? 
Thereuponi you grow into Choler, and tell me *tis a fooliſh Queſtion, Why! 
then 1 think it was not very wiſe in you. ſo forwardly to offer one, unleſs you 
& had one ready, not liable to the ſame exception. Would you have me ſo 
deli to take a Liſt. of Fundamentals from you, who have not yet one for your 
If; Bor are. Jet, reſoly'd with your ſelf, what Doctrines are to be put in, or 
left out of it? Farther; pray tell mie, if Jou had a ſettled Collection of Fun- 
(ed, A and to, why ſhould 1 Ars them wall you Wy 
our word, rather than from an Anabaptiſt, or a Qualer, or an. Arminian, o 
J Socinian, or. 4 bee or a Ps 915.1 wick, are not perfectly agreed 
with you, or one ddöther in. Fundamentals ? And yet there is none am net 
2 9 * Are | 55, 
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Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 
them, that i have not as much reaſon to believe upon his bare word, as an Un- 
maker, who to my certain knowledg will make bold with Truth. If you ſet 
up for Infallibility, you may have ſome claim to have your bare Word taken, be- 
fore any other but the Pope. But yet if you demand to be an unqueſtionable 
Propoſer of what is abſolutely neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſ- 
tian, you muſt perform it a little better than hitherto you have done. For 
it is not enough ſometimes to give us Texts of Scripture z ſometimes Propo- 
fitions of your own framing, and ſometimes Texts of Scripture, out of which. 


they are to be fram'd ; as pag. 14. you ſay, Theſe |and the like places afford ns 
ſuch Fundamental and Weeeſſny Dottrines as theſe: And again, p. 16. after the 


_ naming ſeveral other Texts of Scripture, you add, which places yield us ſuch 


Propoſitions as theſe; and then in both places ſet down what you think fit to 
draw out of them. And Page 15. you have theſe words; And here likewiſe it 
were eaſy to ſhew, that Adoption, Fuſtification, Pardon of Sins, & c. which art. Privileges 
and Benefits beſtow'd upon us by the Meſſiah, are Neceſſary Mattersof our Belief. By 
all which, as well as the whole frame, wherein you make ſhew of giving us your 
Fundamental Articles, it is plain, that what you have given us there, is no- 
thing ＋ than a compleat Collection of Fundamentals, even in your own Opi- 
nion of it. 8 | | 

But, good Sit, why is it a fooliſh Queſtion in me? you have found fault with 
my Summary for being ſhort : The Defect in my Collection of Neceſſary Arti- 
cles has rais*d your Zeal into ſo ſevere Cenſures, and drawn upon me, from 
you, ſo heavy a Condemnation, that if half that you have ſaid of me be true, 
1 am in a very ill caſe, for having ſo curtail'd the Fundamental Doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. Is it folly then for me to ask from you a compleat Creed? If it 
be ſo dangerous (as certainly it is) to fail in any neceſſary Article of Faith, 
why is it folly in me to be inſtant with you to 7 me them all? Or why is 
it folly in you to grant ſo reaſonable a Demand? A ſhort Faith, defective in 
Neceſlaries, is no more tolerable in you, than in me; nay, much more inex- 
cuſable, if it were for no other reaſon but this, that you reſt in it your 
ſelf, and would impoſe it on others; and yet do not your ſelf know, or be- 
lieve it to be compleat. For if you do, why dare you not ſay ſo, and give it 
us all intire in plain Propoſitions; and not, as you have in great meafure done 
here, give only the Texts of Scripture, from whence, you ſay, neceſſary Ar- 
ticles are to be drawn? which is too great an uncertainty for Doctrines abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. For poſſibly all Men do not underſtand thoſe Texts alike, and 
ſome may draw Articles out of them quite different from your Syſtem 3 and ſo 
tho they agree in the ſame Texts, may not agree in the ſame Fundamentals: 
and till you have ſet down plainly and diſtinaly your Articles, that you think 
contain'd in them, cannot tell whether you will allow them to be Chriſtians, or 
no. For you know, Sir, ſeveral Inferences are often drawn from the ſame Text; 
and the different Syſtems of diſſenting (I was going to ſay Chriſtians, but that 
none maſt be ſo, but thoſe who receive your Collection of Fundamentals, when 
you pleaſe to give it them) Profeſſors, are all founded on the Scripture. 


Why, I beſeech you, is mine a fooliſp Queſtion to ask, What are the neceſſary 


Articles of Faith? 'Tis of no leſs conſequence than, nor much different from 
the Jaylor's Queſtion in the fixteenth of the'A#s, What ſhall I do to he ſav'd ? 
and that was not, that ever 1 heard, counted by any one a fooliſh Queſtion. 
You grant, there are Articles neceſſary to be believ'd for Salvation; would it 
not then be Wiſdom to know them? nay, is 4t not our Duty to know and believe 
them? If not, why do you with ſo much out-cry reprehend me, for not know- 
ing them? Why do you fill your Books with ſuch variety of invectives, as if 


you could never ſay enough, nor bad enough, againſt me, for having left out 


ſome of them? And if it be fo dangerous, ſo criminal to miſs any of them, 
why is it a follyin me to move you to give me a compleat Liſt? © ? 

If Fundamentals are to be known, eaſy to be known (as without doubt they 
are) then a Catalogue may be given of them. But if they are not, if it can- 
not certainly be determin'd which are they; but the doubtful know ledg of them 
depends upon Gueſſes, why may not I be permitted to follow my Gueſſes as 
well as you yours? Or why, of all others, muſt you preſcribe your Gueſſes to 
me, when there are ſo many that are as feady to preſcribe as you, and of as 


0 good 
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good Authority? The Pretence indeed, and Clamour is Religion, and the 
Saving of Souls: But your Buſineſs *tis plain is nothing, but to over-rule and 
reſcribe, and be hearken'd to as a Dictator; and not to inform, teach, and 
inſtruct in the ſure way to Salvation. Why elſe do you fo ſtart and fling, 
when I deſire to know of you, what is neceſſary to be believed to make a Man 
a Chriſtian, when this is the only material thing in Controverſy between us; 
and my Miſtake in it has made you begin a Quarrel with me, and let looſe 
your Pen againſt me in no ordinary way of reprehenſion? ; 
Beſides, in this way which you take, you will be in no better a Caſe than l. 
For another having as good a Claim to have his Gueſles give the Rule, as you 
yours; or to have his Syſtem receiv'd as well as you yours; he will complain of 


ou, as well, and upon as good grounds, as you do of me; and (if he have 


ut as much Zeal for his Orthodoxy as you ſhew for yours). in as civil, well- 
bred and Chriſtian-like Language. | 
In the next place, pray tell me, why would it be foly in you to comply 
with what I require of you? Would it not be uſeful to me to be ſet righ 
in this Matter? if ſo, why is it foly in you to ſet me right? Conſider me, 
if- you pleaſe, as one of your Pariſhioners, who (after you have reſolv'd which 
Catalogue of Fundamentals to give him, either that in your Thoughts of the 
Cauſes of rage ay or this other here in your Socinianiſm Vnmask'd; for they 
are not both the ſame, nor either of them perfect) ask'd you, Are theſe all 
Fundamental Articles neceſlary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian; and 
are there no more but theſe? Would you anſwer him, that it was foly in you 
to comply with him, in what he deſir'd? Is it of no moment to know, what 
is requir'd of Men to be believ'd; without a Belief of which, they are not 
Chriſtians, nor can be ſav'd? And is it foly in a Miniſter of the Goſpel, to 
inform one committed to his InſtruQion in ſo material a Point as this, which 
9 Believers from Unbelievers? Is it foly in one whoſe Buſineſs it 
is to bring Men to be Chriſtians, and to Salvation, to reſolve a Queſtion by 


Which they may know, whether they are Chriſtians or no; and without a Re- 


ſolution of which they cannot certainly know their Condition and the State 
they are in? Is it beſides your Commiſſion and Buſineſs, and therefore a foly, 
to extend your care of Souls ſo far as this, to thoſe who are committed to 
your Charge? | ; | 9 [+ vt 

Sir, 1 have a Title to demand this of you, as if I were your Pariſhioner : You 
haye forc'd your ſelf upon me for a Teacher in this very Point, as if you 
wanted a Pariſhioner to inſtruct: and therefore I demand it of you, and ſhall 
inſiſt upon it till you either do it, or confeſs you cannot. Nor ſhall it excuſe 
you, to, ſay it is capriciouſiy requir'd. For this is no otherwiſe capricious than 
all Queſtions are capricious to a Man that cannot anſwer them; and ſuch an 
one 1 think this is to you, For if you could anſwer it, no body can doubt but 
that you would, and that with Confidence: For no body will ſuſpe& 'tis the 
want of that makes you ſo reſery'd. This is indeed a frequent way of an- 
ſwering Queſtions by Men, that cannot otherwiſe cover the Abſurdities of their 
Opinions, and their Inſolence of expecting to be believ'd upon their bare 
words, by ſaying they are capriciouſly ask d, and deſerv'd no other Anſwer, 

But how far ſoever Capricionſneſs (when prov'd, for ſaying is not enough) 
may excuſe from anſwering. a material Queſtion, ;-yet your ow]n words here 
will clear this from being a capriciows- Queſtion in me. For that thoſe Texts of 
Scripture which you have ſet down, do not, upon your own Grownds, contain 
all the Fundamental Doctrines of Religion, all that is neceſſary to be believ'd 
to make a Man a Chriſtian; what you — a little lower, in this very Page, as 
well as in other places, does demonſtrate. Your words are, I think 1 have 
ſufficiently prov d, that there are other Doctrines beſides that [Jeſus is the Meſſiab] 
which are requir'd to be believ'd to make 4 Man a Chriſtian , why did the Apoſtles 
write theſe Doftrines ? Was it not that thoſe they writ to, might give their aſſent to 
chem ? This Argument, for the neceſſity of believing the Texts you cite, from 
their being ſet down in the New Teſtament, you urg'd thus, p. 9. Is this ſet 
down to na purpoſe in theſe inſpir d Epiſtles ? Is it not requiſite that we ſhould know 
it and believe? And again, p. 29. They are in our Bibles to that very purpoſe to 
be believ d. If then it be neceſſary to know and believe thoſe Texts of Scrip- 
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ture, you have collected, becauſe the Apoſtles writ them, and they were not ſet 
down to no purpoſe: And they are in our Bibles on purpoſe to be believ'd. I have 
reaſon to demand of you, other Texts, beſides thoſe you have enumerated, as 
containing Points neceſſary to be believ'd ; becauſe there are other Texts which 
the Apoſtles writ, and. were not ſer down to no purpoſe, and are in our Bibles on 
purpoſe to be believ'd, as well as thoſe which you have cited. 1 

Another reaſon of doubting, and conſequently of demanding, whether thoſe 
Propoſitions you have ſet down for Fundamental Doctrines, be every one of 
them neceſſary to be believ'd, and all that are neceſſary to be believ'd to make 
a Man a Chriſtian, I have from your next Argument; which, join'd to the for- 
mer, ſtands thus, p. 22. Why did the Apoſtles write theſe Doctrines? Was it not 
that thoſe they writ to, might give their Aſſent to them? Nay, did. they not require 
Aſſent to them? Tes verily, for this is to be prov'd from the Nature of the things 
contain d in thoſe Doctrines, which are ſuch as bad immediate reſpe& to the Occa- 
fron, Author, Way, Means and Iſſue of their Redemption and Salvation. If there- 
fore all things which have an immediate reſpect to the u Author, Way, 
Means, and Iſue of Mens Redemption and Salvation, are thoſe, and thoſe only 
which are necellary- to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian; may a Man not 
jaſtly doubt whether thoſe Propoſitions which the Unmasker has ſet down, con- 
tain all, thoſe things, and whether there be not other things contain'd in other 
Texts of Scripture, or in ſome of thoſe cited by him, but otherwiſe under- 
ſtood, that have as immediately a reſpect to the Occaſion, Author, Way, Means, 
and Iſſue of Mens Redemption and Salvation, as thoſe he has ſet down? And 
therefore I have reaſon to demand a compleater Liſt : For at beſt, to tell us, 
that all things that haue an immediate reſpect to the Occaſion, Author, Way, Means, 
and Iſſue of Mens Redemption and Salvation, is but a general Deſcription of Fun- 
damentals, with which ſome may think ſome Articles agree, and others o- 
thers: And the terms, immediate reſpet#, may give ground enough for diffe- 
rence about them, to thoſe who agree that the reſt of your Deſcription is right. 
My demand therefore is not a general Deſcription of Fundamentals, but for 


the Reaſons aboyemention'd, the particular Articles themſelves, which are ne- 


ceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian. | | 
It is not my buſineſs at preſent, to examine the validity of theſe Arguments 
of his, to prove all the Propofitions to be neceſlary to be. beliey'd, which he 
has here in his Socinian;ſm Vnmask'd, ſet down as ſuch. The uſe I make of 
them now, is to ſhew the reaſon they afford me to doubt, that thoſe Propoſi- 
tions which he has given us for Doctrines neceſſary to be believ'd, are either 
not all ſuch, or more than all, by his own Rule: And therefore I muſt deſire 
him to give us a compleater Creed, that we may know what in his Senſe is 
neceſſary, and enough to make a Man a Chriſtian. ; 
Nor will it be ſufficient in this caſe to do, what he tells us he has done, in 
theſe words, p. 21. J have briefly ſet before the Reader theſe Evangelical Truths, 
thoſe Chriſtian Principles which belong to the very Eſſence of Chriſtiamty—— an 
I have reduc d moſt of them to certain Propoſitions, which is a thing the YVindicator 
call d for, p. 16. With Submiſſion, I think, he miſtakes the Vindicator. What 
I call'd for was, not that moſt of them ſhould-be reduc d to certain Propoſitions, 
but that all of them ſhould :- and the reaſon of my demanding that, was plain, 
viz, that then having the VUnmazker's Creed in clear and diſtin Propoſitions, 
I might be able to examine, whether it was what God in the Scriptures in- 
diſpenſibly requir d of every. Man to make him a Chriſtian, that ſo I might 
thereby correct the Errors or Defects of what I at preſent apprehended the 
Scripture taught me in the caſe. ; 
| The Unwmasker endeavours toexcpſe himſelf from anfwering my Queſtion; by 
another exception againſt it, p. 24. in theſe words: Surely. none but this Upſtart 
Racovian will have the Confidence to deny, that theſe Amicles of Faith are ſuch as 
are neceſſary to conſtitute a Chriſtian, & to the Inteſleſtual and Dactrinal part of 
Chriſtianity ;, ſuch as miſt IN $O ME JAEASUVRE, he known and afſented to 
by lim. Not that 4 Man is ſuppos d every moment to actually exert his Aſſent and 
Belief; fur none of the Moral Vertues, none of the Evangelical Graces are exerted 
thus always. | Wherefore that Queſtiian in p. 16. (the he ſays he a5ks ber 
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« bebeliey'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, and ſuch as without the actual Belief 
„ thereof, he cannot be ſaved? Here is Seriouſneſs pretended when there i; 
none; for the Deſign is only to cavil, and (if he can) to expoſe my Aſſertion. But 
he is not able to do it, for all his Critical Demands are anſwer d in theſe fem worde, 
VIZ. That the Intellectual (as well as Moral Endowments) are never ſuppos'd to be 
always in act: They are exerted upon occaſion, not all of them at a time. And there- 
fore he miſtakes if he thinks, or rather as he objects without thinking, that theſe Doc- 


trines, if they be Fundamental and Neceſſary, muſt be always actually believ'g. 


No Man beſides himſelf ever ſtarted ſuch a thing. 
This terrible long Combat has the 33 manag'd with his own Shadow, 
to confound the Seriouſneſs of my Queſtion; and as he ſays himſelf, is come 
off not only ſafe and ſound, but triumphant. But for all that, Sir, may not 
a Man's Queſtion be ſerious, tho he ſhould chance to expreſs it ill? I think 
you and I were not beſt to ſet up for Criticks in Language, and Nicety of 
Expreſſion, for fear we ſhould ſet the World a laughing. Yer for this once 
1 ſhall take the liberty to defend mine here. For I demand in what Expreſ- 
ſion of mine, I ſaid or ſwppos'd that a Man ſhould every moment actually ex- 
ert his Aſſent to any Propoſition requir'd to be believ'd? Cannot a Man ſay, 
that the Vnmacker cannot be admitted to any Preferment in the Church of 
1 without an actual Aſſent to, or ſubſcribing of the 39 Articles; unleſs 
it be ſ#ppos'd that he muſt every moment, from the time he firſt read, aſſented 
to, and ſubſcrib'd thoſe Articles, till he receiv'd Inſtitution and Induction, 
attually exert his Aſſent to every one of them, and repeat his Subſcription ? 
In the ſame ſenſe it is literally true, that a Man cannot be admitted into the 
Church of Chriſt, or into Heaven, without a#ualy believing all the Articles 
neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian, - without ſuppoſing, that he muſt actualy 
exert that Aſſent every moment, from the time that he firſt gave it, till the mo- 
ment that he is admitted into Heaven. He may eat, drink, make bargains, 
ſtudy Euclid, and think of other things between; nay, ſometimes ſleep, and 
neither think of thoſe Articles nor any thing elſe; and yet it be true, that he 
ſhall not be admitted into the Church, or Heaven, without an actual Aſſent to 
them: That Condition of an actual Aſſent he has perform'd, and until he recal 
that Aſſent by actual Unbelief, it ſtands good; and tho a Lunacy or Lethargy 
ſhould ſeize on him preſently after, and he ſhould never think of it again as 
long as heliv'd, yet it is literally true, he is not ſav'd without an actual Aſſent. 
You might therefore have ſpar'd your pains in ſaying, That none of the moral 
Virrues, none of the Evangelical Graces, are exerted THUS always, till you had 
met with ſome body who ſaid THUS. That I did ſo, I think would have 
enter'd into no body's Thoughts but yours, it being evident from p. 539. 
of my Book, that by Actual I meant Explicit. Vou ſhould rather have 
given a direct Anſwer to my Queſtion, which 1 here again ſeriouſly ak you, 


NN. Thoſe you call'd Fundamental Doftrines, in your Thoughts concerning the 


Cauſes of Atheiſm, or thoſe Chriſtian Principles which belong to the very Eſ- 
ente of Chriſtianity," ſo many as you have given us of them in your Soci- 
nianiſim Unmast d (for you may take which of your two Creeds you pleaſe) 
are juſt thoſe, neither more nor leſs, that are every one of them requir'd 
do bebeliev'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, and ſuch as without the actual, 
or | 5 5 that Word diſpleaſes you) the explicit Belief whereof he cannot 


When you have anſwer'd this Queſtion, we ſhall then ſee which of us two 
is neareſt the right: But if you ſhall forbear railing, which 1 fear you take for 
arguing, againſt that Summary of Faith, which our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
taught, and which only they propos'd to their Hearers to be believ'd to make 
them Chriſtians, till you have found another perfect Creed of only neceſlary 
Articles, that you dare own for ſuch; you are like to have a large time of 
Silence. Before 1 leave the Paſſage above cited, I muſt deſire. the Reader to 
take notice of what he ſays concerning his Liſt of Fundamentals, viz. That 
theſe bis. Articles of Faith, neceſſary to conſtitute a Chriſtian, are ſuch as _ po: * 
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SOME MEASURE be known and affented to by him: a very wary Expreſſion 
concerning, Fundamentals. The Queftion is about Articles neceffary to be ex- 
plicitly believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian. Theſe in his Liſt, the Unmacker 
tells us, are neceſſary to conſtitute a Chriſtian, and muſt IN SOME MEA. 


SURE be known and aſſented to. I would now fain know of the Reader 
whether he underſtands hereby, that the Unwmazker means, That theſe his ne- 


ceflary Articles muſt be explicitly believ'd or not! If he means an explicit 
Knowledg and Belief, why does he puzzle his Reader by ſo impr a, way 
of ſpeaking ? for what is as compleat and perfect as it ought to be, cannot 
properly be ſaid to be in ſome meaſure. If his in ſome meaſure falls ſhort of 
explicitly knowing and believing his Fundamentals, his neceſſary Articles are 
ſuch as a Man may be a Chriftian without explicitly knowing and believing, 
i. e. are no Fundamentals, no neceffary Articles at all. Thus Men, uncertain 
what to ſay, betray themſelves by their great Caution. | 

Having pronounc'd it Folly in himſelf to make up the Defeats of my ſhorr, 
and therefore ſo much blam'd Collection of Fundamentals, by a full one of 
his own, tho his Attempt ſhews he would if he could, he goes on thus, p. 22. 
From what I [the Unmasker” have ſaid, it i evident, that the Vindicator i groſly 
miſtaken when he ſaith, ** Whatever Doctrine the Apoſtles requir d to be believ'd to 
« make a Man a Chriſtian, are to be found in boſs Places of Scripture which he 
« h quoted in his Book.” And a little lower, I think I have Juſfciemly provid 
that there are other Doctrines beſides that, which are requir d to be believ'd to make 
a Man a Chriftian- Anſw. Whatever you have prov'd, or (as you never fail to 
do) boaſt you have prov'd, will ſignify nothing till you have prov'd one of theſe 
Propoſitions; and have ſhewn either, 


X. That what our Saviour and his Apoſtles preach'd and admitted Men into 
the Church for believing, is not all that is abſolutely requir'd to make a 
Man a Chriſtian. Or, 

Thar the believing him to be the Meſſiah, was not the only Article they 
inſiſted on to thoſe who acknowledg'd one God; and upon the Belief 
whereof they admitted Converts into the Church, in any one of thoſe many 
Places quoted by me out of the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament. 


I fay, any one: for tho it be evident throughout the whole Goſpel, and the 
Acts, that this was the one Doctrine of Faith, which in all their Preachings 
every where they principally drive at; yet if it were not ſo, but that in o- 
ther Places they taught other things, That would not prove, that thoſe other 
things were Articles of Faith abſolutely neceſſarily requir'd to be believ'd to 
make a Man a Chriſtian, unleſs it had been ſo ſaid. Becauſe if it appears, that 
ever any one was admitted into the Church, by our Saviour or his Apoſtles, 
without having that Article explicitly laid before him, and without his explicit 
Aſſent to it, you mult grant, that an explicit Aſſent to that Article is not ne- 
ceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian : unleſs you will ſay, that our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles admitted Men into the Church, that were not qualify'd with ſuch 
a Faith, as was abſolutely neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian z which is as 
much as to ſay, that they allow'd and pronounc'd Men to be Chriſtians, who 


were not Chriſtians. For he that wants what is neceſſary to make a Man a 


Chriſtian, can no more be a Chriſtian, than he that wants what is neceſſary 
to make him a Man, can be a Man. For what is neceſſary to the Being of any 
thing, is eſſential to its Being; and any thing may be as well without its Eſ- 
ſence, as without any thing that is neceſſary to its Being: and ſo a Man be a 
Man without being a Man, and a Chriſtian a Chriſtian without being a Chri- 
ſtian; and an Unmasker may prove this without proving it. You may there- 
fore ſet up, by your unqueſtionable Authority, what Articles you pleaſe, as ne- 
ceſſary to be believ*d to make a Man a Chriſtian : If our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
admitted Converts into the Church without preaching thoſe your Articles to 
them, or requiring an explicit Aſſent to what they did not preach and expli- 
citly lay down, 1 ſhall prefer their Authority to yours, and think it was rather 
by them, than by you, that God promulgated the Law'of Faith, and manifeſted 
what that Faith was, upon which he would receive penitent Converts. 
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And tho by, his Apoſtles our Saviour taught a great many other Truths, 


for the explaining this Fundamental Article of the Law of Faith, that Jeſus 


is the Meſſiah; ſome whereof have a nearer, and ſome a more remote Con- 
nection with it, and ſo cannot be deny'd by any Chriſtian, who ſees that Con- 
nection, or knows they are ſo taught: yet an explicit Belief of any one of 
them is no more neceſſarily requir'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, than an ex- 
plicit Belief of all thoſe Truths which have a Connection with the Being of a 
God, or are reveal'd by him, is neceſſarily requir'd to make a Man not to be 
an Atheiſt: tho none of them can be deny'd by any one, who ſees that Con- 
nection, or acknowledges that Revelation, without his being an Atheiſt. All 
theſe Truths taught us from God, either by Reaſon or Revelation, are of great 
uſe, to enlighten our Minds, confirm our Faith, ſtir up our Aﬀe&ions, &c. 


And the more we ſee of them, the more we ſhall ſee, admire, and magnify the 


Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Mercy, and Love of God in the Work of our Redemp- 
tion. This will oblige us to ſearch and ſtudy the Scripture, wherein it is 
contain'd and laid open to us. | 
All that we find in the Revelation of the New Teſtament, being the declar'd 
Will and Mind of our Lord and Maſter, the Meſſiah, whom we have taken to 
be our King, we are bound to receive as Right and Truth, or elſe we are not 
his Subjects, we do not believe him to be the Meſſiah our King, but caſt him 
off, and with the Fews ſay, we will not have this Man reign over us. But it is 
ſtill what we find in the Scripture, not in this or that Syſtem ; what we, ſin- 
cerely ſeeking to know the Will of our Lord, diſcover to be his Mind. Where 
it is ſpoken plainly, we cannot miſs it; and it is evident he requires our Aſ- 
ſent : where there is Obſcurity either in the Expreſſions themſelves, or by rea- 
ſon of the ſeeming Contrariety of other Paſſages, there a fair Endeavour, as 
much as our Circumſtances will permit, ſecures us from a guilty Diſobedience 
to his Will, or a ſinful Error in Faith, which way ſoever our Enquiry reſolves 
the Doubt, or perhaps leaves it unreſolv'd. If he had requir'd more of us in 
thoſe Points, he would have declar'd his Will plainer to us, and diſcover'd the 
Truth contain'd in thoſe obſcure, or ſeemingly contradictory Places, as clearly, 
and as uniformly as he did that Fundamental Article, that we were to believe 
him to be the Meſſiah, our King. | | 

As Men, we have God for our King, and are under the Law of Reaſon: as 
Chriſtians, we have Jeſus the Meſſiah for our King, and are under the Law re- 
veard by him in the Goſpel. And tho every Chriſtian, both as a Deiſt and 
a Chriſtian, be oblig'd to ſtudy both the Law of Nature and the reveal'd Law, 
that in them he may know the Will of God, and of Jeſus Chriſt whom he 
hath ſent; yet in neither of theſe Laws is there to be found a ſele& Set of 
Fundamentals, diſtin& from the reſt, which are to make him a Deiſt or a 
Chriſtian. But he that believes one eternal inviſible God, his Lord and King, 
ceaſes thereby to be an Atheiſt ; and he that believes Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, his 
King, ordain'd by God, thereby becomes a Chriſtian, is deliver'd from the Power 
of Darkneſs, and is tranſlated into the Kingdom of the Son of God, is actually 
within the Covenant of Grace, and has that Faith which ſhall be imputed to 
him for Righteouſneſs; and if he continues in his Allegiance to this his King, 
ſhall receive the Reward, Eternal Life. 5 \ 
He that conſiders this, will not be ſo hot as the Dnmasſter, to contend for a 
Number. of Fundamental Articles, all neceſſary every one of them to be cx- 
plicitly believ'd, by every one, for Salvation, without knowing them himſelf, 
or being able to enumerate them to another. Can there be any thing more 
abſurd, than to ſay, there are ſeveral Fundamental Articles, each of which 
every Man muſt explicitly believe upon pain of Damnation, and yet not to be 
able to ſay, which they be? The Unmazcker has ſet down no ſmall Number; 


: 


but yet dares not ſay theſe are all. On the contrary, he has plainly confeſs'd 


there are more; but will not, i. e. cannot tell what they are that remain behind: 
Nay, has given a general Deſcription of his Fundamental Articles, by which 
it is not evident, but there may be ten times as many as thoſe he had nam'd; 


and amongſt them (if he durſt or could name them) probably ſeveral, that 


many a good Chriſtian, who died in the Faith, and is now in Heaven, never 
* 338% | | once 
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once thought of; and others, which many, of as good Authority as he, would, 
from their different Syſtems, certainly deny and contradi&. 24% 

This, as great an Abſurdity as it is, cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt Men will 
take upon them to alter the Terms of the Goſpel ; and when it is evident, 
that our Saviour and his Apoſtles receiv'd Men into the Church, and pro- 
nounc'd them Believers, for taking him to be the Meſſiah, their King and De- 
liverer ſent by God, have the Boldneſs to ſay, this is not enough. But when 
you would know of them what then is enough, they cannot tell you: The 


_ reaſon whereof is viſible, viz. becauſe they being able to produce no other 


reaſon for their Collection of Fundamental Articles, to prove them neceſſary 
to be believ'd, but becauſe they are of Divine Authority, and contain'd in the 
Holy Scriptures; and are, as the Unmasker ſays, writ there on purpoſe to be be- 
liev'd, they know not where to ſtop, when they have once begun: thoſe 
Texts that they leave out, or from which they deduce none of their Funda- 
mentals, being of the ſame Divine Authority, and ſo upon that account e- 
qually Fundamental with what they culled out, tho not ſo well ſuited to their 
particular Syſtems. 

Hence come thoſe endleſs and unreaſonable Contentions about Fundamen- 
tals, whilſt each cenſures the Defe&, Redundancy, or Falſhood of what others 
require, as neceſſary to be believ'd : and yet he himſelf gives not a Catalogue 
of his own Fundamentals, which he will ſay is ſufficient and compleat. Nor 
is it to be wonder'd, ſince in this way it is impoſſible to ſtop ſhort of putting 
every Propoſition, Divinely reveaPd, into the Liſt of Fundamentals; all of 
them being of Divine, and ſo of equal Authority; and upon that account e- 
qually neceſſary to be believ'd by every one who is a Chriſtian; tho they are 
not all neceſſary to be believ'd to make any one a Chriſtian. For the New 
Teſtament, containing the Laws of the Meſſiab's Kingdom, in regard of all the 
Actions both of Mind and Body of all his Subjects; every Chriſtian is bound 
by his Allegiance to him, to believe all that he ſays in it to be true, as well 


as to aſſent, that all that he commands in it is juſt and good: And what Neg- 


ligence, Perverſeneſs, or Guilt there is in his miſtaking in the one, or failing 
in his Obedience to the other, that this Righteous Judg of all Men, who cannor 
be deceiv*d, will at the laſt Day lay open, and reward accordingly. : 

. *Tis no wonder therefore, there have been ſuch fierce Conteſts, and ſuch cruel 
Havock made amongſt Chriſtians about Fundamentals; whilſt every one would 


ſet up his Syſtem upon pain of Fire and Faggot ia this, and Hell-Fire in the 


other World: tho at the ſame time, whilſt he is exerciſing the utmoſt Bar- 
barities againſt others, to prove himſelf a true Chriſtian, he profeſſes himſelf 
ſo ignorant that he cannot tell, or ſo uncharitable that he will not tell what 
Articles are abſolutely neceſſary and ſufficient to make a Man a Chriſtian. 
If there be any ſuch Fundamentals, as tis certain there are, *tis as certain they 
muſt be very plain. Why then does every one urge and make a ſtir about 
Fundamentals, and no body give a Liſt of them? But becauſe (as I have 
faid) upon the uſual Grounds, they cannot: For I will be bold to ſay, that 
every one, who conſiders the matter, will ſee, that either only the Article, of 
his being the Meſſiab their King, which alone our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
preach'd to the Unconverted World, and receiv'd thoſe that believ'd it into 
the Church, is the only neceſſary Article to be beliey'd by a Theiſt, to make 
him a Chriſtian; or elſe that all the Truths, contain'd in the New Teſta- 
ment, are neceſſary Articles to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian: and 
that between theſe two it is impoſſible any where to ſtand ; the reaſon, whereof 
is plain. Becauſe either the believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, i. e. the taking 
him to be our King, makes us Subjects and Denizons of his Kingdom, that is, 
Chriſtians : or elſe an explicit knowledg of, and actual obedience to the Laws 
of his Kingdom, is what is requir'd to make us Subjects; which, I think, is 
what was never ſaid of any other Kingdom. For a Man muſt be a Subject, 


before he is bound to obey. 


Let us ſuppoſe it will be ſaid here, that an Obedience fo the Laws of 


Chriſt's Kingdom is what is neceflary to make us Subjects of it, without which 
we cannot be admitted into it, i. e. be Chriſtians: And if ſo, this Obedience 
muſt be univerſal; I mean, it muſt be the ſame ſort of Obedience to * the 
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Laws of this Kingdom: which, ſince no body ſays is in any one ſuch as is 


wholly free from Error or Frailty, this Obedience can only lie in a ſincere 


Diſpolition and Purpoſe of Mind to obey every one of the Laws of the Meſſiab 
deliver'd in the New Teſtament, to the utmoſt of our power. Now beliey- 
ing right being one part of that Obedience, as well as acting right is the other 
part, the Obedience of Aſſent muſt be implicitly to all that is deliver'd there, 
that it is true. But for as much as the particular Acts of an explicit Aſſent 
cannot go any farther than his Underſtanding, who is to aſſent ; what he un- 
derſtands to be the Truth deliver'd by our Saviour, or the Apoſtles commiſ- 
ſion'd by him, and aſſiſted by his Spirit, that he muſt neceſſarily believe: It 
becomes a Fundamental Article to him, and he cannot refuſe his Aſſent to ir, 
without renouncing his Allegiance. For he that denies any of the Doctrines, 
that Chriſt has deliver'd, to be true, denies him to be ſent from God, and con- 
ſequently to be the Meſſiah ; and fo ceaſes to be a Chriſtian. From whence it is 
evident, that if any more be neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chri- 
ſtian, than the believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and thereby taking him for 
our King, it cannot be any ſet bundle of Fundamentals cull'd ont of the Scrip- 
ture, with an Omiſſion of the reſt, according as beſt ſuits any one's Fancy, 
Syſtem, or Intereſt : But it muſt be an explicit Belief of all thoſe Propoſitions, 


Which he, according to the beſt of his Underſtanding, really apprehends to be 


contain'd, and meant in the Scripture; and an implicit Belief of all the reſt, 


which he is ready to believe, as ſoon as it ſhall pleaſe God, upon his uſe of 


the means, to enlighten him, and make them clear to his Underſtanding. So 
that in effect, almoſt every particular Man in this ſenſe has, or may have a 
diſtin& Catalogue of Fundamentals, each whereof it is neceſſary for him ex- 


plicitly to believe, now that he is a Chriſtian 3 whereof if he ſhould disbelieve, 


or deny any one, he would caſt off his Allegiance, disfranchize himſelf, and 
be no longer a Subject of Chriſt's Kingdom. But in this ſenſe no body 
can tell what is Fundamental to another, what is neceſſary for another Man 
to believe. This Catalogue of Fundamentals every one alone can make for 
himſelf : No body can fix it for him ; no body can colle& or preſcribe it to 
another: but this is according as God has dealt to every one the meaſure of 
Light and Faith; and has open'd each Man's Underſtanding, that he may un- 
derſtand the Scriptures. Whoever has us'd what means he is capable of, for 
the informing of himſelf, with a readineſs to believe and obey what ſhall be 
taught and preſcrib'd by Jeſus his Lord and King, is a true and faithful Sub- 
je& of Chriſt 
to Salvation. | | 

Suppoſing a Man and his Wife, barely by ſeeing the wonderful things that 
Moſes did, ſhould have been perſuaded to put themſelves under his Go- 
vernment; or by reading his Law, and liking it; or by any other Motive, had 
been prevail'd on ſincerely to take him for their Ruler and Lawgiver ; and ac- 
cordingly (renouncing their former [dolatry and heatheniſh Pollutions) in to- 
ken thereof had by Baptiſm and Circumciſion, the initiating Ceremonies, ſo- 
lemnly enter'd themſelves into that Communion under the Law of Moſes : had 
they not thereby been made Denizons of the Commonwealth of Iſrael, and 
inveſted with all the Privileges and Prerogatives of true Children of Abraham, 
leaving. to their Poſterity a right to their ſhare in the promis'd Land, tho they 
had died before they had perform'd any other A& of Obedience to that Law; 
nay, tho they had not known whoſe Son Moſes was, nor how he had deliver'd 
the Children of 1/ael out of Egypr, nor whither he was leading them? I do 


not ſay, it is likely they ſhould be ſo far ignorant: but whether they were 


or no, twas enough that they took him for their Prince and Ruler, with a 
put poſe to obey him, to ſubmit themſelves entirely to his Commands and 


Conduct; and did nothing afterwards, whereby they diſown'd or rejected his 


Authority over them. In that reſpe& none of his Laws were greater or more 
neceſlary to be ſubmitted to one than another, tho the Matter of one might be 
of much greater Conſequence than of another. But a Diſobedience to any Law 
of the leaſt Conſequence, if it carry with it a diſowning of the Authority that 
on it, forfeits all, and cuts off ſuch an Offender from that Commonwealth, 
and all the Privileges of it. Fen © Thi 
| his 


s Kingdom; and cannot be thought to fail in any thing neceſſary. 
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This is the Caſe, in reſpe& of other Matters of Faith, to thoſe who believe 
Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and take him to be their King ſent from God, and 
ſo are already Chriſtians, *Tis not the opinion, that any one may have of 
the weightineſs of the Matter, (if they are, without their. own Fault, igno- 
rant that our Saviour hath revealed it) that ſhall disfranchize them, and make 
them forfeit their Intereſt in his Ringdom : they may be ſtill good Subjects, 
tho they do not believe a great many things, which Creed-makers may think 
neceſſary to be believed. That which is required of them, is a ſincere Endea- 
your to know his Mind declared in the Goſpel, and an explicit Belief of all 
that they underſtand to be ſo. Not to believe what he has reveal'd, whe- 
ther in a lighter or more weighty Matter, calls his Veracity into queſtion, 
deſtroys his Miſſion, denies his Authority, and is a flat diſowning him to be 
the Meſſiah; and ſo overturns that Fundamental and Neceſſary Article where- 
by a Man is a Chriſtian. But this cannot be done by a Man's Ignorance, or un- 
wilful Miſtake of any of the Truths publiſh'd by our Saviour himſelf, or his 
authorized and inſpired Miniſters in the New Teſtament. Whilſt a Man knows 
not that it was his Will or Meaning, his Allegiance is ſafe, tho he believe 
the contrary. | | | | 

If this were not ſo, it is impoſſible, that any one ſhould be a Chriſtian. For 
in ſome things we are ignorant, and err all, not knowing the Scriptures. 
For the holy inſpired Writings, being all of the ſame Divine Authority, muſt 
all equally in every Article be fundamental and neceſſary to be believed; if 
that be a reaſon, that makes any one Propoſition in it neceſſary to be be- 
lieved. But the Law of Faith, the Covenant of the Goſpel, being a Covenant 
of Grace, and not of natural Right or Debt; nothing can be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be believed, but what, by this new Law of Faith, God of his good 
Pleaſure hath made to be ſo. And this, *tis plain, by the Preaching of our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles, to all that believed not already in him, was only the 
believing the only true God, and Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, whom he hath ſent, 
The Performance of this puts a Man within the Covenant, and is that which 
God will impute to him for Righteouſneſs. All the other Acts of Aſſent to 
other Truths, taught by our Saviour, and his Apoſtles, are not what make a 
Man a Chriſtian ; but are neceſſary Acts of Obedience to be performed by one, 
who is a Chriſtian ; and therefore being a Chriſtian, ought to live by the Laws 
of Chriſt's Kingdom, . 

Nor are we without ſome glimpſe of Light, why it hath pleaſed God of his 
Grace, that the believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah ſhould be that Faith which 
he would impute to Men for Righteouſneſs. Tis evident from Scripture, that 
our Saviour deſpiſed the Shame and endured the Croſs for the Joy ſet before him; 
which Joy, *tis alſo plain, was a Kingdom, But in this Kingdom, which his 
Father had appointed to him, he could have none but voluntary Subjects; 
ſuch as leaving the Kingdom of Darkneſs, and of the Prince of this World, 
with all the Pleaſures, Pomps and Vanities thereof, would put themſelves un- 


der his Dominion, and tranſlate themſelves into his Kingdom: which they | 


did by believing and owning him to be the Meſſiah their King, and thereby 
taking him to rule over them. For the Faith for which God juſtifieth, is not 
an empty Speculation, but a Faith join'd with Repentance, and working by 
Love. And for this, which was in effe& to return to God himſelf, and to 
their natural Allegiance due to him, and to advance as much as lay in them the 
Glory of the Kingdom, which he had promiſed his Son, God was pleaſed to 
declare he would accept them, receive them to Grace, and blot out all their 
former Tranſgreſſions. | | | 

. This is evidently the Covenant of Grace as deliver'd in the Scriptures: and 
if this be not, I deſire any one to tell me what it is, and what are the 
Terms of it. *Tis a Law of Faith, whereby God has promiſed to forgive 
all our Sins upon our Repentance, and believing ſomething; and to impute 
that Faith to us for Righteouſneſs. Now I ask what tis by the Law of 
Faith we are required to believe? For till that be known, the Law of Faith 
is not diſtin&ly known, nor the Terms of the Covenant upon which the All- 
merciful God graciouſly offers us Salvation. And if any one will ſay this 
is not known, nay, is not eaſily, and certainly to be known under the Goſ- 


pel, 


hood, if he be of any Brotherh 
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1, I deſire him to tell me what the greateſt Enemies of Chriſtianity can 
Er worſe againſt it? For a way propos d to Salvation, that does not cer- 
tainly lead thither, or is propos'd ſo as not to be known, are very little dif- 
ferent as to their conſequence; and Mankind would be left to wander in 
Darkneſs and Uncertainty with the one as well as the other. | 

1 do not write this for Controverſy's ſake; for had I minded Victory, 1 
would not have given the Unmacker this new Matter of exception. 1 know 
what ever is ſaid, he muſt be bawling for his faſhionable and profitable Or- 
thodoxy, and cry out againſt this too which 1 have here added, as Soci- 
22 and caſt that Name upon all that differs from what is held by 

e, he would recommend his Zeal to in Writing, I call it bawling, for whe. 


tho 
ther what he has ſaid be — I ſhall refer to thoſe of his own Brother. 
p 


and there be any that will join with him 
in his Set of Fundamentals, when his Creed is made. | 

Had I minded nothing but how to deal with him, I had tied him u 
ſhort to his Liſt of Fundamentals, without affording him Topicks of de- 
claiming againſt what I have here ſaid. But I have enlarged on this point, 
for the ſake of ſuch Readers, who with a love of Truth read Books of 
this kind, and endeavour to inform therpſelves in the things of their ever- 
laſting concernment: It being of greater conſideration with me, to give any 
light and ſatisfaction to one ſingle Perſon, who is really concerned to under- 
ſtand, and be convinced of the Religion he 1 than what a thou- 
ſand faſhionable or titular Profeſſors of any ſort of Orthodoxy ſhall ſay or 
think of me, for not doing as they do; 5. e. for not ſaying after others, 
without underſtanding what is ſaid, or upon what Grounds, or caring to 
underſtand it. E; | 

Let us now conſider his Argument, to prove the Articles he has given us 
to be Fundamentals, In his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, p. 119. 
he argues from 1 Tim. 3. 16. where, he ſays, Chriſtianity is called a Myſtery ; 
that all things in Chriſtianity are not plain, and exactly level to every com- 
mon Apprehenſion; that every thing in Chriſtianity is not clear, and intelligible and 
comprehenſible 7 the weakeſt Noddle. Let us take this for proved, as much as 
he pleaſes; and then let us ſee the Force of this ſubtle Diſputant's Argument, 
for the Neceſſtty there is, that every Chriſtian Man ſhould believe thoſe, which 
he has given us for Fundamental Articles out of the Epiſtles. The Reaſon 
of that Obligation, and the Neceſſity of every Man and Woman's believing 
them, he has laid in this, that they are to be found in the Epiſtles, or in 
the Bible. This Argument for them we have over and over again in his So- 
cini aniſm UnmasRPd, as here, p. 9. thus: Are they ſet down to no purpoſe in theſe 
#nſpired Epiſtles ? Why did the Apoſtles write theſe Doctrines, was it not, that 
thoſe they writ to, might give their Aſſent to them ? p. 22, They are in our 
Bibles 45. that very purpoſe to be believed. p. 25. Now I ask, can any one 
more directly invalidate all he ſays here for the neceſſity of believing his Arti- 


cles? Can any one more apparently write booty, than by ſaying that rheſe his 


Doctrines, theſe his Fundamental Articles (which are after his faſhion ſet down 
between the 8th and 20th Pages of this his firſt Chapter) are of neceſſity to be 
believed by every one, before he can be a Chriſtian, becauſe they are in the 
Epiſtles and in the Bible; and yet affirm that in Chriſtianity, 5. e- in the 
Epiſtles and in the Bible there are Myſteries, there are things not plain, not clear, 
not intelligible to common Apprebenſions ? If his Articles, ſome of which contain 
Myſteries, are neceſſary to to make a Man a Chriſtian, becauſe they are 
in the Bible; then according to this Rule it is neceſſary for many Men to believe, 
what is not inrelligible to them; what their Noddles cannot apprehend (as the 
Unmacker is pleaſed to turn the Suppoſition of vulgar Peoples underſtanding the 
Fundamentals of their Religion into ridicule) 5.'e. it is neceſſary for many Men 
to do, what is impoſſible for them to do, before they can be Chriſtians. But if 


there be ſeveral things in the Bible, and in the Epiſtles, that it is not neceſ- 


fary for Men to believe, to make them Chriſtians ; then all the Unmasker's Ar- 
guments from their being in the Epiſtles, is no Proof, that all his Articles are ne- 
cellary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian, becauſe they are ſet down in 
the Epiſtles; much leſs, - becauſe he thinks they may be drawn, according t his 
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Syſtem, out of what is ſet down in the Epiſtles. | Let him therefore either 
confeſs theſe and the like Queſtions, Why did the Apoſtles write theſe? was 
it not, that thoſe they writ to, might 95 their aſſent to them? Why ſhould not every 
one of theſe Evangelical Truths be elieved and embraced ? They are in our Bibles 
for that very purpoſe ; and the like, to be impertinent and ridiculous. Let 
him ceaſe to propoſe them with ſo much Oſtentation, for they can ſerve only 
to miſlead unwary Readers: or let him unſay what he has ſaid of things not 
plain to common Apprehenſions, not clear and intelligible. Let him recant what 
he has ſaid of Myſteries: in Chriſtianity. For I ask with him, p. 8. where can 
we be informed, but in the ſacred and inſpired Writings ? It is ridiculous to urge, 
that any thing is neceſſary to be explicitly believed, to make a Man a Chriſ- 
tian, becauſe it is writ in the Epiſtles and in the Bible; unleſs he confeſs that 
there is no Myſtery, no thing not plain nor intelligible to vulgar Underſtand- 
ing, in the Epiſtles or in the Bible. 

This is ſo evident, that the Unmasker himſelf, who p. 119. of his Thoughts 
concerning the — of Atheiſm, thought it ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that the Vul- 
gar ſhould underſtand Chriſtianity, is here of another mind : And, p. 30. ſays 
of his Evangelical Doctrines and Articles neceſſary to be aſſented to, that they 
are intelligible and plain; there is no Ambiguity and Doubtfulneſs in them ; 
they ſhine with their own Light, and to an unprej udic d Eye are plain, evident and 
illuſtrious. | | 


Io draw the Unmacker out of the Clouds, and prevent his hiding himſelf 
in the Doubtfulneſs of his Expreſſions, I ſhall defire him to ſay directly whe- 


ther the Articles, which are neceſſary to be believed, to make a Man a 


Chriſtian, and particularly thoſe he has ſet down for ſuch, are all plain and 


intelligible, and ſach as may be underſtood and comprehended (I will not 
ſay in the Unmazsker's ridiculous way, by the weakeſt Noddles, but) by every il- 
literate Countryman and Woman capable of Church-Communion ? 

If he ſays, yes; then all Myſteries are excluded out of his Articles neceſ- 
ſary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian. For that which can be 
comprehended by every Day-Labourer, every poor Spinſter, that is a Mem- 


ber of the Church, cannot be a Myſtery. And if what ſuch illiterate 


People cannot underſtand, be required to be believed to make them Chriſ- 
tians, the greateſt. part of Mankind are ſhut out from being Chriſtians. 
But the UVnmacker has provided an Anſwer in theſe words, p. 31. There 5s, 
ſays he, à difficulty in the Doctrine of the Trinity, and ſeveral Truths of the Goſ- 
pel, as to the exact manner of the things themſelves, which we ſhall never be able to 
comprehend, at leaſt on this ſide of Heaven: But there is no difficulty as to the 
reality and certainty of them, becauſe we know they are revealed to us by God in the 
Holy Scripture. 


Which Anſwer of Difficulty in the Manner, and no Difficulty in the Reality, 


having the appearance of a Diſtinction, looks like Learning; but when it 


comes to be applied to the caſe in hand, will ſcarce afford us Senſe. 

The Queſtion is about a Propoſition to be believed, which muſt firſt ne- 
ceſlarily be underſtood. For a Man cannot poſſibly give his aſſent to any Af- 
firmation or Negation, unleſs he underſtand the Terms as they are join'd 


In that Propoſition, and has a Conception of the thing affirm'd or deny'd, 


and alſo a Conception of the thing concerning which it is affirm'd or de- 
ny'd, as they are there put together. But let the Propoſition be what it will, 
there is no more to be underſtood than is expreſſed in the Terms of that Propo- 
ſition, If it be a Propoſition concerning a Matter of Fact, tis enough to con- 
ceive, and believe the Matter of Fact. If it be a Propoſition concerning the Man- 
ner of the Fact, the Manner of the Fact muſt alſo be believed, as tis intelligibly 
expreſſed in that Propoſition; v. g. ſhould this Propoſition ee tzicyylar be 
offer'd as an Article of Faith to an illiterate Countryman of England, he 
could not believe it : Becauſe, tho a true Propoſition, yet it being pro- 
pos'd in words whoſe meaning he underſtood not, he could not give any 
aſſent to it. Put it into Engliſh, he underſtands what is meant by the Dead 
ſhall riſe, For he can conceive, that the ſame Man, who was dead and 
ſenſleſs, ſhould be alive again; as well as he can, that the ſame Man, who 


of 
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of his ſight, and he knows not whether he be alive or dend, | ſhould retarn 
go wi bim again: And fo he is capable of believing it, tho he con- 
ceies nothing, of the manner how a Man revives, wakes, or moves. But 
none of theſe Manners: of thoſe Actions being included in thoſe Propoſitions, 


— 


the Propoſition: concerning the Matter of Fact (if it imply no contradiction 
in it) may be believed; and fo all that is required may be done, whatever 


difficulty may be, as to the exact manner how it is brought about. 

But where the Propoſition is about the Manner, the Belief too muſt be of 
the Manner. v. g. The Article is, The Dead ſpell be raiſed with fpiritual Bo- 
dies : And then the Belief muſt be as well of this Manner of the Fact, as 
of the Fact it ſelf. So that what is faid here by the Unmacker about the 
Manner, ſignifies nothing at all in the cafe. What is underſtood to be ex- 
preſſed in each Propoſition, whether it be of the Manner or not of the Man- 
ner, is (by its being a Revelation from God) to be believed, as far as it is 
. s But no more is required to be believed concerning any Article, 
than is contain'd in that Article. | 

What the Unmaster, for the removing of Difficulties, adds farther in theſe 
words, But there is no difficulty as to the Reality and Certainty of the Truths of 
the Goſpel 5 becauſe we know, they are revealed to us by God in the Holy Scrip- 
ture: is yet farther from ſignifying any thing to the purpoſe, than the for- 
mer. The Queſtion is about underſtanding ; and, in what ſenſe they are un- 
1 believing ſeveral Propoſitions, or Articles of Faith, which are to 

e found in the Scripture. To this, the Unmasker ſays, there can be 30 


er at all as to their Reality and Certainty; becauſe they are revealed by God. 
hick amounts to no more but this, that there is no difficulty at all in 


underſtanding and believing this Propoſition, that whatever 5s reveal'd by God 
really and certainly true. But is the underſtanding and believing this ſingle 
Propoſition, the underſtanding and believing all the Articles of Faith neceſſary 
to be believed? Is this all the explicit Faith a Chriſtian need have? If ſo, 
then a Chriſtian need explicitly believe no more but this one Propoſition, 
viz. That all the Propoſitions between the two Covers of his Bible are cer- 
tainly true, But I imagine the Vnmasker will not think the believing this 
one Propoſition is a ſafficient belief of all thoſe Fundamental Articles, which 
he has given us as neceſſary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian. For 
if that will ſerve the turn, I conclude he may make his Set of Fundamen- 


tals as large and expreſs to his Syſtem as he pleaſes: Calviniſts, Arminians, 


Anabaptiſts, Socinians, will all thus own the belief of them; viz. That all 
that God has revealed in the Scripture is really and certainly true. 
But if believing this Propoſition, that all that is reveal'd by God in the 
Scripture is true, be not all the Faith which the VUnmasker requires, what he 
ſays about the Reality and Certainty of all Truths reveaPd by God removes no- 
thing of the Difficulty. A Propoſition of Divjne Authority is found in the 
Scripture : tis agreed preſently between him and me, that it contains a real 
certain Truth: But the difficulty is, what is the Truth it contains, to which he 
and 1 muſt aſſent; v. g. The Profeſſion of Faith made by the Eunuch in theſe 
words, Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God, upon which he was admitted into the 
Church as a Chriſtian, I believe contains a real and certain Truth. Is that 
enough? No ſays the Unmacker, p. 87. it includes in it that Chriſt was God; 
and therefore it is not enough for me to believe, that theſe words contain 
a real certain Truth: But I muſt believe they contain this Truth, that Jeſus Chriſt 
is God; that the Eunuch ſpoke them in that ſenſe, and in that ſenſe I muſt 
aſlent to them : Whereas they appear to me to be ſpoken, and meant here, 
as well as in ſeveral other places of the New Teſtament, in this ſenſe, viz. 
That Feſus Chriſt is the Meſſiah, and in that ſenſe in this place I aſſent to 
them. The meaning then of theſe words as ſpoken by the Eunuch, is the 
difficulty: and 1 deſire the Unmacker, by the Application of what he has ſaid 
here, to remove that difficulty. For granting all Revelation from God to 
be realy and certainly true (as certainly it is) how does the believing that 
general Truth remove any difficulty -about the ſenſe and interpretation. of 
any particular Propoſition found in any. paſſage of the Holy Scriptures? Or 
is it pollible for any Man to underſtand it in one ſenſe, and believe is in 
| | another; 
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| | Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 
another; becanſe it is a Divine Revelation, that has Reality and Certainty id 
it? Thus much as to what the Unmaster ſays of the Fundamentals he has 
given us, P 30. viz. That no true Lover of God and Truth need doubt of any 
of them: For there is no Ambiguity and D6ubtfulneſs in them, If the Diſtinc- 


tion he has uſed of Difficulty as to the exact Manner, and Difficulty as to the 


Reality and Certainty of Goſpel-Truths, will remove all Ambiguity and Doubtful- 
_ neſs from all thoſe Texts of Scripture, from. whence he and others deduce 
Fundamental Articles, fo that they will be plain and intelligible to every Man 
in the ſenſe he underſtands them; he has done great Service to Chriſtianity. 
But he ſeems to diſtruſt that himſelf, in the following words. They ſhine; 
fays he, with their own light, and to an unprejudic'd eye are plain, evident and 
iluſtrious; and they would always continue ſo, if ſome ill-minded Men did not per- 
plex and entangle them. I ſee the Matter would go very ſmooth, if the Uy- 
_ macker might be the ſole authentick Interpreter of Scripture. He is wiſely 
of that Judg's Mind, who was againſt hearing the Counſel on the other fide, 
becauſe they always perplexed the Cauſe. 1 3 

But if thoſe who differ from the Unmasker, ſhall in their turns call him 
the Prejudiced and M. minded Man, who perplexes theſe Matters (as they may 
with as much Authority as he) we are but where we were; each muſt under- 
ſtand for himſelf. the beſt he can, till the Vnmasker be received as the only un- 
rejudir d Man, to whoſe Dictates every one without Examination is with an 
implicit Faith to ſubmit, | 

- Here again, 4 32. the Unmasker puts upon me what I never ſaid: and 
therefore 1 muſt deſire him to ſhew, where it is, that I pretend, | 


XI. That this Propoſition, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, more intelligible than 
any of thoſe he bas named. | 


In his Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, p. 120. he argues, that this 
Propoſition LJeſus is the Meſſiah] has more difficulty in it than the Article of 
the Holy Trinity. And his Proofs are worthy of an Unmasker. For, ſays he, 
here is an Hebrew word firſt to be explain d; or (as he has this (ſtrong Argument 
again, Socinianiſm Unmask'd, Pp. 32.) Here firſt the Name Jeſus, which is of He- 
brew extraction, tho ſince Gretix d, muſt be NE Ws 

Anſw. Jeſus being a proper Name, only denoting a certain Perſon, needs not 
to be expounded, of what Extraction ſoever it be. Is this Propoſition, Jona- 
than was the Son of Saul King of Iſrael, any thing the harder, becauſe the 
three proper Names in it, Jonathan, Saul and Iſrael, are of Hebrew Extrac- 
tion? And is it not as eaſy and as level to the underſtanding of the Vulgar as 
this, Arthur was the Son of Henry King of England; tho neither of theſe 
Names be of Hebrew Extraction? Or cannot any Yulgar Capacity undetſtand this 
Propoſition, John Edwards writ a Book, Intituled, Socinianiſm Unmask' d; till 
the Name John, which is of Hebrew Extraction, be explained to him? If this 
be ſo, Parents were beſt beware how hereafter they give their Children Scrip- 
ture-Names, if they cannot underſtand what they ſay to one another about 
them, till theſe Names of Hebrew Extraction are expounded to them; and 
every Propoſition, that is in Writings and Contracts made concerning Per- 
ſons, that have Names of Hebrew Extraction, become thereby as hard to be 
underſtood as the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 

His next Argument is juſt of the ſame ſize. The word Meſſias muſt, he 


ſays, be explained too. Of what Extraction ſoever it be, there needs no 
more Explication of it than what our Engliſh Bible gives of it, where it is 


plain to any vulgar Capacity, that it was uſed to denote that King and Deli- 
verer whom God had promiſed. So that this Propoſition, Jeſus is the Meſſiah, 
has no more difficulty in it, than this, Jeſw is the promiſed Xing and De- 
liverer ; or than this, Cyrus was King and Deliverer of Perſia: Which I think 
requires not much depth of Hebrew to be underſtood. He that underſtood 
this Propoſition, and took Cyrus for his King, was a Subject and a Member of 
his Kingdom; and he that underſtands the other, and takes Feſws to be his 
King, is his Subject and a Member of his Kingdom. But if this be as hard 
as it is to ſome Men to underſtand the Doctrine of the Trinity, I fear many 
OST It, | Eeee ; of 
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Ae Arg ment that he uſes. to prove the Articles he has given us to 
neceſſary 9058 vation, ( 5.22.) is, becauſe they are Doctrines which con- 
Win a that in their Nature have an immediate reſpect ta the Occaſion, Au- 


rake yi Eng, Deans, ug Yue 7 Mens wee, and Salvation. And here 
defire him to prove, 5 


XII. Fut every one of 1 Articles contains things ſo A OO "IA 
to the Occaſion, Jae Way, Means, and Iſſue of our Redemption and Salva- 
2 that no body can be ſav'd without underſtanding the Texts from 

OP ence he draws. them, in the very ſame Senſe that he does; and expli- 
y believing all theſe Propoſitions that he has deduc'd, aud all that he 
Ei deduce from Scripture, when he ſhall pleaſe to compleat his Creed. 


Page 25. He ſays of his Fundamentals, Not without good reaſon THE RE- 
FOR 15 calbd them E Venti al and Integral parts of our Chriſtian and Evangelical 
10 75 ? Aud why 2175 Vindicater fleers at theſe terms, p. 549. 1 know no reaſon, but 
that he cannot m e the plicatian of them. 

"Anſth. e would think by the word therefore, which he uſes here, that in 
et precedent. Paragraph, be had produc'd ſome reaſon to juſtify his ridiculous 


thole Terms in his Thoughts r Atheiſm, p. 111. But nothing 
the ein Will be found tending to it. Indeed the foregoing Paragraph begins 
words, Thus I have briefly ſet before the Reader thoſe Evangelical 


hoſe Sa Principles . belong to the very. Eſſence of Chriſtianity: 
neft theſe there is the word Eſſence: But that from thence, or any thing 
. that Ba aragraph, the Unmasker could with, good Senſe, or any Senſe at 
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ſeec you. is. Your. g pd reaſon too here, upon which you. infer Therefore, &c? 
5 it is impoſſible for any one Nia Unmasker, to find one word juſtifying 
. U the Non Eſſential aud Integral, But it would be a great reſtraint 


te of the e s Een, if yon ſhould not allow him the free 
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Eſſential 


down, he cloſes his Catalogue of 


Eſſential and Integral parts of the Goſpel it ſelf, p. 111. Now what could be 
more ridiculous, than where the Queſtion is about Fundamental Doctrines, 
which are the Eſſentials of Chriſtian Religion, without an Aſſent to which a 
Man cannot be a Chriſtian; and ſo he himſelf calls them, p. 21. of his Socinia- 
niſm Unmasł d; that he ſhould cloſe the Liſt he had made of Fundamental Doc- 
trines, i. e. Eſſential Points of the Chriſtian Religion; with telling his Reader, 
Theſe are Eſſential and Integral parts of the Goſpel it ſelf? i. e. Theſe which 1 
have given you for Fundamental, for Eſſential Doctrines of the Goſpel, are the 
Fundamental and not Fundamental, Eſſential and not Eſſential parts of the Goſpel 
mix'd together. For Integral parts, in all the Writers { have met with, be- 
ſides the Unmasker, are contra-diltinguiſt'd to Eſſential; and ſignify ſuch Parts as 
the thing can be without, but without them will not be ſo compleat and:intire as 
with them. Juſt ſuch an acuteneſs, as our Unmasker, would any oneſhew, who 
taking upon him to ſet down the parts Eſſential to a Man, without the having of 
which he could not be a Man, ſhould name the Soul, the Head, the Heart, Lungs, 
Stomach, Liver, Spleen, Eyes, Ears, Tongue, Arms, Legs, Hair and Nails: and 
to make all ſure, ſhould conclude with theſe words; Theſe are Parts contain'd in 
a Man, and are Eſſential and Integral Parts of a Man himſelf; i. e. They are 
Parts, without ſome of which he cannot be a Man; and others, which tho they 
make the Man iatire, yet he may be a Man without them: As a Man ceaſes not 
to be a Man, tho he want a Nail, a Finger, or an Arm, which are Integral 
Parts of a Man. Riſum teneatis? If the Unmasker can make any better Senſe 
of his Eſſential and Integral Parts of the Goſpel it ſelf, I will ask his Pardon for 
my Laughing: till then he muſt not be angry, if the Reader and I laugh too. 


Beſides, 1 muſt tell him, that thoſe which he has ſet down are not the Inte- 


gral Parts of the Chriſtian Faith, any more than the Head, the Trunk, and the 
Arms, Hands and Thighs are the Integral Parts of a Man: For a Man is not 
intire without the Legs and Feet too. They are ſome of the Integral Parts 
indeed; but cannot be call'd the Integral Parts, where any that go to make 
up the whole Man are left out: nor thoſe the Integral, but ſome of the Inte- 
gral Parts of the Chriſtian Faith, out of which any of the DoQrines propos'd 
in the New Teſtameat are omitted: For whatever is there propos'd, is pro- 
pos d to be believ'd, and ſo is a part of the Chriſtian Faith. 

Before leave his Catalogue of the Eſſential and Integral Parts of the Goſpel, 
which he has given us, inſtead of one containing the Articles neceſſary to be 
believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, I muſt take notice of what he ſays, whilſt 
he is making it, p. 9. Why then is there a Treatiſe publiſh'd, to tell the World that 
the bare Belief of a Meſſiah is all that is requir d of a Chriſtian ? As if there 
were no difference between believing a Meſſiah, and believing Jeſus to be the 
Meſſiah ;, no difference between requir'd of « Chriſtian, and require d to make a 
Man a Chriſtian. As if you ſhould ſay, renouncing his former Idolatry, and 
being circumcis'd and. baptiz'd into Aaſes, was all that was requir'd to make 
a Man an 1 therefore it was all that was requir'd of an Iſrarlite. For 
theſe two Falſhoods has he, in this one ſhort Sentence, thought fit flily to fa- 
ther upon me, the bamble: Imitator of the Feſuits, as he is pleas'd to call me. 
And therefore 1 muſt deſire him to ſhew, 


| ks XIII. Where the World i rold in the Treatiſe that I publiſt'd, That the bare Be- 


The fix next Pages, i. e. from the twenty eighth to the end af his Second 
pter, being taken up with nothing but Pulpit Oratory out of its place; 
and without any reply, apply'd or applicable to any thing 1 have aid in my 
Vindication, I ſhall paſs by, till he ſhews any thing in them that is ſo. 
Ia Page 36. this Giant in Argument, falls on me, and mauls me unmerci- 
fully about the Epiſtles. He begins thus: The Gentleman is not wirhont his Eba- 
ſions, and he ſees it is high time to wake uſe of them. This puts lum in ſome diſor- 
der. For when he comes to ſpeak of my mentioming bis ii treatment of the Epiſtles.— 
you may. obſerve, that he begins to grow warmer than before. Now this meth Man 
is nettled, and one may perceive be is ſenſible of the Scandal that he bath given 
fo 9 0 17 * by bis ſighting the ney Writings of the Holy Apoſtles 3 * 
1191 Ol, II. See 2 
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1 ae bis Paſſion as well as he can. Let all this impertinent and 
0 


inconſiſtent Stuff be ſo. I am angry and cannot diſguiſe it, I am cunning and 
would diſguiſe it; but yet the quick-ſighted Unmasker has found me out, that J 
am neteled. What does all this notable Prologue of Hictius Doctius, of a Cunning 
Man, and in effect no Cunning Man, in diſorder, warm'd, nettled, in a Paſſion, tend 
to? but to ſhew, that theſe following words of mine, p. 549. of my Vindi. 
cation, viz. I require you to publiſh to the World thoſe Paſſages which ſhew 
ct my Contempt of the Epiſtles,” are ſo full of Heat and Diſorder, that they 
need no other Anſwer. But what need I, good Sir, do this, when you have done 
it your ſelf? A Reply, I own, very ſoft; and whether I may not fay, very 
- ſilly, let the Reader judg. The Unmasker having accus'd me of contemning 
the Epiſtles, my Reply in my Yindication, ibid. was thus: © Sir, when your 
«angry Fit is over, and the abatement of your Paſſion has given way to the 
return of your Sincerity, I ſhall beg you to read this Paſlage in the 539th 
ee Page of my Book, Theſe holy Writers (viz. the Penmen of the Epiſtles) 
<- inſpir'd from above, writ nothing but Truth; and in moſt places very 
<<. weighty Truths to us now, for the expounding, clearing, and confirmin 
<<. of the Chriſtian Doctrine, and eſtabliſhing thoſe in it who had imbrac'd 
t it. And again, ibid. The other Parts Li. e. beſides the Goſpels and the 
« Acts] of DIVINE REVELATION are Objects of Faith, and are fo 
-< to be receiv'd; they are Truths, of which none that is once known to be 
e ſuch, 5. e. reveal'd, may, or ought to be disbeliev'd. And if this does not 
e ſatisfy you that I have as high a Veneration for the Epiſtles as you, or any 
„ one can have, I require you to publiſh to the World thoſe: PASSAGES 
„ which ſhew my Contempt of them.” After ſuch direct words of mine, 
"expreſſing my Veneration for that part of Divine Revelation which is contain'd 
in the Epiſtles, any one but an Vnmacter would bluſh to charge me with Contempt 
of them; without alledging, when ſummon'd to it, any word in my Book to 
juſtify that charge. ann e EO 
I hardneſs of Forehead were ſtrength of Brains, *twere two to one of his 
fide againſt any Man 1 ever yet heard of. I require him to publiſh to the 
World thoſe Paſſages that ſhew my Contempt of the Epiſtles; and he anſwers 
me, He need not do it, for I have done it my ſelf. Whoever had common Senſe 
would underſtand, that what I demanded was, that he ſhould ſhew the World 
where, amongſt all I had publiſn'd, there were any Paſſages that expreſs'd Con- 
tempt of the Epiſtles: For it was not expected he ſhould quote Paſſages of mine 
that I had never publiſh'd. * And this acute VU-masker (to this) ſays, I had pub- 
*liſh'd them my ſelf. So that the reaſon why he cannot find them, is, becauſe 1 had 
publiſh'd them my ſelf. © But, ſays he, T appeal ro the Reader, whether (after your 
tedious Collections out of the four Eran gee paſſing by the Epiſtles, and neg- 
letting wholly what the Apoſtles ſay in them, be not phiſhing to the World your Con- 
tempt of them? + demand of him to publiſh to the Worſd thoſe Paſſages, which 
new my Contempt of the Epiſtles: and he anſwers, He need not, I have done 
it my ſelf. How does that appear? I have paſ#'d by the Epiſtles, ſays he. 
My paſſing them by then, are Paſſages publiſp'd againſt the Epiſtles? For pub- 
liſhing of Paſſages is what you ſaid you need not do, and what I had done. So 
that the Paſſages I have 1 containing a Contempt of the Epiſtles, are 
- extant in my ſaying nothing of them? Surely'this'ſame paſſmg by has done 
ſome very ſhrewd Diſpleaſure to our poor Unmaster, that he ſo ſtarts when- 
ever it is but nam'd, and cannot think it contains leſs than on 
and Contempti Here therefore the Propoſition remaining to be pro 5 
; 20619; n eee e ieee ee aten ee QU eee gf alt 
XIV. That one camot paſs by any thing without Contempt of it. 
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And when you have prov'd it, I ffiall then ask you, what will become of 
all thoſe parts of Scripture, all thoſe Chapters and Verſes that you have pſs'd 
V in your Collection of Fundamental Articles? Thoſe that you have vouch- 
af d to ſet down, you tell us, Are in the Bible on purpoſe to be belies; What 
muſt become of all the reſt; which you have omitted? Are they there not to 
be believd : And muſt the Reader underſtand your paſſing them by to be-a pub- 
ſlung to the World your Contempt of them? If ſo, you have Unmask d Pr 
* 7 Aden: 


errant Conjurer ? 
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elf: If not, bat you may paſs by ſome parts of Scripture, nay whole Epiſtles, 


as you have thoſe of St. James and St. Fude, without Contempt; why may not I, 
without Contempt, paſs by others; but becauſe you have a liberty to do what 
you will, and I muſt do but what you in your good Pleaſure will allow me? 
But if 1 ask you whence you have this Privilege above others; you will have no- 
thing to ſay, except it be according to your uſual Skill in Divining, that you 
know my Heart, and the Thoughts that are in it, which you find not like 
yours, right, and orthodox, and good; but always evil and perverſe, ſuch as 
I dare not own, but hypocritically either ſay nothing of, or declare againſt : 
but yet with all my cunning I cannot hide them from you; your all-knowing 
Penetration always finds them out; you know them, or you gueſs at them, as 
is beſt for your turn, and that's as good: and then preſently I am confounded. 
I doubt whether the World has ever had any two-ey'd Man your equal, for 
Penetration and a quick Sight. The telling by the Spectator's looks, what Card 
he gueſles, is nothing to what you can do. You take the heighth of an Au- 
thor's Parts, by numbring the Pages of his Book; you can ſpy: an Hereſy in 
him, by his ſaying not a Syllable of it; diſtinguiſh him from the Orthodox, by 
his underſtanding places of Scripture juſt as ſeveral of the Orthodox do; you 
can repeat by heart whole Leaves of what is in his Mind to ſay, before he 


ſpeaks a word of it; you can diſcover Deſigns before they are hatcbh'd, and all tbe 


Intrigues of carrying them on, by thoſe who never thought of them. All this, 
and more you can do by the Spirit of Orthodoxy; or which is as certain, 
by your own good Spirit of Invention informing you. Is not this to be an 

But to your Reply. You, ſay, After my TE DIO Us Cullection out of the 
four Evangeliſts, my paſjing by the Epiſtles, and neglecting wholly what the Apoſtles 
ſay, &c. I wondred at firſt why you mention'd not the Ad, here; as well 
as the four Evangeliſts: For I have not, as you have in other places obſerv'd, 
been ſparing of Collections out of the Act, too. But there was, it ſeems, a 
Neceſſity here for your, omitting it: for that would have ſtood too near what 
follow'd, in theſe words; And neglecting wholly what the: Apoſtles' ſay. For if 
it appear'd to the Readet, out of. your own Confeſſion, that I allow'd and 
built upon the Divine Authority of what the Apoſtles ſay in the A&s, he could 


not ſo eaſily be miſled into an Opinion, that I contemned what they ſay in 


their Epiſtles. . But this is but a flight touch, of your Leger-de-main. + + 

And now. I ask the Reader what he will think of a Miniſter of the Goſpel, 
who cannot bear the Texts of Scripture I have produc'd, nor my Quotations 
out of the four Evangeliſts ? This, which in his Thoughts of the Cauſes of A- 
theiſm, P-.114., was want of Vivacity and Elevation of Mind, want of a Vein 
of Senſe and Reaſon, yea and of Elocution too; is here, in his Socinianiſm Unmaskd, 
a tedious Collection out of the four Evangeliſts.' Thoſe places I have quoted, lie 
heavy, it ſeems, upon his Stomach, and are too many to be got off. But it 
was my buſineſs not to omit one of them, that the Reader might have a full 
view of the whole tenor of the Preaching of our Saviour and his A poſtles to 
the Unconverted Jews; and Gentiles; and might therein ſee what Faith they 
were converted to, and upon their Aſſent to which they were pronounced Be- 
lievers, and admitted into the Chriſtian Church. But the Vnmaiter complains 
there are too many of them: He thinks the Goſpel, the good News of Salva- 
tion, tedious from the Mouth of our Saviour and his Apoſtles: He is of opinion, 
that before the Epiſtles were writ, and without <elieving preciſely what he 
thinks fit to cull out of them, there could be no Chriſtians; and if we had 
nothing but the four Evangeliſts, we could not be ſav'd. And yet ztis plain, 
that every ſingle one of the Four contains the Goſpel. of Jeſus Ulriſt; and at 
leaſt, they all together contain all that is neceſſarꝭ to Salvation; If any one 
doubt of this, 1 refer him to Mr. Chilingworth for Satisfaction, ho hath abun- 
dantly Yrov'd it. win) 203 03 exevot oo Soqing ams 5013 07 dun 107 
His following word: (were he not the ſame Unmaiber all through) would 
be beyond Parallel. But let us hear why the Vindicator did not attempt 10 collect 


: 


any Articles out of theſe Writings ;- he. alſigus this 451 onerreaſon e The Epiſtles 


«being, writ to thoſe. who were already Believers, it could not be ſuppos'd 


that they were writ to them to teach them Fundamentals, 5. 548. Vindic. 


Certainly 


| 
| 
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4. Second Vmdication of the 
Certainly no Aan would baue conjectur d that he would have us'd ſuch an Evaſion 


4 this. I will ſay that for him, he goes beyond all Surmiſes, he is above all Con- 


je@ures, be bath 4 Faculty which no Creature on Earth can ever fathom. Thus 
far the 'Unmascker in his Oratorical frain. In what follows, he comes to his 
cloſer Reaſoning againſt what I had ſaid. His words are, Do we not know that 
tbe four Goſpels were writ to and for Believers, as well as Unbelievers? Anſw, | 
grant it. Now let us fee your Inference: Therefore what theſe holy Hiſto- 
rians recorded, that our Saviour and his Apoſtles ſaid and preach'd to Un- 
believers, was ſaid and preach'd to Believers. The Diſcourſe which our 
Saviour had with the Woman of Samaria, and her Townſmen, was addreſgd 
to Believers; becauſe St. John writ his Goſpel (wherein it is recorded as a 
part of our Saviour's Hiſtory) for Believers as well as Unbelievers. St. Pe- 
ters preaching to Cornelius, and St. Paul's preaching at Antioch, at Theſſalonica, 
at Corinth, &c. was not to Unbelievers, for their Converſion z becauſe St. Luke 
dedicates his Hiſtory of the A&s of the Apoſtles to Theophilus, who was a 
Chriſtian, as the Unmasker ſtrenuouſly proves in this Paragraph, Juſt as if he 
ſhould ſay, that the Diſcourſes which Ceſar records he had upon ſeveral Oc- 
caſions with the Gauls, were not addreſod tothe Gals alone, but to the Ro- 
mans alſo ; becauſe his Commentaries were writ for the Roman, as well as o- 
thers: Or that the Sayings of the antient Greeks and Romans in Plutarch, were 
ſpoke by them to their Contemporaries only, becauſe they are recorded by 
him for the-Benefit of Poſterity.' | ; IBN | 
I perus d the Preachings of our Saviour and his Apoſtles to the Unconverted 
World, to ſee what they taught and requir'd to be believ'd to make Men 
Chriſtians: And all theſe I fet down, and leave the World to judg what 
they contain d. The Epiſtles, which were all written to thoſe who had im- 
brac'd the Faith, and were all Chriftians already, I thought would not fo 
diſtinctiy ſhew what were thoſe Doctrines which were abſolutely neceſſary to 
make Men Chriſtians z they being not writ to convert Unbelievers, but to 
build up thoſe who were already Believers, in their moſt holy Faith. This 
is plainly expreſs'd in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Chap. V. 11, &c, Of whom, 
i. e. Chriſt; we! have many things to ſay, and hard tocbe utter d, ſeeing ye are all 
dull of hearing. For when for the time ye ought to be Teachers, 50 have need that one 
teach you again, which be the firſt Principles of the Oracles of God; and are become 
ſuch as have need. of Milk and not of ſtrong Meat, For every one that uſeth Milk 
ig unalilſul in the Word of Righteouſneſs ;, 2 he is a Babe But ong Meat be- 
longeth to him that is of ful Ape, even thoſe who by reaſon of Uſe have their Senſes 
exercisr a, to diſcern both good and bad, Therefore leaving the Principles of the 
Dadtrine of Chriſt, let us go on unto Perfection, not laying again the foundation of 
Repentance from dead Works, and of Faith towards God, and of the Doctrine of 
Baptiſm, and of Laying on of Hands, and of the Reſurrection of the Dead, and of 
Eterna Judgment. Here the Apoſtle ſhews what was his Deſign in writing 
this Epiſtle : not to teach them the Fundamental Doctrines of the Chriſtian 
Religion,; but to lead them on to more Perfection; that is, to greater Degrees 
of, Knowledg'of the wiſe Deſign and wonderful Contrivance and carrying on 
of the Goſpel, and the Evidence of it; which he makes out in this Epiſtle, by 
ſhewing its Corre with the Old Teſtament, and particularly with 
the Oeconomꝝ of the Moſgical Conſtitution. Here 1 might ask the Unmacker, 
Whether many — which St. Paul tells the Hebrews he had to ſay of 
Chriſt; (hard to be utter'd to them, becauſe they were dull of hearing) had not 
an immediate reſpect to the Occaſion, Author, Way, Means, or Wor of their Re- 
phie ant Salvation: And therefore, whether they were ſuch t ings without the 
wlede-of which hey could. nor be ſav4; gs the Vnmacker fays of fuch things, 
2. 28, And the like 1 migbt ask him, concerning thoſ things which the Apoſ- 
tle tells the Corinthians, 1 Rpiſt. Chap. II. 2. that they were not able to bear. 
For much to the ſame purpoſe he ſpeaks to the Corinthians, Epiſt. 1. Chap. 
Hl. as in the 'above-cited places he did to the Hebrews; That he, as 4 miſe 
Maſter-Buider, bad laid the Foundation, And that Foundation he himſelf tells 
us, 18 Jeſen the Meſſiah and that there is no other Foundation to be laid. And 
that in This he laid the Foundation of Chriſtianity at Corinth, St. Luke re- 
cords, A NVIII. 4, in theſe words: Paul, at Corinth, reaſon'd in the Synagogue 


0 every 
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Sabbath day, and teſtify d to the Fews that Feſus mas the Meſſiah. Upon 
bb Foundation he tells them, there might be a — — But — 
what is built on the Foundation is not the Foundation, I think I need not 


prove. He further tells them, that he had defir'd to build upon this Founda- 


tion; but withal ſays, he had fed them till then with Milk, and not with Meat ; 


becauſe they were Babes, and had not been able to bear it, neither were the yet able. 
And therefore this Epiſtle we ſee is almoſt wholly ſpent in Reproofs of their 
re 4 "a —— „ relating to Practice; and 
very little ſaid in it for the explaining an t of the great A1 of Salva- 
— contain'd in the Goſpel. 2 hare? 5 tg Wer — | 

By theſe Paſſages we may ſee (were it not evident to common Senſe it ſelf, 
from the. Nature of things) that the — of theſe Epiſtles was not to lay 
the Foundations, or teach the Principles of the Chriſtian Religion; they being 
writ to thoſe who. had receiv'd them, and were Chriſtians already. The ſame 
holds in all the other Epiſtles; and therefore the Epiſtles ſeem'd not to me the 
propereſt parts of Scripture, to give us that Foundation diſtinct from all the 
Superſtructures built on it; becauſe in the Epiſtles, the latter was the thing 
propos'd, rather than the former. For the main intention of the Apoſtles in 
writing their Epiſtles, could not be to do what was done already; to lay down 
barely the Foundations of Chriſtianity to: thoſe who were Chriſtians already ; 
bat to build upon it ſome farther Explication of it, which either their parti- 
cular Circumſtances, or a general evidencing of the Truth, Wiſdom, Excel- 
lences, and Privileges, &c. of the Goſpel, requir'd. This was the reaſon that 
perſuaded: me to take the Articles of Faith abſolutely neceſſary to. be receiv'd 
to make a Man a Chriſtian, only from the Preachings of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles to the Unconverted World, as laid down in the Hiſtorical part of 
the New Teſtament : and I thought it a good Reaſon. It being paſt doubt, 
that they in their Preachings propos'd to the Unconverted, all that was ne- 


ceſſary to be believ'd to make them Chriſtians: And alſo, that that Faith, 


upon a Profeſſion whereof any one was admitted into the Church as a Believer, 
had all that was neceſſary in it to make him a Chriſtian; becauſe if it wanted 
any thing neceflary, he had neceſlarily not been admitted: unleſs we can ſup- 
poſe, that any one was admitted into the Chriſtian Church by our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles, who was not yet a Chriſtian; or pronounc'd a Believer, 
who yet wanted ſomething neceſſary to make him a Believer, 3. e. was a Be- 
liever and not a Believer at the ſame time. But what thoſe Articles were, 
which had been preach'd to thoſe to whom the Epiſtles were writ, and upon 
the Belief whereof they had been admitted into the Chriſtian Church, and be- 
came, as they are call'd, Believers, Saints, Faithful, Elect, &c. could not be 
collected out of the Epiſtles. - This, tho it were my Reaſon, and muſt be a 
Reaſon to every one who would make this Enquiry; and the Unmacker quotes 
the place where [ told him it was my Reaſon: yet he, according to his never- 
erring Illumination, flatly tells me, p. 38. that it was not; and adds, Here 
then i want of Sincerity, &c. I muſt deſire him therefore to prove what he 
| lays, p. 38. vir. l 


VV. That by the ſame Argument that I would perſuade that the Fundamentals 

are not to be ſought for in the Epiſtles, he can prove tbat they are not to be 

ſought. for in the Goſpels and in the Acts; becauſe even theſe were writ to 
thaſe that believed. S | | 


And next I deſire him to prove, what he alſo ſays in the ſame Page, viz. 


NVI. That the Epiſtles being writ to thoſe that believed, was not an Argument 
_ He tells us, 3. 38. That it is the Argument whereby I would perſuade : and 
in the very ſame Page, a few Lines lower, ſays, That it i not 2 Argument I 
did make uſe of. Who, but an errant Vnmasker, would contradict himſelf fo 
flatly, in the ſame Breath? And yet upon that he raiſes a Complaint of my 
FEE 2 3 
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For want of Sincerity in one of us, we need not go far for an Inſtance, The 
next Paragraph, p. 38—40-- affords us a groſs one of it; wherein the Unmacker 
argues ſtrongly, not againſt any thing I had faid, but againſt an Untruth of 
bis own ſetting up. Towards the latter end of the Paragraph, p. 40. he has 
theſe words: It is manifeſt that the Apoſtles in their Epiſtles taught Fundamentals; 
which is contrary to what this Gentleman ſays, that ſuch a thing could not be ſup- 
pos d. And therefore the Unmasker has taken a great deal of pains to ſhew, 
that there are Fundamental Doctrines to be found in the Epiſtles; as if I had 
deny'd it. And to lead the Reader into an Opinion that I had ſaid fo, he ſets 
down theſe words, Could not be ſuppos“d; as if they were my words. And fo 
they are, but not to that purpoſe. And therefore he did well not to quote 
the Page, leſt the Reader, by barely turning to the place, ſhould have a clear 
ſight of Falſhood, inſtead: of that Sincerity, which he would make the Rea- 
der believe is wanting in me. My words, p. 538. Of the Reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity," are, NOR CAN IT BE SUPPOS?D, that the ſending of 
& ſuch Fundamentals was the reaſon of the Apoſtles writing to any of them.” 
And a little lower: The Epiſtles therefore being all written to thoſe who 
ce werealready Believers and Chriſtians, the Occaſion and End of writing them 
ce could not be to inſtruct them in that which was neceſſary to make them 
« Chriſtians.” The thing then that I deny'd, was not that there were any 
Fundamentals in the Epiſtles. For p. 539. I have theſe expreſs words : «[ 
ce do not deny but the great Doctrines of the Chriſtian Faith are dropt here and 
ec there, and ſcatter'd up and down in moſt of them.” And therefore he might 
have ſpar'd his Endeavours, in the next Paragraph, to prove, that there 
may be Fundamentals found in the Epiſtles, till he finds ſome body that denies 
it. And here again, I muſt repeat my uſual Queſtion, that with this ſincere 

Writer is ſo often neceſſary, viz. : FORT | 


XVII. Where it is that 1 ſay, that it cannot be ſuppord that there are Funda- 
mental Articles in the Epiſtles ? . W n. q 1 


If he hopes to ſhift it off by the word taught, which ſeems fallaciouſly put 
in; as if he meant, that there were ſome Fundamental Articles raught neceſ- 
ſary to be believ'd to make them Chriſtians, in the Epiſtles, which thoſe whom 
they — writ to knew not before: in this ſenſe 1 do deny it, and then this 
will be the 5 | | 


XVIIth Propoſition remaining upon him to prove, Pg 


N That there are Fundamental Articles neceſſar to be believ'd to make a Man a 


Chriſtian, taught in the Epiſtles, which thoſe, whom they were writ to, knew not 
before. | | | | : 


The former part of his next Paragraph, p. 40. runs thus: Hear another 
feigned ground of his omitting the Epiſtles, viz. Becauſe the Fundamental Articles 
are here promiſcuouſly, and without diſtinction, mix d with other Truths. P. 41. But 
who ſees not that this is a mere Eluſion? For on the ſame account he might have 
forborn to — for Fundamental Articles in the Goſpels; for they do not lie there 
together, but are diſpers d up and down: The Doctrinal and Hiſtorical Parts are 
mix d with one another, but he pretends to ſever them. Why then did he not make 
4 Separation betweeen the Doftrines in the Epiſtles, and thoſe other | Matters that 
are treated of there? He has nothing to reply to this, and therefore we muſt again 
look upon what be bas ſuggeſted as a Caft of his ſhuffling Faculty. 

The Argument contain'd in theſe. words is this. A Man cannot well diſtin- 
guiſh Fundamental from Non- fundamental Do&rines in the Epiſtles, where 
they are promiſcuouſly mix'd with Non-fundamental Doctrines: There- 
fore he cannot well diſtinguiſh Fundamental Doctrines from others in the 
Soſpels, and the Acts, where they are mix'd with Matters of Fact. As if he 
ſhould ſay, one cannot well diſtinguiſh a Batchelor of Divinity from other 
Divines, where ſeveral of them ſtand together promiſcuouſly in the ſame Ha- 
bit; therefore one cannot diſtinguiſh a Batchelor of Divinity from a Ziling/- 
7 Cate 
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gate Orator, where they ſtand together in their diſtin& Habits : Or that it 


is as eaſy to diſtinguiſh fine Gold from that of a little lower Allay, where 
ſeveral / pieces of each are mix' d together; as it is to diſtinguiſh pieces of fine 
Gold from pieces of Silver, which they are mixed among. Mit 

But it ſeems the Unmasker thinks it is as eaſy to diſtinguiſh between Funda- 
mental and not Fundamental Doctrines, in a writing of the ſame Author, 
where they are promiſcuouſly mix'd together, as it is to diſtinguiſh between a 
Fundamental Doctrine of Faith, and a Relation of Matter of Fad, where they 
are intermixedly reported in the ſame Hiſtory. When he has prov'd this, 
the Vumasker will have more reaſon to tax me with Eluſion, Shuffling and Feign- 
ing, in the reaſon I gave for not collecting Fundamentals out of the Epiſtles. 
Till then, all that Noiſe muſt ſtand amongſt thoſe ridiculous Airs of Triumph 
and Victory, which he ſo often gives himſelf, without the leaſt Advantage to 
his Cauſe, or Edification of his Reader; tho he ſhould a thouſand times ſay, 
That I have nothing to reply. 
In the latter part of this Paragraph, he ſays, That neceſſary Truths, Funda- 
mental Principles, may be diſtinguiſ d from thoſe that are not ſuch, in the Epiſto- 
lary Writings, by the Nature and Importance of them, by their immediate reſpect 
to the Author and Means of our Salvation. Anſw. If this be ſo, I deſire him to 
give me a definitive Collection of Fundamentals out of the Epiſtles, as I have 
given one out of the Goſpels and the Acts. If he cannot do that, tis plain, 
he hath here given a diſtinguiſhing mark of Fundamentals, by which he him- 
ſelf cannot diſtinguiſh them. But yet I am the Shuffler. | 
The Argument in the next Paragraph, p. 41. is this: 


- Neceſlary Doctrines of Faith, ſuch as God abſolutely demands to be believ'd 


for Juſtification, may be diſtinguiſh'd from Rules of Holy Living, with which 
they are mix'd in the Epiſtles; therefore Doctrines of Faith neceſſary, and not 
neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, may be diſtioguiſh'd as 
they ſtand mix'd in the Epiſtles. Which is as good Senſe as to ſay, Lambs 
and Kids may be eaſily diſtinguiſh'd in the ſame Penn, where they are together, 
by their different Natures: Therefore the Lambs I abſolutely demand of you, 
as neceſſary to ſatisfy me, may be diſtinguiſn'd from others in the ſame Penn, 
where they are mix'd, without any diſtinction. Doctrines of Faith, and Pre- 
cepts of Practice, are as diſtinguiſhable as doing and believing z and thoſe as 
eaſily diſcernible one from another, as thinking and walking: But Doctrinal 
Propoſitions, all of them of Divine Revelation, are of the ſame Authority, and 
of the ſame Species, in reſpect of the neceſſity of believing them; and will be 
eternally undiſtinguiſhable into neceſſary and not neceſſary to be believ'd, till 
there be ſome other way found to diſtinguiſh them, than that they are in a 
Book which is all of Divine Revelation. Tho therefore Doctrines of Faith, 
and Rules of Practice are very diſtinguiſhable in the Epiſtles, yet it does not 
follow from thence, that Fundamental and not Fundamental Doctrines, Points 
neceſſary and not neceſſary to be believ'd to make Men Chriſtians, are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable in the Epiſtles. Which therefore remains to be prov'd: And 
it remains incumbent upon him, | 


XVIII. To ſet down the Marks, whereby the Doctrines deliver'd in the Epiſtles, 
may eaſily and exactly be diſtinguiſh'd into Fundamental, and not Fundamental 
Articles of Faith. 15 | | | | 


All the reſt of that 5 containing nothing againſt me, muſt be 
bound up with a great deal of the like Stuff which the Vnmaskey has put into 
his Book, to ſhew the World he does not imitate me in Impertinencies, Incohe- 
rences, and trifling Excurſions, as he boaſts in his firſt Paragraph. Only I ſhall 
deſire the Reader to take the whole Paſſage concerning this matter, as it ſtands 
in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, P- 539. © I do not deny, but the great 
« Do&rines of the Chriſtian Faith are dropt here and there, and ſcatter'd up 
% and down in moſt of them. But *tis not in the Epiſtles we are to learn 
« what are the Fundamental Articles of Faith, where they are . — 
e and without diſtinction, mix'd with other Truths and Diſcourſes which 
were (tho for Edification indeed, yet) only occaſional. We ſhall find and 
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<«< and his Apoſtles, to thoſe who were yet Strangers and ignorant of the Faith, 
4 to bring them in, and convert them to it.“ And then let him read theſe 


© words, which the Unmasker has quoted out of them: I 5s not in the Epiſtles 


that we are to learn what are the Fundamental Articles of Faith, they were written 
for the reſolving of Doubts, and reforming of Miſtakes 5 with his Introduction of 
them in theſe words: He commands the Reader not to ſtir a Jot further than the 
Acts. If 1 ſhould ask him, where that Command appears, he muſt have re- 


- courſe to his old ſhift, that he did not mean as he ſaid, or elſe ſtand convicted 
of a malicious Untruth. An Orator is not bound to ſpeak ſtri& Truth, tho a 
Diſputant be. But this Unmacker's writing againſt me will excuſe him from 


being of the latter: and then why may not Falſhoods paſs for Rhetorical 
Flouriſhes, in one who hath been us'd to popular Haranguing; to which Men 
are not generally ſo ſevere as ſtrictly to examine them, and expect that they 
ſhould always be found to contain nothing but preciſe Truth, and ſtrict Rea- 
ſoning ? But yet I muſt not forget to put upon his Score, this other Propo- 
ſition of his, which he has, p. 42. and ask him to ſhew, | 


XIX. Where it is that I command my Reader wor to ſtir a Fot farther than the 
Acts? | 


In the next two Parapraphs, p. 42——46. the Unmacker is at his natural 
Play, of Declaiming without Proving. Tis pity the Miſbna, out of which he 
takes his good Breeding, as it told him that 4 well-bred and well- taught Man 
anſwers to the firſt in the firſt place, had not given him this Rule too about 
Order, viz. That Proving ſhould go before Condemning ; elſe all the fierce 
Exaggerations ill Language can heap up, are but empty Scurrility. But tis 
no wonder that the Jewiſb Doctors ſhould not provide Rules for a Chriſtian 
Divine, turn'd Unmazker. For where a Cauſe is to be maintain'd, and a Book 
to be writ, and Arguments are not at hand, yet ſomething muſt be found to 
fill it; Railing in ſuch caſes is much eaſier than Reaſoning, eſpecially where 
a Man's Parts lie that way, | We 

The firſt of theſe Paragraphs, p. 42. he begins thus: But let us hear further 
what this Vindicator ſaith to — his Rejeftion of the Doctrines contain d in the 
Epiſtles, and his putting us off with one Article of Faith. And then he quotes 
theſe following words of mine: © What if the Author deſigu'd his Treatiſe, 
de as the Title ſhews, chiefly for thoſe who were not yet thorowly and firmly 
« Chriſtians z purpoſing to work upon thoſe, who either wholly disbeliey'd, or 
4 doubted of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion?“ 

Anſw. This, as he has put it, is a downright Falſhood. For the words he 
quotes, were not us' 
in the Epiſtles, or to prove there was but one Article; but as a reaſon why | 
omitted the mention of Satisfaction. 0 3955 

To demonſtrate this, I ſhall ſet down the whole Paſſage as it is, p. 546. of 


my Vindication, where it runs thus: 


% But what will become of me that I have not mention'd Satisfaction! 

“ Poſſibly this Reverend Gentleman would have had Charity enough for a 
© known Writer of the Brotherhood, to have found it by an Innuendo in thoſe 
% words above quoted, of laying down his Life for another. But every thing 
ce is to be ſtrained here the other way. For the Author of the Reaſonable- 
& neſs of Chriſtianity, &c. is of neceſſity to be repreſented as a Socinian; or 
« elſe bis Book may be read, and the Truths in it, which Mr. Edwards likes 
“ not, be receiv'd; and People put upon examining. Thus one, as full of 

happy ConjeQures and Suſpicions as this Gentleman, might be apt to argue. 

But what if the Author deſign'd his Treatiſe, as the Title ſhews, chiefly for 

_ & thoſe who were not yet thorowly or firmly Chriſtians; propoſing to work 
„ on thoſe who either wholly disbeliey'd, or doubted of the Truth of the 
« Chriſtian Religion? | 

To this he tells me, p. 43. that my Title ſays nothing for me, i. e. ſhews not 
that I defign'd my Book for thoſe that disbeliey'd or - doubted of the Chriſtian 
by #3 Anſw. 


v4. 


d by me to excuſe my Rejection of the Doctrines contain d 
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Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


Anſw, 1 thought that a Title that profeſs'd the Reiſendblend of any Doc- 
trine, ſhew'd it was intended for thoſe that were not fully ſatisfy'd of the 


Reaſonableneſs of it; unleſs Books are to be writ to convince thoſe of any 


thing, who are convinc'd already. But poſlibly, this may be the Unmacker's 
way: And if one ſhould judg by his manner of treating this Subject, with De- 
clamation inſtead of Argument, one would think, that he meant it for no 
body but thoſe who were of his mind already. I thought therefore, The Rea- 
ſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, as deliver'd in the Scripture, a proper Title to ſig- 
nify whom it was chiefly meant for: And, I thank God, I can with Satisfaction 
ſay, it has not wanted its Effect upon ſome of them. But the Vnmasker proves 
for all that, that I could not deſign it chiefly for Disbelievers or Doubters 
of the Chriſtian Religion. For, ſays he, p. 43. How thoſe that wholly diſre- 
gard aud disbelieve the Scriptures of the New Teſtament, as Gentiles, fews, Ma- 
hometans, and Atheiſts do, (I crave leave to put in Theiſts inſtead: of Atheiſts, 
for a Reaſon preſently to be mention'd) are like to attend to the Reaſonableneſs 
of Chriſtianity, as deliver'd in the Scripture, is not to be conceiv'd; and therefore we 
look upon this as all mere Sham and Sophiſtry. Anſw. Tho the Unmasker teaches 
good breeding out of the Miſhna, yet I thought he had been a Miniſter of 
the Goſpel, and had taught Chriſtianity out of the Scripture, Why ! good 
Sir, would you teach Jews and Mahometans Chriſtianity out of the Talmud and 
Alcoran; becauſe they are the Books, that at preſent they attend to and be- 


lieve? Or would you, laying by the Authority of all Books, preach Religion 


to Infidels in your own Name, and by your own Authority; laying aſide the 
Scripture? Is it not to be conceiv'd, no not by a Chriſtian Divine, that the 
way to make Unbelievers Chriſtians, is to ſhew them the Reaſonableneſs of 
the Religion contain'd in the Scripture? But it ſeems the Unmasker has a pe- 
culiar way of preaching and propagating Chriſtianity without the Scripture, as 
ſome Men have a peculiar way of diſputing without Reaſon. 

In the beginning of this Paragraph, p. 43. the Vnmacker, that is always a 
fair Interpreter of my meaning, and never fails to know it better than I do, 
tells me, That by thoſe that wholly disbelieve, I muſt mean Atheiſts, Turks, 
Jews and Pagans; and by thoſe that are not firmly Chriſtians, a few weak 
Chriſtians. But did our Unmasker never hear of Uabelievers, under a denomi- 
nation diſtin& from that of Atheiſts, Turks, Fews, and Pagans? Whillt the 
Pulpit and the Preſs have ſo often had up the name of Theiſts or Deiſts, has 
that Name wholly ſcap'd him? "Twas theſe I chiefly deſign'd, and 1 believe 
no body of all that read my Vindication, but the VUnmasker, miſtook me, if he 
did. But there at leaſt, p. 547. he might have found the Name, as of a ſort of 
Unbelievers not unknown amongſt us. But whatever he thought, it was 
convenient and a ſort of Prudence in him (when he would perſuade others, 
that 1 had not a Deſigu which I ſay Thad) to leſſen as much as he could, and 
cover the need of any ſuch Deſign; and ſo make it, that I could not intend 
my Book to work upon thoſe that disbeliev'd, or did not firmly believe; by 
inſinuating, there were few or none ſuch amongſt us. Hence he ſays, that by 
thoſe that are not thorowly and firmly Chriſtians, I mean a FEW weak 
Chriſtians; as well as under thoſe, who wholly disbelieve, he left the Theiſts 
out of my meaning. I am very glad to hear from the Unmasker, that there are 
but few weak Chriſtians, few that have Doubts about the Truth of Chriſtianity 
amongſt us. But if there be not a great number of Deiſts, and that the pre- 
venting their Increaſe be not worth every true Chriſtian's Care and Endeavours, 
thoſe who have been ſo loud againſt them have been much to blame; and I 
wiſh to God there were no reaſon for their Complaints. For theſe therefore 
I take the liberty to ſay, as 1 did before, that I chiefly defign'd my Book; 
and ſhall not be aſham'd of this Sophiſtry, as you call it, if it can be Sophiſtry 
to alledg a Matter of Fact that I know; till you have Arguments to con- 
Vince me, that you know my Intention in publiſhing it, better than I do my 
ſelf. And 1 ſhall think it ſtill no blamable Prudence, however you exclaim 
againſt Prudence, (as perhaps you have ſome reaſon) that I mention'd only 
* thoſe Advantages, that all Chriſtians are agreed in; and that I obſerv'd 


© that Command of the Apoſtle, Rom. XIV. 1. Him that is weak in the Faith re- 


<* ceive ye, but not to doubt ful Diſputations; without being a Socinian, I think I 
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« did not amiſs, that I offer'd to the belief of thoſe that ſtood off, that, 
« and only that, which our Saviour and his Apoſtles preach'd for the re- 
« ducing the Unconverted World. And would any one think he in earneſt 
& went about to perſuade Men to be Chriſtians, who ſhould uſe that as 
« an Argument to recommend the Goſpel, which he has obſerved Men to 
te jay hold on as an Objection againſt it? To urge ſuch Points of Controver- 
&« ſy as neceſſary Articles of Faith, when we ſee our Saviour and the Apoſtles 
& urged them not as neceſlary to be believed to make Men Chriſtians, is 
„ (by our own Authority) to add Prejudices to Prejudices, and to block up 
&« our own way to thoſe Men, whom we would have acceſs to, and prevail 
« yg n.“ 7 | | 

1nd repeated this again out of the 546th Page of my Vindication, where 
there is more to the ſame purpoſe; that the Reader may ſee how fully the 
Unmacker has anſwer'd it. 

Becauſe I ſaid, * Would any one blame my Prudence, if I mention'd only 
& thoſe Advantages, which all Chriſtians are agreed in;“ the Unmacker 
adds, p. 44. Socinian Chriſtians : and then as if the naming of that had gained 
him his Point, he goes on victoriouſly thus; He has bethought himſelf better ſince 
he firſt publiſh'd his Notions, and (as the reſult of that) he nom begins to reſolve, 
what he writ, into Prudence, I know whence he had this Method (and "ris likely 
he has taken more than this from the ſame hands) viz. from the Miſſionary Feſuits, 
that went to preach the Goſpel to the People of China. We are told, that they in- 
ſtructed them in ſome Matters relating to our Saviour; they let them know that Je- 
ſus was the Meſſias, the Perſon promiſed to be ſent into the World: But they conceal d 
his Suffer ings and Death, and they would not let them know any thing of his Paſſion 
and Crucifixion, So our Author (their humble Imitator) undertakes to inſtruct the 
World in Chriſtianity, with an omiſſion of its Principal Articles; and more e pecially 
that of the Advantage we have by Chriſt's Death, which was the prime thing deſign'd 
in his coming into the World. This he calls Prudence: So that to hide from the 


People the main Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, to diſguiſe the Faith of the Guſ- 


pel, to betray Chriſtianity it ſelf, is according to this excellent Writer, the Cardinal 
Virtue of Prudence. May we be deliver'd then, ſay I, from a Prudential Raco- 


vian. And there ends the rattling for this time; not to be outdone by any 


Piece of Clock-work in the Town. When he is once ſet a going, he runs 
on like an Alarum, always in the ſame ſtrain of noiſy empty Declamarion 


(wherein every thing is ſuppos'd and Sing prov'd) till his own weight 


has brought him to the ground: And then, being wound up with ſome new 
Topick, takes another run, whether it makes for or againſt him, it matters 
not; he has laid about him with ill Language, let it light where it will, 
and the Vindicator is paid off. ken! K's | | 

That I may keep the due diſtance in our different ways of Writing, ! 
ſhall ſhew the Reader, that I ſay not this at random; but that the place af- 
fords me occaſion to ſay ſo; He begins this Paragraph with theſe words, 
P: 42. Let's hear farther what this Vindicator ſays to excuſe his Rejection of 
the Dottrines contain d in the Epiſtles. This Rejection of the Doftrines contain d 
in the Epiſtles, was the not mentioning the Satisfaction of Chriſt, amongſt 
thoſe Advantages I-ſhew*d, that the World received by his Coming. This 
appears by the words he here quotes, as my excuſe for that Omiſſion. In 
which place, I alſo produced ſome Paſſages in my Book which ſounded like it, 


ſome words of Scripture that are uſed to prove it; but this will not content 


him: 1 am, for all that, a Betrayer of Chriſtianity and Contemner of the Epiſtles. 
Why ? Becauſe I did-not 2 name Suan. If you will have 


the truth of it, Sir, there is not any ſuch word in any one of the Epiſtles, 


or other Books of the New Teſtament, in my Bible, as Satsfying or Satisfac- 
tion made by our Saviour; and ſo I could not put it into my Chriſti anity as 
deliver d in the Scripture. If mine be not a true Bible, 1 deſire you to fur- 
niſh me with one that is more Orthodox; or if the Tranſlators have hid 
that main Article of the Chriſtian Religion, they are the Betrayers of Chriſtianity, 
and Cont emners of the Epiſtles, who did not put it there; and not I, who did 


not take a word from thence, which they did not put there. For truly, 


am not a Maker of Creeds; nor dare add either to the Scripture, or to the 


Fundamental Articles of the Chriſtian Religion. But 
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from that bold Imputation; which if it be extended as far as it 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


But you will ſay, Satisfaction, tho not named in the Epiſtles, yet may 
plainly be collected out of them. Anſw. And ſo it may out of ſeveral places 
ia my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, ſome whereof, which I took out of the 
Goſpels, I meation'd in my Vindication, p. 546. and others of them, which 1 
took out of the Epiſtles, I ſhall point out to you now: As p. 490. 1 
ſay the Deſign of our Saviour's coming was to be OFFERED up; and 
p- 508. I ſpeak of the Work of our REDEMPTION; words which in 
the Epiſtles are taken to imply Satisfaction. And therefore if that be enough, 
I ſee not, but I may be free from betraying Chriſtianity; but if it be neceſſary 
to name the word Sarisfattion, and he that does not ſo is a Betrayer of Chriſt ia- 
nity, you will do well to conſider how you will acquit the Holy Apoſtles 

will go 
will ſcarce come ſhort of Blaſphemy : for I do not remember that our — 
has any where named Satisfaction, or imply'd it plainer in any words than 
thoſe I have quoted from him; and he, I hope, will ſcape the Intemperance 
of your Tongue. 95 

You tell me, I had my Prudence from the Miſſionary Feſuits in China, who 
conceal'd our Saviour's Sufferings and Death, becauſe I undertake to inſtruct the 
World in Chriſtianity, with an Omiſſion of its Principal Articles. And 1 pray, 
Sir,. from whom did you leara your Prudence, when taking upon you to 
teach the Fundamental Doctrines of Chriftianity, in your Thoughts concerning the 
Cauſes of Atheiſm, you left out ſeveral, that you have been pleaſed ſince to 
add in your Socinianiſm Vumask'd ? Or if I, as you ſay here, betray Chriſtia- 
nity by this Omiſſion of this Principal Article; what do you, who are a Pro- 
feſſed Teacher of it, if you omit any principal Article, which your Pru- 
dence is ſo wary in, that you will not ſay you have given us all that are 
neceſſary to Salvation, in that Liſt you have laſt publiſh'd? I pray who acts 
beſt the Jeſuit (whoſe humble Imitator you ſay I am) you or I; when pre- 
tending to give a Catalogue of Fundamentals, you have not reduced them 
to direct Propoſitions ; but have left ſome of them indefinite, to be collected 
as every one pleaſes: and inſtead of telling us it is a perfect Catalogue of 
Fundamentals, plainly ſhuffle it off, and tell me, p. 22. f that will not content 
me, you are ſure you can do nothing that will: If I require more, it is folly in 


you to comply with me? One part of what you here ſay, I own to you, ſa- 


vours not much of the Skill of a Jeſuit. You confeſs your Inability, and 1 
believe it to be perfectly true: That if what you have done already (which 
is nothing at all) will not content me, you are ſure, you can do nothing that 
will content me, Or any reaſonable Man, that ſhall demand of you a com- 
pleat Catalogue of Fundamentals. But you make it up pretty well, with a 
Confidence becoming one of that Order. For he muſt have rub'd his Forehead 
hard, who in the ſame Treatiſe, where he ſo ſeverely condemns the Imper- 
fection of my Liſt of Fundamentals, confeſſes that he cannot give a com- 
pleat Catalogue of his own. 


Tou publiſh to the World in this 44th, and the next Page, that 7 hid. 


from the People the main Articles of the Chriſtian Religion; I diſguiſe the Faith of 


the Goſpel, betray Chriſtianity it ſelf, and imit ate the Feſuits that went to preach 
the Goſpel to the People of China, by my Omiſſion of its principal or main Ar- 
ticles. | | | | 
Anfw. I know not how I diſguiſe the Faith of the Goſpel, &. in imita- 
tion of the Jeſuits in China; unleſs taking Men off from the Inventions of Men, 
and recommending to them the Reading and Study of the Holy Scripture, to 
find what the Goſpel is, and requires, be 4 diſguiſing the Faith of the Goſpel, 
a betraying of Chriſtiauity, and an imitating the Feſuits. Beſides, Sir, if one may 
ask you, in what School did you learn that prudent Warineſs and Reſerve, 
which ſo eminently appears, p. 24. of your Socinianiſm Unmaskd, in theſe 


words: _ Theſe Articles (meaning thoſe which you had before enumerated as 


Fundamental) of Faith, are ſuch as muſk IN SOME MEASURE be known 
and aſſented to by a Chriſtian, ſuch as muſk GENERALLY be received, and 
embraced. by him? You will do well the next time to ſet down, how far 
your Fundamentals muſt be known, aſſented to, and received; to avoid the ſuſ- 
picion, that there is a little more of Jeſuitiſm in theſe Expreſſions, in — 
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meaſure known and aſſented to, and generally received and embraced, than what 
becomes a fincere Proteſtant Preacher of the Goſpel. For your ſpeaking ſo 
doubtfully of knowing and aſſenting to thoſe, which you give us for Funda- 
mental Doctrines, which belong (as you ſay) to the very Eſſence of Chriſtia- 
nity, will hardly ſcape being imputed to your want of Knowledg, or want 
of Sincerity. And indeed the word General is in familiar uſe with you, and 
ſtands you in good ſtead, when you would fay. ſomething, you know not 
what; as I ſhall have occaſion to remark to you, when I come to your 91ſt 
Page. | 

ee. I do not remember where it was, that T mention'd or under- 
took to ſet down all the principal or main Articles of Chriſtianity. To change 


the Terms of the Queſtion from Articles neceſſary to be believed to make 


a Man a Chriſtian, into principal or main Articles, looks a little Jeſuitical. 
But to paſs by that: The Apoſtles, when they went to preach the Goſpel to 
People as much Strangers to it, as the Chineſes were when the Europeans came 
firſt amongſt them, Did they hide from the People the main Articles of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, diſguiſe the Faith of the Goſpel, and betray Chriſtianity it ſelf ? If 
they did not, I am fure I have not: For I have not omitted any of the main 
Articles which they preached to the Unbelieving World. Thoſe | have ſet 
down, with ſo much care not to omit any of them, that you blame me for 
it more than once, and call it tedious. However you are pleaſed to acquit 
or condemn the Apoſtles in the caſe by your Supreme Determination, I am 
very indifferent. If you think fit to condemn them for diſguiſing or betray- 
ing the Chriſtian Religion, becauſe they ſaid no more of Satisfattion, than I have 
done, in their Preaching at firſt to their Unbelieving Auditors, Fews or Hea- 
thens, to make them as I think Chriſtians (for that I am now ſpeaking 
of) I ſhall not be ſorry to be found in their Company, under what Cenſure 
ſoever. If you are pleaſed graciouſly to take off this your Cenſure from 
them, for this Omiſſion, I ſhall claim a ſhare in the ſame Indulgence. 
But to come to what perhaps you will think your {elf a little more con- 
cerned not to cenſure, than what the Apoſtles did ſo long ſince; for you 
have given Inſtances of being very apt to make bold with the Dead: Pray 
tell me, does the Church of England admit People into the Church of Chriſt 
at hap-hazard ? or without propoſing, and requiring a Profeſſion of all that 
is neceſſary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian ? If ſhe does not, I deſire 
you to turn to the Baptiſm of thoſe of riper Years in our Liturgy : Where the 
Prieſt asking the Convert particularly, whether he believes the Apoſtles 
Creed, which he repeats to him; upon his Profeſſion that he does, and that 
he deſires to be baptized into that Faith, without one word of any other 
Articles, baptizes him; and then declares him a Chriſtian, in theſe words: 
We receive this +5 op into the Congregation of Chriſt's Flock, and ſign him with 
the Sign of the Croſs, in token that he ſhall not be aſham'd toCONTINUE 
Chriſt's faithful Soldier and Servant. In all this there is not one word of Satisfac- 
tion, no more than in my Book, nor ſo much neither. And here I ask you, 
whether for this Omiſſion, you will pronounce that the Church of England diſ- 
guiſes the Faith of the Goſpel? However you think fit to treat me, yet me- 
thinks you ſhould not let your ſelf looſe ſo freely againſt our firſt Refor- 
mers, and the Fathers of our Church ever ſince, as to call them Betrayer- 


of Chriſtianity it ſelf ;, becauſe they think not ſo much neceſſary, to be be- 


lieved to make a Man a Chriſtian, as you are pleaſed to put down in your 
Articles; but omit, as well as I, your main Article of Satisfaction. oF 


Having thus notably harangued upon the occaſion. of my ſaying, © Would 


« any one blame my Prudence?“ and thereby made me a Socinian, a Feſt, 
and a Betrayer of Chriſtianity it ſelf, he has in that anſwer'd all that ſuch 
a Miſcreant as I do or. can. ſay; and ſo paſſes by all the Reaſons 1 gave, 
for what I did; without any other notice or anſwer, but only denying a 
Matter of Fact, which I only can know, and he cannot, viz. my Deſign in 
Printing my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity: . Ha 4 


In the next Paragraph, p. 45. in anſwer to theſe words of St. Paul, 


Rom. 14. 1. Him that is weak in the Faith receive ye, but not to doubtful Diſ- 
putations; which I brought as a reaſon, why 1 mention'd not Satisfaction rt 
8 | , mong 
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mongſt the Benefits receiv'd by the coming of our Saviour; becauſe, as I tell 

him in my Vindication, p. 546. My Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, as the Title 

ſhews, was deſigned chiefly for thoſe who were not yet thorowly or 

firmly Chriſtians.” He replies, and I deſire him to prove it, es 

XX. That I pretend a Deſign of my Book which Was never h as thought 
of, till I was ſollicited by my — to vindicate it. N * 


All the reſt in this Paragraph being either nothing to this place of the 
Romans, or what I have anſwer'd elſewhere, needs no farther Anſwer,” 
The next two Paragraphs, p. 46---49. are meant for an Anſwer to ſome- 
thing I had faid concerning the Apoſtles Creed, upon the occaſion of his 
charging my Book with Socinianiſm. They begin thus: 
This Author of the New Chriſtianity [| Anſw. This New Chriſtianity is 
as old as the Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and a little older 


than the Unmasker's Syſtem] wiſely objetFs that the Apoſtles Creed bath none of 


thoſe: Articles which I mention d, p. 547. Anſw. If that Author miſely objeckt, 
the Unmasker would have done well to have replied wiſely. But for a Man 
wiſely to reply, it is in the firſt place requiſite, that the Objection be tr 

and fairly ſet down in its full force, and not repreſented ſhort, and as wil 
beſt ſerve the Anſwerer's turn to reply to. This is neither wiſe nor honeſt: 


And this firſt part of a wiſe Reply the Unmacker has failed in. This will 


appear from my words and the occaſion of them. The Unmasker had accu- 
ſed my Book of Socinianiſm, for omitting ſome Points, which he urged as 
neceſſary Articles of Faith. To which I anſwer'd, That he had done fo 
only “ to give it an ill Name, not becauſe it was Socinian; for he had no 
« more reaſon to charge it with Socinianiſmm for the Omiſſions he mentions, 
« than the Apoſtles Creed.” Theſe are my words, which he ſhould have 
either ſet down out of p. 547. which he quotes, or at leaſt given the Objection 
as [ put it, if he had meant to have clear'd it by a fair Anſwer. But he, 
inſtead thereof, contents himſelf that I obje@&, that the Apoſtles Creed hath 
none of thoſe Articles and Doctrines which the Unmasker mention d. Anſw. This 
at beſt is but a part of my Obje&ion, and not to the purpoſe which I there 
meant, without the reſt join'd to it; which it has pleaſed the Unmacker ac- 
cording to his laudable way to conceal. My Objection therefore ſtands thus: 


That the ſame Articles, for the Omiſſion whereof the Unmasker charges 
my Book with Socinianiſm, being alſo omitted in the Apoſtles Creed, 
he has no more reaſon to charge my Book with Socinianiſm, for the 


Omiſlions mention'd, than he hath to charge the Apoſtles Creed with 
Soc ini ani ſin. | 


To this Objection of mine, let us now ſee how he anſwers, Þ. 47. 
Nor does any conſiderate Man wonder at it Li. e. That the Apoſtles Creed hath 


none of thoſe Articles and Doctrines which he had mention*dJ For the Creed is 4 
Form of outward Profeſſion, which is chiefly to be made in the Publick Aſſemblies, when 


Prayers are put up in the Church, and the Holy Scriptures are read. Then this Abridgment 


of Faith is properly uſed, or when there is not time or opportunity to make any Eularge- 
ment. But we are not to think it expreſly contains in it all the neceſſary aud weighty 
Points, all the important Dottrines of Belief; it being only deſigned to be an Abſtract. 
Anſw. Another indiſpenſible Requiſite in a wiſe Reply is, that it ſhould be 
pertinent. Now what can there be more impertinent, than to confeſs the 
Matter of Fact upon which the Objection is grounded; but inſtead of deſtroy- 
ing the Inference drawn from that Matter of Fact, only amuſe the Reader 


with wrong Reaſons, why that Matter of Fact was ſo ? 


No conſiderate Man, he ſays, doth wonder that the Articles and Doctrines 
he mentioned, are omitted in the Apoſtles Creed: Becauſe that Creed is 4 Form 
of outward Profeſſion. Anfw, A Profeſſion! of what I beſeech you? Is it a Form 
to be uſed for Form's ſake? I thought it had been a Profeſſion of ſomething, 
even of the Chriſtian Faith : And if it be ſo, any conſiderate Man may _ 
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neceſſary Articles of the Chriſtian Faith ſhould be left out of it. For how 
it can be an outward Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith, without containing the 
Chriſtian Faith, I do not ſee; unleſs a Man can outwardly profeſs the Chriſtian 
Faith in words, that do not contain or exprels it, 5. e. profeſs the Chriſtian 
Faith, when he does not profeſs it. But he ſays, Iis a Profeſſion chiefly to be 
made uſe of in Aſſemblies. Anſw. Do thoſe ſolemn Aſſemblies privilege it from 
containing the neceſſary Articles of the Chriſtian Religion ? This proves not 
that it does not, or was not deſigned to contain all Articles neceſſary to be be- 
liev'd to make a Man a Chriſtian 3 unleſs the Unmacker can prove that a Form 
of outward Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith, that contains all ſach neceſſary 
Articles, cannot be made uſe of in the Publick Aſſemblies. In the Publick A, 
ſemblies, ſays he, when Prayers are put up by the Church, and the Holy Scriptures 
are read, then this Abridgment of Faith is properly uſed; or when there is not ge- 
nerally Time or Opportunity to make an Enlargement. Anſw. But that which con- 
tains not what is abſolutely neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſ- 
tian, can no where be properly us'd as a Form of outward Profeſſion of the Chriſ- 
tian Faith, and leaſt of all in the ſolemn Publick Aſſemblies. All the Senſe 1 
can make of this is, That this Abridgment of the Chriſtian Faith, 5. e. imperfect 
Collection (as the Unmasker will have it) of ſome of the Fundamental Articles of 
Chriſtianity in the Apoſtles Creed, which omits the greateſt part of them, is 
made uſe of as 4 Form of outward Profeſſion of but part of the Chriſtian Faith in 
the Publicł Aſſemblies, when by reaſon of reading of the Scripture and Prayers, 
there is not Time or Opportunity for a full and perfe& Profeſſion of it. 

'Tis ſtrange the Chriſtian Church ſhould not find Time nor Opportunity 
in ſixteen hundred Years to make, in any of her Publick Aſſemblies, a Pro- 
feſſion of ſo much of her Faith as is neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian, 
But pray tell me, has the Church any ſuch full and compleat Form of Faith, 
that hath in it all thoſe Propoſitions, you have given us for neceſſary Articles, 
4 55 to ſay any thing of thoſe which you have reſerv'd to your ſelf in your own 

reaſt, and will not communicate) of which the Apoſtles Creed is only a ſcanty 
Form, a brief imperfect Abſtract, us d only to fave time in the Croud of other 
preſſing Occaſions, that are always in haſte to be diſpatch'd? If ſhe has, the 
Unmasker will do well to produce it. If the Church has no ſuch compleat 
Form, beſides the Apoſtles Creed, any where, of Fundamental Articles; he 
will do well to leave talking idly of this Abſtract, as he goes on to do in the 
following words: | 

But, ſays he, we are not to think that it expreſly contains in it all the neceſſary and 
weighty Points, all the important Doftrines of our Belief, it being only deſigned to be an 
Abſtra#. Anſw. Of what, I beſeech you, is it an Abſtract ? For here the Unmacsker 
ſtops ſhort, and as one that knows not well what to ſay, ſpeaks not out what it is 
an Abſtraft of; but provides himſelf a Subterfuge in the generality of the pre- 


[ 
. 


ceding terms, of neceſſary and weighty Points, and important Doctrines jumbled toge- 


ther; which can be there of no other uſe but to cover his Ignorance or Sophiſtry. 
But the Queſtion being only about neceſſary Points, to what purpoſe are weighty and 
important Doctrines joined to them; unleſs he will ſay, that there is no difference 


between - neceſſary and weighty Points, Fundamental and Important Dofrines ? 


And if ſo, then the diſtinction of Points into neceſſary and not neceſſary, will 
be fooliſh and impertinent; and all the Doctrines contain'd in the Bible will 
be abſolutely neceſſary to be explicitly believ*d by every Man to make him a 
Chriſtian. Bat taking it for granted, that the diſtinction of Truths contain'd 
in the Goſpel into Points abſolutely neceſſary, and not abſolutely neceſſary to 
be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, is good; I defire the VUnmazker to tell 
us, what the Apoſtles Creed is an Abſtract of. He will perhaps anſwer, that 
he has told us already in this very Page, where he ſays it is an Abridgment of 
Faith; and he has ſaid true in Words, but ſaying thoſe Words by rote after 
others, without underſtanding them, he has ſaid ſo in a ſenſe that is not true. 
For he ſuppoſes it an Abridgment of Faith, by containing only a few of the 
nec rticles of Faith, and leaving out the far greater part of them; 
and ſo takes a part of a thing for an Abridgment of it : whereas an Abridg- 
ment or Abſtraft of any thing, is the whole in little; and if it be of a Science 


or Doctrine, the Abridgment conſiſts in the eſſential or neceſſary Parts of it, 


contracted 
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contraQed into a narrower compaſs than where it lies diffus'd in the ordinary 
way of delivery, amongſt a great number of Tranſitions, Explanations, 11” 
luſtrations, Proofs, Reaſonings, Corollaries, &c, All which, tho they make 
a part of the Diſcourſe wherein that Doctrine is deliver'd, are left out in 
the Abridgment of it, wherein all the neceſſary parts of it are drawn together 
jato a leſs room. But tho an Abridgment need to contain none but the Eſſen- 
tial and Neceſſary Parts, yet all thoſe it ought to contain; or elſe it will not 
be an Abridgment or Ahſtract of that thing, but an Abridgment only of a part 
of it. I think it could not be ſaid to be an Abridgment of the Law contain'd 
in an Act of Parliament, wherein any of the things requir'd by that Act were 
omitted; which yet commonly may be reduc'd into a very narrow compaſs, 
when ſtrip'd of all the Motives, Ends, Enacting Forms, &c. expreſs'd in the 
Act it ſelf. If this does not ſatisfy the Unmarker what is properly an Abridg- 
ment, I ſhall refer him to Mr. Chillingworth, who I think will be allow'd to un- 
derſtand Senſe, and to ſpeak it properly, at leaſt as well as the Unmasker. 
And what he ſays, happens to be in the very ſame Queſtion between Knot the 
Jeſuit, and him, that is here between the Unmasker and me: *Tis but putting 
the Unmasker in the Jeſuit's place, and my ſelf (if it may be allow'd me with- 
out Vanity) in Mr. Chillingworth, the Proteſtant's; and Mr. Chillingworth's very 
words, Chap. IV. S. 65. will exactly ſerve for my Anſwer. „ You trifle affec- 
« tedly, confounding the Apoſtles Belief of the whole Religion of Chriſt, as 
« jt comprehends both what we are to do, and what we are to believe, with 
« that part of it which contains not Duties of Obedience, but only the ne- 
“ ceſſary Articles of ſimple Faith. Now, tho the Apoſtles Belief be, in the 
« former ſenſe, a larger thing than that which we call the Apoſtles Creed; yet 
« in the latter ſenſe of the Word, the Creed (I ſay) is a full Comprehenſion of 
« their Belief, which you your ſelf have formerly confeſs'd, tho ſomewhat 
te fearfully and inconſtantly. And here again unwillingneſs to ſpeak the Truth 
de makes you ſpeak that which is hardly Senſe, and call it an Abridgment of 
« ſome Articles of Faith. For I demand thoſe ſome Articles which you ſpea 
of, which are they? Thoſe that are out of the Creed, or thoſe that are 
in it? Thoſe that are in it, it comprehends at large, and therefore it is 
not an Abridgment of them. Thoſe that are out of it, it comprehends not 
ce at all, and therefore it is not an Abridgment of them. If you would call it 
now an Abridgment of Faith, this would be Senſe; and ſignify thus much, 
„ That all the neceſſary Articles of the Chriſtian Faith are compriz'd in it. 
« For this is the proper Duty of Abridgments, to leave out nothing neceſſary.” 
So that in Mr. Chillingworth's Judgment of an Abridgment, it is not Senſe to 
ſay as you do, p.47. That we are not to think that the Apoſtles Creed expreſly 
contains in it all the neceſſary Points of our Belief, it being only deſignd to be an 
AbſtratF, or an Abridgment of Faith: But on the contrary, we mult conclude 
it contains in it all the neceſſary Articles of Faith, for that very reaſon ; be- 
cauſe it is an Abridgment of Faith, as the Unmaskey calls it. But whether this 
that Mr. Chillingworth has given us here, be the nature of an Abridgment or no; 
this is certain, that the Apoſtles Creed cannot be a Form of Profeſſion of the 
Chriſtian Faith, if any part of the Faith neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian 
be left out of it: And yet ſuch a Profeſſion of Faith would the Unmasker have 


- 
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this Abridgment of Faith to be. For a little lower in the 47th Page, he ſays 


in expreſs Terms, That F a Man believe no more than is in expreſs Terms in the 
Apoſtles Creed, his Faith will not be the Faith of 4 Chriſtian. Wherein he does 
great Honour to the Primitive Church, and particularly to the Church of 
England, The Primitive Church admitted converted Heathens to Baptiſm, 
upon the Faith contain'd in the Apoſtles Creed: A bare Profeſſion of that 
Faith, and no more, was requir'd of them to be receiv'd into the Church, and 
made Members of Chriſt's Body. How little different the Faith of the An- 
tient Church was from the Faith I have mention'd, may be ſeen in theſe words 
of Tertullian Regula fides una omnino eſt, ſola, immobilis, irreformabilis, Cre- 
dendi ſcilicet in unicum Deum onnipatentem Mundi conditorem, & Filium ejus 
Jeſum Chriſtum, natum ex Virgine Maria, crucifixum ſub Pontio Pilato, tertia 
Die reſuſcitatum a Mortuis, receptum in Celw, ſedentem nunc ad dextram Patris, 
vent urum judicare vivos & mortuos, per carnis etiam Reſurretionem. Hat lege 
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Fidei manente, catera jam Diſcipline & Converſationis admittunt novitatem correc- 
tionis : Tert. de Virg. Velan, in Principio. This was the Faith that, in Ter- 
tullian's Time, ſuffic'd to make a Chriſtian. And the Church of England, as 
I bave remark'd already, only propoſes the Articles of the Apoſtles Creed to 
the Convert to be baptiz'd; and upon his profeſſing a Belief of them, asks 
whether he will be baptiz'd in THIS FAITH, which (if we will believe 
the Unmasker) is not the Faith of a Chriſtian, However the Church, without 
any more ado, upon the Profeſſion of THIS FAITH, and no other, bap- 
tizes him into it. So that the Antient Church, if the Unmasker may be be- 
liev'd, baptized Converts into that Faith which i not the Faith of a Chriſtian. 
And the Church of England, when ſhe baptizes any one, makes him not a 
Chriſtian. For he that is baptiz'd only into a Faith that 7s not the Faith o 
a Chriſtian, I would fain know how he can thereby be made a Chriſtian ? So 
that if the Omiſſions, which he ſo much blames in my Book, make me a So- 
cinian, 1 ſee not how the Church of England will eſcape that Cenſure ; ſince 
thoſe Omiſſions are in that very Confeſſion of Faith which ſhe propoſes, and 
upon a Profeſſion whereof ſhe baptizes thoſe whom ſhe deſigns to make 
Chriſtians. But it ſeems that the VUnmacker (who has made bold to Unmask 
her too) reaſons right, that the Church of England is miſtaken, and makes 
none but Socinian Chriſtians; or (as he is pleas'd now to declare) no Chriſ- 
tians at all. Which, if true, the Unmacker had beſt look to it, whether he 
himſelf be a Chriſtian, or no; for tis to be fear'd, he was baptiz d only into 
that Faith, which he himſelf confeſſes is not the Faith of a Chriſtian. ; 

But he brings himſelf off in theſe following words: All Matters of Faith, 
in ſome manner, may be reduc'd to this brief Platform of Belief. Anſw. If that 
be enough to make him a True and an Orthodox Chriſtian, he does not con- 
ſider whom in this way he brings off with him: For I think he cannot deny, 
that all Matters of Faith, in ſome manner, may be reduc'd to that Abſtract 
of Faith which I have given, as well as to that brief Platform in the Apoſtles 
Creed. So that for ought I ſee, by this Rule, we are Chriſtians or not Chriſ- 
tians, Orthodox or not Orthodox, equally together. 8 | 

But yet he ſays in the next words: Whey he calls it an Abſtract or Abbrevia- 
ture, it is imply d, that there are more Truths to be known and aſſented to by a 
Chriſtian in order to making him really ſo, than what we meet with here. The 
quite contrary whereof (as has been ſhewn) is imply'd by its being call'd an 
Abſtrat. But what is that to the purpoſe ? *Tis not fit Abſftrats and Ab- 
breviatures ſhould ſtand in an Unmacker's way. They are Sounds Men have 
us'd for what they pleas'd; and why may not the UVnmasker do ſo too, and 
uſe them in a Senſe that may make the Apoſtles Creed be only a broken Scrap 
of the Chriſtian Faith? However, in great Condeſcenſion, being willing to 
do the Apoſtles Creed what honour he could, he ſays, That all Matters of 


Faith in ſome manner, may be reduc'd to this brief Platform of Belief. But yet 


when it is ſet in competition with the Creed, which he himſelf is making (for 
it is not yet finiſn'd) it is by no means to be allow'd as ſufficient to make a 
Man a Chriſtian. There are more Truths to be known and aſſented to, in order to 
make a Man really a Chriſtian. Which, what they are, the Church of England 
ſhall know, when this new Reformer thinks fit: and then ſhe may be able to 
propoſe to thoſe who are not yet ſo, a Collection of Articles of Belief, and 
baptize them anew. into a Faith, which will really make them Chriſtians : But 
hitherto, if the VUnmascker: may be credited, ſhe has fail'd in it. 

Tet he craves leave to tell me in the following words, p. 48. That the Apoſtles 
Creed bath more in it than I, or my Brethren, will ſubſcribe to. Were it not the 
undoubted Privilege of the Unmasker to know me better than I do my ſelf, 
(for he is always telling me ſomething of my ſelf. which 1 did not know) ! 
would, in my turn, crave leave to tell him, -that this is the Faith I was bap- 
tiz'd into, no one tittle whereof I have renounc'd, 'that I know; and that 
I heretofore thought, that gave me Title to be a Chriſtian. But the Unmasker 
hath otherwiſe determin'd : and I know not now where to find a Chriſtian. 
For the Belief. of the Apoſtles Creed will not, it ſeems, make a Man one: 
And what other Belief. will, it does not yet pleaſe the Unmarker to tell us. 
But yet as to the Subſcribing to the Apoſtles Creed, I muſt take leave 4 ſay, 
N 8 however 
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however the Vnmazker may be right in the Faith, he is out in the Morals of 
a Chriſtian 3 it being againſt the Charity of one, that is really ſo, to pro- 
nounce, as he does, peremptorily in a thing that he cannot know; and to 
affirm poſitively what I know to be a downright Falſhood. But what others 
will do, it is not my Talent to determine; that belongs to the Unmasker. 
Tho as to all that are my Brethren in the Chriſtian Faith, I may anſwer for 
them too, that they will alſo, with me, do that without which in that ſenſe 
they cannot be my Brethren. | 

P. 49. The Unmasker ſmartly convinces me of no ſmall Blunder, in theſe 
words: But was it not judiciouſly ſaid by this Writer, that “ it is well for the 
«© Compilers of the Creed, that they liv'd not in my Days?“ P. 12. tell 
you, Friend, it was impoſſible they ſhould; for the Learned Uſher, and Voſſius, and 
others, have prov'd, that that Symbol was drawn up not at once, but that ſome Arti- 
cles of it were adjoin'd many Tears after, far beyond the extent of any Man's Life; 
and therefore the Compilers of the Creed could not live in my Days, nor could Tlive 
in theirs. Anſw. But it ſeems that had they liv'd altogether, you could have 
liv'd in their days. But, ſays he, I let this paſs, as one of the Blunders of our 
thoughtful aud muſing Author. Anſw. And I tell you, Friend, that unleſs it were 
to ſhew your reading in Uſher and Voſſius, you had better have let this Blunder 
of mine alone, Does not the Vnmacker give here a clear Proof, that he is no 
Changeling ? Whatever Argument he takes in hand, weighty or trivial, mate- 
rial or not material to the thing in queſtion, he brings it to the ſame ſort 
of Senſe and Force, He would ſhew me guilty of an Abſurdity, ia ſaying, 
ec It was well for the Compilers of the Creed, that they liv'd not in his Days”. 
This he proves to be a Blunder, becauſe they all liv'd not in one another's days; 
therefore it was an Abſurdity to ſuppoſe they might all live in his days. As if 
there were any greater Abſurdity to bring the Compilers, who liv'd poſſibly 
within a few Genturies of one another, by a Suppoſition, into one time ; than 


it is to _ the Unmasker, and any one of them who liv'd a thouſand Years 
r 


diſtant one from another, by a Suppoſition to be Contemporaries: For *tis 
by reaſon of the Compilers living at a diſtance one from another, that he 
proves it impoſſible for him to be their Contemporary. As if it were not 
as impoſſible in Fact, for him who was not born till above a thouſand Years 
after, to live in any of their Days, as it is for any one of them to live in 
either of thoſe Compilers Days that died before him. The Suppoſition of 
their living together is as eaſy of one as the other, at what diſtance ſoever 
they liv'd, and how many ſoever there were of them. This being ſo, I think 
it had been better for the VUnmasker to have let alone the Blunder, and ſhew'd 
(which was his Buſineſs) that he does not accuſe the Compilers of the Creed 
of being all over Socinianix d, as well as he does me, ſince they were as guilty 
as I, of the Omiſſion of thoſe Articles (viz. That Chriſt is the Word of God. 
That God mas God incarnate. The eternal and ineffable Generation of the Son of God. 
That the Son is in the Father, and Father in the Son, which expreſſes their Unity) 


for the omiſſion whereof, the Unmacker laid Socinianiſm to my charge. So that 


it remains ſtill upon his ſcore to ſhew, 


XXI. Why theſe Omiſſions in the Apoſtles Creed, do not as well make that Abſtract, 


as my Abridgment of Faith, to be Socinian ? 


Page 53. The Unmasker deſires the Reader to obſerve, that this lank Faith of 
mine is in a manner no other than the Faith of a Turk. And I deſire the Reader 


to obſerve, that this Faith of mine was all that our Sayiour and his Apoſtles 
preach'd to the unbelieving World. And this our Unmacker cannot deny, as 


I think will appear to any one, who obſerves what he ſays, p. 76, 77. of his 
| Socimianiſm Unmask'd. And that they preach'd nothing but a Faith, that was 


in 4 manner no other than the Faith of a Turk, I think none amongſt Chriſtians, 
but this bold Unmasker, will have the Irreverence profanely to ſay. 


Fe tells us, p. 54. That the Auſſelmen (or, as he has for the Information of 


his Reader very pertinently prov'd, ſhould be writ Moſlemim 3 without which, 
perhaps, we ſhould not have known his Skill in Arabic) or, in plain Engliſh, 


the Mahometans, believe that Chriſt is a good Man, and not above the Nature of a 
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an, and. ſent of God to give Inſtruſtian to the World : And my Faith, he ſays, 5 
17 05 e This I ſhall deſire him to prove; or, which * 
Words he inſinuates in this, and the neighbouring Pages, viz. | 


XXII. That that Faith which 1 have affirm'd to be the Faith which is re- 
_ _ _quir'd to make a Mana Chriſtian, is no other than what Turks believe, 
and is contain'd in the Alchoran. | 


Or, as he expreſſes. it himſelf, p. 55. 


That a 7. urk, according to me, is 4 Chriſtian, for 1 make the ſame Faith ſerve 
them both. 


And particularly to ſhew where tis, I ſay, 


XXIII. That Chriſt is nat above the Nature of a Man, or have made that a 
neceflary Article of the Chriſtian Faith. | 


And next where it is, 


XXIV. That I ſpeak as meanly of Chriſt's Suffering on the Croſs, and Death, as 
if there were no ſuch thing · : | | | 


For thus he fays of me, p. 54. I ſeem to have conſulted the Mahometan Bible, 
which did ſay, Chriſt did not ſuffer on the Croſs, did not die. For J, and my 
Allies, ſpeak as meanly of theſe Articles, as if there were no ſuch thing. 

To ſhew our Unmasker's Veracity in this caſe, I ſhall trouble my Reader with 
ſome Paſſages out of my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, pag. 48. When we 
« confider that he was to fill out the time. foretold of his Miniſtry, and after 
4 a Life illuſtrious in Miracles and good Works, attended with Humility, 
<< Meekneſs, Patience and SUFFERING, and every way conformable to 
the Prophecies of him, ſhould be led as a Sheep to the Slaughter; and with 
< all quiet and ſubmiſſion be brought to the CROSS, tho there were no Guilt 
Dor Fault fonnd in him,” And p. 490. Contrary: to the _ of his 
« coming, which was to is OFFER D up a Lamb, blameleſs and void of 
<«< Offence.” And p. 499. Laying down his Life, both for Fews and Gentiles. 
« P. 513. Given * Contempt, Tarment and Death.” But ſay what I will, when 
the Unmasker thinks fit to have it fo, it is ſpeaking out of the Mahometan 
Bible, That Chriſt did not ſuffer on the Croſs, did not die; or at leaſt, is ſpeal- 
ing as meanly of theſe Articles as if no ſuch thing had been. 

is next Slander is, p. 55. in theſe words: This Gentleman preſents the World 
with 4 very ill Notion of Faith, for the very Devils are capable of all that Faith, 
which, be fays, makes a Chriſtian. It is not ſtrange, that the Unmasker ſhould 
miſrepreſent the Faith, which 1 ſay makes a Chriſtian; when it ſeems to be 
his whole Defign to miſrepreſent my meaning every where. The frequency 
of his doing it I have ſhew*d in abundance of Inſtances, to which 1 ſhall add 

1 one here; which ſnews what a fair Champion he is for Truth and 

Page 517. of my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, I give this account of the Faith 
which makes a Chriſtian; That it is Mens entring themſelves: in the King- 
„dom of God 3, owning and profeſſing themſelves the Subjects of Jeſus, whom 
** They belieye to be the Aeſſtab, and receive for their Lord and King: For 
** that} was to be baptiz d in his Name,” This ſenſe of believing Chriſt to 
be the Meſſiah, that is, to take him for our King and Lord, who: is to be 
obey's; Þ have: expreſS'd over and over again; as p. 519, 520. my. words are, 
„That as many of them as would believe Jeſas-the Son of God (whom he ſeat 
inte the World) ta be the Meſſiah, the promisd Deliverer, and would re- 
„ ceive him for their King and Ruler, ſhould have all their paſt Sins, Diſb- 
„ bedienee aud Rebellion forgiven, them. And if for-the: future they liv'd 
ein kacere Obedience, to ia aw, to the utmoſt of 1 gar the Sins of 
* buwas Frailey far the time to, came, as well as thoſe of their: paſt — 
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Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 
&« ſhould for his Son's ſake, becauſe they gave themſelves up to him to be his 
Subjects, be forgiven them: And ſo their Faith, which made them to be 
e baptiz'd into his Name (i. e. inroll themſelves in the Kingdom of Jeſia the 
« Meſſiah, and profeſs themſelves his Subjects; and conſe uently live by the 
% Laws of his Kingdom) ſhould be accounted to them for Righteouſneſs.” 
Which Account of what is neceſſary, I cloſe with theſe words: “ This is the 
« FAIT H for which God of his free Grace juſtifies ſinful Man.” And is 
this the Faith of Devils ? 
To the ſame purpoſe, p. 521. are theſe words: © The chief End of his 
* coming was to be a King, and as ſuch to be receiv'd by thoſe, who would 
c be his Subjects in the Kingdom which he came to erect.“ And again, 
p- 520. © Only thoſe who have believ'd Jeſus to be the Meſſah, and taken 
„ him for their King, with a ſincere endeavour after Righteouſneſs in obeying 
« his Law, ſhall have their paſt Sins not imputed to them.” And fo again, 
p- 520, and 524. and in ſeveral other places; of which I ſhall add but this one 
more, p. 524. Tis not enough to believe him to be the Meſſiah, unleſs we 
<« obey his Laws, and take him to be our King to reign over us.” Can the 
Devils thus believe him to be the Meſſiab? Yet this is that which by- theſe 
and abundance of other places, I have ſhew'd to be the meaaing of believing 


him to be the Meſſiah. 


Beſides, 1 bave expreſly diſtinguiſh'd the Faith which makes a Chriſtian, 
from that which the Devils have; by proving, that to the believing Jeſus to 
be the Meſſiah muſt be join'd Repentance, or elle it will not make them true 
Chriſtians: and what this Repentance is, may be ſeen at large in p. 517, &c. 
ſome Expreſſions whereof I ſhall here ſet down: As p. 517. “ Repentance 


“does not conſiſt in one ſingle Act of Sorrow (tho that being firſt, and 


« leading, gives Denomination to the whole) but in doing Works meet for 
« Repentance; in a ſincere Obedience to the Law of Chriſt the remainder of 
« our Lives.” Again: To diſtinguiſh the Faith of a Chriſtian from that of 
Devils, I ſay expreſly out of St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Galatians, „ That which 
&« availeth is Faith, but Faith working by Love; and that Faith without Works, 
ct ;.e. the Works of ſincere Obedience to the Law and Will of Chriſt, is not 
ct ſufficient for our Juſtification”. And p. 523. That to inherit eternal Life, 
ce we muſt love the Lord our God with all our Heart, with all our Soul, with 
g all our Strength, and with all our Mind.” And p. 524. Loye Chriſt in 
« keeping his Commandments.” ? | 
This, and a great deal more to this purpoſe, may be ſeen in my Reaſonable- 

neſs of Chriſtianity z particularly where I anſwer that Objection about the Faith 
of Devils, which I handle in p. 516, &c. and therein at large ſhew wherein the 
Faith of Devils comes ſhort of the Juſtifying Faith which makes a Chriſtian. 
And yet the good, the ſincere, the candid VUnmasker, with his becoming Con- 
fidence,, tells his Readers here, p. 55. That I preſent the World with a very ill 
Notion of Faith: for the very Devils are capable of all that Faith, which 1 ſay 
makes. a Chriſtian Man. 5 | | n 
Jo prevent this Calumnq, I, in more places than one, diſtinguiſh'd between 
Faith in a ſtrict Senſe, as it is a bare Aſſent to any Propoſition, and that 
which: is called Evangelical Faith, in a larger Senſe of the Word; which 
comprehends under it ſomething. more than a bare ſimple Aſſent, as p. 483. 
„I mean, this is all is requir'd to be believw?d by thoſe who acknowledg but 
& one Eternal Inviſible God, the Maker of Heaven and Earth: For that there 
„is ſomething more requir'd to Salvation, beſides believing, we ſhall ſee here- 
©« after.” P. 484. All IL fay. that was to be believ'd. for Juſtification. For 
& that this was not all that was requir'd to he done for Juſtification, we ſhalt 
& ſee hereafter.” P. 494. © Obeying the Law of the Meſſiah their King, being 
44 no ſeſs requir d than their believing that Jeſus was the Meſſuls, the Ring and 
“ Deliverer, that was promis d them.“ P. 516. * As fax as mere believing 
could make them Members of Chriſgs Body. By: theſe, and more the like 
Paſſages in my Book, my meaning is ſo. evident, chat no body but an Un 
mater would have ſaid, that when I: ſpoke of believing: as a bare Speculative 
Aſſent to any Propoſition as true, I affirm'd- that was all that was required” 
of a Chriſlian for Juſtification :. tho that, in the ſtri&' Senſe of the A” 
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all that is done in believing. And therefore, I ſay, as far as mere believing 
could make them Members of Chriſt's Body; plainly ſignifying, as much as 
words can, that the Faith, for which they were juſtify*d, included ſomething 
more than a bare Aſſent. This appears not only from theſe words of mine, 


p. 517. St. Paul often, in his Epiſtles, puts Faith for the whole Duty of a Chriſtian ;, 


-but from my ſo often, and almoſt every-where interpreting believing him to be 
the Meſſiah, by taking him to be our Ning; whereby is meant not a bare idle 
Speculation, a bare notional Perſuafion of any Truth whatſoever floating in 
our Brains; but an active Principle of Life, a Faith working by Love and Obe- 
dience. To take him to be our King, carries with it a right Diſpoſition of the 
Will to honour and obey him, join'd to that Aſſent wherewith Believers im- 
brace this Fandamental Truth, that Jeſus was the Perſon who was, by God, ſent 
to be their King; he that was promis d to be their Prince and Saviour. 

But for all this, the Unmasker, p. 56. confidently tells his Reader that I ſay 
no ſuch thing. His words are: But beſides this Hiſtorical Faith (as it is gene- 
rally call d by Divines) which is giving Credit to Evangelical Truths, as barely 
reveal'd, there muſt be ſomething elſe added to make up the true Subſtantial Faith 
of a Chriſtian. With the Aſſent of the Underſtanding, muſt be join d the Con- 
ſent or Approbation of the Will. All thoſe Divine Truths which the Intellect aſſents to, 
muſt be allow'd of by this Elective Power of the Soul. True Evangelical Faith 
5s 4 hearty atception of the Meſſias, as he is offer 'd in the Goſpel. It is a ſin- 
cere and impartial Submiſſion to all things requir'd by the Evangelical Law, which 
is contain d in the Epiſtles as well as the other Writings, And to this practical Aſſent 
and Choice, there muſt be added likewiſe a firm Truſt and Reliance in the bleſſed 
Author of our Salvation. But this late Undertaker, who attempted to give us a more 
perfect account than ever was before of Chriſtianity, as it is deliver d in the Scrip 
tures, brings us no Tidings of any ſuch Faith belonging to Chriſtianity, or diſcover d 
to us in the Scriptures. Which gives us to underſtand, that he verily believes there 
35 no ſuch Chriſtian Faith; for in ſome of his numerous Pages (eſpecially p. 516, 
&c.) where he ſpeaks ſo much of Belief and Faith, he might have taken occaſion 
ro inſert one word about this compleat Faith of the Goſpel. | 

Tho the places above quoted out of my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, and the 


whole tenor of the latter part of it, ſhew the Falſhood of what the Unmacker 


here ſays; yet I will ſet down one Paſſage more out of it, and then ask our 
Unmasker, when he hath read them, whether he hath the By to ſay again, 
that I bring no Tidings of any ſuch Faith? My words are, Reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity, p. 527, 528. © Faith in the Promiſes of God, relying and acquieſcing 
ia his Word and Faithfulneſs, the Almighty takes well at our hands, as 
« a great mark of Homage paid by us poor frail Creatures to his Goodneſs 
« and Truth, as well as to his Power and Wiſdom; and accepts it as an Ac- 
% knowledgmeat of his peculiar Providence and Benignity to us. And there- 
e fore our Saviour tells us, Jobn XII. 44. He that believes on me, believes not on 
< me, but on him that ſent me, The Works of Nature ſhew his Wiſdom and 
« Power: But tis his peculiar Care of Mankind, moſt eminently diſcover'd 
4“ in his Promiſes to them, that ſhews his Bounty and Goodneſs; and conſe- 
«+ quently engages their Hearts in Love and Affection to him. This Oblation 
ok an Heart fix'd with Dependence and Affection on him, is the moſt ac- 
<< ceptable Tribute we can pay him; the Foundation of true Devotion; and 
« Life of all Religion. What a Value he puts on this depending on his 
Word, and reſting ſatisfy'd on his Promiſes, we have an Example in Abra- 
< bam; whoſe Faith was counted to him for Righteouſneſs; as we have be- 
<« fore remarked out of Rom. IV. And his relying firmly on the Promiſe of God, 
« without any doubt of its Performance, gave him the Name, of the Father 
of the Faithful; and gain'd him ſo much Favour with the Almighty, that 
«© he was called the Friend of God: The higheſt and moſt glorious Title can 
< be beſtow'd on a Creature.” | £7 3 
"The great out- cry he makes againſt me in his two next Sections, 5. 57—60- 
as if I intended to introduce and Popery, is to be entertain d rather 
as the noiſe of a petulant Scold, ſaying the worſt things ſhe could think of, 
than as the arguing of a Man of Senſe or Sincerity. All this mighty Accuſa- 
— upon theſe Falſhoods, That I make it my great Buſmeſs 8 4 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


Men off from Divine Truths; That I cry down all Articles of the Chriſtian Faith but 
one; That I will not ſuffer Men to look into Chriſtianity, That T blaſt the Epiſtolary 


Writings. I ſhall add no more to what I have already ſaid about the Epiſtles, 


bat thoſe few words out of my Reaſonableneſs of *Chriſtianity, p. 538, 539. The 
“ Epiſtles reſolving Doubts, and reforming Miſtakes, are of great advantage to 
« our Knowledg and Practice.“ And p. 539. An explicit Belief of what 
« God requires of thoſe, who will enter into, and receive the Benefits of the 
« New Covenant, is abſolutely requir'd. The other parts of Divine Reve- 
« lation are Objects of Faith, and are ſo to be receiv'd. They are Truths 
« whereof none, that is once known to be ſuch Li. e. of Divine Revelation] 
« may or ought to be disbeliev'd.“ 4555 

And as for that other Saying of his, That I will not ſuffer Men to look into 
Chriſtianity; I deſire to know where that Chriſtianity is lock'd up, which 7 will 
not ſuffer Men to look into. My Chriſtianity, I confeſs, is contain'd in the writ- 
ten Word of God: And that I am fo far from hindring any one to look into, 
that I every where appeal to it, and have quoted ſo much of it, that the Un- 
maker complains of being overlaid with it, and tells me *tis rediows. © All 
« Divine Revelation, I ſay, p. 540. requires the Obedience of Faith; and that 
« every one is to receive all the Parts of it, with a Docility and Diſpoſition 
« prepar'd to embrace and aſſent to all Truths coming from God; and ſabmit 
« his Mind to whatever ſhall appear to him to bear that Character.“ I ſpeak, 
in the ſame Page, of Mens endeavouring to underſtand it, and of their inter- 
preting one place by another. This and the whole Deſign of my Book ſhews, 
That I think it every Chriſtian's Daty to read, ſearch, and ſtudy the Holy 
Scripturesz and make this their great Buſineſs: And yet the good Unmacker, 
in a Fit of Zeal, diſplays his Throat, and crys out, p. 59. Hear, O ye Heavens, 
and give ear, O Earth; judg whether this be not the way to introduce Darkneſs and 
Ignorance into Chriſtendom 5, whether this be not blinding of Mens Eyes, &c. For 
this mighty Pathos ends not there. And all things conſider'd, I know not 
whether he had not reaſon, in his want of Arguments, this way to pour out 
his Concern. For neither the Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, nor 
the Apoſtles Creed, nor any thing elſe being with him the Faith of a Chri- 
ſtian, i. e. ſufficient to make a Chriſtian, but juſt his Set of Fundamental Ar- 
ticles (when he himſelf knows what they be:) In fine, nothing being Chri- 
ſtianity but juſt his Syſtem, *tis time to cry out, he P Neighbours, hold faſt 
Friends; Knowledg, Religion, Chriſtianity is gone, if this be once permitted, 
that the People ſhould read and underſtand the Scripture for themſelves, as 
God ſhall enlighten their Underſtandings in the uſe of the means; and not be 
forc'd to depend upon me, and upon my chuſing, and my Interpretation, for 
the neceſſary Points they are to believe to make them Chriſtians: If I, the 
great Vnmusker, have not the ſole Power to decree what is, or is not Funda- 
mental, and People be not bound to receive it for ſach, Faith and the Goſpel 
are given up; Darkneſs and Barbariſm will be brought in upon us by this Wri- 
ters Contrivance. For, he © an Underhand Factor for that Communion, which cries 
wp Ignorance for the Mother of Devotion and Religion; i. e. in plain Engliſh, for 
Popery. For to this and nothing elſe tends all that ſputter he makes in the 
Sections before mention d. f S av 

I do not think there was ever a more thorow-pac'd Declaimer than our 
Unmaiker. He leaves out nothing that he thinks will make an affrighted noiſe 
in the Ears of his Orthodox Hearers, tho all the Blame and Cenſure he pours 
out upon others, light only on himſelf. For let me ask this zealous Uphol- 
der of Light and Knowledg, Does he think it reaſonable that any one, who is 
not a Chriſtian; ſhould be ſuffer'd to be undiſturb'd in his Pariſh? Nay, does 
he think fit that any ſach ſhould live free from the Laſh of the Magiſtrate, or 
from the Perſecution of the Eccleſiaſtical Power? He ſeems to talk with ano- 
ther Air, p. 65. In the next place I ask, whether any one is a Chriſtian, who 
had not the Faith of a Chriſtian ? Thirdly, Lask, whether he has the Faith of 
a Chriſtian, who does not explicitly believe all the Fundamental Articles of 
Chriſtianity ? And to conclude, I ask him, whether all thoſe, that he has ſet 
down, are not Fundamental neceſſary Articles? When the Unmacker has fairly 
anſwer'd theſe Queſtions, it will be ſeen who is for Popery, and the Ignorance 
and Tyranny that accompanies it. The 
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The Unmasler is for making and impoſing Articles of Faith: But he is for 
this Power in himſelf. He likes not Popery (which is nothing but the Tyran- 
ny and T r upon Mens Underſtandings, Faith, and Conſciences) in the 

e 


hands of the old Gentleman at Rome: but it would, he thinks, do admirably 
well in his own hands. And who can blame him for it? Would not that be 
an excellent way to Propagate Light and Knowledg, by tying up all Men to a 
bundle of Articles of his own culling? or rather to the Authority of Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles reſiding in him? For he does not, nor ever will, give us a 
full View of Fundamentals of his Chriſtianity : But like the Church of Rome, 
to ſecure our Dependence, reſerves to himſelf a Power of declaring others, and 
defining what is Matter of Faith, as he ſhall ſee occaſion. 

Now therefore veil your Bonnets to the VUnmacker, all you that have a mind 
to be Chriſtians : break not your Heads about the Scriptures, to examine what 
they require of you: ſubmit your Faith implicitly to the Unmasker, he will 
underſtand and find out the neceſſary Points for you to believe. Take them, 
juſt ſo many as he thinks fit to deliver them to you; this is the way to be know- 
ing Chriſtians : but be ſure, ask not whether thoſe he is pleas'd to deliver be 
every one of them Fundamental, and all the Fundamental Articles neceſſary to 
be beliey'd to make a Man a Chriſtian: ſuch a capricious Queſtion ſpoils all, o- 
verturns Chriſtianity, which is intruſted to the Unmacker's ſole keeping, to be 
diſpenſed out as he thinks fit. If you refuſe an implicit Faith to him, he will 


preſeatly find you have it for the Whore of Babylon; he will ſmell out Popery 


in it immediately: for he has a very ſhrewd Scent, and you will be diſcover'd 


to be an Underhand Factor for the Church of Rome. 


But if the Vnmacker were ſuch an Enemy, as he pretends, to thoſe Factors, I 
wonder he ſhould, in what he has ſaid concerning the Apoſtles Creed, ſo exactly 
jump with Kor the Jeſuit. If any one doubt of this, I deſire him to look into 
the fourth Chapter of Xnot's Charity Maintain d, and there he will ſee how well 
our Vnmasker and that Jeſuit agree in Argument; nay, and Expreſſions too. 
But yet I do not think him ſo far guilty, as to be employ'd as an Underhand 
Factor for Popery. Every body will, I ſuppoſe, be ready to pronounce him ſo 
far an Innocent, as to clear him from that. The Cunning of his Deſign goes 
not beyond the laying out of his preaching Oratory, for the ſetting up his own 
Syſtem, and making that the ſole Chriſtianity. To that end, he would be glad 
to have the Power of interpreting Scripture, of defining and declaring Arti- 
cles of Faith, and impoſing them. This, which makes the abſolute Power 
of the Pope, he would not, I think, eſtabliſh at Rome; but ttis plain he 
would haye.it himſelf, if he could get it, for the Support of the Chriſtianity 
of his Syſtem. An implicit Faith, if he might have the Management of it, 
and the taking Fundamentals upon truſt from his Authority, would be of ex- 
cellent Uſe. Such a Power in his hands, would ſpread Truth and Knowledg in 
the World; i. e. his own Orthodoxy and Set of Opinions. But if a Man dif- 
fers, nay, queſtions any thing of that, whether it be abſolutely neceſſary to 
make one a Chriſtian, tis immediately a Contrivance to let in Popery, and to 
bring Darkneſs and Barbariſm into the Chriſtian World. But I mult. tell the in- 
nocent Unmaster, whether he mige it or no, That if his calling his Syſtem 

e World to receive from him Articles of 
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XXV. That I make, it my Buſineſs to beat Men off from taking notice of any Di- 
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Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 
Next where it is, | Ma 
XXVI. That * dewn all Articles of Chriſten Faith 1 one? 
Next, how it appears, | 
XXVII. That I wil nor. ſaffe Mankind to look into Chriſtianicy 7 
Again, where/it i 


XXVIII. That I labour induſtriouſly to keep People in Ignorance ; or tell them; 


That there is no neceſſity of knowing any other Doctrines of the Bible? 


. Theſe, and ſeveral others of the like ſtrain, particularly concerning One "RY 
zicle, and the Epiſtles (which are his Common-Places)-are to be found in his 


59th and 6oth- Pages. And all this out of a Preſumption, that his Syſtem is 


the only Chriſtianity; and that if Men were not preſfsd and perſuaded to re- 


ceive that, juſt every Article of it, upon pain of Damnation, Chriſtianity 


would be loſt: and not to do this, is to promote Ignorance, and contemn the 
Bible. But he fears where no Fear is. If his Orthodoxy be the Truth, and 
conformable to the Scriptures, the laying the Foundation only where our Sa- 


viour and his Apoſtles have laid it, will not-overturn it. And to ſhew him, 
that it is ſo, I deſire him again to conſider what I faid in my Vindication, 


5p. 546. which, becauſe I do not remember he any where takes notice of in his 


Reply, I will here offer again to his Conſideration: . Convince but Men of 
% the Miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt; make them but ſee the Truth, Simplicity, and 


% Reaſonableneſs of what he himſelf hath taught, and requir'd to be beliey'd by 


4 his Followers; and you need not doubt, but being once fully perſuaded of his 
Doctrine, and the Advantages which all Chriſtians agree are receiv'd by him, 
% ſuch Converts will not lay by the Scriptures; but by a conſtant Reading and 
« Study of them, will get all the Light they can from this Divine Revelation, 
« and nouriſh themſelves up in the Words of Faith and good Doctrine, as 
« St. Paul ſpeaks to Timothy?” FI | 

If the Reading and Study of the Scripture were more preſs'd than it is, and 
Men were fairly ſent to the Bible to find their Religion; and not the Bible put 
into their hands only to find the Opinions of their peculiar Sect or Party, 
Chriſtendom would have more Chriſtians, and thoſe that are, would be more 
knowing, and more in the right than they now are. That which hinders this, 
is that ſelect Bundle of Doctrines, which it has pleas'd every Se& to draw out 


of the Scriptures, or their own Inventions, with an Omiſſion (and as our Un- 


master would ſay, a Contempt) of all the reſt. Theſe choice Truths (as the 
Unmasker calls his) are to be the ſtanding Orthodoxy of that Party, from 
which none of that Church muſt recede without the Forfeiture of their Chri- 
ſtianity, and 'the Loſs of eternal Life. But whilſt People keep firm to theſe, 
they are in the Church, and the way to Salvation: which in effect, what is it but 
to encourage Ignorance, Lazineſs, and Neglect of the Scriptures? For what 
need they be at the pains: of conſtantly reading the Bible, or perplex their 
Heads with conſidering and weigbing what is there deliver'd; when believing 
as the Church believes, or ſaying after, or not contradicting their Domine or 
Teacher, ſerves the turn? | | | 5 

Further, 1 deſire it may be conſider'd what Name, that mere Mock-ſhew, of 
recommending to Men the Study of the Scripture, deſerves; if, when they read 
it, they muſt underſtand it juſt as he (that would be, and they are too apt, con- 
trary to the Command of Chriſt, to call their Maſter) tells them. If they find 


any thing in the Word of God, that leads them into Opinions he does not allow; 


if any thing they meet with in Holy Writ ſeems to them to thwart or ſhake 
the receiv'd Doctrines, the very propoſing of their Doubts renders them ſuſ- 
peed : Reaſoning about them, and not acquieſcing in whatever is ſaid to 
them, is interpreted want of due Reſpect and Deference to the Authority of 


their Spiritual Guides; Diſrepute and N follow: And if in purſuance of 
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their own Light, they perſiſt in what they think the Scripture teaches them, 
they are turn'd out of the Church, deliver'd to Satan, and no; longer allow'd 
to be Chriſtians. And is thus a ſincere and rightly directed Study of the Scrip- 
tures, that Men may underftand add ppdßt there by,-1ncobragd ? This is the 
Conſequence of Mens aſſuming to themſelves a Power of declaring Fundamen- 
tals, 5. e. of ſetting up a Chriſtianity of their own making. For how elſe can 
they turn Men, of as unblamable Lives as others of their Members, out of the 
Church of Chriſt (for: ſd they coùnt their Cdmminiony for Opinions, unleſs 
thoſe Opinions were concluded inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity ? Thus Syſtems, 
the Inventions of Men, are turn'd into ſo many oppoſite Goſpels; and nothing 
is Truth in each Sect, but what juſt ſuits with them. So that the Scripture ſerves 
duda noſq f Wew to be türqd aud hent Juſt as may fit the cOntrary Or- 
thodoxies of At ties. Hor tis theſe ſeyerat: Syſtems: that to each 
Party are the juſt Standards of Truth, and the Meaning of the Scripture is to be 
meaſur d enyã by them. MWhérver refinquiſnes any of thofe diſtinguiſhing Points, 
immegiazely ceaſes: to bea Criſtian n: 

This is the way that the Unnkr would have Truth and Religion preſery'd, 


Light and Kiowledg: propagated: But hefe too the different Sects giving equal 
Authority to their own Otthodoxies, will be 2 with him. For as far as I 


catt;obſeryes.the ſame Genius ſeems to Influence them al; even thoſe who pre- 
tend moſt to Freedom, the $2;nidni themſehyes. For when it is obſerv'd how 
poſitive, and eager they ate in their Diſputes; how. forward to have their In- 


terpretations; of Scripture receiv'd for Authentick, tho to others in ſeveral 


Places they ſeem very much ſtrain d; how impatient. they are of Contradiction; 
add with what Piſreſpect and Rouglineſs they often treat their Oppoſers : 
may it got he ſuſpected hat this fo viſible Warmth in: theit prefect Circumſtan- 


c and; Zeal for their Orthodoxy; would (had they the Power) work in them, 


= does id others? They, in their turns, would; 1 fear, be ready with their 


of, Fundamentals; _— they would be as forward to impoſe on others, 

as Others have been to impoſe contrary Fundamentals o them 
„This is, and always will be the unavoidable Effect of intruding on our Sa- 
yiour's Authority, and requiring more now as heteſſary to be believ'd to make 
A Man a Chriſtian, than was at firſt remun'd by our Saviour and his Apoſtles. 
What elſe can be expected among Chriſtians, but their tearing, and being torn 
ig, pieces hy one another; whilft every Sect aſſumes to it feif a Power of de- 
8 — Fundamentals, and ſeverally thus narrdw. Chriſtianity to their diſtinct 
Syſtems ? He that bay a mind to fee how Fundamentals come to be fram'd 
and faſhion'd, and upon what Motives and 'Confiderations they are often ta- 
en up, or laid down, according to the Humonrs, Intereſts, or Deſigns of the 
eads of Parties, as if they were things depending on Mens Pleaſure, and to 
be ſuited to their Convenience, may find an Example worth his notice, in the 


Life of Mr. Baxter, Part II. p. 197.20 


5. (rene I? 

Whenever Men take upon them to go beyond thoſe Fundamental Articles of 
Chriſtianity, which are to be found in the Preachings of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, where will they ſtop? Whenever any Set of Men will require more 
As neceſſary to be believ'd to make Men of their Church, i. e. in their ſenſe 
Chriſtians, than what our Saviour and his Apoſtles propos d to thoſe whom 
they made Chriſtiaus, and admitted into the Church of Chriſt; however the 
Hay pretend to recommend the Scripture to their People, in effect no me 
of it is recommended to them, than juſt comports with What the Leaders of 
that Sect have refolv'd Chriſtianity ſhall conſiſt in. | 2+ | 
Tis no wonder therefore there is ſo much 1gdorance- amongſt Chriſtians, 
8 vain ;Qutcry _ itz whilſt almoſt every diſtin& Society of 
Chriſtians magiſterially aſerlbes Orthodoxy to a ſelect Set of Fundamentak, 
Aiſt iact from . thoſe proposd in the Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles; 
Which in no one Point mult be queſtion'd by any of its Communion. By this 
Means, their People are never feut to the Holy Scriptures, that true Fountain 
of Lighr, but bood-wink?d: A Veil is oaſt qver their Ryes, and then they are 
did; rd their Bible. They muſt make it allichĩime to their Church's Funda- 
mentals, or elfe they were better let it alone. For if they find any thing there 
agalnſt the rectiv'd Doctrines, *thd: they hold it and expreſs it in the yery 
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Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 

terms the Holy Ghoſt has deliver'd it in, that will not excuſe them. Hereſy 
will be their Lot, and they ſhall be treated accordingly. And thus we ſee how, 
amongſt other good Effects, Creed-making always has, and always will neceſ- 
farily produce and propagate Ignorance in the World, however each Party blame 
others for it. And therefore I have often wondred to hear Men of ſeveral 
Churches ſo heartily exclaim againſt the implicit Faith of the Church of 
Rome; when the ſame implicit Faith is as much practiſed and requir'd in their 
own, tho not ſo openly profeſs'd, and ingenuouſly own'd there. | 

In the next Section, the Unmaker queſtions the Sincerity of mine, and pro- 
feſſes the Greatneſs of his Concern for the Salvation of Mens Souls. And tells 
me of my Reflection on him upon that account, in my Yindication, p. 346, 
547. Anſw. 1 wiſh he would, for the right Information of the Reader, every 
where ſet down, what he has any thing to ſay to in my Book, or my Defence 
of it, and fave me the labour of repeating it. My words, in that place, are, 
« Some Men will not bear, that any one ſhould ſpeak of Religion, but accor- 
« ding to the Model that they themſelves have made of it. Nay, tho he 


ee propoſes it upon the very Terms, and in the very Words which our Saviour 


« and his Apoſtles preach'd it in; yet he ſhall not eſcape Cenſures and the 
« ſevereſt Inſinuations. To deviate in the leaſt, or to omit any thing contain'd 
« in their Articles, is Hereſy, under the moſt invidious Names in faſhion; 
« and *tis well if he eſcapes being a downright Atheiſt. Whether this be the 
« way for Teachers to make themſelves hearken'd to as Men in earneſt in 


« Religion, and really concern'd for the Salvation of Mens Souls, I leave them 


« to conſider. What Succeſs it has had towards perſuading Men of the 


* Truth of Chriſtianity, their own Complaints of the Prevalency of Atheiſm 


te on the one hand, and the Number of Deiſts on the other, ſufficiently ſhew.” 
I have ſet down this Paſſage at large, both as a Confirmation of what I ſaid 
but juſt now; as alſo to ſhew, that the Reflection I there made, needed ſome 
other Anſwer than a bare Profeſſion of his regard to the Salvation of Mens Souls. 
The aſſuming an undue Authority to his own Opinions, and uſing manifeſt 
Untruths in the defence of them, I am ſure is no mark that the directing Men 
right in the way to Salvation is his chief aim. And I wiſh, that the greater 
Liberties of that ſort, which he has again taken in his Socinianiſm Unmast d, 
and which I have ſo often laid open, had not confirm'd that Reflection. I ſhould 
have been glad, that any thing in my Book had beea fairly controverted, and 
brought to the touch, whether it had or had not been confuted. The Matter 
of it would have deſerv'd a ſerious Debate (if any had been neceſſary) in the 
Words of Sobriety, and the charitable Temper of the Goſpel, as I deſir'd in 
my Preface: and that would not have miſ-become the Unmasker's Function. 
But it did not conſiſt, it ſeems, with his Deſign. Chriſtian Charity would not 


have allow'd thoſe ill-meant Conjectures, and groundleſs Cenſures, which were 


neceſſary to his purpoſe ; and therefore he took a ſhorter Courſe, than to con- 
fute my Book, and thereby convince me and others. He makes it his buſineſs 
to rail at it, and the Author of it, that that might be taken for a Confutation. 
For by what he has hitherto done, arguing ſeems not to be his Talent. And 
thus far who can but allow his Wiſdom ? Bat whether it be that Wiſdom that 
is from above; firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, eaſy to be intreated, full of Mercy, 
and good Fruits, without Partiality, and without Hypocriſy; 1 ſhall leave to other 
Readers to judg. OS 5 
His ſaying nothing to that other Reflection, which his manner of expreſſing 
himſelf drew from me, would make one ſuſpect it ſavour'd not altogether of 
the Wiſdom of the Goſpel; nor ſhew'd an over- great Care of the Salvation of 
Souls. My Words, Vindic. p. 550. are; I know not how better to ſhew 
« my Care of his Credit, than by intreating him, that when he takes next in 


« hand ſuch a Subject as this, wherein the Salvation of Souls is concern'd, he 


« would treat it a little more ſeriouſly, and with a little more Candour, leſt 
« Men ſhould find in his Writings another Cauſe of Atheiſm, which in this 
“ Treatiſe he has not thought fit to mention. Oftentation of Wit in general 


&« he has made a Cauſe of Atheiſm, p. 28. But the World will tell him, That 


4 frothy light Diſcourſes, concerning the ſerious Matters of Religion, and O/-' 
« zentation of trifling miſ-becoming Wit in thoſe who come as Ambaſladors 
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% from God, under the Title of Sucoeſſors of the Apoſtles in the great Com- 
« miſſion of the Goſpel, is none of the leaſt Cauſes of Atheiſm.” But this 
Advice I am now fatisfy'd (by his Second Part of the ſame Strain) was very 
improper for him; and no more reaſonable, than if one ſhould adviſe a Buf- 
foon to talk gravely, who has nothing left to draw Attention, if he ſhould lay 
by his Scurrility, | | Fe . R 

The remainder of this fourth Chapter, p. 61—67. being ſpeat in ſhewing, why 
the Socinians are for a few Articles of Faith, being a Matter that I am not 
concern'd in ; I leave to that forward Gentleman to examine, who examin'd 
Mr. Edwards's Exceptions againſt the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity ;, and who, as 
the Unmacker informs me, p. 64. was choſen to vindicate my Attempt, &c. 

If the Unmasker knows that he was ſo choſen, it is well. If I had known of 
ſach a choice, I ſhonld have deſir'd that ſomebody ſhould have been choſen to 
vindicate my Attempr, who had underſtood it better. The Unmasker and Exa- 
miner are each of them ſo full of themſelves, and their own Syſtems, that I 
think they may be a fit Match one for another: and fo 1 leave theſe Cocks 
of the Game to try it out in an endleſs Battle of Wrangling (till Death them 
part) which of them has made the true and exact Collection of Fundamen- 
talsz and whoſe Syſtem of the two ought to be the prevailing Orthodoxy, and 
be receiv'd for Scripture. Only I warn the Examiner to look to himſelf: for 
the Unmasker has the whip-hand of him, and gives him to underſtand, p. 65. 
that if he cannot do it himſelf by the ſtrength of his Lungs, the vehemency 
of his Oratory, and endleſs attacks of his Repetitions ; the Eccleſiaſtical Power 
and the Civil Magiſtrate s Laſh, have in ſtore demonſtrative Arguments to con- 
vince him that his [the Unmasker's] Syſtem is the only true Chriſtianity. 

By the way, I muſt not forget to mind the Unmasker here again, that he 
hath a very unlucky hand at gueſſing. For whereas he names Socinus as one 
from whom I receiv'd my Platform, and ſays, that Crellius gave me my Cue; it 
ſo falls out, that they are two Authors of whom I never read a Page. I ſay 
not this, as if 1 thought it a Fault if I had; for I think 1 ſhould have much 
better ſpent my time in them, than in the Writings of our learned Unmasker. 

1 was ſure there was no offending the Unmasker without the Guilt of A. 
theiſm ; only he here, p. 69. very mercifully lays it upon my Book, and 
not upon my Deſign. The tendency of it to Irreligion and Atheiſm, he has 
. in an eloquent Harangue (for he is ſuch an Orator he cannot ſtir a 
dot without a Speech) made, as he bids us ſuppoſe, by the Atheiſtical Rabble. 
And who can deny, but he has choſe a fit Imployment for himſelf? Where 
could there be found a better Speech-maker for the Atheiſtical Rabble ? But let 
us hear him: For tho he would give the Atbeiſtical Rabble the Credit of it, 
yet tis the Unmasker ſpeaks. And becauſe tis pity ſuch a pattern of Rheto- 
rick and Reaſon ſhould be loſt, 1 have for my Reader's Edification, ſet it all 
down verbatim. | | 
We are beholden to this worthy Adventurer for ridding the World of 


UG great an Incumbrance, viz. That huge Maſs and unwieldy Body of Chriſ- 


tianity, which took up ſo much room. Now we ſce that it was this Bulk, 
and not that of Mankind, which he had an eye to, when he ſo often men- 
d tion'd this latter. This is a Phyſician for our turn indeed: we like this 
„ Chymical Operator, that doth not trouble us with a parcel of heavy Drugs 
« of no value, but contracts it all into a few Spirits, nay doth his buſineſs 
« with a ſingle Drop. We have been in Bondage a long time to Creeds 
and Catechiſms, Syſtems and Confeſſions; we have been plagu'd with a te- 
„ dious Bead-roll of Articles, which our Reverend Divines have told us we 
< muſt make the Matter of our Faith. Yea, ſo it is, both Conformiſts and 
< Nonconformiſts (tho diſagreeing in ſome other things) have agreed in this 
to 'moleſt and crucify us. But this noble Writer (we thank him) hath 
«© Kt. us free, and eay'd ns, by bringing down all the Chriſtian Faith into one 
„ Polit. We bave heard ſome Men talk of Noor Compoſures of the 
New Teſtament, as if great Matters were contain'd in them, as if the 
great Myſteries of Chriſtianity (as they call them) were unfolded there: 
But we could never make any thing of them; and now we find that this 
« Writer is partly of our Opinion. He tells us, that theſe are Letters ſent 
| upon 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 
« upon occaſion, but we are not to look for our Religion (for now for this 
« Gentleman's ſake we begin to talk of Religion) in theſe places. We be- 


« lieve it, and we believe that there is no Religion but in thoſe very Chap- 


« ters and Verſes, which he has ſet down in his Treatiſe. What need we 
« have any other part of the New Teſtament ? That is Bible enough, if not 
« too much. Happy, thrice happy ſhall this Author be perpetually eſteem'd 
« by us, we will chronicle him as our Friend and Benefactor. It is not our 
« way to faint People, otherwiſe we would certainly canonize this Gentle- 
« man; and when our hand is in, his pair of Bookſellers, for their being 
« ſo beneficial to the World, in publiſhing ſo rich a Treaſure. - It was a 
<« bleſſed day when this hopeful Birth ſaw the Light, for hereby all the Or- 
4 thodox Creed-Makers and Syſtematick Men are ruin'd for ever. In brief, 
« if we be for any Chriſtianity, it ſhall be this Author's; for that agrees with 
« us ſingularly well, it being ſo ſhort, all couch'd in four words, neither 
« more nor leſs. It is a very fine Compendium, and we are infinitely oblig'd 


« to this great Reformer for it. We are glad at heart that Chriſtianity is 


<« brought ſo low by this worthy Pen- man, for this is a good preſage that it 
ct will dwindle into nothing. What! but one Article, and that ſo brief too! 
« We like ſuch a Faith, and ſuch a Religion, becauſe it is ſo near to none.” 

He hath no ſooner done, but as it deſerved, he cries out, Euge Sophos! And 
is not the Reader, quoth he, ſatisfy'd that ſuch Language as this hath real truth in 


it? Does not he perceive, that the diſcarding all the Articles but O NE makes way 


for the caſt ing off that too? Anſw. Tis but ſuppoſing that the Reader is a civil 
Gentleman, and anſwers Yes, to theſe two Queſtions; and then *tis Demons 


ſtration, that by this Speech he has irrefragably prov'd the tendency of my Book 


to Irreligion and Atheiſm, 
1 remember Chillingworth ſomewhere puts up this Requeſt to his Adverſary 
Nor: © Sir, I beſeech you, when you write again, do us the favour to write 
< nothing but Syllogiſms. For I find it ſtill an extreme trouble to find out the 
« conceaPd Propoſitions, which are to connect the parts of your Enthymems. 
« As now for example, I profeſs to you I have done my beſt endeavour to 
ce find ſome Glue, or Sodder, or Cement, or Thred, or any thing to tie 
« the Antecedent and this Conſequent together.” The Unmasker agrees ſo 
much in a your part of his Opinion with that Jeſuit (as I have ſnew'd — 
and does ſo infiaitely out- do him in ſpinning Ropes of Sand, and a coarſe 
Thred of Inconſiſtencies, which runs quite through his Book; that *tis with 
great Juſtice I put him here in the Jeſuit's place, and addreſs the ſame Requeſt 
to him. | | 

His very next words give me a freſh reaſon to do it : For thus he argues, 
p- 72. May we not expect, that thoſe who deal thus with the Creed, i. e. diſcard all 
the Articles of it but one, will uſe the ſame Method in reducing the ten Command- 
ments and the Lord's Prayer, abbreviate the former into one Precept, and the lat- 
ter into one Petition? Anſw. If he will tell me where this Creed he ſpeaks of 
is, it will be much more eaſy to anſwer his Demand. Whilſt his Creed, which 
he here ſpeaks of, is yet no where, it is ridiculous for him to ask Queſtions 
about it. The Ten Commandments and the Lord's Prayer, I know where to 
find, in expreſs words ſet down by themſelves, with peculiar Marks of Diſtinc- 


tion. Which is the Lord's Prayer, we are plainly taught by this Command. of 


our Saviour, Luke Xl. 2. When ye pray, SAT, Our Father, &c. In the ſame 
Manner and Words we are taught what we ſhould believe, to make us his 
Diſciples, by his Command to the Apoſtles what they ſhould preach, Mat. 
X. 7. As ye go, preach, SAYING. What were they to ſay? Only this, The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at band. Or, as St. Luke expreſles it, Chap. IX. 2. They 
were ſent to preach the Kingdom of God, and 10 heal the Sick: Which, what it 


was, we have ſufficieatly explain d. But this Creed of the Unmacker, which he 


talks of, Where is it? Let him ſhew it us diſtinctly ſet out from the reſt 
of the Scripture. If he knows where it is, let him produce it, or leave talk- 
ing of it, till he can. *T'ts not the Apoſtles Creed, that's evident : For that 
Creed he has diſcarded from being the Standard of Chriſtian Faith, and has 
told the World in words at length, That if « Man believes no more than is in 
expreſs Terms in the Apoſtles Creed, his Faith will not be the Faith of 4 „ 
13 . ay. 
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Nay, tis plain, that Creed has, in the Unmasker's Opinion, the ſame tendency 
to Atheiſm and Irreligion, that my Summary has. For the Apoſtles Creed re- 
ducing the Forty, or perhaps four Hundred Fundamental Articles of his Chriſ- 
tian Creed, to Twelve; and leaving ovt the greateſt part of thoſe neceſſary 
ones which he has already, and will hereafter, in good time, give us; does 
as much diſpoſe Men to ſerve the Decalogue, and the Lord's Prayer juſt fo, as 
my reducing thoſe Twelve to Two. For ſo many at leaſt he has granted to 
be in my Summary, viz. The Article of one God, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth,. and the other of Jeſas the Meſſiah; tho he every where calls them 
but ONE: Which, whether it be to ſhew, with what love and regard to 
Truth he continues, and conſequently began this Controverſy ; or whether it 
be to beguile and ſtartle unwary, or confirm prejudic'd Readers, I ſhall leave 
to others to judg. Tis evident, he thinks his Cauſe would be mightily 
maim'd, if he were forc'd to leave out the Charge of ONE Article; and he 
would not know what to do for Wit or Argument, if he ſhould call them 
two: For then the whole weight and edge of his ſtrong and ſharp Reaſoning, 
in his Thowghts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm, p. 122. would be loſt. There 
you have it in theſe words: When the Catholick Faith is thus brought down to one 
ſingle Article, it will ſoon be reduc'd to none; the Unit will dwindle into a Cypher. 
And here again, it makes the whole Argument of his Atheiſtical Speech, which 
he winds up with theſe convincing words: We are glad to hear that Chriſtia- 
nity is brought ſo low by this worthy Pen- man; for this is 4 good Preſage, that it 
will dwinadle into nothing. What! ONE Article, and that 5 brief too: We like 
ſuch a Faith and ſuch a Religion, becauſe it is ſo near NONE. But I muſt 
tell this Writer of equal Wit, Senſe, and Modeſty, that this Religion which 
he thus makes a dull Farce of, and calls near none, is that very Religion which 
our Saviour Feſw Chriſt and his Apoſtles preach'd, for the Converſion and Salva- 
tion of Mankind; no one Article whereof, which they propos'd as neceſſary 
to be receiv'd by Unbelievers to make them Chriſtians, is omitted. And | 
ask him, whether it be his Errand, as one of our Saviour's Ambaſſadors, to 
turn it thus into Ridicule ? For till he has ſhewn, that they preach'd other- 
wiſe, and more than what the Spirit of Truth has recorded of their Preach- 


ing in their Hiſtories, which 1 have faithfully collected and ſet down, all that 


he ſhall ſay, reflecting upon the Plainneſs and Simplicity of their Doctrine, 
however directed againſt me, will by his Atheiſtical Rabble of all kinds, now 
they are ſo well enter'd and inſtructed in it by him, be all turn'd upon our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles. | 50 LETS Fs, 

What tendency this, and all his other trifling in ſo ſerious a Cauſe as this 
is, has to the propagating of Atheiſm and Irreligion in this Age, he were beſt 
to conſider. This I am ſure, the Doctrine of but one Article (if the Author 
and Finiſher of our Faith, and thoſe he guided by his Spirit, had preach'd 
but one Article) has no more tendency to Atheiſm, than their Doctrine of one 
God. But the Unmacker every where talks, as if the. Strength of our Reli- 

ion lay in the number of its Articles; and would be preſently routed, if it 

d but a few: And therefore he has muſter'd up a pretty full Band of them, 
and has a Reſerve of the Lord knows how many more, which ſhall be forth- 
coming upon occaſion. But I ſhall deſire to mind this Learned Divine, who 
is ſo afraid what will become of his Religion, if it ſhould propoſe but one, or 
a few Articles as neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, that 
the Strength and Security of our Religion lies in the Divine Authority of thoſe 


who firſt promulgated the Terms of Admittance into the Church, and not in 


the Multitude of Articles, ſuppos'd by ſome neceſſary to be believ'd to make 
a Man a Chriſtian: And I would have him remember, when he goes next 


to make uſe of this ſtrong Argument of ONE dwindling into a Cypher, that 


One is as remote as a Million from none. And if this be not ſo, I deſire to 
know whether his way of arguing will not prove Pagan Polytheiſm to be more 
remote from Atheiſm than Chriſtianity. He will do well to try the force of 
his Speech in the Mouth of an Heathen, complaining. of the tendency of 
Chriſtianity to Atheiſm, by reducing his great number of Gods to but one, 


which was ſo near none, and would therefore ſoon be reduc d to none. 


The 


/ 


Redſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 8c. 


The UVnmaker ſeems. to be upon the ſame Topick, where he ſo pathetically 
complains of the Sociniant, p. 66. in theſe words: I it not enough to rob ws of 


our God, by denying Chrift to be ſo; but muſt they ſpoil us of all the other Arti- 


cles of Chreſtian Faith but one? Have a better heart, good Sir, for J aſſure you 
no body can rob you. of yowr Ged, .but by your own conſent, nor ſpoil you of 
any of, the Articles of jour Faith. If you look for them where God has pla- 
ted them, in the Holy Scripture, and take them as he has fram'd and faſhion'd 
them there; there you will always find them ſafe and ſound. But if they 
come out of an Artificer's Shop, and be of human Invention, I cannot anſwer 
for them : they may, for ought I know, be nothing but an Idol of your own 
ſetting up; which may be pull'd down, ſhould you cry out never ſo much, 
Great is Diana of the Epheſians. cx | 1 

He, who confiders this Argument of one and none, as managed by the Un- 
maker, and obſerves. his pathetical way of reaſoning all through his Book, 
muſt confeſs, that he has got the very Philoſopher's Stone in diſputing. That 
which would be worthleſs Lead in others, he turns into pure Gold; his Ora- 
tory changes its Nature, and gives it the noble Tincture: So that what in plain 


reafoning would be Nonſenſe, let him but put it into a Speech or an Excla- 


mation, and there it becomes ſtrong Argument. Whether this be not ſo, 
I defire Mode and Hows may decide. And to thoſe I ſhall deſire he would 
reduce the Proofs, which, p. 73. he ſays, he has given of theſe following Pro- 
poſitions; vix. ä | | 


XXIX. That I have corrupted Mes Minds. 
XXXI. That I bave abuſed Chriſtianity. 


47 2 all theſe three, p. 73. he affirms of me without Proof, and without 
BEATS. 25313 5:6 357 ene 5 2197 003 | 
Whether it be from Confuſion of Thought, or Unfairneſs of Deſign; either 
becauſe: he has not clear diſtinct Notions of what he would ſay, or finds it not 
to his purpoſe to ſpeak them clearly out, or both together; ſo it is, that the 
Unmusker, very ſeldom, but when he rails, delivers himſelf ſo that one can 
certainly tell what he would have. 

The Queſtion is, What is abſolately neceſſary to be believ'd by every one 
to make him a Chriſtian. It has been clearly made out from an exact Survey 
of the Hiſtory of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, that the whole Aim of all their 
Preaching every where was, to convince the unbelieving World of theſe two 
great Truths; Firſt, That there was one Eternal Inviſible God, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth: And next, That Feſus of Nazareth was the Meſſiah, the 
promiſed King and Saviour. And that upon Mens believing theſe two Ar- 
ticles, they were baptized and admitted into the Church; i. e. receiv'd as 
Subje&s of Chriſt's Kingdom, and pronounced Believers. From whence it 
unavoidably follows, that theſe two are the only Truths neceſſary to be be- 
liev'd to make a Man a Chriſtian. N by 


This Matter of Fact is ſo evident from the whole Tenor of the four Goſpels, | 


.andthe Acts; and preſſes ſo hard, that the Unmacker, who contends for a great 
number of other Points neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, 
thinks himſelf concern'd to give ſome Anſwer to it : but, in his uſual way, full 
of Uncertainty and Confuſion. To clear this matter, he lays down four 
Particulars. The firſt is, p. 74. That the-believing Feſus to be the promiſed Meſſiah, 
was the firſt ſtep to Chriſtianity. 3 | 

The Second, p. 76. That tho this one Propoſition (viz. of Jeſus the Meſſiah) 
be mention'd alone in. ſome places, yet therg ts reaſon to think, and be perſuaded, 
that at the | ſame' time other Matters of Faith were propoſed. | 

The Third, p. 76. That tho there are ſeveral Parts and Members of the Chriſ- 

than \Faith, yet they de not all occur in any one place of Scripture, BT: - 
_ ©  Dhe(Fourth, p. 78. That Chriſtianity was erocbed by degrees. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Particulars he tells us, p. 74 · He offers to clear an Objection. To ſee 
therefore whether they are pertinent or no, we muſt examine what the Objec- 
tion is, as he puts it. I think it might have been put in a few words: this 
am ſure, it ought to have been put very clear and diſtinct. But the Un- 
masker has been pleas'd to give it us, p. 73. as followeth: Becauſe I deſigned 
theſe Papers for the ſatisfying of the Reader's Doubts, about any thing occurring 
concerning the Matter before us, and for the eftabliſhing of his wavering Mind; I 


will here (before I paſs to the Second General Head of my Diſcourſe) anſwer a zery 


or Objectian, which ſome, and not without ſome ſhom of ground, may be apt to tart. 
How comes it to paſs, they will ſay, that this Article of Faith, viz. That Jeſus is 
the Meſſiah or Chriſt, is ſo often repeated in the New Teftament? Why is this 
ſometimes urged, without the mentioning of any other Article of Belief * Doth nor 
this plainly ſhew, that this is all that is requir'd to he believ'd as neceſſary to make 
a Mana Chriſtian? May we not infer from the frequent and ſole Repetition of this 
Article in ſeveral places of the Evangelifts and the Acts, that there i, no other 
Point of Faith of abſolute neceſſity; but that this alone is ſufficient to conſtitute 4 
Man a true Member of. Chriſt ? & * 15 ENT 
By which he ſhews, that he is uncertain which way to put the Objection, 
ſo as may be eaſieſt to get rid of it: and therefore he has turn'd it ſeveral 
ways, and put ſeveral Queſtions about it. As Firſt, © „„ 
. Why this Article of Faith, viz. That Jeſus is the Meſſiah, is ſo' often repeated 
in the New Teſtament ? ene 
His next Queſtion is, Why is this ſometimes urg d without the mentioning any 
other Article of Belief, which ſuppoſes, that ſometimes other Articles of Belief 


are mention'd with it. 


The third Queſtion is, May we not infer from the frequent and ſole Repeti- 
tion of this Article in ſeveral —4 of the Evangeliſts and Ats? n a 

Which laſt Queſtion is in effect, Why is this ſo frequently and alone repeated 
in the Evangeliſts and the Acts? i. e. in the Preachings of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles to Unbelivers. For of that he muſt give an account, if he will re- 
moye the Difficulty. Which three, tho put as one, yet are three as diſtinct 
Queſtions, and demand a Reaſon for three as diſtin& Matters of Fact, as theſe 
three are, viz. frequently propos d; ſometimes propos d alone; and always pro- 
pos d alone in the Preachings of our Saviour and his Apoſtles: for ſo in truth 
it * all through the Goſpels and the Acts, to the unconverted Believers of one 
God alone. 5 | 
- Theſe three Queſtions being thus jumbled together in one Objection, let us 
ſee how the four Particulars he mentions will account for them. 2 
The firſt of them is this: The believing of Feſus to be the promis'd Meſſiat, 
was, ſays he, the firſ# ſtep to Chriſtianity. Let it be ſo; what do you infer 


from thence ? The next words ſhew : Therefore this rather than any other Ar- 


tiele was propounded to be believed by all thoſe whom either our Saviour or his Apo- 
tles invited to imbrace Chriſtianity. Let your Premiſes be never ſo true, and your 
Deduction of this Propoſition be never ſo regular from them, it is all loſt La- 
bour. This Concluſion is not the Propoſition you were to prove. Your Queſ- 


tions were, Why this Article is ſo often propos d? And in thoſe frequent Repe- 


titions, Why ſometimes urged alone, and Why. always propos d alone, viz. to thoſe 
whom either our Saviour or his Apoſtles invited to imbrace Chriſtianity? And your 
Anſwer is, becauſe the believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiasr, was the firſt ſtep to 


 Chriſt5anity. This therefore remains upon you to be proved, 


X XXII. That becauſe the believing Feſus to be tbe Meſjuas, is the firſt ſtep to 
._. Chriſtianity ;, therefore this Article is frequently propos d in the New Teſtament 7 

is PI propos d without the mentioning any other Article; and always alone 
to Unbelievers. ON) "BU. Iv e N Ale 


And when you have prov'd this, I ſhall deſire you to apply it to our pre- 
ſent Controverſx. N e ene er ee 85 

His next Anſwer to thoſe Queſtions is in theſe words, p. 76, That tho this one 

ropoſition or Article be mention d alone in ſome places, yet there is reaſon to think and 

e perſuaded, that at the ſame time other Matters of Faith were propos d. From whence 

; ie lies upon him to make out this reaſoning, viz. XXXIII. 


4 . 
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XXXIII. That becauſe there is reaſon to think, and be perſuaded, that at the ſame 

time that this one Article was mention d alone (as it was ſometimes) other 
Matters of Faith were propos de therefore this Article was often propor d in 
the New Teſtament ;, ſc ometimes propos'd alone; and always propos d alone in the 
Preathings of our Saviour and his Apoſtles to Unbelievers. 


This I ſet down to ſhew the force of his Anſwer to his Queſtions : ſuppo- 
fing it to be true, not that I grant it to be true, That where this one Arti- 
cle is mention d alone, we have reaſon to think, and be perſuaded, that at the ſame 
time other Matters of Faith Li. e. Articles of Faith neceſſary to be beliey'd to 
make a Man a Chriſtian] were propos d: And I doubt not but to ſhew the con- 
trary. ; a hs 

His third particular, in anſwer to the Qing ors in his Obje&ion, 
ſtands thus, p. 76. That tho there are ſeveral Parts and Members of the. Chriſtian 
Faith, yet they do not all occur in any one plate of the Scripture > Which Anlwer 
lays it upon him to prove, | 


XXXIV. That becauſe the ſeveral parts of the Members of the Chriſtian Faith 
do not all occur in any one place of Scripture; therefore this Article, That 
Jeſus was the Meſſias, was often propoſed in the New Teſtament, ſometimes 
propoſed alone, and always propos d alone in the Preachings of our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles, through the Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts and the Acts. 


The fourth and laſt Particular, which he tells us is the main Anſwer to the 
Objection, is in theſe words, Page 78. 


That Chriſtianity war erected by degrees. 
Which requires him to make out this Argument; viz. 
XXXV. That becauſe Chriſtianity was erefted by degree, therefore this Article; 
That Jeſus was the Meſſias, was often propos d in the New Teſtament, ſometimes 


propoſed alone, and always propos'd alone in the Preachings of our Saviour and his 
| Apoſtles to Unbelievers, ddl in the Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts and Acts. 


For, as | ſaid before, in theſe three Queſtions he has put his Objection; tb 


which he tells us this is the main Anſwer. = POR 
Of theſe four Partieulars it is, that he ſays, p. 74. To clear this Objection 

and to give a full and ſaticfactory Anſwer to all Doubts in this Affair, I offer theſe 
enſuing Particulars, which will lead the Reader to the right underſtanding of the whole 
ad. 3-21-15 | 705 

8 well they have clear d the Objection, may be ſeen by barely ſetting them 
down as Anſwers to theſe Queſtions, wherein he puts the Objection. 
This is all I have hitherto done: whereby is very viſible how well (ſuppoſing 
them true) they clear the Objection; and how pertinently they are 7 to 
anſwer thoſe Queſtions wherein his Objection is contain'd. Perhaps it will be 
faid, that neither theſe, nor any thing elſe, can be an appoſite Anſwer to thoſe 
Queſtiotis put ſo together. I anſwer, Iam of the ſame mind. But if the Un- 


maker through Ignorance or Shuffling will talk thus confuſedly, he muſt anſwer- 


for it. He calls all his three Queſtions one Objection, over and over again: 
And therefore which of thoſe Queſtions it does or does not lie in; 
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ſhall 
not trouble my ſelf to divine; ſince I think he himſelf cannot tell: For, which- 


ever he takes of them, it will involve him in equal Difficulties. I now d 
to examine his Particulars themſelves, and the Truth contain'd in them. The 
firſt, page 74. ſtands thus: | 


1. The believing of Faſt to be the promi#d Maſſas, was the firſt flep to Thriſtianity. 


It was that whith made way for the imbracing of all the other Articles, 4 Paſſage to 
all the reſt. Anſw. If this be, as he would have it, only the leading Atticle 
amongſt a great many other equally neceffary to be beliey'd to make a Man a 
Chriſtian ; this is a Reaſon, why it ſhould be conſtantly preach'd in the firſt 
Vol. II. N liii | place. 
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place. But this is no reaſon why this alone ſhould be ſo often repeated, and 
the other neceſſary Points not be once mention'd. For I defire to know what 
thoſe other Articles are, that in the Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
are repeated or urg'd beſides this? | | 


« @ © > 


in the next place, if it be true, that this Article, viz. That Jeſus is the 
Meſſiah, was only the firſt in order amongſt a great many Articles as neceſſary 
to be believ'd; how comes it to 720 that barely upon the Propoſal and be- 
lieving of this, Men were admitted into the Church as Believers? The Hiſtory 
of the New Teſtament is full of Inſtances of this, as Act, VIII. 5, 12, 13. IX. 
and in other places. _ | vir | 
* Tho it be true, what the Unmarker ſays here, That if they did not give Cre- 


dit to this in the firſt place, that Jeſus of Nazareth was that eminent and extra- 
ordinary Perſon prophe E of long before; and that he was ſent and commiſſion d by 


God, there could be no hope that they would attend to any other Propoſals relating to 
the Chriſtian Religion: yet what he ſubjoins, That this is the true reaſon, why that 
Article was conſtantly L's: ounded to be believ'd by all that look'd towards Chriſtianity, 
and why it is mention R often in the Evangelical Writing, is not true. For, firſt, 
this ſuppoſes that there were other Articles join'd with it. This he ſhould have 
firſt prov'd, and then given the reaſon of it; and not, as he does here, ſuppoſe 
what is in queſtion, and then give a reaſon why it is ſo; and ſuch a reaſon that 
is inconſiſtent with the Matter of Fact, that is every where recorded in Holy 
Writ. For if the true reaſon why the Preaching of this Article, that Jeſus was 
the Miſpah, as it is recorded in the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament, were only 
to make way for the other Articles, one muſt needs think, that either our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles (with Reverence be it ſpoken) were very ſtrange Preach- 
ers; or that the Evangeliſts, and Author of the Acts, were very ſtrange Hiſto- 
rians. The firſt were to inſtruct the World in a new Religion, conſiſting of a 
great number of Articles, ſays the Vnmas ter, neceſſary to be believ'd to make 
a Man a Chriſtian, 5. e. a great number of Propoſitions making a large Syſtem, 
every one whereof is ſo. neceſſary for a Man to underſtand and believe, that if 
any one be omitted, he cannot be of that Religion. What now did our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles do? Why! if the Unmasker may be believ'd, they 
went 'up and down with danger of their Lives, and preach'd to the World. 
What did they preach? Even this ſingle Propoſition to make way for the 
reſt, viz. This in the eminent Man ſent from God to teach you other things: which 
amounts to no more but this, That Jeſus was the Perſon which was to teach 
them the true Religion, but that true Religion it ſelf is not to be found in all 
their Preaching; nay ſcarce a word of it. Can there be any thing more ridi- 
culous than this? And yet this was all they preach'd; if it be true, that 
this was all which they meant by the preaching every where Jeſus to be the 
Meſſiah, and if it were only an Introduction, and a making way for the Doc- 
trines of the Goſpel. But it is plain it was call'd the Goſpel it ſelf. Let 
the Unmacker, as a true Succeſſor of the Apoſtles, go and preach the Goſpel, as 
the Apoſtles did, to ſome part of the Heathea World, where the Name of 
Chriſt is not known: Would not he himſelf, and every body think he was 
very fooliſhly employ'd, if he ſhould tell them nothing but this, that Feſu« 


was the Perſon promis'd and ſent from God to reveal the true Religion; but 


ſhould'teach them' nothing of that true Religion, but this Preliminary Article ? 
Such the VUnmasker makes all the Preaching, recorded in the New Teſtament, 
for the Converſion, of the Unbelieving World. He makes the Preaching of 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles. to be no more but this; That the great Prophet 
promis'd to the World was come, and that Jeſus was he: But what his Doc- 
trine was, that they were ſilent in, and taught not. one Article of it. But 
the Unnacker miſ-repreſeats it: For as to his accuſing the Hiſtorians, the E- 
vangeliſts, and Writers of the Acts of the Apoſtles, * their ſnameful Omiſ- 
ſion of the whole Doctrine of the Chriſtian Religion, to ſave his Hypotheſis, 
as he does under his next Head, in theſe Words; That tho this one Propoſition 
be mentiom d alone in ſome plates, yet there is reaſon. to think, and be perſuaded, that 
at the ſame time other Matters of Faith mere pad ; I ſhall ſnew how bold he 
makes with thoſe inſpir'd Hiſtorians, when I come to conſider that Particular. 
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Ho ridiculous, how ſenſlefs this bold Unmadter, and Reformer of the Hif- 
tory of the New Teſtament, makes the Preaching of our Saviour and his Apo- 
ſtles, as it ſtands recorded of them by infallible Writers, is viſible. But tang 
it as in truth it is there, we ſhall have a quite other view of It. Our Sayiour. 
preach'd every where the Kingdom of God, and by his Miracles declar d hitnſelf 
to be the King of that Kingdom. The Apoſtles preachd the ſame, and aft 
his Aſcenſion, openly avow'd him to be the Prince and Saviour proſti 'd: Bat 
preach' d not this as a bare ſpeculative Article of ſimple Belief; but that Mc ; 
might receive him for their King, and become his Subjects. When they fol 
the World that he was the Chriſt, it was not as the Unmiacter will have it: 
Believe this Man to be a Prophet, and then he will teach you his new Reli- 
gion; which when you have receiv'd and embrac'd all and every Article there- 
of, which are a great number, Ju will then be Chriftians, if you be not ig- 
norant or incredalous of any of them. But ft _ Betteve this Man to 
your King ſent from God: Take him for fuch, with a Refolution to obſerve 
the Laws he has given you, and you are his Subjett you are Chriſtians. Fer 
thoſe that truly did fo, made-themfelves his Subjects: And to continue 5 
there was no more requir'd than a fincere Endeavour to know his Will in all 
things, and to obey it. Such a preaching as this of %% to be tlie Me 15 
the King and Deliverer that God Almighty had promis'd to Mankind, and as 
had effeQually ſent to be their Prince and Ruler, was not a Gina e Prepara- 
tion to the Goſpel : but when recetv'd with the Obedience of Paith, was 71 
very receiving of the Goſpel; and bad alf that was requiſite to make Men Chri- 
ſtians. And without it be ſo underſtood, no body cai clear the Preaching * 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles from that incredibfe Imperfection; or their Fri 
tor ians from that unpardonable Negligence, and not do either what they 
ought, or what they undertook; which our Unmacker hath fo intpiouſly char) 
upon them, as will appear yet plainer in what I have to ſay ta the Vamaiher's 
next Particular. For as to the Remainder of this Paragraph, it. contains 
nothing but his Cenſure and Contempt of me, for not being of his mind, for 
not ſeeing as he ſees; 5. e. in effett not laying that blame, which he does, either 
on the Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoftles, or on the iafpir'd Writings 
of their Hiſtorians, to make them comply with his Syſtem, and the Chriſtia- 
nity he would make. | | Rs 
The Unmazker's ſecond Particular, p. 76. tells ns, That tho this one Progoſition 
or Avticle be mention'd alone in ſome places, yet there is reafon to think, ly 5 per- 
ſuaded, that at the fame time other Matters of Faith were d. For it it con- 
feſi d by alt intelligent and obſerving Men, that the Hiſfory of the Scxipture is concife ʒ 
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men. Wherefore, the but this one Arrecle of Belief (becauſe it is a leading ane, and 
makes way for the reit) be expreſly memtiom d im fome of the Goſpels, yet we muſt nat 
conclude thence, that no other Matter of Faith was requir'd to be admitted of. For 
things are briefly ſet down in the Evangelical Records,, and we muſt ſuppoſe many 
wes which are nor in direct terms relate. | i | 
Arſw. The Unmarker here — to his uſuaf cuſom of ſpeaking in doubtful 
terms. He fays, that where this one Article, that Jeſs is the Meſſiah, is a- 
lone recorded. in the Preaching 2 our _— ar his yp pop e haue 72 
ta he perſuaded, that at the ſame time ather Matters of Faith were as d. 
2 * his Paper; by Matrers of Faith muff be meant Foadamedtal 
Articles of Faithy ahfolutely neceſſary to be believ'd by every Man to make him 
a Chriſtian. That ſuch Matrerr of Euith are omitted, in the Hilfory of. the 
Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſfles, by the Sacred Hiſtorians, this, he: 
ſays, we bave-reaſon te be perſuaded f. | 


vangeliſts, in their Hiſtory of our Sayiour and his Apoſtles. (if they were but 


ordinarily: fair and prudent Men), did, in an Hiſtory publiſd to inſfruct che 


World in a now Religion, leavè out the neceſſary and fandamental Parts: of 
that Religion. But let them be conſider d as:inſpir'd Writers, under the Con- 


duct of the infallible Spirit of God, potting; ttiem: upon and directing them in- 


the writing of this Hiſtory of the Goſpel; and then it is impoſſible for any 


Chriftian but the VDnmuter to Wink; that tney made any ſuch groſs Omiſſions, 


Vol. II. liii 2 | contrary 


They need be good Reaſons to perſuade a rational Man, that the E- 
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contrary to the deſign of their Writing, without a Demonſtration to convince 
him of it. Now af the reaſon that our Unmasker gives, is this: That it 13 
confeſtd by all. intelligent and obſerving Men, that the Hiſtory of the Scripture is 
conciſe, and that in relating Matters of Fatt, many Paſſages are omitted by the 
Sacred Penmen. © ; 2 ' ti | or 4 ants | | 
Anſw. The Unmacker might have ſpar'd the Confeſſion of intelligent and ob- 
ſerving Men, after ſo. plain a Declaration of St. John- himſelf, Chap. XX. 31, 
Man other things did Jeſus in the Preſence of his Diſciples, which are not written 
in this Book. And again, XXI. 25. There are alſo many other things that Feſus 
did, the ; which if they. ſhould be written every one, I ſuppoſe the: World could not 
contain the Books that ſhould be written. There needs therefore no Opinion of 
intelligem and obſerving Men to convince: us, that the Hiſtory of the Goſpel is 


ſo far conciſe, that a great many Matters of Fact are omitted, and a great ma- 


ny leſs material Circumſtances, even of thoſe that are ſet down. But will any 


intelligent or obſerving Man, any one that bears the Name of a Chriſtian, have 


the Impudence to ſay, that the inſpir'd Writers, in the relation they give us 
of what Chriſt and his Apoſtles preach'd to Unbelievers to convert them to 
the Faith, omitted the Fundamental Articles which thoſe Preachers propos'd 
to make Men Chriſtians; and without a Belief of which they could. not be 
e ee bos 55 

The Unmacker talks after his wonted faſhion 3 ſeems to ſay ſomething, which 
when examin'd proves nothing to his purpoſe. He tells us, That in ſome places, 
where the Article of Feſws the Meſſtiab is mention d alone, at the ſame time other 
Matters of Faith were propos d. I ask, were theſe other Matters of Faith all the 
Unmaiker:sineceſlary Articles? If not, what are thoſe other Matters of Faith 
to the Vaunmaker's purpoſe? As for example, in St. Peter's Sermon, Act, II. 
Other, Matters of Faith were propos d with the Article of Jeſis the | Meſſiah. But 
what does this make for his Fundamental Articles? Were they all propos'd 


With the Article of Jeſus the Meſſiah? If not, Unbelievers were converted 
- and brodgh 
Thoaſand 


t into the Church, without the Unmacker's neceſſary Articles. Three 
| were added to the Church by this one Sermon. I paſs by now St. 
Like's not mentioning a Syllable of the greateſt part of the Unmasker's neceſſary 
Articles; and ſhall conſider only how long that Sermon may have been. 
*Tis plain from v. 15. that it began not till about nine in the Morning; and 
from v. 41. that before Night Three Thouſand were converted and-baptiz'd. 


Now I ask the Urmacker, whether, ſo ſmall a number of Hours as St. Peter 


muſt neceſſarily employ in preaching to them, were ſyfficient to inſtruct ſuch 
a mix'd Multitade fo fully in all thoſe Articles, which he has propos'd as ne- 
ceſlary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian ;, as that every one of thoſe 
Three Thouſand, that were that day baptiz'd, did underſtand. and explicitly 
believe every one of thoſe his Articles, juſt in the ſenſe of our Unmacker's Syſ- 
tem? Not to mention thoſe remaining Articles which the Uamasker will not 


be able in twice as many Months to find and declare to us. 


He ſays, That in ſome places, where the Article of Jeſus the Meſſiah is men- 


tion d alone, at the ſume time other Matters of Faith were propos d. Let us take 
this for ſo at preſent, yet this helps not the Unmasker's Caſe. The Fundamen- 
tal Articles, that were propos'd. by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, neceſſary to 


be believ'd to make Men Chriſtians, are not ſet domn; but only this ſingle one 


of Feſus the Meſſiah : Therefore will any one dare to ſay they are omitted every 


Where by the Evangeliſts? Did the Hiſtorians of the Goſpel make their Rela- 


tion ſo em and ſhort, that giving an account in ſo many places of the 
Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles for the Converſion of the Unbeliev- 
ing World, they did not in any one place, nor in all of them together, ſet 
down the neceſſary Points of that Faith, which their Unbelieving Hearers 
were converted to? If they did not, how. can their Hiſtories: be call'd the 
Golpels of Jeſis Chriſt? Or how can they ſerve to the end for which they 
were written? Which was, to publiſh to the World the Doctrine of Feſus 
Chri#t, that Men might be brought into his Religion. Now I challenge the 
Unmasker to ſhew me, not out of any one place, but out of all the Preachings 
of our Saviour and his. Apoſtles, recorded in the four Goſpels, and the Acts, 
all thoſe Propoſitions which he has reckon'd up as Fundamental Articles 4 
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Faith. If they are not to be found there, tis plain that either they are not 
Articles of Faith neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian; or elſe 
that thoſe inſpir'd Writers have given us an account of the Goſpel, or Chri- 
ſtian Religion, wherein the greateſt part of the Doctrines neceſſary to be be- 
liev'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, are wholly omitted: Which in ſhort is to ſay, 
that the Chriſtianity, which is recorded in the Goſpels and the Acts, is not 
that Chriſtianity which is ſuſficient to make a Man a Chriſtian. This (as ab- 
ſurd and impious as it is) is what our Unmasker charges upon the Conciſeneſs 
(as. he is pleas'd to call it) of the Evangelical Hiſtory. And this we muſt 
take upon his word, tho theſe inſpir'd Writers tell us the direct contrary. For 
St. Luke, in his Preface to his Goſpel, tells Theophilus, that having a perfect 
Knowledg OF ALL THINGS, the Deſign of his writing was to ſet them 
in order, that he might know the Certainty of thoſe things that were believ'd 
amongſt Chriſtians. And his Hiſtory of the Acts begins thus, The former Trea- 
riſe Li. e. his Goſpel] have I made, O Theophilus, of AL L:that Feſus began 
to do and to teach. So that how conciſe ſoever the VDnmaster will have his Hiſ- 
tory to be, he profeſſes it to contain ALL that Feſus taugbt. Which ALL 
muſt, in the narroweſt ſenſe that can be given it, contain at leaſt al things 
neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian. *Twould elſe be a very lame and imper- 
fe& Hiſtory of ALL that Feſus taught; if the Faith contain'd in it were not 
ſufficient to make a Man a Chriſtian. This indeed, as the Unmasker hath been 
pleas'd to term it, would be a very lan Faith, a very lank Goſpel. ;. ; | 
St. John alſo. ſays thus of his Hiſtory of the Goſpel, Ch. XX. 30,31, Many 
other Signs truly did Jeſus in the preſence of his Diſciples, which are not written in 
this Book :. So far his Hiſtory is, by his own Confeſſion, conciſe. But theſe, ſays 
he, are written, that ye might believe, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, the Son of God; 
and that believing, ye might have Life thro his Name. As conciſe as it was, there 
was yet (if the Apoſtle's word may be taken for it againſt the Unmasker's) e- 
nough contain'd in his Goſpel for the . procuring of eternal Life to thoſe who 
beliey'd it. And whether it was that one Article that he there ſets down, viz. 
That Feſus was the Meſſiab, or that Set of Articles which the Unmacker gives us, 
I ſhall leave to this modern Divine to reſolve, And if he thinks ſtill, that all 
the Articles he has ſet down in his Roll, are neceſſary to be beliey'd to make a 
Man a Chriſtian, I muſt deſire him to ſhew them to me in St. John's Goſpel, or 
elſe to convince the World, that St. John was miſtaken, when he ſaid, that he 
had written his Goſpel, that Men might believe that Feſus is the Meſſiah, the Son 
of God; ani that believing they might have Life thro his Name. | 
So that granting the Hiſtory of the Scripture to be ſo conciſe as the Unmasker 
would have it, viz. That in ſome places the infallible Writers, recording the 
Diſcourſes of our Saviour and his. Apoſtles, omitted all the other Fundamental 
Articles, propos d by them to be believ'd to make Mea Chriſtians, but this one, 
that Jeſus was the Meſſiah ;, yet this will not remove the Objection that lies a- 
gainſt his other Fundamentals, which are not to be found in the Hiſtories of the 
four Evangeliſts; nay, not to be found in every one of them. If every one 
of them contains the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and conſequeatly all things ne- 
ceſſary to Salvation, whether this will not be a new ground of Accuſation a- 
ainſt me, and give the Unmasker a Right to charge me with laying by three of 
8 4 Goſpels with Contempt, as well as he did before charge me with a Contempt of 
the Epiſtles, muſt be left to his ſovereign Authority to determine. 
_ Having ſhew'd, that allowing all he ſays here to be as he would have it, yet 
it clears. not the Objection that lies againſt his Fundamentals; I ſhall now exa- 
mine what Truth there is in what he here pretends, viz. That tho the one Ar- 
ticle, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, be mention'd alone in ſome. places, yet we have 
reaſon to be perſuaded, from the Conciſeneſs of the Scripture-Hiſtory, that there 
were at the ſame time join'd with it other neceſlary Articles of Faith, in the 
Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles.. | | 


It is to be obſerv'd, that the Unmasker builds upon this falſe Suppoſition, 
that in ſome places other. neceſſary Articles of Faith, join'd with that of Jeſus 
the Meſſiab, are by the Evangeliſts mention'd to be propog'd. by our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles, as neceſſary to be believ'd to make thoſe they preach'd to 
Chriſtians. For his ſaying, that in ſome places that one neceſſary Article 7 
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mentiond alone, implies, that in other places it is not mention'd alone, but 
join'd with other neceſſary Articles, But then it will remain upon bim to ſhew, 


XXXVI. In what place either of the Goſpels or of the Adi, other Articles of Faith 
© ave join d with this, and propos d as necefſary to be believed to make Men 
__ Chriſtians. 8 | 5 | 


The Unmaster, tis probable, will tell us, that the Article of Chriſt's Re- 
farre&ion is ſometimes join'd with this of the AMeſſiah, as particularly in that 
firſt Sermon of St. Peter, Acts II. by which there were three Thouſand added 
to the Church at one time. Anſw. This Sermon well confider'd, will explain 
to us both the Preaching of the Apoſtles, what it was that they propos'd to 


their unbelieving Auditors to make them Chriſtians; and alſo the manner of 


St. Luke's recording their Sermons. *Tis true, that here are deliver d by 


St. Perer many other Matters of Faith, beſides that of Jeſus being the 27efiah - 


for all that he ſaid 17 * ivine Authority is Matter of Faith, and may not 
be disbeliev'd. - The firſt part of his Diſcourſe is, to prove to the Fews, that 
what they had obſerved of Extraordinary at that time amongſt the 8 ＋ 
who ſpake variety of Tongues, did not proceed from Wine, but from the Holy 


Ghoſt; And that this was the pouring out of the Spirit, 5 5 d ot by the Pro- 
t 5 be believed: 
But yet I think, that neither the Vnmatter, nor any body elſe will ſay, that 


phet Joel. This is all Matter of Faith, and is written that 


this is ſuch a neceſſary Article of Faith, that no Man could, without an expli- 
cit Belief of jt, be a Chriſtian: Tho log a Declaration of the Holy Ghoſt 
by St. Peter, it is ſo much a Matter of Faith, 10 boc | x 
propord, can deny it and be a Chriſtian. And thus all the Scripture of the 
New Te 

ſary to be believed by all Chriſtians to whom it is propos d. But yet I do 
not think any one ſo unreaſonable as to ja 4 Hut eyery Propoſition in the New 

ah 7 


be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian. © wade 
Here now is a Matter of Faith join d, in the ſame Sermon, with this Funda- 


mental Article, That Jeſs i the Meſſiah; and reported by the Sacred Hiſtorian 


ſo at large, that it takes up a third part of St. Peter's Sermon, recorded by 
St. Luke And yet it is ſuch a Matter of Faith, as is not contain'd. in the Un- 
mater s * of neceſſary Articles. I muſt ask him then, whether 
St. Luke were ſo 

Matter of Faith propos'd by St. Peter, that was not neceſſary to be believ'd 
to make a Man a Chriſtian, and wholly leave out the yery mention of all the 


Unmasker's additional neceſſary Articles, if indeed they were neceſſary to 


be beliey'd to make Men Chriſtians? I know not how any one could charge 


the Hiſtorian with greater Unfaithfulneſs, or gear Folly. But this the Un- 
mater ſticks not at, to preſerve to himſelf the Power of appointing what ſhall, 


and what ſhall not be zeceſſary Articles; and of making his Syſtem the Chriſtia- 


nity neceſſary, and only neceſſary to be receiy'd. 
The next thi 8 


them, whom they had crucify'd and put to 
again from the Dead, was the A 3. 


— 


whom it is thos propos d, as a part of Divine Revelation. Bur that theſe 


which St. Perer principally aimed at, and endeavour'd to convince them of, is 


evident from hence; that made ofs of e 8 
erident from hence; that they arg made ofe of as Arguments to perſuade them 


to take for their Lord and Ruler. For whatſoever is brought as an Argument 


to prove another Truth, cannot be thought to be the principal thing aimed 
tion z tho it rg ſo frong and immediate a Con- 
ny it without denying even 


at in that 12 
nection with the Concluſion, that you cannot de 


what 


that no body to whom it is now 


d | | 
ament, given by Divine Inſpiration, is Matter of Faith, and neceſ- 


which is requir'd explicitly to 


conciſe an Hiſtorian, that he would ſo at large ſet down a 


Next that St. Peter proceeds to in this his Sermon, is to declare to 
the Unbelievi 4 ns that fro of Nazareth, who had done Miracles amongſt 
death, and whom God had rais d 


Here indeed our Saviour's Crucifixion, Death and Reſurrection are mention'd : 
And if they were no where elſe recorded, are Matters of Faith; which, with 
all the reſt of the New Teſtament, ought to be belicy'd by every Chriſtian to 


were not here propos'd to the Inbelieving Jews, as the Fundamental Articles, 


Truth, wz. That Jeſus was the Meſſiah, whom they ought 


< 
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what is infer'd from it, and is therefore the fitter to be an Argyment to prove 
it. But that our Saviour's Crucifixion, Death, and Reſurrection, were uſed 
here as Arguments to perſuade them into a belief of this Fundamental Ar- 
ticle, That Jeſus was the Meſſiah, and not as Propoſitions of a new Faith they 
were to receive; is evident from hence, that St. Peter preach'd here to thoſe 
who knew the Death and Crucifixion of Jeſus as well as he: and therefore 
theſe could not be propos'd to them as new Articles of Faith to be believ'd. 
But thoſe Matters of Fact being what the Fews knew already, were a good Ar- 
pament, join'd with his Reſurrection, to convince them of that Truth, which 

e endeavour'd to give them a Belief of. And therefore he rightly infer'd 
from theſe Facts join'd together, this Concluſion, the believing whereof would 


make them Chriſtians : Therefore let all the Houſe of Iſrael know aſſuredly, that 


God bath made that ſame Jeſus, whom ye have crucified, Lord and Chriſt. To the 
making good this ſole Propoſition, his whole Diſcourſe tended: This was 
the ſole Truth he labour'd to convince them of; this the Faith he endea- 
vour'd to bring them into; which as ſoon as they had receiv'd with Re- 


pentance, they were by Baptiſm admitted into the Church, and three Thou- 


ſand at once made Chriſtians. 

Here St. Luke's own Confeſſion, without that of intelligent and obſerving Men, 

which the Unmasker has recourſe to, might have fatisfy'd him again, that in 

relating Matters of Fact, many Paſſages are omitted by the ſacred Pen- men. For, 

=_ St. Luke here, ver. 40. And with many other Words, which are not ſet 

own. | 

One would at firſt ſight, wonder why the Unmasker neglects theſe demonſtra- 

tive Authorities of the Holy Pen- men themſelves, where they own their O- 


miſſions, to tell us, that it is confeſſed by all intelligent and obſerving Men, that 


in relating Matters of Fact, many Paſſages are omitted by the ſacred Pen-men. 
St. John, in what he ſays of his Goſpel, directly profeſſes large Omiſſions, and 
ſo does St. Luke here. But theſe Omiſſions would not ſerve the Unmacker's 
turn; for they are directly againſt him, and what he would have: and there- 


fore he had reaſon to paſs them by. For St. John in that Paſſage above-cited, 


Chap. XX. 30, 31. tells us, that how much ſoever he had left out of his Hiſtory, 
he had inſerted that, which was enough to be believ'd to eternal Life. But 
theſe are written that ye might believe, and believing ye might have Life. But 
this is not all he aſſures us of, viz. That he had recorded all that was neceſ- 
fary to be believ'd to eternal Life: but he, in expreſs words, tells us what 
is that ALL that is neceſſary to be believed to eternal Life; and for the 
proof of which Propoſition alone, he writ all the reſt of his Goſpel, viz, That 
we might believe. What? Even this; That Feſus is the Chriſt the Son of God, and 
that believing this, we might have Life through his Name. | 
This may ſerve for a Key to us, in reading the Hiſtory of the New Teſta- 
ment; and ſhew us why this Article, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, is no where 
omitted, tho a great part of the Arguments uſed to convince Men of it, nay 
very often the whole Diſcourſe made to lead Men into the Belief of it, be 
intirely omitted. The Spirit of God directed them every where to ſet down 
the Article, which was abſolutely neceſſary to be beliey'd ro make Men Chriſ- 

_ tians; fo that that could no ways be doubted of nor miſtaken : But the Argu- 
ments and Evidences, which were to lead Men into this Faith, would be 
ſufficient, if they were once found any where, tho ſcatter'd here and there 
in thoſe Writings, whereof that infallible Spirit was the Author. This pre- 
ſery'd the Decorum us'd in all Hiſtories, and avoided thoſe continual large 
and unneceſſary Repetitions, which our critical Vnmaster might have call'd te- 
dious, with juſter reaſon than he does the Repetition of this ſhort Propoſition, 
That Jeſus is the Meſſiab; which I ſet down no oftner in my Book, than the 
Holy Ghoſt thought fit to inſert in the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament, as 
' conciſe as it is. But this it ſeems to our nice Unmasker, is tedious, tedious and 
offenſive. And if a Chriſtian, and a Succeſſor of the Apoſtles, cannot bear the 
being ſo often told, what it was that our Saviour and his Apoſtles every 
where preach*d to the Believers of one God, tho it be contain'd in one ſhort 
Propoſition 5 what canſe of Exception and Diſguſt would it have been to Hea- 
then Readers, ſome whereof might perhaps have been as Critical as the = 
{LEAN | . master, 
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masker, if this ſacred Hiſtory had in every Page been fill'd with the repeated 
Diſcourſes of the Apoſtles, all of them every where to the ſame pur po e, vix. 
to perſuade Men to believe, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah ? It was neceſſary even 
by the Laws of Hiſtory, as often as their preaching any where was mention'd, 
to tell to what purpoſe they ſpoke; which being always to convince Men of 
this one Fundamental Truth, tis no wonder we find it ſo often repeated. But 
the Arguments and Reaſonings, with which this one Point is urged, are, as they 
ought to be, in moſt places left out. A conſtant Repetition of them had been 
ſaperflaous, and conſequently might juſtly have been blam'd as rediovs. But 
there is enough recorded abundantly to convince any rational Man, any one 
not wilfully blind, that he is that promiſed Saviour. And in this we have a 
reaſon of the Omiſſions in the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament ; which were no 
other than ſuch, as became prudeat, as well as faithful Writers. Much leſs did 


that Conciſeneſs (with which the VU7masker would cover his bold Cenſure of 


the Goſpels and the Acts, and as it ſeems, lay them by with Contempt) make 
the holy Writers omit any thing, in the preaching of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, abſolutely neceſſary to be known and believed to make Men Chriſ- 
tians. | | 
Conformable hereunto we ſhall find St. Lule writes his Hiſtory of the Act: 
of the Apoſtles. In the beginning of it he ſets down at large ſome of the Diſ- 
courſes made to the unbelieving Fews. But in moſt other places, unleſs it be 
where there was ſomething particular in the Circumſtances of the matter, be 
contents himſelf to tell to what purpoſe they ſpoke ; which was every where 
only this, That Feſus was the Meſſiah. Nay, St. Luke in the firſt Speech of St. 
Peter, Acts II. which he thought fit to give us a 2 part of, yet owns the 
Omiſſion of ſeveral things that the Apoſtle ſaid. For having expreſſed this 
Fundamental Doctrine, That Jeſus was the Meſſiah, and recorded ſeveral of 
the Arguments wherewith St. Peter urged it, for the Converſion of the unbe- 
lieving Jews his Auditors, he adds, verſ. 40. And with many other. words did he 
teſtify and exhort, ſaying, Save your ſelves from this untoward Generation. Here 
he confeſſes, that he omitted a great deal which St. Perer had ſaid to perſuade 
them. To what? To that which in other words he had juſt ſaid before, 
verſ. 33, Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, i. e. 
Believe Feſus to be the Meſſiah, take him as ſuch for your Lord and King, and 
reform your Lives by a ſincere Reſolution of Obedience to his Laws. 
Thus we have an account of the Omiſſions in the Records of Matters of Fact 
in the New Teſtament. But will the Unmasker ſay, that the preaching of 
thoſe Articles that he has given us as neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man 
a Chriſtian, was part of thoſe Matters of Fact, which have been omitted in the 
Hiſtory of the New Teſtament? Can any one think, that the Corruption and 
Degeneracy of human Nature, with the true Original of it (the Defeftion of our 
fr Parents) the Propagation of Sin and Mortality, our Reſtoration and Reconcilia- 
tien by Chriſt's Blood, the Eminency and Excellency of his Prieſthood, the Efficacy of 
his Death, the full Satisfaction thereby made to divine Fuſtice, and his being made 
an all-ſufficient Sacrifice for Sin, our Fuſtification by Chriſt Righteouſneſr, Election, 
Adoption, &c. were all propos d, and that too in the ſenſe of our Author's 
Syſtem, by our Saviour and his 1 as Fundamental Articles of Faith, 
neceſlary to be explicitly believ'd by every Man, to make him a Chriſtian, in 
all their Diſcourſes to Unbelievers; and yet that the inſpired Pen- men of thoſe 
Hiſtories, every where left the mention of theſe Fundamental Articles wholly 
out? This would have been to have writ not a conciſe, but an imperfect Hil: 
tory of al that Jeſus and his Apoſtles taught, > 
What an account would it have been of the Goſ pol, as it was firſt preach'd 
and pagated, if the greateſt part of the neceſſary Doctrines of it were 
wholly 1 eſt out, and a Man could not find from one end to the other of this 
whole Hiftory, that Religion which is neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a 
Chriſtian? And yet this is that, which under the Notion of their being con- 
cife, the Unmaker would perſuade us to have been done by St. Lake and the 
other Evanpeliſts in their Hiſtories. And tis no leſs than what he plainly 
fays in his ery fp concerning tht Cauſes of Atheiſm, p. 1og. where, to ag- 
grayate my Fau 


* 


ſearching 


in paſſing by the Epiltles, and to ſhew the Neceſſity of 
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ſearching in them for Fundamentals, he in words blames me; but in effect; 
condemns the Sacred Hiſtory contain'd in the Goſpels and the Acts. Jr 5s 
moſt evident, ſays he, to any thinking Man, that the Author of the Reaſonable- 
neſs of Chriſtianity purpoſely omits the Epiſtolary Writings of the Apoſtles, becauſe 
they are fraught with other Fundamental Doctrines beſides that one which he men- 
tions. There we are inſtructed concerning theſe wer Heads of Chriſtian Divinity. 


Here, i. e. in the Epiltles, ſays he, there are Diſcoveries concerning Satisfaction, &c. 


And ia the cloſe of his Liſt of Grand Heads, as he calls them, ſome whereof I 
have above ſet down out of him, he adds, Theſe are the Matters of Faith contained 
in the Epiſtles. By all which Expreſſions he plainly ſignifies, that theſe which 


he calls Fundamental Doftrines, are none of thoſe we are inſtructed in, in the 


Goſpels and the Acts; that they are not diſcover'd nor contain d in the hiſto- 
rical Writings of the Evangeliſts: Whereby he confeſſes, that either our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles did not propoſe them in their Preachings to their un- 
believing Hearers ; or elſe, that the ſeveral faithful Writers of their Hiſtory, 
wilfully, 5. e. unfaithfully, every where omitted them in the account they have 
left us of thoſe Preachings; which could ſcarce poſſibly be done by them all, 
and every where, without an actual Combination amongſt them, to ſmother 
the greateſt and moſt material parts of our Saviour's and his Apoſtles Diſ- 
courſes. For what elſe did they, if all that the Unmasker has ſet down in his 
Liſt be Fundamental DoQrines ; every one of them abſolutely neceſſary to be 
believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, which our Saviour and his Apoſtles every 
where preach'd to make Men Chriſtians ; but yet St. Zuke and the other Evan- 
geliſts, by a very guilty and unpardonable Conciſeneſs, every where omitted 
them, and throughout their whole Hiſtory never once tell us, they were 
ſo much as propos'd, much leſs that they were thoſe Articles which the A- 
poſtles labour'd to eſtabliſh and convince Men of every where, before they ad- 
mitted them to Baptiſm? Nay, the far greateſt part of them, the Hiſtory 
they writ does not any where ſo much as once mention? How after ſuch an 
Imputation as this the Uzmasker will clear himſelf from laying by the four 
Goſpels and the AQs with Contempt, let him look; if my not collecting Fun- 
damentals out of the Epiſtles had that Guilt in it. For I never deny'd all 
the Fundamental Doctrines to be there, but only ſaid, that there they were 
not eaſy to be found out, and diſtinguiſh'd from Doctrines not Fuldamental. 
Whereas our good Urmasker charges the hiſtorical Books of the New Teſtament 
with a total Omiſſion of the far greateſt part of thoſe Fundamental Doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, which he ſays are abſolutely neceſſary to be believed to make 
a Man a Chriſtian. | 8 

To convince the Reader what was abſolutely requir'd to be believed to 
make a Man a Chriſtian, and thereby clear the holy Writers from the Un- 
master's Slander, any one need but look a little further into the Hiſtory of 
the Acts, and obſerve St. Luke's Method in the Writing of it. In the begin- 
ning (as we obſerv'd before) and in ſome few other places, he ſets down at 
large the Diſcourſes made by the Preachers of Chriſtianity to their unbelieving 
Auditors. But in the Proceſs of his Hiſtory, he generally contents himſelf 
to relate, what it was their Diſcourſes drive at; what was the Doctrine they 
endeavour'd to convince their unbelieving Hearers of, to make them Believers. 
This we may obſerve is never omitted. This is every where ſet down. Thus 
Act, V. 42. he tells us, that daily in the Temple, and in every Houſe, the Apoſtles 
ceafed not to teach, and to preach FESUS THE MESSIAH. The Parti- 


culars of their Diſcourſes he omits, and the Arguments they uſed to induce 


Men to believe, he omits: But never fails to inform us carefully what it was 
the Apoſtles raught and preached, and would have Men believe. The account 
he gives us of St. Paul's preaching at Theſſalonica, is this: That three Sabbath 
Days he REASON*D with the Jews out of the Scriptures, OPENING and 
ALLEDGING, that the Meſſiah muſt needs have Suffer d and Riſen again from 
the Dead; and that Jeſus was the Meſſiah : Acts XVII. 2, 3. At Corinth, that he 


 REASON'D in the Synagogue every Sabbath, and PERSUADED the Jews 


and the Greeks, and TEST IFIE D that Jeſus was the Meſſiah , XVIII. 4, 5. That 
Apollos mighrily convinced the Jems, SHEWING BY THE SCRIPTURES 
that Jeſus was the Meſſiah > XVIII. 27. et 
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By theſe, and the like places, we may be ſatisfy'd what it was that the 
Apoſtles Tavghe and Freasb d, even this one Propoſition, That 'Feſas wat the 
Aeſſiab : For this was the ſole Propoſition' they reaſor'd about; this alone 
they. reti d, and they ſbem d our of the Scriptures; and of this alone they en- 
deayour'd. to convince the Jews and the Greeks, that believed one God. So 
that it is plain from hence, that St. Late omitted nothing that the Apoſtles 
Taxebt and Preach'd; none of thoſe DoQrines, that it was neceſſary to convince 
Unbelievers of, to make them Chriſtians: Tho he in moſt places omitted, 
as. was fit, the Paſſages of Scripture which they alledg'd, and the Arguments 
thoſe inſpired Preachers uſed to perſuade Men to believe and imbrace that 
ine, hn; 4 . | | | 

. Another convincing Argument, to ſhew that St. Lute omitted none of thoſe 
Fundamental Doctrines which the Apoſtles any where propos'd as neceſſary to 
be believ'd,. is from that different Account he gives us of their Preaching in 
other places, and to Auditors otherwiſe diſpos'd. Where the Apoſtles had 
to do with Idolatrous Heathens, who were not yet cotne to the knowledg of 
the only. true God, there he tells us they propos'd alſo the Article of the one 
Inviſible God, Maker of Heaven and Earth : And this we find recorded in him 
ons. of their Preaching to the Lyſtrians, Acts XIV. and to the Athenians, Acts 
la the latter of which, St. Late, to convince his Reader that he, out 

of Concs/eneſs, omits none of thoſe Fundamental Articles that were any where 
propor by the Preachers of the Goſpel, as neceſſary to be believ'd to make 
en Chriſtians, ſets down not only the Article of Feſus the Meſſiah, but that 


_ alſo of the one Inyiſible God, Creator of all things, which (if any neceſſary 


one might) this of all other Fundamental Articles might, by an Author that 
affected brevity, with the faireſt Excuſe have been omitted, as being implied 
in that other of the Meſſiah ordained by God. Indeed, in the Story of what 
Paul and 8 at Lyſtra, the Article of the Meſſiab is not mention'd. 
Not that St. Luke omitted that Fundamental Article, where the Apoſtles 


ving. God, they had not, as appears, time to proceed farther, and propoſe 


"I 
— 


Tat it: But they having here begun their Preaching with that of the one 


to them what yet remain'd to make them Chriſtians: All that they could do 
at that time, was to hinder the People from ſacrificing to them. And before 
we hear any more of their preaching, they were, by the Inſtigation of the 
Fews, fallen upon, and Paul ſtoned, | 

This, by the way, ſhews the Vnmacker's miſtake in his firſt Particular, p. 
74. Where he ſays. (as he does here again in his ſecond Particular, which we 
are now examining) that believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, is the firſt ſtep to 
Cbriſtianiiy; and therefore this, rather than any other, was propounded to be believed 
by all t io whom either our Saviour, or the Apoſtles, invited to embrate Chriſtia- 
nity. The contrary whereof appears here; where the Article of one God is 
propos d in the firſt place, to thoſe whoſe Unbelief made ſuch a Propoſal 
necellary. And therefore if his Reaſon (which he uſes again here, p. 76.) 
were good, viz. That the Article of the Meſſiah is expreſly — alone, 


becauſe it is a leading Article and males way for the reſt, this Reaſdn would ra- 


ther conclade for the Article of one God; and that alone ſhould be ex preſſy 
mention'd inſtead of the other. Since, as he argues for the other, p. 74. // 
they did not believe this in the rf place, wiz. That there was one God, there 
could he no hopes that they would attend unto ap other Propoſal relating to the Chriſ- 
tian Religion. The Vanity and Falſhood of which reaſoning, viz. That the 
Article bf ts the Meſliah was every where propounded rather than any other, 
becauſe it was the leading Article, we ſee in the Hiſtory of St. Paul's preaching 


to the Athenians. St. Luke mentions more than one Article, where more than 


one Was propos d by St. Paul; tho the firſt of them was that leading Article 
85 God, which if not received in the firſt place, there could be no hope they 
woula attend to the reſt. 1 
. Something the Vnmasker would make of this Argument of a leading Arti- 
tie for want of a better, tho he knows not what. In his firſt Particular, 
24 be makes ale of it to ew, why. there was. but that. one Article pro- 
pos d. by the of 
im, 
Va f 
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ide firlt Preachers, of the Goſpel; and bow well that ſucceeds with 
m 2. ſeen. For this is Demonſtration; that if there were but that 
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one oP sid by our Sayiour and the Apoſtles, we was but that one neceſ- 

fary believ' d to make Men Chriſtians; witch he will impiouſly fay, that 
— Lacie and the Apdſtfes went aboht preattidg to no © ago For if- 
they propos d not all that was neceſſary to make Men Cliriftian was in vain 
for "them, to preach, and" others to hear; if chen they Erd- and belley'd- 
all that w as propos d 7 they were · not yen Chriss: For if any Ar- 
8 was omitted in the e \which Was: neceſſary to make a Man a 
Chriſtian, tho the 8 alt that was proposd to them; they could not yet 
be Chriſtians; unleſs 4 Man can from an Inder become a Chriſtian, without 
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doing what is necelfary to make himi s Chriſtian :: 
Fürther, if his Ar 2 being a leading Artitle proves, that that 


alone Was PORE is a Contradictiom to give it as à reaſon, Why it was 
ſe down. —_ the 2 tar it was not propos d alone by the 
Preacher, but' tier nece = Matters" of Faith were 0 para. with it; unleſs it 
can be troe, that, this Article of 'Feſur ir the Meſſith, W propos d alone b 
our Saviou nd his A ſtles, becaufe it wWwas a Haie Arete and was men“ 
nd Alone in the Hiffory* of what they preach'd, Becaufe it was à leading 
Articie, tho it were not propos d' alone, bur jointly with other neceſſat y. 
Matters of Faith. For this is "the wiſe he makes here again, 5. . of dis 
leading Article under his ſecond Particullr, v Fo ey Why the Hiſtorians 
meh on'd this neceſſary* pe of Jeſus Abe Meſſiah, Alone, in Places-where 
the Preachers of the Goſpel proposd it not alone, but with other neceſſary 
Ar But in this kater ale Air h $ no*ſhew oft a Reaſon at all. It may, 
Feen as reaſonable for the Teachers of any Religion not to go any far- 
, Where oy, ſee the firſt Article which they prepöle is rejected; where 
i dirs 1 on which all the reſt depends, is hot received. But it can 
— — tea 1 = all for an 'Hiſto rian, * who' writes the' Hiftory” of theſe firſt 
N ſet down only the dne firſt and leading Article, and omit all the 
relk, i Io backs Where mare were hot only propos d, but belierdtand im- 
brac'd, and upon that che Heaters" and Believers admitted into the Church. 
"Tis not for e put any diſtinckion between leading or not leading 
de true and uſeful account of the Religion, 
ys N yo eh: „and of the Converts made td it, they muſt 
ll, by — but al thoſe neckffary Articles, upoh Aſſent ro which Converts 
vere ba baptiz d into that Religion, and admitted into the Church. Whoever 
Lys otherwiſe, accuſes them of falfſfying the Story, miſleading the Readers, 
and giving 4 wrong bets of the Religion which they-pretend to teach the 
Wor d, and to pre 50 and propagate to future Ages“ This (if it wr ſo) 
preten ce of * nciſeneſs could cke of pa 
5 There is yet remaining one Conſideration, which were ſufficient of it ſelf 
to convince. us, t 15 it was the ſole Article of Faith which was preach'd; and 
that if there hac Veg other” Articles neceſſary to be*known and believed by 
Converts, = :oult not," OR pretetice of Conti/zntſs, be ſuppos d to be 
tted: And at is the COR rutniſſions Pct thoſe; that were ſent to preach the 
Golpel. hien Rick the Sacred Hiſtorians mention, they cannot be * "1 
to Rave out any of 'the material and main Heads of thoſe Commiſſions. + 


St. " Luke records" it, Ch4þ"1V. 43. that our Saviour ſays of bimſetf; 7 muſt go 


to the other Towns to tell the good News F the "Kingdom, for (ar fore) upon 5 
Errand am I SENT. This St. Mark ca hs a Preaching. This Preaching, 
what it contain'd, St. Matthew tells us, 23. And Teſus went about all 
Galilee, 33 in their Sy a 777 2005 preaching the gbod News of the King- 
dom; and healing all manner 0 % and 41 maunt f Diſeaſes among i the People. 
Here we — bis Comm a” or End of his being Tent; and the Execution of 
> 5 both terminating in this; that he declar'd the 800 News that the King- 
om of the Meſſiab By come; and gave them to underſtand by the Miracles 
he did, that he himſelf was he. Nor does St. Matthew feëm to affect ſich Cor- 
7 1 that he would have left it out, if the Goſpel had contained any other 
19 Parts neceſſary to be 'believ'd to make Men Chriſtians. For he 
rays, Il manner” of Sickneſs, and all manner of Diſeaſes, when either of 
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We ſee what our Saviour ws ſert for. In the next place, let us look into 
the Commiſſion he gave the Apoſtles, when he ſent them to preach the Goſpel. 
We have it in the teath of St. Matthew, in theſe words: Go not into the way 
of the Gentiles, and. in any City of the Samaritans ener ye nor. Bur, 20 rather 
to the loſt Sheep of the Hoſe of lirael, And as ＋ 4 EACH, SAYING 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IS AT HAND. Hel, the Sick, 
cleanſe the; Lepers, raiſe the Dead, caſt, out Devils: Freely have ye received, freely 


give. Provide neither Gold, nor Silver, nor Braſs. in your Purſes; nor Serip in 


1 - 


your Journey; neither two Coats, neither Shoes, nor yet Staues (. for the Workman 
76 worthy of his Aleat). And into-whatſoever City or; Town ye. ſhall, enter, inquire 
who in it is worthy, and there abide till ye. go thence... And when ye come into any 
Houſe, ſaluie it. Aud if the Houſe be worthy, let your Peace come upon"it ; but if 
it be not worthy, let your Peace return to you. And whoſoever ſhall not. receive be: 
I hal b l We 1, Lad Of 
0 Feet. Verily, I ſay unto you, it ſhall be more tolerable for the Lana of 
7 9 and K ke Day of Fudgment, than, for that Cit .... Bebold, I 
ſend you forth as Sheep in the miaſt of Wolves : Be ye. therefore wiſe, as Serpents, 
and —— 5 4 Doves, But beware of Men, for they will deliver you. up to the 
Councils, and they will ſcourge you in their Synagogues. And ye ſhall be brought 
before, Governours, and Kings, for my ſake, for a Teſtimony againſt, them and. the 
Gentiles... But — ger yen up, tale no thought how, er what ye ſhalt 


not ye that ſpeal, but the Spirit of your Father which ſpeaketh in 27 And the. 


ſhall: be ſaved... But when they perſecute yon in this City, flee he into another: For 
verily Fu Jay unto you, ye ſhall not haue gone over the 25 
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preach Je upon the Houſe-tops. And fear not them which kill the Body, but are not 


able to kill the Soul: But rather fear him which is able to deſtroy both Soul and Body 


ſeth bis Life, for my ſake, ſhall find it. He that receiveth 


Jou, recerveth me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth him that ſent me. He that 


£ 


(6d. 3s came 1 paſty when Teſts had made. aw end of commanding his dle 


" 1" 


when he ſent them 


abroad to recover, and ſave the leſt. Sheep of the Houſe of Iſrael. And will any 
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mai? This Commiſſion is ſet down ſo at full, and ſo particularly, that St. An.. 

thew, who. was one of them to whom it was given, ſeems not to have left 

out one word, of all that our Saviour gave him in charge. And it is ſo 

large, even to every particular Article of their Inſtructions, that I doubt not 

but my citing ſo much, verbatim, out of the ſacred Text, will here again be 

troubleſom to the Unmasker. But whether he will venture again to call it 

tedious; muſt be as Nature or Caution happen to have the better ont. Can 

any one Who reads this Commiſſion, unleſs he hath: the Brains as well as the 

Brow of an Unmacker, alledg that the Conciſeneſs of the Hiſtory of the Scrip- 

ture has conceaPd from us thoſe Fundamental Doctrines, which our Saviour 

and his Apoſtles preach'd; but the facred Hiſtorians thought fit by conſent, 

for unconceivable Reaſons, to leave out in the Narrative they give us, of thoſe 

Preachings? This Paſſage here, wholly. confateth that. They could preach © 

nothing but what they were ſent to preach: And that we ſee is contained in 

theſe; - words, Preach, ſaying, the Kingdom of Heaves is at hand. Heal the © 

Sick, cleanſe the Lepers, raiſe the Dead, caſt out Devils; 3. e. acquaint them 

that the Kingdom of the Meſſab is come, and let them know by the Mira- 

cles you do in my Name, that I am that Ring and Deliverer they expect. 

If there were any other neceſſary Articles that were to de beliey d, for the 

Wanne the loft Sheep, they were ſent to, can one! think that St. Matthew, 

who ſets down ſo minutely every Circumſtance of their Commiſſion, would 

have omitted the moſt important and material of it ? He was an Ear-wit⸗ 
neſs, and one that was ſent; and ſo (without ſuppoſing him inſpir'd) could 
not be miſled by the ſhort account he might receive ford others, who by 
their own, or others Forgetfulneſs, inight have drop'd thoſe other Fundamen- 
tal Articles, that the Apoſtles were ordet'd to preach. e he | 

The very like account St. Luke gives us of our Saviour's Commiſſion to the” 

Seventy, Chap. X. 1—16. After theſe things the Lord appointed other "ſeventy alſo, 

| and ſent them two and two before his Face, into every City and Place whither he 
himſelf would come. Therefore ſaid he unto them, The Harveſt truly is great, but 


- 


the Labourers are few: Pray ye therefore the Lord of the Harveſt, that he would 
ſend forth \Labaurers inte his Harveſt. Go your ways: behold I ſend you forth as 
Lambs among Wolves. Carry neither Purſe, nor Scrip, nor Shoes : and ſalute no 
Man by the way. And into whatſoever Houſe ye enter, firſt ſay, Peace be to this 
Houſe. And if the Sen of Peace be there, your Peace ſhall reſt upon it; if not, it 
ſhall return to yon again. And in the ſame Houſe remain eating and drinking ſuch 
things as they give: for the Labourer is worthy of his Hire, Go not from Houſe 
ro Houſe. And into whatſoever City ye enter and they receive You, eat ſuch things 
4s are ſet before you. And heal the Sick that are therein, and SAY UNTO 
THEM, THE KINGDOM OF GOD ISCOME NIGH UNTO 
10 . But in whatſoever City ye enter, and they receive you not, £0 your ways 
| out into the Streets of the ſame, and ſay, Even the very Duſt of your City which 
cleaveth on us, we do wipe off againſt you: Notwithſtanding be ye ſure of this, 
that the Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. But 1 ſay unto you, that it (ball 
be more tolerable in that 1 for Sodom, than for that City. Wo unto thee Cho- 
razin, wo unte thee Bethſaida: For if the mighty Works had been dane in Tyre 
and Sidon, which have been done in you, they had a great while ago repented, ſitting 
in Sackcloth and Aſhes. But it ſhall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the 
Day of Judgment, than for you. And thou Capernaum, which art exalted to 
Heaven, | ſhalt be thruſt down to Hell, He that heareth you, htareth me: and 
be that deſpiſeth you, deſpiſeth me: and be that deſpiſeth me, deſpiſeth him that 
h Our Saviour's Commiſſion here to the Seventy, whom he ſent to preach, is 
ſo exactly conformable to that which he had before given to the Twelve 
Apoſtles, that there needs but this one thing more to be obſery*d, to convince 
any one that they were ſent to convert their Hearers to this ſole Belief, That 
the Kingdom of the Meſſiah was come, and that Feſus was the Meſſiah : And 
that the Hiſtorians of the New Teſtament are not {o conciſe in their Account 
of this matter, that they would have omitted any other neceſſary Articles of 
Belief that had been given to the Seventy in Commiſſion. That which I mean 
is, the Kingdom of the Meſſiah is twice mention'd in it to be come, verſ. 4 | 
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quir d, is to beg, not prove the Queſtion. 
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and 1 1 If here were -other Articles given. them by*gur, Saviour to- propoſe -. 
to their Hearers, St. Lake muſt be yery fond of this ane, Article, when for 
Conciſeneſs ſake, leaving out the other Fundamental Articles that our Saviour 
gave them in charge td preach, he repeats this more than oncte .. 
The Unmasker's third articular, 5. 76. begins thus: Thiz alſa muſt beo thought 
1 ſeveral Parts and Members of the' Chriftian Faith, yer they 
9.0 alk; occur in any one. place, 9 Scyipture. Something „is in it (Whether 
owing 10 his Will, or Underſtabding, 1 ſhall not enqnirc) that the Vamasker | 
always, delivers himiſelf in doubtful and ambignons Ternis. It had been as 
eaſſ for him to haye ſaid, There are ſeveral Articles of the Chriſtian Faith 
nebeſſary to be belie vd to make a Man a Chriſtian, as to ſay, (as he does here) 
There are \ſeveral Parts and Members of the Chriſtian Faith.,, Bat as a evidence - 


of the Clearnels:of-bis Notions, or the Fairneſs bf, his Arguing, he always reſts - 


in, generals. | There are, I grant, ſeveral Parts and Members of. the Chriſtian - 
Faith; which do no more occur in any ene place of, Scripture, than the whole . 
New: Teſtament can be ſaid. to occur in any, one plate pere For every 
Propoſition deliver d in the New: Teſtament, for Divine Revelation, is 4 Part © 
and Member of i the . Faith, But tis not thoſe Parti and Members of rhe 
Chriſtian Faith we are peaking of; but only ſuch Parts and, Members of the 
Chriſtian Faith, as are abſolutely neceſſary to be beliey'd by every Man, before 
he can be à Chriſtian. And in that ſenſe 1 deny his Aſſettien to be true, vi. 
That. theg . do not occur in any one place of Scripture: For they do all occur 
in that firſt Sermon of St. Peter, As H. 11. by which, three Thouſand were 
at that time brought into the Church, and that, in theſe words: Therefore let 
all the Houſe of Ifrael tnom afſuredly, that. God. bath made that ſame Jeſus, whom 
van haue crueified, Lord and, Chriſt. Repent and be baptized every one of you in the 
Name of Teſus Chriſt. Here is the Doctrine of Jeſus. the Meſiab,. the Lord 
aud of Repentance, propos d to thoſe who. already believe one Gd; which, I 
* are all the parts of. the Chriſtian Faith neceſfary to be receiv'd to make 
a Man a Chriſtian. To ſuppoſe, as the Unmasker does here, that more is re- 
If he diſputes this Collection of mine out of that Sermon of St, Peter, I will 'give. 
him a more authentiek Collection of the neceſſary parts of the Chriſtian Faith, 
from an Author that he Will not queſtion. Let him look Ingo 4h: XX. 20, &. 
and ther&he will find St. Paul ſaying thus to the Elders of Epheſus, whom he 
was taking his laſt leave of, with an Aſſurance that he ſhould never ſee them. 
again: I have kept hack nothing that was profitable. unto you 5, but have ſhew'd you, 
. and from Houſe to Houſe, teſtifying both to the Fews, 
5 Ve to the-Greeks, Repentance tomards God, and Faith ET, our. Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. If St. Paul knew. What was neceſſary to make a Chriſtian, here it is: 
Here he Gr he knew how to do it, for tis plain from his words he deſign'd 
to % it) has ok it together. But there is a greater yet than St. Paul, who 
has brought alf the parts of Faith neceſſary to Salvation into one place; I'mean 
our Saviour himſelf, John, XVII. 13, in theſe words: Thr, 5s Life eternal, that 
they mig ht know thee the only true God, and Feſus Chriſt mham thou haſt ſent. 
But the Unmacker goes on: ' Therefore when Pi Places, only. one ſingle part 


* places, mhich make mention 15 


thy Heart, that God hath rai#d him (i. e. the Lord 7 
fool uf ſaved, . Here M DATE of Fai 

eauſe it is of ſo great ance in Chriſhi 
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— 
— 


be ſuppos 
ll X 


Faith, 5. e. as I have 5 —_ taking him to be our King, with 
Lncere Sabmiſſion to the Laws of his Kingdom, is all that is requir'd to 
make a Man a Chriſtian; for this includes Repentagce too, The belieying him 
therefore to be the Meſſiah, is very often, and with great reaſon, put _ — 

ait 


Reaſorableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


Faith and Repentance too; which are ſometimes ſet down ſingly, where one 
is put for both, as implying the other: and ſotnetimes they are both men- 
tion'd ; and then Faith, as contradiſtingaiſ'd- to Repentance, is taken for a 
ſimple Aſſent of the Mind to this Truth, That Fiſus is the Heſiah. Now 
this Faith is variouſly: expreſſed in Scriptare. 9 

There are ſome particulars in the Hiſtory of our Saviour, allow'd te be 
ſo peculiarly appropriated ts the Aeſſiah, ſuch incommunicable Marks of him, 
that to believe them of Jeſis of Nazareth was in effe& the ſame, as to believe 
him to be the Meſſiah, and ſo are put to expreſs it. The principal of theſe 
is his ReſurreQion from the Dead; which being the great and demonſtrative 
Proof of his being the Meſſiah; tis not at all ſtrange: that the believing his 
Reſurrection ſhould: be put for believing him to be the A, ſince the de- 
claring his Reſurrection, was a declaring him to be the Meſſiah. For thus St. 
Paul argues, As XIII. 32, 33. We declare unto you good Tidings, or, we preach 
the Goſpel to you, [for ſo the word ſignifies] how that the Promm ſe that thai made 
unto the Fathers, God hath fulfilled the ſame unto us their Child#en, in that he 
bath raiſed up Feſur again. The Force of which Argument lies in this, That 
if Feſus was raifed from the dead, then he was certainly the Meſſiah: And 
thus the Promiſe of the Meſſiab was fulfilled, in raiſing Jeſus from the dead. 
The like Argument St. Paul uſeth, 1 Cor. XV. 17, If Chriſt be not raiſed, your 


Faith is vain, you are yet itt Sins; i. e. if Jeſus be not riſen from the dead, 


he is not the Meſoah,: your believing it is in vain, and you will receive no bene- 
fit by that Faith. And ſo likewiſe from the ſame Argument of his Reſurrec- 
tion, he at Theſſalonioa proves him to be the Meſſiah, Acts XVII. 2, 3. And 


Paul, as bis manner was, wem into the Synagogue, and three Sabbath Days reaſoned 
with the Jews out of the Scriptures, opening and alledging that the Meſſiah muſt needs 


have ſuffer d, and riſen again from the dead : Arid that this Feſus, whom I preach 
unto yon, 3s the Meſſiah. | | 
The neceſſary Connection of theſe two, that if he roſe from the Dead; he was 
the Meſſiah; and if he roſe not from the Dead, he was not the Meſſiah 3 the 
chief Prieft and Phariſees that had: proſecuted him to Death, underſtood very 
well: who therefore came together uiito Pilate, ſchisg, Sir, we remember that that 
Deceiver ſaid, whilſt he was yet alive, After three Days I will riſe again. Com- 
mand therefore that the Sepulchre be made ſure unto the third Day, left his Diſciples 
come by Night and ſteal him away, and ſay unto the People, he 5s riſen from the 
Dead: So the laſt Error ſhall be worſe than the firſt. The Error they here ſpeak 
of, 'tis plain, was the Opinion, that he was the Meſſiah. To ſtop that Be- 
lief, which his Miractes' had procured him amongſt the People, they had got 
him put to Death: But if after that, it ſnould be believed, that he roſe again 
from the Dead, this Demonftration that he was the Meſſiah; would but eſta- 
bliſh what they had labonr'd to deſtroy, by his Death : Since no one, who be- 
liev'd his Reſurrection, could doubt of his being the Meſſiab. | 
Tis not at all therefore to be wonder'd, that his Reſurrection, his Aſcenſion, 
his Rule and Dominion, and his coming to judg the Quick and the Dead, which 
are Characteriſtical Marks of the Aleſſiab, and belong peculiarly to him, ſhould 
ſometimes in Scripture be put alone, as ſuffſcient Deſcriptions of the Meſſiah; 
and the believing them of bim, put for believing him to be the Meſſab. Thus, 
Act, X. our Saviour in Peter's Difcourſe' to Cornelius, when he brought him 
the Goſpel, is deſcrib'd to be the Meſſiah, by his Miracles, Death, Reſurrection, 
Dominion, and coming to judg the Quick and the Dead. | 
- Theſe, (which in my Reaſonableneſs of Chriftianiry, I have upon this ground 
taken the liberty to call concomit ant Articles) where they are fet alone for the 
Faith to which Salvation is promis'd, plainly fignify the believinig Jeſus to be 
the Meſfab, that Fundamental Article which Nas the Promiſe of Life; and 
ſo give no Foundation at all for what the Vnmarter ſays, in theſe words: Here 
one Article of Faith, viz. the Balief of Chriffs Ræſurrettion (beeauſe it is of fo 


great Iniport ance its Chriſtiatity ) 3s only mention d; but all the tinſ be fappor'd, 


auſfe thiy are mention d in other plates. 


1. If alb the teſt be of abſlure and indifpenſiibie Neceſſiey to be be- 


liev'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, a# the reſt art every one of them of equal 
Importance. For things of equal Nexeſſity to any End, are of eee 


As, Second Vindication of the 


to that End. But here the Truth forc'd its way-unawares from the Unmasker. 
Our Saviour's Reſurrection, for the Reaſon I have given, is truly of great Im- 
portance in Chriſtianity; ſo great, that his being or not being the Meſſiah ſtands 
or falls with it: So that theſe two important Articles are inſeparable, and in 
effect make but one. For ſince that time, believe one, and you believe both; 
deny one of them, and you can believe neither. If the Unmacker can ſhew me 
any one of the Articles in his Liſt, which is not of this great Importance, men- 
tion'd alone with a Promiſe. of Salvation for. believing it, I will grant him to 
have; ſome colour for what he ſays here. But where is to be found in the 
Scripture any ſuch Expreſſion as this; If thou. ſhalt believe with thy Heart the 
Corruption and S of human Nature, thou ſhalt be ſaved? or the like. 
This place therefore out of the Romans. makes not for, but againſt his Liſt of 
neceſſary Articles. One of them alone he cannot ſhew me any where ſet 
down, with a Suppoſition of the reſt, as having Salvation promis'd to it. Tho 
it be true, that that one which alone is abſolutely neceſſary to be ſuperadded to 
the Belief. of one God, is in divers places differently expreſs'd. 

That which he ſubjoins, as a Conſequence of what he had ſaid, is a farther 
Proof of this: And conſequently, ſays he, if we would give an impartial Account of 
our Belief, we muſt conſult thoſe places : And they are not all together, but diſperſed 
here and there. Wherefore we muſt look them out, and acquaint our ſelves with the 
ſeveral particulars which make up our Belief, and render it entire and conſummate. 

- Anſw. Never was Man conſtanter to a looſe way of talking. The Queſtion 
is only about Articles neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian : 
And here he talks of the ſeveral Particulars which make up our Belief, and ren- 
der it intire and conſummate ;, confounding, as he did before, Eſſential and Inte- 
gral parts, which it ſeems he cannot diſtinguiſh. Our Faith is true and ſaving, 
when it is ſuch as God, by the new Covenant, requires it to be: But it is not 
intire and conſummate, till we explicitly believe all the Truths contain'd in the 
Word of God. For the whole Revelation of Truth in the Scripture, being 
the proper and intire Object of Faith; our Faith cannot be intire and conſum- 
mate, till it be adequate to its proper Object, which is the whole divine Reve- 
lation contain'd in the Scripture: And ſo to make our Faith intire and con- 
ſummate, we muſt not look out thoſe places, which he ſays, are not all together. 
To talk of looking out, and culling of places, is Nonſenſe, where the whole 
Scripture alone, can make up our Belief, and render it intire and conſummate : 
Which no one, I think, can hope for in this frail State of Ignorance and 
Error. To make the Unmaster ſpeak Senſe, and to the purpoſe here, we 
muſt underſtand him thus: That sf we will give an impartial account of the Ar- 
ticles that are neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, we muſt 
conſult thoſe places where they are, for they are nat all together, but diſperſed here 
and there; wherefore we muſt look: them out, and acquaint our ſelves with the 
ſeveral particulars which make up the Fundamental Articles of our Belief, and 
will render a Catalogue of them intire and conſummate. If his Suppoſition be 
true, I grant his Method: to be reaſonable, and upon that 1 join Iſſue with 
him. Let him thus give us an impartial Account of our Belief ;, let him acquaint 
us with the ſeveral Particulars which make up a Chriſtian's Belief, and render it 
intire and conſummate. Till he has done this, let him not talk thus in the 
Air of a Method, that will not do: let him not reproach me, as he does, for 
not taking a conrſe, by. which he himſelf cannot do, what he reviles me for 
failing in. But our haſty Author, ſays he, took another courſe, and thereby de- 
ceiv'd himſelf, and unhappily deceiv d others. If it be ſo, 1 deſire the Unmascker 
to take the courſe he propoſes, and thereby undeceive me, and others; and 
acquaint us with the ſeveral Particulars which make up a Chriſtian's Belief, and 
render it intire and conſummate : For I am willing to be undeceiv'd : but till he 
has done that, and ſhewn us by the ſucceſs of it, that his courſe is better, he 
cannot blame us for following that courſe we have done. E 
I come now to his fourth and laſt Particular, p. 78. which he ſays, is the 
main Anſwer to the Objection; and therefore I ſhall: ſet it down in his own 
words intire as it ſtands together. This, ſays he, muſt be born in our Minds, 
that Chriſtianity was erected by degrees, according to that Prediction and Promiſe 
of our Saviour, that the Spirit ſhould teach them all things, John XIV. 26. on 
| | that 


were nat Cl EST 


his Mask, and to that purpoſe, 5 

1. b ask him how he can tell, that all the neceſſary Doctrines were obſcurely 
publiſh'd, Or, in part diſcover 4? For an obſcure publiſhing, a Diſcovery in part, 
is oppaſed to, and intimated in wor clearly publiſh'd, not fully diſcover'd. And 
if a clear and full Diſcovery be all that he denies to them, Lak ö 


XXXVII. Which thoſe Fundamental Articles are, which were obſcurely publiſbd, 
but not fully diſcaver'd, in our Saviour's Time? 5 570m 


And next, I ſhall deſire him to tell me, 
XXXVIII. Whether: there are any Articles neceſſary to; „ elne ads 2 


Man a Chriſtian, that were not diſcover' d at all in our Saviour's Time; and 


which they are ? 


If he cannot ſhew theſe diſtinctly, it is plain he talks at random about them; 
but has no clear and diſtinct Conception of thoſe that were publiſh'd, or not 
publiſh'd, clearly or obſcurely diſcover'd, in our Saviour's Time. It was ne- 


ceſſary for him to ſay ſomething, for thoſe his pretended neceſſary Articles, 


which are not to be fonnd any where propogd in the Preaching of our Saviour 


and his Apoſtles, to their yet Unbelieving Auditors; and therefore he ſays, 


We are not to think all the neceſſary Doctrines of the Chriſtian Religion were clearly 
publiſh'd to the World in our Saviour's Time. But he barely 452 it, without 
giving any Reaſon, why we are not to think ſo. It is enough that it is neceſſary 
to his Hypotheſis. He ſays, we are not to think ſo, and we are preſently bound 
not ta think ſo. Elſe from another Man, that did not uſurp an Authority 
over our Thoughts, it would have requir'd ſome Reaſon to make them think, 
that ſomething more was requir'd to make a Man a Chriſtian after, than in 
our Sayiour's Time. For, as I take it, it is not a very probable, much leſs a 
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- A Second Vindication of the | 
ſelf-evident Propoſition, to be receiv'd without Proof, That there was ſome- 
thing neceſſary for that Time, to make a Man a Chriſtian, and ſomething more 
that was neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian in the ſucceeding Time. 

However, ſince this great Maſter fays we ought to think ſo, let us in Obe- 
dience think ſo as well as we can; till he vouchſafes to give us ſome Reaſon 
to think, that there was more requir'd to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſ- 
tian in the ſucceeding time, than in our Saviour's. This, inſtead of removing, 
does but increaſe the Difficulty : For if more were neceſſary to be believed 
to make a Man a Chriſtian after our Saviour's time, than was during his Life; 
how comes it, that no more was propos'd by the Apoſtles in their Preaching 


to Vabelievers for the making them Chriſtians, after our Saviour's Death, 


than there was before; even this one Article, that he was the Meſſiah? For 
I defire the Unmacker to ſhew me any of thoſe Articles mention'd in his 
Liſt (except the Reſurrection and Aſcenſion. of our Saviour, which were inter- 
vening Matters of Fact, evidencing him to be the Meſſiah) that were propos'd 
by the Apoſtles, after our Saviour's time, to their Unbelieving Hearers, to 
make them Chriſtians. This one Doctrine, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, was 
that which was propos d in our Saviour's time to be believ'd, as neceflary to 
make a Man a Chriſtian : The ſame Doctrine was likewiſe what was propos'd 
afterwards, in the preaching of the Apoſtles to Uabelievers, to make them 
Chriſtians.” 1 Bhi 

1 grant this was more clearly propos'd after, than in our Saviour's time: 
but in both of them it was all that was propos d to the Believers of one God, 
to make them Chriſtians. Let him ſhew, that there were any other propos'd 
in, or after our Saviour's time, to be believ'd, to make Unbelie vers Chriſtians. 
If he means by neceſſary Articles publiſh'd to the World, the other Doctrines con- 
tain'd in the Epiſtles; I grant they are all of them neceſſary Articles to be 
believ'd by every Chriſtian, as far as he underſtands them, But I deny, that they 
were propos'd to thoſe they were writ to, as neceſſary to make them Chriſ- 
tians, for this demonſtrative Reaſon 3 Becauſe they were Chriſtians already. 
For example, Many Doctrines proving, and explaining, and giving a farther 
Light into the Goſpel, are publiſf'd in the Epiſtles to the Corinthians and Theſ- 
ſalonians. Theſe are all of Divine Authority, and none of them may be diſ- 
believ'd by any one who is a Chriſtian: But yet what was propos'd or pub- 
liſh'd to both the Corinthians and Theſſalonians to make them Chriſtians, was 
only this Doctrine, That Feſ#ws was the Meſſiah: as may be ſeen, Act, XVII, 
XVIII. This then was the Doctrine neceſſary to make Men Chriſtians in our 
Saviour's time; and this the only Doctrine neceſſary to make Unbelievers 


Chriſtians after our Saviour's time. The only difference was, that it was 


more clearly propos'd after, than before his Aſcenſion: the Reaſon whereof 
has been ſufficiently explain'd. But any other Doctrine but this, propos'd 
clearly or obſcurely, in, or after our Saviour's time, as neceſlary to be believed 
to make Unbelievers Chriſtians, That remains yet to be ſhewn, 

When the Unmasker ſpeaks of the DoQrines that were neceſſary for the ſuc- 
ceeding time after our Saviour, he is in doubt whether he ſhould ſay they were 
or were not diſcover d in our Saviour's time; and how far they were then aiſ- 
cover d: and therefore he ſays, Some of them were not then diſcover d, or at leaſt 
not 2 We muſt here excuſe the doubtfulneſs of his talking, concerning 
the diſcovery of his other neceſſary Articles. For how could he ſay they were 
diſcover'd or not diſcover'd, clearly or obſcurely, fully or nor fully; when 
he does not yet know them all, nor can tell us, what thoſe neceſſary Articles 
are? If he does know them, let him give us a Lift of them, and then we 


_ ſhall fee eaſily whether they were at all publiſh'd or diſcover'd in our Saviour's 


time. If there are ſome of them that were not at all diſcover'd in our Sa- 
viour's time, let him ſpeak it out, and leave ſhifting: And if ſome of thoſe 
that were not neceſſary for our Saviour's time, but for the ſucceeding one only, were 
yet diſcover'd in our Saviour's time, why were they not neceſſary to be be- 
liev'd in that time? But the truth is, he knows not what theſe Doctrines ne- 
ceſlary for ſucceeding Times are, and therefore can ſay nothing poſitive about 
their Diſcovery. And for thoſe that he has ſet down, as ſoon as he ſhall name 
any one of them to be of the number of thoſe nor neceſſary for our _ 
215 | | Dime, 
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time, but nec eſſa for the ſucceeding one, it will preſently a r, either t 
it was diſcover'd in our viour's Pie; and then 175 every for me 
Time as the — or elſe, that it-was'ndt- diſtover'd in his Time, nor 
to ſeveral Converts after his Time, before they were made Chriſtians; and 
therefore iĩt was no more neceſſary to be believed to make a Man à Chriſtian 
in the ſucceeding, than it was in our Saviour's Time. However, general Po- 
ſitions and Diſtinctions without a Foundation, ſerve for ſhew, and to beguile 

unwary and inattentive Readers. if 113%) 399g! ct 20819 1.151 
2. Having thus minded him, that the Queſtlon is about Articles of Faith ne- 
ceſſaty to be explicitly and diſtin y believ'd to make a Man à Chriſtian; 1 
then, in the next place, demand of him to tell me, f 5-150 03 


| XXXIX. Whether or no all the Articles neveſſary now to be diſtinkiy ani expli- 
eil belie v' d to malt auy Man 4 Chriſtian, were diſtinctiy and explicitly pub- 
liſWd or diſcover d in our Saviour s Tine. 


And then I ſhall deſire to know of him 
XL. A Reaſon why they were not. 


e l i tis 57364} & | Bs q 71 $ | 
Thoſe that he inſtances in, of Chris Death and Reſurrection, will not help 
him one jot: for they are not new Doctrines reveal'd, new Myſteries diſcover'd ; 


but Matters of Fact, which happen'd to our Saviour in their due Time, to 


compleat in him the Character and Predictions of the Meſſiab and demon- 
ſtrate him to be the Deliverer promis'd. Theſe are recorded of him by the 
Spirit of God in Holy Writ, but are no more neceſſary to be believ'd to make 
a Man à Chriſtian, than any otlier part of Divine Revelation, but as far as 


they have an immediate Connexion with his being the Meſſiah, and cannot be 


denied without denying him to be the Meſſiah: And therefore this Article of 
his Reſurrection (which ſuppoſes his Death) and ſuch other Propoſitions as 
are convertible with his being the Meſſiah, are, as they very well may be, put 
- his _”y the Meſſiah; and as I have ſhew'd, propog'd to be believed in the 

ace of it. 7 10 7 15 ; 16 
: All that is reveaPd in Scripture has a conſequential Neceſſity of being be- 
liev'd by all thofe, to whom it is propos'd; becauſe it is of Divine Authority, 
one part as much as another. And in this ſenſe all the Divine Truths in the 
inſpired Writings are Fundamental and Neceſſary to be believ'd. But then this 
will deſtroy our Unmacker's ſelect number of Fundamental Articles: and the 
choiceſt and ſublimeſt Truths of Chriſtianity, which he tells us, are to be met with 
in the Epiſtles, will not be more neceſſary to be believed than any, which he 


may think the commoneſt or meaneſt Truths in any of the Epiſtles or the Goſ- 


pels. Whatſoever part of Divine Revelation, whether reveal'd before, or in, 
or after our Saviour's Time; whether it contain (according to the diſtinction 
of our Unmasker's nice Palate) choice or common, ſublime or not ſublime 
Truths, is neceſſary to be believ'd by every one, to whom it is propos'd, as far 
as he underſtands what is propos d. But God, by Jeſus Chriſt, has entred into 
a Covenant of Grace with Mankind; a Covenant of Faith, inſtead of that of 
Works, wherein ſome Truths are abſolutely neceſſary to be explicitly believ'd 
by them to make Men Chriſtians ; and therefore thoſe Truths are neceſſary to 
be known, and conſequently neceſſary to be propos'd to them to make them 
Chriſtians. This is peculiar to them to make Men Chriſtians. For all Men, 
as Men, are under a neceſſary Obligation to believe what God propoſes to 
them to be believed: But there being certain diſtinguiſhing Truths which be- 
long to the Covenant of the Goſpel, which if Men know not, they cannot be 
Chriſtians; and they being ſome of them ſuch as cannot be known without 
being propos'd: thoſe; and thoſe only, are the neceſſary Doctrines of Chriſtia- 
3 ſpeak of; without a Knowledg of, and Aſſent to which, no Man can be 

To come therefore to a clear Deciſion of this Controverſy, I deſire the Un- 
master to tell me, nern 91 | 53) g 4 2 ; 
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For, 1 54 Argument (which in another place he uſes for ſome of them, 
and tiny b&lopgs to them al) bi. That they were reveal'd and written there 
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XLII. 2. Or whether it he anly thet wne-drevele-of Feſur being the Meſſiah, mbich 
the Hiltem ef our Savieur and hit Apoſtles Freaching has, with fuch 4 feculiar 
ene e e eee e ee ho 


| diſtin ion, every where propos d? T r 


XLIV. 3. Or whether the Doctrines neceſſary te he propos d to every one to make 
him a Chriſtian, be any Set of Truths between theſe two? 


And if he ſays this latter, then I muſt ask him, 
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The Vronacher makes 3: great Noiſe, and hopes to give bis unwary, tho well- 
meaning Readers, odd Thoughts, and ſtrong Impreſſions againſt my Book, by 
geclaiming againſt my /ank Faith, and my narroming of Chriſtianity to one Ar- 
Fiche Pkich, as he ſays, is the next way to reduce it to von. Bat when it 
1s Konßcer d, it will be found, that * be that narretws Chriſtianity: -- The 
umaszer, as it he were Arbiter and Diſpenſer of the Oracles of Gad, takes 
upon him to ſingle out ſome Texts of Scripture; and, where the werds of 
Sctip rege will, not ſerve his ta N, to, impoſe on us. his Interpretations and De- 
guck ions as peceſlary Articles ef Faith; which is in effect, to make them of equal 
Authoruy with: the unqueſtionable Word of God. And: thus, partly: in the 
Werds of Scripture, and partly ia Words of his on, he makes a Set of Fun- 
damentals, wih an eauluſſen of all the other Truths deliver'd by the Spirit of 
God, in the Bible; tho all the reſt he of the fame Divine Antharity and Ori- 
ginal, and qught therefore all equally, as far as they are underſtoad by every 
Coriſyan; te be believ'd. I tell him, and I. deſire him to take notice of it, 
God has ge where given him an Anthority thus to garble the inſpir'd Wri- 
tings gf the Haly Seriptates. Every part of it is bis Word, and aught every 
part of it to he hbeliex'd hy every Chriſtian Man, according as God mall inable 
him £0, underſtand it. lx ought not to be narrow d to the Cut of the Wnmasker's 
peculiar Syſtem; tis a Preſumption af the — p63 nature, for him thus to 
405 to. his awn Fancy, to eſtabliſh a Set ot Fundamental Arti- 
les, I big is te diminiſh; the Authority af the Word af Gad, to fer up his 
owoz and create a Reverence to bis Syſtem, from which the ſeveral parts of 
Divine //Revelations are ta receive their Weight, Dignity: and Authority. 
Thoſe Faſſages of Holy Writ which ſuit with that, are; Fundamental, Choice, 
Sublime and Naceſſary; the reſt of the Scripture (as af no great moment) is not 
Fundamental, is not-neceſſary' to be belie vd, may de neglected, or muſt be tor- 
tur d to comply with an Analogy: of Faith af bis own making. But tho he 
retend to a certain Set ef Fundamentals, yet to ſhew. the Vanity, and Impu- 
— ; of that Pretence, he eanndt tell us Which they are; and therefore in vain 
cantends for a Cresd he knows not, and is yet no wbere. He neither does, 
and which is more, 1 tell him he never can give us a Collection of his Funda- 
metals getber'd opDn his Principles, out of the-Scripture, with the Rejection 
of all the reſt as not Fundamental. He does not obſerve the diſſerence there 
is between what is neceſſary to be believed by every Man to make him a 
1.17 Fred © .' Chriſtian, 


Reaſonableneſs of Cbviſtianity, dec. 


briftian and what is requir'd to be believ'd by every Chriſtian. The firſt of 


C 

theſe is what, by the Covenant of the Goſpel, is neceſſary to be known, and 
canſequently to be propogd to every Man, to make him a Chriſtian: The latter 
| Is no leſs than the whole Revelation of God; all the Divine Truths contain'd in 
Holy Scripture; which every Chriſtian Man is under a neceſlity to believe, fo 
far as it ſhall pleaſe God, upon his ſerious and conſtant. endeavours, to en- 


11 


| giren his Mind to underſtand them. 5 1 

The Preaching of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, has ſufficiently taught us 
what is neceſſary to be propos'd to every Man, to make him a Chriſtian. He 
That believes him to be the promis'd Ae, takes Jeſus for his Kings and re- 
Fes of his former Sins, fincerely reſolves to liye for the future, in obe- 
dience to his Laws, is a Subject of his Kingdom, is a Chriſtian. If he be not, 
1 deſire the Unmasker to tell me, what more is requiſite to make him ſo. Till 
he does that, I reſt ſatisfy'd, that this is all that was at firſt, and is ſtill neceſ- 


ſary to make a Man a Chriſtian. 


\ This, tho it be contain'd in a few words, and thoſe not hard to be unders 
ſtood; tho it be in one voluntary Act of the Mind xelinquiſhing all irregular 


Courſes, and ſubmitting it ſelf to the rule of him, whom God had ſent to be 


our King, and promis'd to be our Saviour: yet it having relation to the Race 
of Mankind, from the firſt Man Adam, to the end of the World; it being a 
Contrivance, wherein God has diſplay'd ſo much of his Wiſdom: and /Gwod- 
neſs to the corrupt and loft Sons of Men, and it beit g a Deſign to which the 
Almighty had a peculiar regard in the whole Coaltieation and Oeconomy of 
the Fews, as well as in the Erophedey and. Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament: 
This was a Foundation capable of large Superſtractures. 1. In explaining the 
Occaſion, Neceſſity, Uſe and End of bis Coming, 2. Next, in proviag him 
ro be the Perſon promis'd,. by a Correſpondence of his Birth, Life, Sufferings, 
Heſs and Reſurrection, to all thoſe Prophecies and Types of him, which 
ad given the expectation of ſuch a Deliverer, and to thoſe Deſcriptions. of 
him.whereby he might be known, when he did come. g. In the:Difcorery 
of the Sort, Conſtitution, Extent, and Management of his Kingdom. 4. In 
ſhewing from what we are deliver'd by him, and how that Deliverance is 
wrought out, and what are the Conſequences of it. ix zi 
_ Theſe, and a great many more the like, afford great numbers of Truths 
deliver'd both in the Hiſtorical, Epiſtolary, and Prophetical Writings of the 
New Teſtament, wherein the Myſteries of the Goſpel hidden from former 
Ages were diſcover'd ; and that more fully, 1 grants after the ponriog out of 
the Holy Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles. But could no body. take Chriſt for their 
Promis'd King, and reſolve to obey him, unleſs he underſtood all the Truths that 
concern'd his Kingdom, or, as I may ſay, Myſteries of State of it? The truth 
of the contrary is manifeſt out of the plain and uniform preaching of the Apoſ- 
tles, after they had receiv'd the Holy Ghoſt, that was to guide them into all 
Truth. Nay, after the writing of thoſe Epiſtles, wherein were contain'd 
the Unmacker's ſublimeſt Truths; they every where propos'd to Unbelievers 
Jeſus the Meſſiah to be their King, ordaind of God; and to this join'd Repen- 
tance: And this alone they preact'd for the Converſion, of their Unbelieving 
Hearers. As ſoon as any one aſſented to this, he was .pronounc'd à Believer ; 
and theſe inſpir'd Rulers of the Church, theſe infallible Preachers of the Goſpel, 
admitted him into Chriſt's Kingdom by Baptiſm. And this after, long after our 
Saviour's Aſcenſion, when (as our Unmasker expreſſes it) the Holy Ghoſt was to be 
ſent in a ſpecial manner to inlighten Mens Minds, and to diſcover to them the great 
ſeries of Chriſtianity, even as long as the Apoſtles liv'd: And what others 
were to do, who, afterwards were to preach. the Goſpel, St. Paul tells us, 
1 Cer. III. 11. Other Foundation can no Man lay than that is laid, even Feſws the 
Meſſiah. Tho upon this. Foundation Men might build variouſly, things that 
would, or would not hold the touch; yet however, as long as they kept firm 
to this Foundation, they ſhould be ſav'd, as N in the following Verſes. 
And indeed, if all the Doctrines of the Goſpel, which are contain'd in the 
Writings of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, were neceſſary to be underſtood, 
and explicitly believ'd, in the true ſenſe of thoſe. that deliver d them, to make 
a Man a Chriſtian; I doubt whether ever any one, even to this Day, 


Was a 
true 
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true Chriſtian: tho I believe the Unmasker will not deny but that, eber this, 


Chriſtianity (as he expreſſes it) is by certain ſteps climbed to its hege. 
But for this, the Unmacker Fa "Men a convenient and wiſe Remedy, Tis 


— 


but for him to have the Power to declare, which of the Doctrines deliver'd in 


Holy Writ are, and which are not neceſſary to be believ'd, with, an additional 


Power to add others of his own, that he cannot find there; and the buſineſs is 


done. For unleſs this be allow'd him, his Syſtem cannot ſtand: unleſs his 
terptetations be receiv'd for authentick Revelation, we cannot have all Doc- 


trines neceſſary for our time; in truth, we cannot be Chriſtians. . For to this 
only, What he fays concerning the gradual Diſcovery of the Doctrines of . 
pet; tends. We are not to think, ſays he, that all the neceſſary Hoctrines of the 


-Chriftian 2 85 were clearly publiſp d to the World in our Saviour s time Nor 


but thist ul that were neceſſary for that time were publiſh'd z but ſome that were ne- 
ceſſar for the ſucceeding one were not then diſcover d, or at leaſt not ui. 
I muſt here ask the Unmacker a ſhort Queſtion, or two; as Firſt, 


XVI. | Are not all the Doftrines neceſſary for our Time contained in his Syſtem ? 
„%%% Bt ZOE MOU | ID) i199 * ien 38 un 15 
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When he has anſwer'd theſe two plain Queſtions (and an Anſwer to them 


I ſhall expe) the World will then ſee, what be deſigns by Dofrines neceſſary 


— 
. 


for our Saviour, Nm, and Doctrines neceſſary for ſucceeding Times; whether 


+ 


de means any thing elſe by it, but the ſetting up his Syſtem, as the exact Stan- 


dard of che Goſpel, and the true and unalterble. Meaſure ef Chriſtianity, i 


which it ba climb d to its heigle. Noe pF at dani oth. 
Vet not good and ſintere Chriſtians be deceiv'd, nor perplex'd by this Maker 


of another Chriſtianity, than what the infallible Spirit of God. has left us in 


the Scriptures. Tis evident from thence, that whoever takes Jeſus the Meſſiab 


for his King, with a Reſolution to live by his Laws, and does ſincerely re- 
pent as often as he tranſgreſſes any of them, is his Subject; all ſuch are 


Ohriſtians. What they are to know, or believe more, concerning him and 


his Kingdom, when they are his Subjects, he has left upon Record in the 
great and ſacred Code, and Conſtitutions of his Kingdom; I mean in the Holy 


Scriptures. All that is contain'd therein, as coming from the God of Truth, 
they are to receive as Truth, and imbrace as ſach. But ſince it is impoſſible 
explicitly to believe any Propoſition of the Chriſtian Doctrine but what we un- 


derſtand, or in any other Senſe than we underſtand it to have been deliver 'd in; 
an explicit Belief is, or can be requir'd in no Man, of more than what he un- 
derſtands of that Doctrine. And thus, whatſoever upon fair Endeavours he 


= 


- underſtands to be contain'd in that Doctrine, is neceſſary to him to be believ'd : 
nor can he continue a Subject of Chriſt upon other Terms. 5 S 


What he is perſuaded is the meaning of Chriſt his King, 


neaning of Ch in any Expreſ- 
ſion he finds in the Sacred Code; that, by his Allegiance, he is bound to ſub- 
mit his Mind to receive for true, or elſe he denies the Authority of Chriſt, 
and refuſes to believe him: nor can be excus'd, by calling any one on Earth 
Maſter. And hence it is evidently impoſſible for a Chriſtian to underſtand any 
Text in one ſenſe, and believe it in another, by whomſoever dictated. ſt 
All that is contain'd in the infpir'd Writings, is all of Divine Authority, 
muſt all be allow'd' for ſuch, and receivd for Divine and Infallible Truth, by 
every Subject of Chriſt's Kingdom, i. e. every Chriſtian. How comes then 
the Unnaer to diſtinguiſh theſe DiQates of the Holy Spirit into neceſſary and 
not neceſſary 'Truths? I defire him to produce his Commiſſion, whereby he 
hath the Power given him to tell which of the Divine Truths contain'd in the 
Holy: Scripture are of neceſſity to be believ'd, and which not. Who made 
him a Judg or Divider between them? Who gave him this Power over the 
Oracles of God, to ſet up one, and debaſe another at his pleaſure? Some, 
as he thinks fit, are the choice Truths: And what I beſeech him are 3 
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ther? Who made him a Chuſer, where no body can pick and chuſe? Every 
Propoſition there, as far as any Chriſtian can underſtand it, is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to be believ'd: And farther than he does underſtand it, it is impoſſi- 
ble for him to believe it. The Laws of Chriſt's Kingdom do not require Im- 
poſlibilities, for they are all reaſonable, juſt, and good. r 

Some of the Truths deliver'd in Holy Writ are very plain: Tis impoſſible, 
I think, to miſtake their Meaning: And thoſe certainly are all neceſſarxy to be 
explicitly believ'd. Others have more difficulty in them, and are not eaſy to be 
underſtood. Is the Vnmacker appointed Chriſt's Vicegerent here, or the Holy 
Ghoſt's Interpreter, with Authority to pronounce which of theſe are neceſſary 


to be believ'd, and in what ſenſe, and which not ? The Obſcurity that is to 


be found in ſeveral Paſſages of the Scripture, the Difficulties that cover and 
perplex the Meaning of ſeveral Texts, demand of every Chriſtian, Study, 
Diligence, and Attention in reading and hearing the Scriptures z in comparing 


and examining them; and receiving what light he can from all manner of 
helps, to underſtand theſe Books, wherein are contain'd the Words of Life. 


This the Vnmacker, and every one is to do for himſelf; and thereby find out 


what is neceſſary for him to believe. But 1do not know that the Unmasker is 
to underſtand and interpret for me, more than 1 for him. If be has ſach a 
Power, I deſire him to produce it. Till then, I can acknowledg no other in- 


fallible, but that Guide, which he dire&s me to himſelf here in theſe Words; 


According to our Saviour s Promiſe, the Holy Ghoſt was to be ſent in a ſpecial man- 


ner to enlighten Mens Minds, and to diſcover to them the great Myſteries of Chri- 
ſtianity. For whether by Alen he here means thoſe on whom the Holy Ghoſt. 
was ſo eminently pour'd out, Acts II. or whether he means by theſe Words, 


that ſpecial Aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, whereby ,particular Men, to the 
end of the World, are to be led into the Truth, by opening their Under- 
ſtandings, that they may underſtand the Scriptures (for he always loves to 
ſpeak doubtfully and indefinitely) I know no other infallible Guide, but the 


Spirit of God in the Scriptures. Nor has God left it in my Choice, to take 


any Man for ſach. If he had, I ſhould think the Unmasker the unlikelieſt to be 
he, and the laſt Man in the World to be choſen for that Guide: And herein I 
appeal to any ſober Chriſtian, who hath read what the Unmasker has with ſo 
little Truth and Decency (for *tis not always Mens fault if they have not Senſe) 
writ upon this Queſtion, whether he would not be of the ſame mind? 

But yet as very an Unmacker as he is, he will be extremely apt to call you 
Names, nay to declare you no Chriſtian ; and boldly affirm you have no Chri- 
ſtianity, if you will not ſwallow it juſt as it is of his Cooking. You muſt take 
it juſt as he has been pleas'd to doſe it; no more, nor no leſs, than what is in 
his Syſtem. He hath put himſelf into the Throne of Chriſt, and pretends to 
tell you which are, and which are not the indiſpenſable Laws of his Kingdom : 
Which Parts of his Divine Revelation you muſt neceſſarily know, underſtand, 
and believe, and in what ſenſe; and which you need not trouble your head 
about, but may paſs by as not neceſlary to be beliey'd. He will tell you that 
ſome of his neceſſary Articles are Myſteries, and yet (as he does p. 115. of his 
Thoughts concerning the Cauſes of Atheiſm) that they are eaſy to be underſtood by 
any Man, when explain'd to him. In anſwer to that, I demanded of him 
« who was to explain them? The papif's I told him, would explain ſome 
t of. them one way, and the Reform'd another; the Remonſtrants and Anti- 
« Remonſtrants give them different Senſes; and probably the Trinztarians and 
« Unitarians will profeſs, that they underſtand not each other's Explications.” 


But to this, in his Reply, he has not vouchſafed to give me any Anſwer ; which 


yet I expect, and 1 will tell him why : becauſe as there are different Explainers, 
there will be different Fundamentals. And therefore, unleſs he can ſhew his 
Authority to be the ſole Explainer of Fundamentals, he will in vain make 


ſuch a pudder about his Fundamentals. Another Explainer, of as good Au- 


thority as he, will ſet up others againſt them. And what then ſhall we be the 
better for all this ſtir and noiſe of Fundamentals? All the effe& of it will 
be juſt the ſame it has been theſe thouſand Years and upwards; Schiſms, Se- 
parations, Contentions, Animoſities, Qnarrels, Blood and Butchery, and all 
that Train of Miſchiefs which has ſo long haraſs'd and defam'd Chriſtianity 
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and are © Foptrary to the Doctrine, 8 


4 4 Second Vindication of. dle 
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wbich muff fi continue as long a3 any fach Upnaoker ſhall take upon kim to 
be the Diſpenſer and Pictator to others of Fundamentals; and eremptorily 
to define which Parts of Divine Revelation are neceſſary to be eller 104 
which Chriſtians may with ſafety diſpenſe with, and not believe. 
To conclude; What was ſufficient'to make a Man a. Chriſtian in our Saviour's 


1 


time, is ſufficient ſtill, 51. the raking him Þor our King and Lord, ordain'd 


ſo by God. What was 915855 to be believ'd by all Chriſtians in our Sa- 
n 


viour's time as an indiſpenſable Duty, which they ow'd to their Lord and 
Maſter, was the believing, all Divine Revelation, as far as every one could un- 
derſtand it: and juſt ſoit vis ſtil, neither more nor leſs. This being ſo, the 
Unmasker may make what uſe he pleaſes of his Notion, That Chrif:avity was e- 
refed by degrees, it will no way (in that ſenſe in which it is true) turn to the 
advantage of his ſelect Fundamental neceſſary Doctrines. 

The next Chapter has pothing in it but his great Bug-bear, whereby he 
hopes to fright People from reading my Book, by crying out, Socinianiſin, So- 
cini aniſm. Whereas I challenge him again to ſhew one word of Socinianiſim in it. 
But however it is worth, ile to write a Book to prove me a Socinian. 


Truly, I did not think my ſelf fo conſiderable, that the World need be trou- 


bled about me, whether I were a Follower of Socinm, Arminius, Calvin, or 
any other Leader of a Se& amongſt Chriſtians. A Chriſtian I am ſure'l am, 
becauſe 1 believe Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, the King and Saviour Ppromis'd, and 
ſent by God: And as a Subject of his Kingdom, I take the Rule of my Faith 
and Life from his Will, declar'd and left upon Record in the inſpir'd Wri- 
tings of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts in the New Teſtament; which 1 endea- 
vour, to the atmoſt of my power, as is my Duty, to underſtand in their true 
Senſe and Meaning. To lead me into their true Meaning, I know (as I have a- 
boye declar'd) no infallible Guide, but the ſame Holy Spirit, from whom theſe 

Writings at firſt came. If the Unmaker. knows any other infallible Interpre- 
ter of Scripture, I deſite him to direct me to him: till then, 1 ſhall think it 
according to my Maſter's Rule, not to be call'd, nor to call any Man on Earth 
Maſter. No Man, I think, has a right to preſcribe, to my Faith, or magiſte- 
rially to impoſe his Interpretations or Opinions on me: nor is it material to 
any one what mine are, any farther than they carry their own Evidence with 
them. If this, which I think makes me of no Sect, entitles me to the Name 
of a Papiſt, or a Socinian, becauſe the Unmacker thinks theſe the worſt, and 
moſt invidious he can give me; and labours to fix them on me for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe 1 will not take him for my Maſter on Earth, and his Syſtem 
for my Goſpel : I ſhall leave him to recommend himſelf to the World by this 
Skill, who no doubt will have reaſon to thank him for the Rareneſs and Sub- 
tility of his Diſcovery. For, I think, I am the firſt Man that ever was found 


out to be at the ſame time a Socinian, and a Factor for Rome. But what is too 


hard for ſuch an Vnmaker ? I muſt be what he thinks fit; when he pleaſes, a 
Papi 3 and when he pleaſes, a Socinian; and when he pleaſes, a Mahometan. 
And probably, when he has conſider'd a little better, an Atheiſt; for I hardly 
ſcap'd it When he writ laſt. My Book, he ſays, had a Tendency to it; and if 
he can but go on, as he has done hitherto, from Surmiſes to Certainties, by 
that time he writes next, his Diſcovery will be adyanc'd, and he will certainly 
find me an Atheiſt. Only one. thing I dare aſſure him of, that he ſhall never 
find, that I treat the things of God or Religion ſo, as if 1 made only a Trade, 
or à ſeſt of them. But let us now ſee how at preſent he proves me a 
$14 4H. __ © | SI | | f | yy 
His firſt Argument is, my not anſwering for my leaving out Matth. XXVIII. 
19, and John I. 1, 72 82. of his Socinianiſim Unmask'd. This he takes to be 
a Confeſſion, chat I am a Socinian. I hope he means fairly, and that if it be 
ſo. on my ſide, it muſt be taken for a ſtanding Rule between us, that where 
any, thing is not anſwer'd, it muſt be taken for granted. And upon that ſcore, 
L mult; deſire him to remember, ſome Paſſages of my Yindication, which I have 
already, and others which I ſhall mind him of hereafter, which he paſs d over in 
filence, and had nothing to ſay to; which therefore, by his own Rule, I ſhall 
GE Render A that be hay granted, III 15 
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This being premiſed, I muſt tell the Unmacker, that I perceive he reads my 
Book with the ſame Underſtanding that he writes his own. If he had done 

otherwiſe, he might have ſeen, that I had given him a reaſon for my omiſſion 
of thoſe two, and other plain and obvious Paſſages, and famous Teſtimonies in the 
Evangeliſts, as he calls them; where I ſay, p. 547. That if I have left out 
« none of thoſe Paſſages or Teſtimonies, which contain what our Saviour and 
_ « his Apoſtles preach'd and requir'd Aſſent to, to make Men Believers, I ſhall 
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% think my Omiſſions (let them be what they will) no Faults in the preſent 


« Caſe. Whatever Doctrines Mr. Edwards would have to be believ'd, to make 
« a Man a Chriſtian, he will be ſure to find them in thoſe Preachings and fa- 
« mous Teſtimonies of our Saviour and his Apoſtles I have quoted. And if 
% they are not there, he may reſt ſatisfy'd, that they were not propos'd by 
« our Saviour and. his Apoſtles, as neceſſary to be beliey'd to make Men 
« Chriſt's Diſciples.” From which words, any one, but an Unmacker, would 
have underſtood my Anſwer to be, That all that was neceſlary to be believ'd 
to make Men Chriſtians, might be found in what our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
propos'd to Unbelievers for their Converſion: But the two Paſſages above- 
mention'd, as well as a great many others in the Evangeliſts, being none of 
thoſe, I had no reaſon to take notice of them. But the Unmasker having out 
of his good pleaſure put it once upon me, as he does in his Thoughts of the 
Cauſes of Atheiſm, P. 107. That I was an Epitomixer of the Evangelical Writings, 
tho every one may ſee I make not that my Buſineſs, yet *tis no matter for 


o_ muſt be always accountable to that Fancy of his. But when he has 
prov'd, . | 


XLVII. That this is not as juſt a Reaſon for my omitting them, as ſeveral other 


obvious Paſſages and famous Teſtimonies in the Evangeliſts, which I there 
mention, for whoſe Omiſſion he does not blame me; hs 


1 will undertake to give him another Reaſon, which I know not whether he 
were not better let alone. | 
The next Proof of my being a Socinian, is, that I take the Sor of God to be 
an Expreſſion us'd to ſignify the Meſſiah. Slichtingius and Socinus underſtood it 
ſo; and therefore Iam, the Unmacker ſays, a Socinian. Juſt as good an Argu- 
meat, as that I believe Jeſus to be a Prophet, and ſo do the Mahomet ans; 
therefore I am a Mahometan: Or thus, the Unmascker holds that the Apoſtles 
Creed does not contain all things neceſſary to Salvation; and fo ſays Knot the 
Jeſuit : Therefore the Vnmasker is a Papiſt. Let me turn the Tables, and by 
the ſame Argument I am Orthodox again. For two Orthodox, Pious, and 
very Eminent Prelates of our Church; whom, when I follow Authorities, I 
ſhall prefer to Slichtingius and Socinus, underſtand it as I do, and therefore I 
am Orthodox. Nay, it ſo falls out, that if it were of force either way, the 
Argument would weigh moſt on this ſide : ſince I am not wholly a Stranger to the 
Writings of theſe two Orthodox Biſhops 3 but 1 never read a Page in either of 
thoſe Socinians. The never ſufficiently admir'd and valu'd Archbiſhop Tillot ſon : 
Words, which I quoted, the Unmaiker ſays, do not neceſſarily import any ſuch thing. 
I know no Words that neceſſarily import any thing to a Caviller. But he was 
known to have ſuch clear Thoughts, and ſo clear a Stile; ſo far from havin 
any thing doubtful or fallacious in what he ſaid, that I ſhall only ſet down his 
Words as they are in his Sermon of Sincerity, p. 2. to ſhew his meaning. 
Nathanael, ſays he, wy ſatisfy'd, thut he [our Saviour] was the Meſſiab, he 


I 


PIT own'd him for ſuch, calling him THE SON OF GOD, and the King 
_ of lirael. | 


The Words of the other Eminent Prelate, the Biſhop of El, whom our 
Church is ſtill happy in, are theſe: To be the Son of God, and to be Chriſt, being 


- 


but different Expreſſions of the ſame thing: Witneſs p. 14. And p. 10. It # the 

very ſame thing to believe that Feſus is the Chriſt, and to believe that Feſus is the 

Son of God, expreſs it how you pleaſe. This ALONE us the Faith which can 

regenerate a Man, and put a Divine Spirit into him, that it makes him a Conqueror 

over the World, a Feſws was. Of this the Unmacker ſays, that this Reverend 

* ſpeaking only in a general way, repreſents theſe two as the ſame thing, 1. _— 
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way? The Learned 


That jeſus is the Chtiſt, and that feſus is the Son of God, becaufe theſe Ex- 
preſſicns are applyd to the ſame Per fon, and becauſe they ate both compre- 
heuded in one general Nameg v. Jef. Anſw. Flle Queſtion is whether 
theſe two Expreſfons, the Som of God, 2nd the Afeſtuh, in the Learned Biſhop's 
Opinion fightfy the fame thing. If his Opinion: had beet ask'd in the Point, 
1 know not how is could age wwe it more WN * 75 5 are 
ireſſions of th ſame thing; and that it #5 the very fame thing to believe that Jeſus 
299 9 aud to — tha he #4 the 805 of God; which cannot be 11 
Meſſiah and Son of God have different Significations: For then they will 
make two diſtin& Propoſiticns' in different Senſes, which it can be no more 
the ſame ching to believe, than it is the ſamè thing to believe that Mr. Edward: 
is a notable Preacher, aud a fotable Raifer; or than it is to believe one Truth 
and all Truths. For by the ſame reaſen, chat it is the ſame thing to believe two 
diſtin& Fruths, it will be the ſame thing to believe two thoufand diſtinct Truths, 
and conſequently all Truths. The Uumaster, that he might ſeem to ſay ſome- 
thing, ſays that the Reverend Aut hor reprefents theſe as the fame dene. Anſw. 
The Unmasler never fails, like Midat, to turn every thing he touches into his 
own Metal. The Learned Biſhop ſays very directly and plainly, that ts be rhe 
Sen of God, and to be the Aleſſinh, are Expreſſions of the 7 thing. And the 
Unmacker ſays, he repreſents theſe Expreſſions à one thing: For tis of Expreſ- 
ſions that both the Biſfſiop and he peak. Now, Exprefſims can be one thing, 
but one of theſe two ways: Either in Sound, and fo theſe two Expreſſioas 
are not one; or in Signifleatien, and fo they are. And then the Unmacker ſays, 
but in other Words, what the Biſhop had ſaid before, viz. That thefe two, 
to be the Son of God, and to be the Meſſiah, are Expreſſions of the ſame thing. 
Only the Unmaiker has put id the word Repreſents to amuſe his Reader, as if 
he had faid ſomething, and ſo indeed he does after his faſhion, 5. e. obſcurely 
and fallaciouſly; which when it comes to be examin'd, is but the fare thing 
under ſhew of a difference: Or elſe, if it has a different meaning, is de- 
monſtratively falſe. - But ſo it be obſcure enough ro deceive a willing Reader, 
who will not be at the pains to examine what he ſays, it ferves his turn. 
But yet, as if he had ſaid ſomething of weight, he gives Reaſons for putting 
Repreſents theſe two Expreſſons as one thing, inſtead of ſaying, theſe two are bit 
different Expreſſions of the ſame thing. 1 SRG Ab care 2 | 
The firſt of his Reaſons is; Becauſe the Reverend Author is here ſpeaking 
only in a General _ Anſw. What does the Unnmaiker mean by a General 
iſhop' ſpeaks of two particular Expreſſions apply d to our 
Saviour. But was his Diſcourſe ever ſo general, how could that alter the 
plain Signification of his Words, viz. That thoſe two are but different Expreſ- 


ſions of the ſame thing? 


| Secondly, Becauſe theſe Expreſſions are apply'd to the ſame Perſon. Anſw. A 
very demonſtrative 4 15 it not, Ae ts Fw cannot be different 
Expreſſions of the ſame thing? 5 | PE 

Thirdly, And berauſe they are beth comprebended in one general Name, vis. 
Jeſun. Anſw. It requires ſome Skill to put fo many Falſhoods in ſo few words. 
For neither both nor either of theſe Expreſſions are conprehended in the Name 
Jeſus: And that Jeſus, the Name of a particular Perſon, ſhould be 4 general 
Name, is a Diſcovery reſer wd to be found out by this new Logician. How- 
ever general is a Leatned Word, which when a Man of Learning has vs'd 
twice, as a Reaſon of the ſame thing, he is cover'd with Generals. He need 
not trouble himſelf any farther about Senſe ; he may ſafely talk what ſtuff he 
pleaſes, without the leaſt Suſpicion of lis Reader. 

Having thus ſtrongly prov'd juſt nothing, he proceeds and tells us, p. 91. 
Yet it does not follow thence, but that if we will ſpeak ſtrictly and clo 25 we muſt 
be forc'd to confeſs: they are of different Significations. By which Words {if his 
Words have any Signifiedtibn) he plainly allows, that the Biſhop meant as he 
ſays, that theſe two are bur d&iffererne Expreſſions of the ſame thing: But withal 
tells kim, that if he will ſprat cloſeiy and ffrifily, he muſt fay, they are of dif- 
ferent. Signifiontions; My Concernnieiit in the caſe being only, that in the Paf- 
ſage alledg d, the Reverend! Author fatd, that the Son of God, and the Meſſ. 
wete diam Expreſſions of the ſance thing, I have no mord to deffiatid __ 


. 
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theſe words of the Unmasker ; he has in them granted all I would have: and 
I ſhall not meddle with his ſpeaking cloſely and ſtrictly, but ſhall leave it to the 
decifive Authority of this Superlative Critick to determine, whether this 
learned Biſhop, or any one living, beſides himſelf, can underſtand the Phraſes 
of the New Teſtament, and ſpeak ſtrictly and cloſely concerning them. Per- 
haps his being yet alive, may preſerve this eminent Prelate from the malicious 
driveling of this Unmacker's Pen, which has beſpatter'd the Aſhes of two of 

the ſame Order, who were no mean Ornaments of the Engliſh Church; and if 


they had been now alive, no body will doubt but the Unmasker would have 
treated them after another faſhion. n. ah jt 


But let me ask the Unmasker, whether (if either of theſe pious Prelates, 
whoſe words | have above quoted, did underſtand that Phraſe of the Son of 
God to ſtand for the Meſſiah, which they might do without holding any one 
Socinian Tenet) he will dare to pronounce him a Socinian. This is ſo ridicu- 
Jous an Inference, that 1 could not but laugh at it. But withal tell him, 
Vindic. p. 550.“ That if the Senſe wherein I underſtand thoſe Texts be a 
« miſtake, I ſhall be beholden to him to ſet me right: But they are not 
« popular Authorities, or frightful Names, whereby I judg of Truth or 
cc Falſhood.” To which I ſabjoin theſe words: „ You will now no doubt 
« applaud your Conjectures, the Point is gain'd, and I am openly a Socini an: 
« Sinte I will not diſown, that 1 think the Sen of God was a Phraſe, that a- 
« mong the Jews in our Saviour's Time, was us'd for the Meſſiah, tho the So- 
ec cinians underſtand it in the ſame Senſe. And therefore 1 muſt certainly be 
c of their Perſuaſion in every thing elſe. I admire the Acuteneſs, Force, and 
&« Fairneſs of your Reaſoning; and ſo I leave you to triumph in your Con- 
de jectures Nor has he fail'd my Expectation: For here, p. 91. of his Soci- 
nianiſm Unmask'd, he, upon this, erects his Comb, and crows moſt mightily. 
We may, ſays he, from hence as well as other Reaſons, pronounce him the ſame with 
thoſe Gentlemen (i. e. as he is pleas'd to call them, my good Patrons and Friends 
the Racovians) which you may perceive he is very apprehenſive of, and thinks, 
that this will be reckon'd a good Evidence of his being, what he deny d himſelf to 
be before, The Point is gain'd, ſaith he, and I am openly a Socinian. He never 
utter'd truer words in bis Life, and they are the Confutation of all his Pretences to 
the contrary. This Truth, which unwarily dropt from his Pen, confirms what I have 
laid to bis Charge. Now you have ſung your Song of Triumph, *tis fit you 
ſhould gain your Victory, by ſhewing, | 


XLIX. How my underſtanding the Son of God to be a Phraſe us'd — 


the Jems in our Saviour s Time, to ſignify the Meſſiah, proves me to be a 


Or if you think you have prov'd it already, I deſire you to put your Proof 
into a Syllogiſm: for I confeſs my ſelf ſo dull, as not to ſee any ſuch Conclu- 
ſion deducible from my underſtanding that Phraſe as I do, even when you have 
rov'd that I am miſtaken in it. = 
The places, which in the New Teſtament ſhew that the Son of God ſtands 
for the Meſſiah, are ſo many, and ſo clear, that I imagine no body that ever 
conſider'd and compar'd them together, could doubt of their meaning, un- 
leſs he were an Unmasker, Several of them 1 have collected and ſet down in 
my Reaſonableneſs of tut g's p. 479——433, 485 — 487, 494— 496. 
Firſt, John the Baptiſt, Joha I. 20. when the Jews ſent to know who he 
was, confeſs'd he himſelf was not the Meſſiah. But of Jeſas he ſays, ver. 34- 
after having ſeveral ways, in the foregoing Verſes, declar'd him to be the 
Meſſiah; And I ſaw and bare Record, that this s the SON OF GOD. And 
again, Chap. Ill. 26—36, he declaring Jeſus to be, and himſelf not to be the 
Meſſiah, he does it in theſe ſynonymous Terms, of the Meſſiah and the Son 
of God; as appears by comparing, v. 28, 35, 36. F 
Nathanael owns him to be the Meſſiah, in theſe words, John I. 50. Thou 


art the SON OF GOD, Thou art the King of Iſrael: Which our Saviour, in 


the next Verſe, calls Believing ; a Term, all through the Hiſtory of our Saviour, 
Vol. II. | Mmmm2 uſed 
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uſed for owning Feſ## to be the Meſſiah. And for confirming that Faith of 
kis; that he 5 He ab, our at Airther adds, that he ſhould fee 
n thould fee him do greater Miracles, to evidence that he was 
—_— 55 | | 
| 24. 41. And Devils alſo came aut of many, crying, Thou art the Meſſiah, 
the Son of God; and he rebuking them, ſuffer d them not to ſpeak. And i again, 
St. Mark tells us, Chap- Hl. II, 12. That unclean Spirits, when they ſam him, Fl 
Am before him, and cry'd, ſaying, Thau art the Sen of Cod. And he ſtrit 
chargd: them, that they ſhould not make him known. In both theſe Places, whicl 
e to different Times; . different Occaſions, the Devils declare Jeſus t 
be the Sen of God. is certain, whatever they meant by it, they us'd a Phraſe 
of a know Signification in that Country. And what may we reaſonably 


think they 'defign'd to make known to the People by. it? Can we imagine 


theſe unclean Spirits were Promoters of the Goſpel, and had a mind to ac- 
knowledg and publiſh to the People the Deity of our Saviour, which the Un- 
wasker would have to be the Signification of the Son of Gad? Who can en- 


tertain ſuch a Thought? No, they were no Friends to our Saviour: and 
therefore deſir'd to ſpread a Belief of him, that he was the Meſſiah, that ſo 


* 


he might by the Envy of the Scribes and Phariſees be diſturb'd in his Mini- 


ſtry, and be cut off before he had compleated it. And therefore we ſee our 
Saviour in both Places forbids them to make him known; as he did his Diſ- 
ciples themſelves, for the ſame Reaſon. For when St. Peter, Mat. XVI. 16. 
had own'd Jeſis to be the Meſſiah, in theſe Words; Thou art the Meſſiah, the 
Son of the living God; it follows, ver. 20. Then charg d be his Diſciples, that they 
ſhould tell no H, that he was Feſus the Meſſiah : juſt as he had forbid the Devils 
to make him known, ;. e. to be the Meſſiah. Beſides, theſe Words here of 
St. Peter can be taken in no other Senſe, but barely to ſignif that Feſws was 
the Meſſiah, to make them a proper Anſwer to our Saviour's Queſtion, His 
firſt-Queſtion here to his Diſciples, ver. 13- is, Whom do Men ſay that I the Son 
of Man am? The Queſtion is not, of what Original do you think the Aeſſiaß, 
when he comes, will be? For then this Queſtion would have been as it is, 
Mat. XXII. 42. What think you of the Meſſiab, whoſe Son is he? if he had en- 
quir d about the common Opinion concerning the Nature and Deſcent of the 
Meſſiah. But his Queſtion is concerning himſelf; Whom: of all the extraordi- 
nary Perſons, known to the Fews, or mention'd in their Sacred Writings, 
the People thought him to be? That this was the meammng of his Queſtion, is 
evident from the Anſwer the Apoſtles gave to it; and his further Demand, 
ver. 14, 15. They ſaid, Some ſay thou art john the Baptiſt, ſome Elias, and o- 
thers Jeremias, or one of the Prophets. He ſaith unto them, But W HO M ſay 
ye that I am; The People take me, ſome for one of the Prophets or extra- 
ordinary Meſſengers from God, and ſome for another : But which of them do 
you take me to be? Simon Peter anſwer'd and ſaid, Thou art the Meſſiah, the 
Sor of the living God. In all which Diſcourſe, tis evident there was not the 
leaſt gy de by opr Saviour concerning the Perſon, Nature, or Qualifi- 
cations of the Xeffiab ; but whether the People or his Apoſtles thought him, 
i. e. Jeſes of Nazareth, to be the Meſſiah, To which St. Peter gave him a di- 
rect and plain Anſwer in the foregoing Words, declaring their . Belief of 
him to be the Meſſiah : which is all that, with any- Manner of Congruity, 
could be made the Senſe of St. Peter s Anſwer. This alone of it ſelf were 
enough to juſtify my Interpretation of St. Peter's words, without the Autho- 
rity of St. Mark and St. Luke, both whoſe words confirm it. For St. Mark, 
Chap. VIII. 29. renders it, Thou art the, Meſſiah, and St. Luke, Chap. IX. 18. 
eſſi⸗ | To the like Queſtion, Who art thou ? Jehn the Baptiff gives 

a like Anſwer, Foh, I. 19; 20. 1 am not the Chriſt. By which Anſwer, as well 
as n Verſes, it is plain, nothing was underſtood, to be meant 
by that Queſtion, 15 hich of the extraordinary Perſons promis'd to or ex- 

ed by the Fews, art thou? | * 

ob. XI. 27, The Phraſe of the Son of God is made uſe of by St. Martha: 

and that it was us d by her to ſignify the AMeſſiah, and nothing elſe, is evident 
out of the Context. Martha tells our Saviour, that if he had been there be- 
fore her Brother died, he, by that Divine Power which he had manifeſted . 
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ſo many Miracles which he had done, could have ſav'd his Life: and that now, 
if our Saviour would ask it of God, he might obtain the Reſtoration of his 
Life, Jeſus tells her, he ſhall riſe again: which Words Martha taking to mean, 
at the general Reſurrection, at the laſt Day; Jeſus thereupon takes occaſion to 
intimate to her, that he was the Meſſiah, by telling her, that he was the Reſur- 
rettion and the Life: i. e. That the Life, which Mankind ſhould receive at the 
general Reſurrection, was by and thro him. This was a Defcription of the 
Meſſiah: It being a receiv'd Opinion amongſt the eme, that when the XMefffah 
came, the Juſt ſhould riſe, and live with him for ever. And having made this 
Declaration of himſelf to be the Meſſiah, he asks Martha, Believeſt thou this? 
What! Not whoſe Son the Meſſiah ſhould be? But whether he himſelf was 
the Meſſiab, by whom Believers ſhould have Eternal Life at the laſt Day. And 
to this ſhe gives this direct and appoſite Anſwer ;z Yea, Lord, I believe that thou 
art the Chriſt, the Son of God, which ſhould come into the World. The queſtion 
was only whether ſhe was perſuaded that thoſe, who believe in him, ſhould 


be rais'd to eternal Life; that was in effect, whether he was the Meſſiah > 


And to this ſhe anſwers, Yea, Lord, I believe this of thee: and then ſhe ex- 
plains what was contain'd in that Faith of hers; even this, That he was the 
3 that was promis'd to come, by whom alone Men were to receive eter- 
What the Jews alſo underſtood by the Son of God, is alfo clear from that 
Paſſage at the latter end of Luke XXII. They having taken our Saviour, and 
being very deſirous to get a Confeſſion from his own Mouth, that he was the 
Meſſiah, that they might from thence be able to raiſe a formal and prevalent 
Accuſation againſt him before Pilate; the only thing the Council asked him, 
was, whether he was the Meſſiah, v. 67, To which he anſwers ſo in the fol- 
lowing Words, that he lets them fee he underſtood, that the Deſign of their 
Queſtion was to entrap him, and not to believe in him, whatever he ſhould 
declare of himſelf. But yet he tells them, Hereafter ſhall the Son of Man fit on 
the right Hand of the Power of God: Words that to the Fews plainly enough 
own'd him to be the Meſſiah; but yet ſuch as could not have any force agaigſt 
him with Pilate. He having confeſs'd ſo much, they hope to draw yet a clearer 
Confeſfion from him. Then ſaid they all, Art thou then the Son of God? And 
be ſaid unto them, Te ſay that I am. And they ſaid, What need we any further 
Witneſs? For we our ſelves have heard of his own Mouth. Can any one think 
that the Doctrine of his Deity (which is that which the Unmasker accuſes me 
for waving) was that which the Jews deſign'd to accuſe our Saviour of be- 
fore Pilate; or that they needed Witneſſes for? Common Senſe, as well as 
the Current of the whole Hiſtory, ſhews the contrary. No, it was to accuſe 
him, that he own'd himſelf to be the Meffiah, and thereby claim'd a Title to 
be King of the Fews. The Son of God was ſo known a Name amongſt the 
Fews to ſtand for the Meſſiah; that having got that from his Mouth, they 
thought they had Proof enough of Treaſon againſt him. This carries with 
it a clear and eaſy meaning. But if the Son of God be to be taken, as the Un- 
maler would have it, for a Declaration of his Deity, I deſire him to make com- 
mon and coherent Senſe of it, * 
I ſhall add one Conſideration more, to ſhew that the San of God was a Form 
of Speech then us'd amongſt the Jews to ſignify the Meſſiah, from the Perſons 
that us'd it, viz. John the Bapti t, Nathanael, St. Peter, St. Martha, the San- 
bedrim, and the Centurion, Luke XXVII. 54. Here are Jews, Heathens; Friends 
Enemies; Men, Women; Believers, and Unbelievers; all indifferently uſe this 
Phraſe of the Son of God, and apply it to Feſws. The Queſtion between the 
Unmazker and me, is, whether it was us'd by theſe ſeveral Perſons, as an Ap- 
pellation of the Meſſiah, (or as the Unmasker would have it) in a quite different 
Senſe 5 as ſuch an Application of Divinity to our Saviour, that he that ſhall 
deny that to be the meaning of it in the Minds of theſe Speakers, denies the 
Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt. For if they did ſpeak it without that meaning, it 
is plain it was a Phraſe known to have another meaning; or elſe they had 
talk d unintelligible Jargon. Now I will ask the VUnmasker, whether he thinks 
That the Eternal Generation, or as the Unmasker calls it, Hliation of Feſw4 the 
Son of God, was a Doctrine that had enter'd into the Thoughts of — $a 
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_ Perſons above-mention'd, even of the Roman Centurion, and the Soldiers that 
were with him watching Jeſus? If he ſay he does, 1 ſuppoſe he thinks ſo only 


for this time, and for this occaſion : And then it will lie upon him to give the 
World convincing Reaſons for his Opinion, that they may think ſo too: or 
if he does not think ſo, he muſt give up this Argument, and allow that this 
Phraſe, in theſe places, does not neceſſarily import the Deity of our Saviour, 
and the Doctrine of his eternal Generation: And ſo a Man may take it to be 


an Expreſlion ſtanding for the Meſſiah, without being a Socinian, any more than 


he himſelf is one. rü bus | 

There is one Place, the Unmasker tells us, p. 87. that confutes all the Surmiſes 
about the Identity of theſe Terms. It is, ſays he, that famous Confeſſion of Faith 
which the Ethiopian Eunuch made, when Philip told him he might be baptiz'd if he 
believ'd- This, without doubt, was ſaid according to that Apprehenſion which he bad 
of Chriſt, from Philip's inſtructing him; for it is ſaid, he preach'd unto him Jeſus, 
v. 35. He bad acquainted him that Feſus was the Chriſt, the Anointed of God, and 
alſo that he was the Son of God, which includes in it that he was God. And accor- 
dingly this noble Proſelyte gives this Account of his Faith, in order to his being bap- 
tix d, in order to bis being admitted a Member of Chriſt's Church; I believe that 
Feſus is the Son of God: or you may read it according to the Greek, I believe 
the Son of God to be Feſus Chriſt. Where there are theſe two diſtinct Propoſitions : 

1ſt, That Feſus is the Chriſt, the Meſſiah. _ - N 

2dly, That be is not only the Meſſiah, but the Son of God. Th 

The Unmacker is every where ſteddily the ſame ſubtle Arguer. Whether he 
has: prov'd, that the Sor of God, in this Confeſſion of the Eunuch, ſignifies 
what he would have, we ſhall examine by and by. This at leaſt is Demon- 
ſtration, that this Paſſage of his overturns his Principles; and reduces his 
long Liſt of Fundamentals to two Propoſitions, the Belief whereof is ſufficient 
to make a Man a Chriſtian. This noble Proſelyte, ſays the Unmasker, gives this 
Account of bis Faith, in order to his being baptix d, in order to his being admitted 
4 Member of Cbrift”'s Church. And what is that Faith, according to the Unmasker ? 
He tells you there are in it theſe two diſtin Propoſitions, viz. | believe, 1ſt, That 
Jeſus is the Chriſt, the Meſſiah : 24ly, That he is not only the Meſſiah, but the Son 
of God. If this famous Confeſſion, containing but theſe two Articles, were e- 
nough to his being baptiz d; if this Faith were ſufficient to make this noble 
Proſelyte a Chriſtian ; what is become of all thoſe other Articles of the Un- 
masker's Syſtem, without the Belief whereof, he in other places tells us a Man 
cannot be a Chriſtian ? If he had here told us, that Philip had not Time nor 
Opportunity, during his ſhort ſtay with the Eunuch, to explain to him all the 
Unmasker"s}Syſtem, and make him underſtand all his Fundamentals; he had had 
Reaſon on his ſide: and he might have urg'd it as a Reaſon why Philip taught 
him no more. But nevertheleſs he had, by allowing the Eunuch's Confeſſion of 
Faith ſufficient for his Admittance as a Member of Chriſt”s Church, given up his 
other Fundamentals as neceſſary to be believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian ; 
even that of the Holy Trinity: And he has at laſt reduc'd his neceſſary Articles 
to theſe two, viz. That Jeſis is the Meſſiah ; and that Jeſus is the Son of God. 
So that after his ridiculous calling mine a lant Faith, I deſire him to conſider 
what he will now call his own. Mine is next to none, becauſe, as he ſays, it 
is but one Article. If that Reaſoning be good, his is not far from none it 
conſiſts but in two Articles, which is next to one, and very little more remote 
from none than ene is. If any one had but as much Wit as the Unmasker,- and 
could be but as ſmart upon the number Two, as he has been upon an Unit, here 
were a brave opportunity for him to lay out his Parts; and he might make 
vehement Complaints againſt one, that has thus cramp'd our Faith, corrupted 
Mens Minds, deprav'd the Goſpel, and abus d Chriſtianity. But if it ſhould fall 


out, as I think it will, that the Unmasker's two Articles ſhould prove to be 


but one; he has ſav'd another that labour, and he ſtands painted to himſelf 
with his own Charcoal. 


The Unmacker would have the Son of God, in the Confeſſion of the Eunuch, 
to ſignify ſomething different from the Aeſſiah- And his reaſon is, becauſe 
elſe it would be an abſurd Tautology. Anſw. There are many Exegetical Ex- 
preſlions put together in the Scripture, which tho they ſignity the ſame thing, 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 
yet are not abſurd Tautvlogiet. The Unmasker here inverts the Propoſition, and 
would have it to ſignify thus, The Son of God 5s Feſtus the Meſſiah, which is a 
Propoſition ſo different from what the Apoſtles propos'd every where elſe, that 
he ought to have given a Reaſon why, when every where elſe they made the 
Propoſition to be of ſomething affirm'd of 'Feſws of Nazareth, the Eunuch 
ſhould make the Affirmation to be of ſomething concerning the Son of God : 


As if che Eunuch knew very well what the Son of God fignify'd, viz. as the 
Unmacker tells us here, that it included or fignify'd God: and that Philip (who 


we read at Samaria preach'd I Xes%y, the Moſſiah, i. e. inſtructed them who the 
Meſſiah was) had here taken pains only to inſtru& him, that this God was Je- 
ſus the Meſſiah, and to bring him to aſſent to that Propoſition. © Whether this 
be natural to conceive; I leave to the Reader. 

The Tautolggy, on which the Unmacker builds his whole Objection, will be 
quite remov'd, if we take Chriſt here for a proper Name; in which way it is 
us d by the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles in other places; and particularly by St. 
Luke; as Acts II. 38. III. 6, 20. IV. 10. XXIV. 24, &c. In two of theſe places 
ir cannot with any good Senſe be taken otherwiſe; for if it be not in A, Ill. 
6. and IV. 10. us' d as à proper Name, we muſt read thoſe places thus, Feſus 
the Meſſiah of Nazareth. And 1 think it is plain in thoſe-others cited, as well 


as in ſeveral other places of the New Teſtameat, that the word Chi is us'd 


as a proper Name. We may eaſily conceive, that long before the Ad, were 
writ, the Name of Chriſt was grown by a familiar uſe to denote the Perſon 
of our Saviour, as much as Feſus. This is ſo manifeſt, that it gave a Name 
to his Followers; who, as St. Luke tells us, XI. 26. were calVd Chriſtiam; and 
that, if Chronologiſts miſtake not, twenty Years before St. Luke writ his Hiſ- 
tory of the Apoſtles: And this ſo generally, that Agrippa'a Jew uſes it, Act, 
XXVI. 28. And that Chriſt, as the proper Name of our Saviour, was got as 
far as Rome, before St. Luke wit the Acts, appears out of Surtoniut, I. 5. And 
by that Name he is call'd in Tacitus, Ann. I. 15. Tis no wonder then that 
St. Luke, in writing this Hiſtory, ſhould ſometimes ſet it down. alone, ſome- 
times join'd with that of Jeſus, as a proper Name; which is much eaſier to 
conceive he did here, than that Philip propos d more to the Eunnch to be be- 
lie vd to make him a Chriſtian, than what in other places was propos'd for the 
Converſion of others, or than what he himſelf propos'd at Samaria. | 
His th Chapter is to prove, that I am a Socinian, becauſe 1 omitted Chriſt's 
Sari faction. That Matter having been anſwer'd, p. 594. where it came proper- 
Iy under Conſideration, I ſhall only obſerve here, that the great ſtreſs of his 
Argument lies as it did before; not upon my total Omiſſion of it out of my 
Book, but on this, that I have no ſuch thing in the place where the Advantages of 
Chriſt's coming are purpoſely treated of; from whence he will have this to be an 
utiavoidable Inference, viz. That I was of opinion, that Chriſt came not to ſatisfy 
for us. The reaſon of my Omiſſion of it in that place, I told him, was becauſe 
my Book was chiefly deſign'd for Deiſts; and therefore I mention'd only thoſe 
Advantages, which all Chriſtians muſt agree in; and in omitting of that, com- 
ply'd with the — — Rule, Rom. XIV. To this he tells me flatly, that was 
not the Deſign of my Book. Whether the Vnmasker knows with what Deſign 
1 publiſh'd ir better than I my ſelf, muſt be left to the Reader to judg: For as 
for his Veracity in what he knows, or knows not, he has given ſo many In- 
ſtances of it, that I may ſafely refer that to any body. One Inſtance more of 
it may be found in this very Chapter, where he ſays, I pretend indeed, Pp 46. 
that in another place of my Book, I mention Chrif”s reſtoring all Mankind from 
rhe State of Death, and reſtoring them to Life; and his laying down his Life 
for another, as our Saviour profeſſes he did. Theſe few words this Vindicator 
bath pick'd up in his Book ſince he wrote it. This is all, thro his whole Treatiſe, that 
he hath drop d concerning that Advantage of Chriſt s Incarnation; 1, e. Chriſt's Sa- 
tisfaction - Auſw. But that this is not al that I we oy thro my whole Treatiſe 
concerning that Advantage, may appear by thoſe places above - ment ion d, 
p- $97. where I ſay, that the Deſign of Chriſt's coming was to be Nr d mp 5 


and ſpeak of the Work of Redemption; which are Expreſſions taken to imply 


our Saviour's Satisfaction. But the Unmasker thinking I ſhould have quoted 
them, if there had been any more, beſides thoſe mentiond in my Vine, 


upon 
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J Second Vindication of the 


upon that Preſumption ſticks not boldly to affirm,” that there were no more; 
and ſo goes on with the Veracity of an-Unmacker. If affirming would do it, 
nothing could be wanting in his Cauſe that might be for his Purpoſe. Whether 
he be as good at proving; this Conſtquence (amongſt other Propoſitions which 


remain upon him to be prov'd) will try, viz. 


. ĩͤ . „ 
| zages of Chriſt's coming art purpoſely treated of, then Jam ef opinion, that 


iſt came not to ſatisfy for uu. 


Which is all the Argument of his 7th Chapte. 
His laſt Chapter, as his firſt, begins with a Commendation of himſelf; par- 
ticularly, it boaſts his freedom from Bigotiſim, Dogmatizing, Cenſoriouſneſs, and 
Uncharitableneſs. 1 think he hath drawn himſelf ſo well with his own Pen, 
that I ſhall' need refer the Reader only to what he himſelf has writ in this 
Controverſy, for his Character. 5 „ 2: | 


In the: next Paragraph, p. 104. he tells me, 1 laugh at Orthedaxy. "or ar 
rig 


There is nothing that I think deſer ves a more ſerious'Eſteem than pinion 
(as the word ſignifies) if taken up with the Senſe and Love of Truth. But 


this way of becoming Orthodox, has always Modeſty accompanying it, and a 
fair Acknowledgment of Fallibility in our ſelves, as well as a Suppoſition of 
Error in others. On the other ſide, there is nothing more ridiculous than 


for any Man or Company of Men to aſſume the Title of Orthodoxy to their 


- own Set of Opinions, as if Infallibility were annex'd to their Syſtems, and thoſe 


were to he the ſtanding Meaſure: of Truth to all the World; from whence 
they erect to themſelves a. power. to cenſure and condemn others for differing 
at all from the Tenets they have pitch'd upon. The Conſideration of human 
Frailty ought to check this Vanity: but ſince it does not, but that with a ſort 
of Allowance it ſhews it ſelf in almoſt all religious Societies, the playing the 
trick round ſufficiently turns it into Ridicule. For each Society having an equal 
right to a good Opinion of themſelves, a Man by paſſing but a River or a 
Hill, loſes that Orthodoxy in one Company, which puffed him up with ſuch Aſ- 
ſurance and Inſolence in another; and is there, with equal Juſtice, himſelf ex- 
pos d to the like Cenſures of Error and Hereſy, which he was ſo forward to 
lay on others at home. When it ſhall appear that Infallibility is entail'd upon 


one Set of Men of any Denomination, or Truth confin'd to any Spot of 


Ground, the Name and Uſe of Orthodoxy, as now it is in faſhion every where, 
will in that one place be reaſonable, | Till then, this ridiculous Cant will be a 
Foundation too weak to-ſuſtain that Uſurpation that is rais'd upon it. *Tis 
not that I do not think every one ſhould be perſuaded: of the Truth of thoſe 
Opinions he profeſſes. Tis that I contend for; and tis that which I fear the 
great Sticklers for Orthodoxy often fail in. For we ſee generally that Num- 
s of them exactly jump in a whole large Collection of Doctrines, conſiſting 
of abundance of Particulars; as if their Notions were by one common Stam 
printed on their Minds, even to the leaſt Lineament. This is very hard, if 
not impoſſible, to be conceiv'd of thoſe who take up their Opinions only from 
Conviction. But how fully ſoever I am perſuaded of the Truth of what I hold, 
I am in common juſtice to allow the ſame Sincerity to him that differs from 
me; and ſo we are upon equal Terms. This Perſuaſion of Truth on each ſide, 
inveſts neither of us with a Right to cenſure or condemn the other. I have 
no more reaſon to treat him ill for differing from me, than he has to treat me 
ill for the ſame cauſe. Pity him, 1 may; inform him fairly, 1ovght : but con- 
temn, malign, revile, or any otherwiſe prejudice him for not thinking juſt as 


1 do, that I onght not. My Orthodoxy gives me no more Authority over 


him, than his (for every one is Orthodox to himſelf) gives him over me. 
When the word Orthodoxy (which in effect ſignifies no more but the Opinions 
of my Farty) is made uſe of as a pretence to domineer (as ordinarily it is) it 
is, and always will be ridiculous. 182-10 £2; if 7857 FE 0 

He ſays, I hate even with a deadly Hatred all Catechiſms and Confeſſions, all-Syſ- 
tems and-Mogels. . I do not remember, that I have once mention'd the word 
Catechiſm; either in my Reaſenableneſs of Chriſtianity, or Vindication : das he 

noawy nows 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


knows I hate them deadly, and I know I do not. And as for Syſtems and Mo- 
dels, all that J ſay of them, in the Pages he quotes to prove my Hatred of 
them, is only this, viz. in my Vindication, p. 545. Some Men had rather you 
„ ſhould write booty, and croſs your own Deſign of removing Mens Prejudi- 
* ces to Chriſtianity, than leave out one tittle of what they put into their 
“ Syſtems. Some Men will not bear it, that any one ſhould ſpeak of Re- 
„ ligion, but according to the Model that they themſelves have made of it.” 


In neither of which places do I ſpeak againſt Syſtems or Models, but the ill 


uſe that ſome Men make of them. 


He tells me alſo in the ſame place, p. 104. that I deride Myſteries, But for 
this he hath quoted neither words nor place: And where he does not do that, 
I have reaſon, from the frequent Liberties he takes to impute to me what no 
where appears in my Books, to deſire the Reader to take what he ſays not to be 
true. For did he mean fairly, he might, by quoting my words, put all ſuch 


Matters of Fact out of doubt; and not force me ſo often as he does to demand 
where it is: as I do now here again, 


LI. Where it is that 1 deride Myſteries ? 


His next Words, p. 104. are very remarkable: They are, O how be [the 
Vindicator] grins at the Spirit of Creed-making ? P. 548, Vind. The very Thougbts 
of which do ſo haunt him, ſo plague and torment him, that be cannot reſt till it be 
conjured down. And here, by the way, ſeeing I have mention d his Rancour againſt 


Syſtematick Books and Writings, I might repreſent the Miſery that is coming upon all 


Bookſellers, if this Gentleman and his Correſpondents go on ſucceſsfully. Here is an 
effectual Plot to undermine Stationers-Hall; for all Syſkems and Bodies of Divinity, 


Philoſophy, &c. muſt be caſhier d: Whatſoever looks like Syſtem muſt not be bought or 


fold. . This will fall heavy on the Gentlemen of St. Paul's Church - yard, and other 


places. Here the politick Unmasker ſeems to threaten me with the Poſſe of 


Paul's Church-yard, becauſe my Book might leſſen their Gain in the Sale of 


Theological ems. I remember that Demetrius the Shrine-maker, which brought 
no ſmall Gain to the Crafts-men whom he call'd together, with the Workmen of like 
Occupation, and {aid to this purpoſe, Sirs, Ye know, that by this Craft we have our 
Wealth: Moreover ye ſee, and hear, that this Paul hath perſuaded, and turn'd away 
much People, ſaying, that they be no Gods that are made with Hands; ſo that this 
our Craft is in danger to be ſet at nought. And when they heard theſe Sayings, 
they were full of Wrath, and cry'd out, ſaying, Great is Diana of the Epheſians. 
Have you, Sir, who are ſo good at Speech-making, as a worthy Succeſſor of 
the Silver-Smith, regulating your Zeal for the Truth, and your writing Divi- 
nity by the Profit it will bring, made a Speech to this purpoſe to the Craftſmen, 
and told them, that 1 ſay, Articles of Faith, and Creeds, and Syſtems in Re- 
ligion cannot be made by Mens Hands or Fancies; but muſt be juſt ſuch, and 

no other than what God hath given us in the Scriptures? And are they rea- 
dy to cry out to your content, Great is Diana of the Epheſians? If you have 
well. warm'd them with your Oratory, tis to be hop'd they will heartily join 


with you, and beſtir themſelves, and chuſe you for their Champion, to pre- 


vent the Miſery, you tell them, 5s coming upon them, in the loſs of the Sale of 
Syſtems and Bodies of Divinity: For, as for Philoſophy, which you name too, I 
think you went a little too far; nothing of that kind, as I remember, hath 
been ſo much as mention'd. But however, ſome ſort of Orators, when their 
hands are in, omit nothing true or falſe, that may move thoſe they would work 
upon. Is not this a worthy Imployment, and becoming a Preacher of the 
Goſpel, to be a Sollicitor for Srationers-Hal? and make the Gain of the Gen- 
tlemen of Paul's Church-yard a Conſideration for or againſt any Book writ 
concerning Religion? This, if it were ever thought on before, no body but 


an Unmasker, who lays all open, was ever ſo fooliſh as to publiſh. But here 


vou have an account of his Zeal: The Views of Gain are to meaſure the 
Truths of Divinity. Had his Zeal, as he pretends in the next Paragraph, no 


other Aims, but the Defence of the Goſpel; tis probable this Controverſy would 
have been, manag'd after another faſhion. | | 
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| A Second Vindication of the 
Whether what he ſays in the next, p. 105. to excuſe his ſo often pretending 


to know 


my Heart and Thoughts, will ſatisfy the Reader; I ſhall not trouble my 


ſelf, By his ſo often doing it again in his Socinianiſm Unmask'd, | ſee he cannot 
write without it. And ſo I leave it to the Judgment of the Readers, whe- 
ther he can be allow'd to know other Mens Thoughts, who in many Occa- 


caſions ſeems not well to know his own. 


The Railing in the Remainder 


of this Chapter 1 ſhall paſs by, as I have done a great deal of the ſame ſtrain 
in his Book: Only to ſhew how well he underſtands or reprefents my Senſe, 


I ſhall ſet down my 


rences from them. 


Vindication, p. 549, 550. 
I know not but it may be trae, that 


the Anti-Trinitarians and Kacovians un- 


derſtand thoſe places as I do: But *tis 
more than I know that they do ſo. 
I took not my Senſe of thoſe Texts 


from thoſe Writers, but from the 


Scripture ir ſelf, giving Light' to its 
own meaning, by one place compar'd 
with another. What in this way ap- 
pears to me its true meaning, I ſhall 
not decline; becauſe I am told that it 


is ſo underſtood by the Racovians, 


Words, as they are in the Pages he quotes, and his Infe- 


Socinianiſm Unmask'd, p. 108. 
The profeſs d Divines of England, 
you muſt know, are but a pitiful ſort of 
Folks with this great Racovian Rabbi. 
He tells us plainly, that he is not mind- 
ful of what the generality of Divines de- 
clare for, p. 549. He labours ſo concer- 
nedly to ingratiate himſelf with the Mob, 
the Multitude (which he ſo often talks of) 
that be hath no regard to theſe. The ge- 
nerality of the Rabble are more conſidera- 
ble with him, than the generality of Di- 
vines. | 


to mend. 


nerable Mob, as you are pleas'd to dig- 


whom I never yet read; nor embrace 3 

the contrary, tho the generality of Divines I more converſe with, ſhould de- 
clare for it. If the ſenſe wherein 1 underſtand thoſe Texts be a miſtake, I 
ſhall be beholden to you, if you will ſet me right. But they are not popular 
Authorities, or frightful Names whereby I judg of Truth or Falſhood. 


He tells me here of the Gererality of Divines. If he had ſaid of the Church 
of England, I could have underſtood him: But he ſays, The profeſs'd Divines of 
England; and there being ſeveral ſorts of Divines in England, who, I think, 
do not every where agree in their Interpretations of Scripture; which of 
them is it I muſt have regard to, where they differ? If he cannot tell me 
that, he complains here of me for a Fault, which he himſelf knows not how 


Socinianiſm Unmask'd, p. 109. 
This Author, as demure and grave as 
he would ſometimes ſeem to be, can ſcoff 


at the Matters of Faith contain'd in the 
words: Theſe are the Matters of Faith Apoſtles Epiſtles, p. 548. 

contain d in the Epiſtles; and they are ; | 

Eſſential and Integral Parts of the Goſpel it ſelf. What juſt theſe, neither more 
nor leſs? /,4, If you are ſure of it, pray let us have them ſpeedily, for the 


| Vindication, p. 548, 549- 

The Liſt of Materials for his Creed, 
for the Articles are not yet form'd ; 
Mr. Edwards cloſes, p. 111. with theſe 


reconciling of Differences in the Chriſtian Church, which has been ſo cruelly 


torn about the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, to the 


{ great Reproach of Chri- 
ſtian Charity, and Scandal of our true Religion. | 


Does the Vindicator here ſcoff at the Matters of Faith contain'd in the Epiſtles ? 


or ſhew the vain pretences of the Unmasker 3 who undertakes to give us out of 


the Epiſtles a Collection of Fundamentals, without being able to ſay whether 
thoſe he ſets down be all or no? Darby | | 


* £259 344 Vindication, 352. 
1 — you do not Winke how con- 


temptibly ſoever you ſpeak of the Ve- 


Socinianiſm Unmask'd, p. 110. 

To coaks the Mob, he profanely brings 
in that place of Scripture ; Have any of 
the Rulers believ'd in him? | 

nify them, p. 117. that the Bulk of * 393 
Mankind, or in your Phraſe the Rabble, are not concern'd in Religion, or 2 
bs ESI : . no * 


Reaſenableneſe of Criſtianity, ' 8c. 


not to underſtand it in order to their Salvation. I remember the Phariſees 


treated the Common People with Contempt; and ſaid, Have 
or of the Phariſees believ'd in him? But this People, who knoweth not the Law, 
are curſed. But yet theſe, who in the Cenſure of the Phariſees were. curſed, 
were ſome of the Poor, or, if you pleaſe to have it ſo, the Mob, to whom 
the Goſpel was preach'd by our Saviour, as he tells John's Diſciples, Mat. XI. 5. 


Where the Profaneneſs of this is, 1 do not ſee; unleſs ſome unknown Sa- 
credneſs of the Unmasker's Perſon make it Profaneneſs to ſhew, that he, like 


the Phariſees of old, has a great Contempt for the Common People, . e. the 
far greater part of Mankind; as if they and their Salvation were below the 
regard of this elevated Rabbi. But this of Profaneneſs may be well borne from 
him, ſince in the next words my mentioning another part of his Carriage is no 


leſs than Irreligion. 


Vindication, p. 550. | 

He prefers what I fay to him my 
ſelf, to what is offer'd to him from 
the Word of God, and makes me 
this Compliment, that I begin to mend of God, p. 3550. 
about the Cloſe, i. e. when 1 leave off | ; 
quoting of Scripture, and the dul} Work was done of going thro the Hiſtory of 
the Evangel. 


ſts and the Acts, which he computes, p. 105. to take up three quar- 
ters of my Book. jo oz 424 | 


| Socinianiſm Unmask'd, p. 1 10. 
Kidiculouſiy and irreligiouſly he pretends, 
that I prefer what he ſaith to me, to 


The Matter of Fact is as I relate it, and ſo is beyond pretence; and for this 

I refer the Reader to the 105th and 114th Pages of his Thoughts concerning the 
Cauſes of Atheiſm. But had I miſtaken, I know not how he could have calld 
it Irreligiouſty. Make the worſt of it that can be, how comes it to be Irreli- 
giow? What is there Divine in an Vamasker z that one cannot pretend (true 
or falſe) that he prefers what I ſay, to what is offer'd him from the Word of 
God, without. doing it Iryeligiouſly? Does the very aſſuming the Power to 
define Articles, and determine who are, and who are not Chriſtians, by a 
Creed not yet made, erect an Unmasker preſently into God's Throne, and be- 
ſtow on him the Title of Dominus Deuſque noſter, whereby Offences againſt 
him come to be irreligious Acts? I have miſrepreſented his Meaning; let 
it be ſo: Whereis the Irreligion of it? Thus it is: The Power of making 
a Religion for others (and thoſe that make Creeds do that) being once got 
into any one's Fancy, muſt at laſt make all Oppoſitions to thoſe Creeds and 
Creed-makers, Irreligion. Thus we ſee in proceſs of time it did in the Church 
of Rome: But it was in length of time, and by gentle degrees. The Unmacker, 
It ſeems, cannot ſtay, is in haſte, and at one jump leaps into the Chair. He 
has given us yet but a piece of his Creed, and yet that is enough to ſet him 


above the ſtate of human. Miſtakes or Frailties; and to mention any ſuch thing 


in him, is to do Irreligiouſly. 


” 
= 


We may further ſee, ſays the Unmasker, p. 110. how counterfeit the Vindicator's 
Gravity is, whilſt he condemns frothy and light Diſcourſes, p. 550. Vindic. And yet 
in many Pages together moſt irreverently treats a great part of the Apoſtolical Wri- 
rings, and throws aſide the main Articles of Religion as unneceſſary, Anſw. In my 
Vindic. p. 549. you may remember theſe words; © I require you to publiſh 
« to the World thoſe Paſſages which ſhew my Contempt of the. Epiſtles.” 
Why do you not (eſpecially having been ſo call'd upon to do it) ſet down thoſe 
words, wherein / moſt irreverently treat 4 great part of the Apoſtolical Writings ? 


As leaſt, why do you not quote thoſe many Pages wherein I do it? This looks. 


a little ſuſpiciouſly, that you cannot: and the more, becauſe you have in this 
very Page not been ſparing to quote places which you thought to your purpoſe. 
I muſt take leave therefore (if it may be done without Irreligion) to aſſure the 
Reader, that this is another of your many Miſtakes in Matters of FaQ, for 
which you have not ſo much as the excuſe of Inadvertency : For, as he ſees, you 
have been minded of it before. But an Unmacker, ſay what you will to him, 
will be an Unmacker ſtill. | 
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He cloſes what be has to ſay to me, in his Socinianiſm UnmaR'd, as if he 
were in the Pulpit, with an Uſe of Exhortation. The falſe Inſinuations it 
is fill'd with, make the Conclüſion of a piece with the Introduction. As he 
ſets ont, ſo he ends, and therein ſhews wherein he places his Strength. A 
cuſtom of making bold with Truth, is ſo ſeldom curable in a grown Man, and 
the Upmaiker ſhews i little fenſe of Shame, where it is charg'd upon him, 
beyond a poſſibility of clearing himſelf ; that no body is to trouble themſelves 
any” farther about that part of his eſtabliſn'd Character. Letting therefore 
that alone to Nature and Caſtom, two ſure Guides, 1 ſhall only intreat him, 
to prevent his taking Railing for Argument (which I fear he too often does) 
that upon his Entrance every where upon any new Argument, he would ſer 
it down in Syllogiſm; and when he has done that (that I may know what is 
to be anſwer d) let him then give vent as he pleaſes, to his noble Vein of Wit 
and Oratory. IN | Tan 
The lifting a Man's ſelf up in his own Opinion, has had the Credit in for- 
mer Ages to. be thoaght the loweſt Degradation that human Nature could well 
ſink it ſelf to. Hence fays the Wiſe Man, Prov. XXVI. 6; Anſwer a Fool ac- 
cording"to bis Folly, left he be wiſe in bis omn Conceit: hereby ſhewing, thar Self- 
canceitedneſs' is a degree beneath ordinary Folly. And therefore he there pro- 
vides a Fence againſt it, to keep even Fools from ſinking yet lower, by falling 
into it. Whether what was not ſo in Solomon's days, be now, by length of 
of time, in ours, grown into a Mark of Wiſdom and Parts, and an Evidence 
great Performances; I ſhall not enquire. Mr. Edwards, who goes be- 


vond all that ever I yet met with, in the Commendation of his own, beſt knows 


why he ſo extols what he has done in this Controverſy. For fear the Praiſes he 
has not been ſparing of in his Socinianiſm Vnmasb d, ſhould not ſufficiently 
trumpet out his Worth; or might be forgotten; be, in a new Piece, entitled, 
Te Socinian Creed, proclaims again his mighty Deeds, and the Victory he has 


eſtabliſmd to himſeif by them, in theſe words: But he and his Friends (the 


One: Article- Men) ſeem to have made ſati faction by their profound ſilence lately, 
whereby they acknowleds to the World, that they have nothing to ſay in Reply to what 
I'laid ro their Charge, and fully prov'd againſt them, &c. Socinian Creed, p. 128. 
This freſh' Teſtimony of no ordinary: Conceit, which Mr. Edwards hath of the 
Excellency and Strength of his Reaſoning in bis Socinianiſm UVnmask'd, | leave 
with him and his Friends to be conſider'd of at their leiſure : And if they think 
I have miſ-apply'd the term of Conceitedneſs, to ſo wiſe, underſtanding, and 
every way accompliſh'd a Diſputant (if we may believe himſelf) I will teach 
them a way how he, or any body elſe, may fully convince me of it. There 
remains on his ſcore, mark'd in this Reply of mine, ſeveral Propoſitions to 
be prov'd by him. I1f he can but find Arguments to prove them that will 
bear the ſetting down in form, and will ſo publiſh them, 1 will allow my ſelf 
to be miſtaken. ' Nay,” which is more, if he or any body in the 112 Pages of 
his Socin;an;ſm Unmask'd, can find but ten Arguments that will bear the Teſt 
of Syllogiſm, the true Touchſtone of right arguing; I will grant that that 
Treatiſe deſerves all thoſe Commendations he has beſtow'd upon it, tho it be 
made up more of his own Panegyrick, than a Confutation of me. 
In his Socinian Creed (for a Creed-maker he will be; and whether he has been 
as lucky for the Socinians as for the Orthodox, 1 know not) p. 120. he begins 
with me, and that with the ſame conquering Hand and Skill which can never 
fail of Victory; if a Man has but Wit enough to know what Propoſition he 
is able to confute, and then make that his err Tenet, But the Repe- 
titions of his old Song concerning one Article, the Epiſtles, &c. which occur 
here again, I ſhall only ſet down; that none of theſe excellent things may be 
loſt, whereby: this acute and unanſwerable Writer has ſo well deſerv'd his own 
Commendations: iz. That I ſay there is but one ſingle Article of the Chriſtian 
Truth neceſſary to be belies d and aſſented to by mn, p. 121. That I ſlight the Chri- 
ſtan” Principles, curtail the Articles of our Faith, and raviſh Chriſtianity it ſelf 
from — 2 123. And that I turn the Epiſtles of the Apoſtles into waſte Paper, 
S VÞec- whe 1 | | 
"Theſe, and the like Slanders, I have already given an Anſwer to in my Re- 
ply to his former Book. Only one new one here | cannot paſs over in ce} 
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becauſe of the remarkable Profaneneſs which ſeems to me to be in it; which, 
1 think, deſerves publick notice. In my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, I have 
laid together thoſe Paſſages of our Saviour's Life, which ſeem'd to me moſt 
eminently to ſhew his Wiſdom, in that Conduct of himſelf, with that Reſerve 
and Caution which was neceſſary to preſerve him, and carry him thro the 
appointed time of his Miniſtry. Some have thought I had herein done conſi- 
derable Service to the Chriſtian Religion, by removing thoſe Objections which 
ſome were apt to make from our Saviour's Carriage, not rightly underſtood. 
This Creed-maker tells me, p. 127. That I make our Saviour a Coward : A word 
not to be apply'd to the Saviour of the World by. a pious or diſcreet Chri- 


ſtian upon any pretence, without great Neceſſity and ſure Grounds. If he had 


ſet dowa my words, and quoted the Page (which was the leaſt could have been 
done to excuſe ſuch a. Phraſe) we ſhould then have ſeen which of us two, this 
impious and irreligious Epithet given to the Holy Feſ#s, has for its Author. 
In the mean time, I leave it with him, to be accounted for by his Piety, to 


thoſe, who by his Example ſhall be encourag'd to entertain ſo vile a Thought, 


or uſe ſo profane an Expreſſion of the Captain of our Salvation, who freely gave 


himſelf up to Death for us. | 
He. alſo ſays in the ſame, p. 127. That 1 every where ſtrike at Syſtems, the De- 
ſg" ef which is to eſtabliſh one of my own, or to foſter Scepticiſm, by beating down 
others. | | | = | 
For clear Reaſon or good Senſe, I do not think our Creed-maker ever had 
his fellow. Ia the immediate preceding words of the ſame Sentence, he 
charges me with 4 great Auti pathy againſt Syſtems ;, and before he comes to the 


end of it, finds out my Deſign to be the eſtabliſhing. one of my own. So that 


this, my Antipathy againſt Syſtems, makes me in love with one. My Deſign, he 
ſays, is to eſtabliſh a Syſtems of my. own,, or to foſter, Scepticiſm in beating down all 
others: Let my Book, if he pleaſes, be my Syſtem of Chriſtianity. Now is it 
in me any more foſtering Scepticiſm, to ſay my Syſtem is true, and others not, 
than it is in the Creed-maker to ſay fo of all other Syſtems but his own? For, 
I hope, he does not allow any Syſtem of Chriſtianity to be true, that differs 
from his, any more than I do, ET 


* 


But 1 have ſpoke againſt all Syſtems. Anſw. And always ſhall, ſo far as they 
are ſet up by particular Men or Parties, as the juſt Meaſure of every Man's 
Faith; wherein every thing that is contain'd, is requir'd and impos'd to be 
believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian: Such an Opinion and Uſe of Syſtems I 
ſhall always be agaiaſt, till the Creed-maker ſhall tell me, amongſt the Variety 
of them, which alone is to be receiv'd and reſted in, in the abſence of his 


Creed; which is not yet finiſh'd, and, I fear, will not as long as I live. That 


every Man ſhould receive from others, or make to bimſelf ſuch a Syſtem of 
Chriſtianity as he found moſt conformable to the Word of God, according to 
the beſt of his underſtanding, is what I never ſpoke againſt, but think it eve- 
ry one's Duty to labour for, and to take all Opportunities as long as he lives, 
by ſtudying the Scriptures every day, to perfect. 2a 

But this, 1 fear, will not go eaſily down with our Author; for then he can- 
not be a Creed-maker for others: A thing he ſhews himſelf very forward to 
how able to perform it, we ſhall ſee when his Creed is made. In the mean time, 
talking loudly. and at random about Fundamentals, without knowing what is 
ſo, may ſtand him in ſome ſtead. _ | Dey 

This being all that is new, which I think my ſelf concern'd in, in this Sa- 
einian Creed, I paſs on to his Poſt/cripr. In the firſt Page whereof, I find theſe 
words: I found that the Manager of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity had pre- 
vail d with a Gentleman to make a Sermon upon my Refutation of that Treatiſe, and 
che Vindication of it. Such a piece of Impertinency as this might have. been 
borne from a fair Adverſary : But the Sample Mr. Edwards has given of him- 
ſelf in his Socinianiſm Unmas#d, perſuades me this ought to be bound up with 
what he ſays of me in his Hutroduction to that Book, in theſe words: Among 
others, they thought and made choice of a Gentleman, who they knew would be extra- 
ordinary uſeful ro them. And be, it is. probable, was as forward to be made uſe of 
by them, and preſently accepted of the Office that was aſſign'd him and more. there 
to the ſame purpoſe; All which, I know to be utterly falſe. 2 
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Tis pity that one who relies ſo intirely upon it, fhonld have no better 
an Invention. The Socinians ſet the Author of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
c. on work to write that Book; by which Diſcovery the World being (as 
Mr. Edwards ſays) let into the Project, that Book is confounded, baffled, blown 
off, and by this skilful Artifice there is an end of it. Mr. Bold Ir and 
publiſhes a Sermon without this irrefragable Gentleman's ood Leave and 
Liking: What now muſt be done to diſcredit it, and keep it from being read 
Why, Mr. Bold too, was ſet on work by the Manager f the Reaſonableneſs o 


Chriſtianity,” &c. In your whole Store-honſe of Stratagems, you that are ſo 


great a Conqueror, have you but this one way to deſtroy a Book whicti you ſet 
your Mightineſs againſt, but to tell the World it was a Job of Journey-work 
for ſome body you do not like? Some other would have done better in this 
new Caſe, had your happy Invention been ready with it : for you are not fo 


| baſhful or reſerv'd, but that you may be allow'd to be as great a Wit as he who 


profeſs'd himſelf ready at any time, to ſay a good or a new thing, if he could 
but think of it. But in good earneſt, Sir, if one ſhould ask you, do you think 
no Books contain Truth in them which were undertaken” by the Procuration of 
a Bookſeller ? I deſire you to be a little tender in the Point, not knowing how 
far it may reach. Ay, but ſuch Bookſellers live not at the Lower End of Pater- 
Nofter-Row, but in Paul's Church-Yard, and are the Managers of 'other-gueſs 
Books, than The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity. And therefore you very rightly 
ſubjoin, Indeed it was 4 great Maſter-piece of Procuration, and we can't but think 
that Man muſt ſpeak Truth, and defend it very impartially and ſubſtantially, who is 
thus brought on to undertake the Cauſe. And ſo Mr. Bold's Sermon is found to 
have neither Truth nor Senſe in it, becauſe it was printed by a Bookſeller at 
the lower end of Pater- Noſter- Row; for that, I dare ſay, is all you know of 
the matter. But that is hint enough for a happy Diviner to be ſure of the 
reſt, and with Confidence to report that for certain Matter of Fact, which had 
never any being but in the fore-caſting Side of his Politick Brain. 

But whatever were the Reaſons that mov*d Mr. B— to preach that Sermon, 
of which 1 know nothing; this I am ſure, it ſhews only the Weakneſs and 
Malice (1 will not ſay, and ill Breeding, for that concerns not one of Mr. Ed- 
wards's pitch) of any one who excepts againſt it, to take notice of any thing 
more than what the Author has publiſh'd. Therein alone conſiſts the Error, 
if there be any; and that alone thoſe meddle with, who write for the ſake of 
Truth. But poor Cavillers have other-purpoſes, and therefore muſt uſe other 
Shifts, and make a buſtle about ſomething beſides the Argument, to prejudice 
and beguile unwary Readers. | „ | 

The only Exception the Creed-maker makes to Mr, Beld's Sermon, is the Con- 
tradiction he impures to him, in ſaying; < That there is but one Point or Article 
« neceſſary to be believ'd for the making a Man a Chriſtian : And that there are 


„ many Points beſides this, which Jeſus Chriſt hath taught and reveaPd, which 


« every ſincere Chriſtian is indiſpenſibly oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand : ” 
And, That there are particular Points and Articles, which being known to 
« be reveal'd by Chriſt, Chriſtians muſt indiſpenſibly aſſent to.” And where 
now is there any thing like a Contradiction in this? Let it be granted, for 
example, that the Creed-maker's' Set of Articles (let their number be what 
they will, when he has found them all out) are neceſſary to be believ'd, for 
the making a Man a Chriſtian. Is there any Contradiction in it to ſay, There 
are many Points beſides theſe, which Jeſus Chriſt hath taught and reveal'd, 
which every ſincere Chriſtian is indiſpenſibly oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand ? 
If this be not ſo, it is but for any one to be perfect in Mr. Edwards's Creed, 
and then he may lay by the Bible, and from thence- forth he is abſolutely diſpen- 
ſed with, from ſtudying or underſtanding any thing more of the Scripture. 

But Mr: Edwards's Supremacy is not yet ſo far eſtabliſh'd, that he will dare to 
fay, that Chriſtians are not oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand any other Points 
reveaFd in the Scripture, but what are contain'd in his Creed. He cannot yet 
well diſcard all the reſt of the Scripture, becauſe he has yet need of it for 
the compleating of his Creed, which is like to ſecure the Bible to us for ſome 
time yet. For I will be anſwerable for it, he will not be quickly able to re- 
ſolve what Texts of the Scripture do, and what do not contain Points neceſſary 
25 to 
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to be believ'd. So that I am apt to imagine, that the Creed-maker, upon ſe- 
cond Thoughts, will allow that ſaying, There is bat One, or there are but 


Twelve, or there are but as many as he ſhall ſet down (when he has reſolv'd 


which they ſhall be) neceſſary to the making a Man a Chriſtian ; and the ſaying, 
there are other Points beſides contain'd in the Scripture, which every ſincere 


Chriſtian is indiſpenſibly oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand, and muſt believe 


when he knows them to be reveaPd by Jeſus Chriſt, are two Propoſitions that 
may conſiſt together with a Contradiction. 5 


Every Chriſtian is to partake of that Bread and that Cup, which is the Com- 
munion of the Body and Blood of Chriſt. And is not every ſincere Chriſtian 
indiſpenſibly oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand theſe Words of our Saviour's 


Inſtitution, This is my Body, and This is my Blood? And if upon his ſerious 


Endeavour to do it, he underſtands them in a literal Senſe, that Chriſt meant 
that that was really his Body and Blood, and nothing elſe; muſt he not ne- 


ceſſarily believe, that the Bread and Wine in the Lord's Supper, is chang'd 
really into his Body and Blood, tho he doth not know how ? Or, if having 
his Mind ſet otherwiſe, he underſtands the Bread and Wine to be really the 
Body and Blood of Chriſt, without ceaſing to be true Bread and Wine: Or, 


elſe, If he underſtands them, that the Body and Blood of Chriſt are verily and 


indeed given and receiv'd in the Sacrament, in a Spiritual manner: Or, laſtly, 


If he underſtands our Saviour to mean by thoſe words, only the Bread and Wine 


to be a Repreſentation of his Body and Blood; in which way ſoever of theſe 
Four, a Chriſtian underſtands theſe words of our Saviour to be meant by him, is 
he not oblig'd in that ſenſe to believe them to be true, and aſſent to them? Or 
can he be a Chriſtian, and underſtand theſe words to be meant by our Saviour, 
in one ſenſe, and deny his Aſſent to them as true, in that ſenſe? Would not 


this be to deny our Saviour's Veracity, and conſequently his being the Meſſiah 


ſent from God ? And yet this is put upon a Chriſtian, where he underſtands the 
Scripture in one ſenſe, and is requir'd to believe it in another. From all which 
tis evident, that to ſay there is One, or any Number of Articles neceſſary to be 
known and believ'd to make a Man a Chriſtian, and that there are others con- 
tain'd in the Scripture, which a Man is oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand, and 
oblig'd alſo to aſſent to as he does underſtand them, is no Contradiction. 

To believe Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and to take him to be his Lord and 
King, let us ſuppoſe to be that only which is neceſſary to make a Man a Chri- 
ſtian : May it not yet be neceſſary for him, being a Chriſtian, to ſtudy the Doc- 
trine and Law of this his Lord and King, and believe that all that he deli- 
ver'd is true? Is there any Contradiction in holding of this? But this Creed- 
maker, to make ſure Work, and not to fail of a Contradiction in Mr. Bold's 
words, miſ-repeats them, p. 241. and quite contrary both to what they are in 
the Sermon, and what they are as ſet down by the Creed-maker himſelf, in the 
immediately preceding Page. Mr. Bold ſays, There are other Points that 
e Jeſus Chriſt hath taught and reveal'd, which every ſincere Chriſtian is indiſ- 


« penſibly oblig'd to underſtand ; and which being known to be reveaPd by 


« Chriſt, he muſt indiſpenſibly aſſent to.” From which the Creed-maker argues 
thus, p. 240. Now if there be other Points and particular Articles, and thoſe many, 
which a ſincere Chriſtian is oblig d, and that neceſſarily and indiſpenſibly to underſtand, 
believe, and aſſent to; then this Writer hath in eſſect yielded to that Propoſition 1 
maintain d, Viz, That the Belief of one Article is not ſufficient to make a Man 4 
Chriſtian, and conſequently he runs counter to the Propoſition he had laid down. | 
Is there no difference, I beſeech you, between being indiſpenſibly oblig d to 
endeavour to underſtand, and being indiſpenſibly oblig*d to underſtand any Point? 
*Tis the firſt of theſe Mr. Bold ſays, and *tis the latter of theſe you argue 
from, and ſo conclude nothing againſt him; nor can you to your purpoſe. 
For till Mr. Bold ſays (which he is far from ſaying) that every ſincere Chri- 
ſtian is neceſſarily and indiſpenſibly oblig'd to underſtand all thoſe Texts of 
Scripture, from whence you ſhould have drawn your neceſſary Articles (when 
you have perfected your Creed) in the ſame ſenſe that you do; you can con- 
clude nothing againſt what he hath ſaid concerning that one Article, or an 
thing that looks like running counter to it. For it may be enough to conſti- 
tute a Man a Chriſtian, and one of Chriſt's Subjects, to take Jeſus * be — 
| | Heſſiah, 
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Meſſiah, his appointed King, and yet without a Contradiction; ſo that it may 
be his indiſpenſible Duty, as 4 Subject of that Kingdom, to endeavour to 
underſtand all the Dictates of his Sovereign, and to aſſent to the Truth of them, 
as far as he underſtands them... © if 
But that which the good Creed-maker aims at, without which, all his neceſ- 
fary Articles fall, is that it ſhould be granted him, that every ſincere Chriſtian 
was neceſſarily and indiſpenſibly oblig d to underſtand all thoſe Parts of Divine 
Revelation, from whence he pretends to.draw. his Artic © in their true mean- 
ing, i. e. juſt as hg does. But his Infallibility is not yer ſo eſtabliſh'd, but that 
there will need ſome proof of that Propoſition. And when he has prov'd 
that every ſincere Chriſtian is neceſſarily and indiſpenſibly oblig'd to underſtand 
thoſe Texts in their true meaning; and that his Interpretation of them is that 
true meaning: 1 ſhall then ask him, whether every ſmcere Chriſtian is not as neceſ- 
ſarily and indiſpenſibly oblig d to underſtand other Texts of Scripture in their 
true meaning, tho they have no place in his Syſtem? 
For example, To make uſe of the Inſtance aboye-mention'd, is not every 
ſincere Chriſtian neceſſarily and indiſpenſibiy oblig'd to endeavour to. underſtand 
theſe Words of our Saviour, This is my Body, and This is my Blood, that he 
may know what he receives in the Sacrament? Does he ceaſe to be a Chri- 
ſtian, who happens not to underſtand them juſt as the Creed- maler does? Or 
may not the old Gentleman at Rome (who has ſomewhat the antienter Title 
to Infallibility) make Tranſubſtantiation a Fundamental Article neceſſary 
to be believ'd there, as well as the Creed- mater here makes his Senſe of any 
aer Text of Scripture a Fundamental Article neceſlary to be believ' d? 
Let us ſuppoſe Mr. Bold had ſaid that inſtead of one Point, the right Know- 
ledg of the Creed-maker's one hundred Points (when he has reſolv'd on them) 
doth conſtitute and make a Perſon a Chriſtian; yet there are many other Points 
Jeſus Chriſt hath taught and reveald, which every ſincere Chriſtian is indiſ- 
penſibly oblig'd to endeavour to underſtand, and to make a due uſe of: For 
this I think the Creed-maker will not deny. From whence, in the Creed-maker's 
words, I will thus argue: Naw if there be other Points and particular Articles; 
and thoſe maxy, which a ſincere Chriſtian is oblig d, and that neceſſarily and indiſ- 
penſibly, to underſtand and believe, and aſſent to; then this Writer doth in effect yield 
to that Propoſition which I maintain d, viz. That the Belief of thoſe one hundred 
Articles is not ſufficient to make a Man a Chriſtian : for this is that which I main- 
tain; That upon this ground, the Belief of the Articles which he has ſet down 
ia bis Liſt, are not ſufficieat to make a Man a Chriſtian; and that upon Mr. 
Bold's Reaſon, which the Creed-maker inſiſts on againſt one Article, viz. becauſe 
22 are many other Points Jeſus Chriſt hath taught and reveal'd, which every 
incere Chriſtian is as nnz and indiſpenſibly oblig'd to endeavour to un- 
derſtand and make a due uſe of. ty 2, | 
But this Creed-maker is cautious, beyond any of his Predeceſſors: He will 
not be ſo caught by his own Argument; and therefore is very ſhy to give 
you the preciſe Articles that every ſincere Chriſtian is neceſſarily and indiſpen- 
ſibly oblig'd to underſtand, and give his Aſſent to. Something he is ſure there 
is that he is indiſpenſibly oblig'd to underſtand and aſſent to, to make him a 
Chriſtian; but what that is, he cannot yet tell. So that whether he be a Chri- 
Mag or no, he does not know; and what other People will think of him, from 
is treating of the ſerious things of Chriſtianity, in ſo trifling and ſcandalous 
a way, mult be left to them. | | 
In the next Paragraph, p. 242. the Creed-maker tells us, Mr. Bold goes on to 
confute himſelf, in ſaying, ** A true Chriſtian muſt aſſent unto this, that Chriſt 
& Jeſus is God.” But this is juſt ſuch another Confutation of himſelf as the 
before-mention'd, i. e. as much as a Falſhood ſabſtituted by another Man, can 
be a Confutation of a Man's ſelf, who has ſpoken Truth all of a-piece. For 
the Creed-maker, according to his ſare way of baffling his Opponents, ſo as 
to leave them nothing to anſwer, hath here, as he did before, chang'd Mr, 
Rald's words, which in the 35th Page, quoted by the Creed-maker, ſtand thus: 
« When a true Chriſtian underſtands that Chriſt Jeſus hath taught, that He 
©. ;5 4 God, he muſt aſſent unto it:“ which is true and coaformable to what 
he had faid before, That every ſincere Chriſtian muſt endeavour to nn 
, | the 
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the Points taught and reveal'd by Jeſus Chriſt, which being known to be re- 
veal'd by him, he muſt aſſent unto. | 


The like piece of Honeſty the Creed-maker ſhews in the next Paragraph, p.243. 
where he charges Mr. Bold with ſaying, That a true Chriſtian is as much oblig d 
to believe that the Holy Spirit is God, as to believe that Feſus ts the Chriſt, p. 40. 
In which place, Mr. Bold's words are; „When a true Chriſtian underſtands 
« that Chriſt Jeſus hath given this Account of the Holy Spirit, viz. that He 
« ig Gd; he is as much oblig'd to believe it, as he is to believe that Jeſus 5s 
ce the Chrift >” Which is an unconteſtable Truth, but ſach an one as the Creed- 
maker himſelf ſaw would do him no ſervice, and therefore he mangles it, and 


leaves out half to ſerve his turn. But he that ſhonld give a Teſtimony in 


the flight Affairs of Men, and their temporal Concerns, before a Court of 
Judicature, as the Creed-maker does here, and almoſt every where, in the great 
Affairs of Religion, and the everlaſting Concern of Souls, before all Mankind, 
would loſe his Ears for it. What therefore this worthy Gentleman alledges 
out of Mr. Bold, as a Contradiction to himfelf, being only the Creed-maker's 
Contradiction to Truth and clear Matter of Fact, needs no other Anſwer. | 
The reſt of what he calls Reflections on Mr. Bold's Sermon, bein nothing but 
either rude and miſ-becoming Language of him; or pitiful childiſh Applica- 
tion to him, to change his Perſuaſion at the Creed-maker”s Intreaty, and give 
up the Truth he hath own'd, in courteſy to this doughty Combatant; ſhews 
the Ability of the Man. Leave off begging the Queſtion, and ſuperciliouſly 
preſuming that you are in the right; and inſtead of that, ſhew it by Argu- 
ment: and I dare anſwer for Mr. Bold, you will have him, and 1 promiſe you 
with him one Convert more. But arguing is not, it ſeems, this notable Diſ- 
putant's way. If boaſting of himſelf, and contemning others, falſe Quota- 
tions, and feignd Matters of Fact, which the Reader neither can ktiow, nor 
is the Queſtion concern'd in if he did know, will not do; there is an. end of 
him: he has ſhewn his Excellency in ſcurrilous Declamation; and there you 
have the whole of this unanſwerable Writer. And for this, I appeal to his 
own Writings in this Controverſy, if any judicious Reader can have the pa- 
tience to look them over. | | et | 
In the beginning of his Reflections on My. Bold's Sermon, he confidently tells 
the World, That be had found that the Manager of the Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
ſtianity had prevail d on Mr. Bold to preach a Sermon upon his Reflections, &c. 
And adds, And we cannot but think, that that Man muſt ſpeak the Truth, and 
defend it very impartially and ſubſtantially, who is thus brought on to undertake the 
Cauſe. And at the latter end he addreſſes himſelf to Mr. Bold, as one that is 
drawn off to be an under Journeyman-Worker in Socinianiſm. | In his gracious 
Allowance, Ar. Bold is ſeemingly a Man of ſome reliſh of Religion and Piety, 
p. 244. He is forc'd alſo to own him to be a Man of Sobriety and Temper, 
p. 245. A very good riſe, to give him out to the World, in the very next 
words, as a Man of a profligate Conſcience: for ſo. he muſt be, who can be 
drawn off to preach or write for Socinianiſm, when he thinks it a moſt dange- 
rous Error; who can diſſemble with himſelf, and choak his inward Perſuaſions (as 
the Creed-maker inſinuates that Mr. Bold does, in the ſame Addreſs to him, p.248.) 
and write contrary to his Light. Had the Creed-makey had reaſon to think in 
earneſt, that Mr. Bold was going off to Sorinianiſm, he might have. reaſon'd 
with him fairly, as with a Man running into dangerous Error: or if he had 
certainly known that he was by any By-ends prevail'd on to undertake a Cauſe 
contrary to his Conſcience, he might have' ſome reaſon to tell the World, as 
he does, p. 239. That we carmor think he ſhould ſpeak Truth, who is this brought 
ro Ren the Cauſe. If he does not certainly know that Mr. Bold was THUS 
brought to undertake the Cauſe, he could not have ſhewn a more yillanous and 
uicheiſtian Mind, than in publiſning ſuch a Character of a Miniſter of the Goſ- 
pol, and a worthy! Man, upon no other Gronnds, but becauſe. it might be ſub- 
ſer vient to his Eads. He is engag'd in a Controverſy, that by Argument he 
cannot maintain; nor knew any other way from the beginning to attack the 
Book he pretends to write againſt, but by crying out Gorinianiſes a Name he 
knows in great Diſgrace with all other Sects of 1 2 and therefore ſuf- 
ficient to deter all thoſe who approve and condemn Books by hearſay, without 
Vol. II. Oooo examining 
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examining their Truth themſelves, from peruſing a Treatiſe to which he 
could affix that Imputation. Mr. Bold's Name (who is publickly known to 
be no Socinian) he foreſees will wipe off that falſe Imputation, with a great 
many of thoſe who are led by Names more than Things. This ſeems exceed- 
ingly to trouble him, and he labours might and main to get Mr. Bold to quit 
'2 Book as Socinian, which Mr. Bold knows is not Socinian, becauſe he has read 
and conſider d it. | _—— | 

But tho our Creed- maler be mightily concern'd that Mr. B——4 ſhould not 
appear in the Defence of it: yet this Concern cannot raiſe him one jot above 
that Honeſty, Skill, and good Breeding, which appears towards others. He 
manages this Matter with Mr. B— 4, as he has done the reſt of the Contro- 
verſy; . juſt in the ſame ſtrain of Invention, Civility, Wit, and good Senſe. 
He tells him, beſides what I have above ſet down, That he is drawn off to debaſe 
bimſelf and the Poſt, i. e. the Miniſtry, he # in, p. 245. That he hath. ſaid very 


i things to the leſſening and impairing, yea, to the defaming of that Knowledg and 


Belief of our Saviour, and of the Articles of Chriſtianity, which are neceſſarily re- 
quir d of us, p. 245 · That the Devout and Pious (whereby he means himſelf, for 
one and none is his own beloved Wit and Argument) obſerving that Mr. Bold 
is come to the neceſſity of but ONE Article of Faith, they expect that he may in 
time hold that NONE is neceſſary, p- 248. That if he writes again in the ſame 
ſtrain, he will write rather like a Turkiſh Spy, than a Chriſtian Preacher; That he 
3s 4 Backſlider, and ſailing to Racovia with 4 ſide Wind : than which, what can 
there be more ſcurrilous, or more malicious? And yet at the ſame time that 
he outrages him thus, beyond not only what Chriſtian Charity, but common 
Civility would: allow in an ingenuous Adverſary, he makes ſome. aukard At- 
tempts to ſooth him, with ſome ill-tim'd Commendations; and would have 
his under-valuing Mr. Bold's Animadverſions paſs for a Compliment to him : 
becauſe he, for that reaſon, pretends not to believe ſo crude and ſhallow a thing 
(as he is pleas'd to call it) to be his. A notable Contrivance to gain the greater 
Liberty of railing at him under another Name, when Mr. B-—4's, it ſeems, 
is too well known to ſerve him ſo well to that purpoſe. Beſides, it is of good 
uſe to fill up three or four Pages of his Reflections; a great Convenience to a 
Writer, who knows all the ways of baffling his Opponents, but Argument, 
and who always makes a great deal of ſtir about Matters foreign to his Sub- 
ject; which, whether they are granted or deny'd, make nothing at all to the 
Truth of the Queſtion on either. fide. For what is it to the Shallowneſs or 
Depth of the Animadverſions, Who writ them? or to the Truth or Falſhood 
of Mr. B——4's. Defence of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, whether a Lay- 
man, or a Church- man; a Socinian, or one of the Church of England, anſwer'd the 
Creed-maker as well as he? yet this is urg'd as a matter of great weight: But 
yet in reality it amounts to no more but this, that a Man of any Denomina- 
tion, who wiſhes well to the Peace of Chriſtianity, and has obſerv'd the hor- 
rible Effects the Chriſtian: Religion has felt from the Impoſitions of Men in 
Matters of Faith, may have reaſon to defend a Book, wherein the Simplicity 
of the 80 885 and the Doctrine propos d by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, for 
the Converſion of Unbelievers, is made out, tho there be not one word of the 
diſtinguiſhing Tenets of his Sect in it. But that all thoſe, who under any 
Name are for impoſing their own Orthodoxy, as neceſlary to be believ'd, and 


199 thoſe who diſſent from them, ſhould be all againſt it, is not per- 


aps very ſtrangnne. 7 „ eee 

One thing more I muſt obſerve. of the Creed- maler on this occaſion: In his 
Socini an Creed, Ch. VI. the Author of the:Reaſonableneſs. of Chriſtianity, &c. and 
his Book, muſt be jadg'd of by the Characters and Writings of thoſe, who en- 
tertain or commend his Notions. A, profe/s'd Unitarian has defended it; there- 
fore he is a Socinian. The Author of A Letter to the Deiſts ſpeaks well of it; 
therefore he is a Deiſt. Another, as an Abettor of the Reaſonableneſs F Chri- 
ſtianity, he mentions, p. 125. whoſe Letters I have never ſeen: and his Opi- 
nions too are, I ſuppoſe, ſet down there as belonging to me. Whatever is 
bad in the Tenets or Writings of theſe Men, infects me. But the miſchief is, 
Mr. Bolg's Orthodoxy, will do me no good: but becauſe he has defended my 
Book againſt Mr. Edwards, all my Faults are become his, and he has a mighty 


| 
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Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


Load of Accuſations laid upon him. Thus contrary Cauſes ſerve ſo good a 
natured, fo Charitable, and candid a Writer as the Creed- maler, to the fame 
purpoſe of Cenſure and Railing. Bat I ſhall deſire him to figure to himſelf 
the Lovelineſs of that Creature, which turns every thing into Venom. What 
others are, or hold, who have expreſs'd favourable Thoughts of my Book, I 
think my ſelf not concern'd in. What Opinions others have publiſh'd, make 
thoſe in my Book neither true nor falſe; and he that for the ſake of Truth 
would confute the Errors in it, ſhould ſhew their Falſhood and Weakneſs as 
they are there: But they who write for other Ends than Truth, are always bu- 


FP 


ſy with other Matters; and where they can do nothing by Reaſon and Argu- 


ment, hope to prevail with ſome by borrow'd Prejadices and Party. 
Taking therefore the Animadverſions, as well as the Sermon, to be his whoſe 
Name they bear, I ſhall leave to Mr. B-—4 himſelf to take what notice he 
thinks fit of the little Senſe, as well as great Impudence of putting his Name 
in Print to what is not his, or taking it away from what he hath ſet it to, 
whether it belongs to his Bookſeller or Anſwerer. Only I cannot paſs by the 
palpable falſifyiag of Mr. B—— 4's words, in the beginning of his Epiſtle to 
the Reader, without mention. Mr, B——4's words are; “ Whereby I came 
« to be furniſh'd with a truer and more juſt Notion of the main Deſign of 
that TREATISE.” And the good Creed-maker ſets them down thus; 
The main Deſign of MY OWN TREATISE OR SERMON: A ſure 
way for ſuch a Champion for Truth to ſecure to himſelf the Laurel or the 
Whetſtone. | as | 5 
This. irreſiſtible Diſputant (who ſilences all that come in his way, ſo that 
thoſe that would, cannot anſwer him) to make good the mighty Encomiums 
he has given himſelf, ought (one would think) to clear all as he goes, and leave 
nothing by the way unanſwer'd, for fear he ſhould fall into the Number of thoſe 
poor baffled Wretches, whom he with ſo much Scorn reproaches, that they 
would anſwer if they could. "76.98 +225 44 | | | 
Mr. B ——d begins his Animadverſions with this Remark, that our Creed- 


maker had ſaid, That I give it over and over again in theſe formal Words, viz. 


That nothing is requir d to be believ'd by any Chriſtian Man but this, That Jeſus is 
the Meſſiah. To which Mr. B——4 replies, p. 4. in theſe words; Tho [ 
<« have read over the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. with ſome Attention, 
4 JI have not obſery'd thoſe formal Words in any part of that Book, nor any 


* Words that are capable of that ConſtruQion ; provided they be conſider'd 


<< with the Relation they have to, and the manifeſt Dependence they have on 
<« what goes before, or follows after them.” | 
But to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not. | | 
Whether it was becanſe he would not, or becauſe he could not, let the Reader 
judg. But this is down. upon his ſcore already, and it is expected he ſhould 
anſwer to it, or elſe confeſs that he cannot. And that there may be a fair De- 


cifiog of this Diſpute, I expect the ſame Uſage from him, that he ſhould ſet 
down any Propoſition of his, I have not anſwer'd to, and call on me for an 


Anſwer, if I can; and if I cannot, I promiſe him to own it in Print. 


The Creed-maker had ſaid; That it is moſt evident to any thinking and conſiderate 


Perſon, that I purpoſely omit the Epiſtolary Writings of the Apoſtles, becauſe they are 
fraught with Hee ro Dottrines, beſides that which I mention. 


To this Mr. 3 — 4 anſwers, p. 5. That if by © Fundamental Articles, Mr. 


« Edwards means here, all the Propoſitions deliver'd in the Epiſtles, concern- 
<« ing juſt thoſe particular Heads he [Mr. Edwards] had there mention'd ; it 
< lies upon him to prove, That jeſus Chriſt bath made it neceſſary, that every 


4 Perſon muſt have an explicit Knowledg and Belief of all thofe, before he can 


< be a Chriſtian.” .“. 
Put to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not. 


And yet without an Anſwer to it, all his Talk about Fundamentals, and thoſe 


which he pretended to ſet down in that place, under the Name of Fundamen- 


tals, will ſignify nothing in the preſent Caſe; wherein, by Fundamentals, were 


meant ſuch Propoſitions which every Perſon muſt neceſſarily have an explicit 


Knowledg and Belief of, before he can be a Chriſtian. 
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Mr, I , in the ſame place, p. 6, 7. very truly and pertinently adds, 
That it did nat pertain to [my] Undertaking to enquire what Doctrines 
«& either in the Epiſtles, or the Euangeliſts and the Acts, were of greateſt mo- 
ee mont ta be undetſtoad by them who are Chriſtians; but what was neceſſary 
ee ig be kgown and bebev'd to a Perfon's being a Chriſtian. For there are 
e many important Poarines, both in the Goſpels, and in the Acts, beſides this, 
* That Felis is the Adaſſiah But how many ſoever the Dodrines be, which are 
< taught jn the ZHpsfles, if there be no Doctrine beſides: this, ' Fhar Jeſus is the 


„ Meſſiah, taught there as neceſſary to be believ'd to make 4 Man a Chriſtian; 


ce all e Norge taught there will not make any thing againſt what this Au- 
% thor has aſſerted, nos againk the Method he hath obſerv'd : efpecially, con- 
< {idering we have an Account, is the 4s of the 4pofbter, of what thoſe Per- 
bens, by Whom the Epiſtles were wris, did teach as neceſſary to be believ'd 
« to Peoples being Chriſtians? s. | 
This, and what Mr. 3——& ſabjoins, That it was not my deſign to give 
4 ag Abſtra of any of the inſpis*'d Books,” is ſo true, and has fo clear Rea- 
Ea that any bat this Writer would have thought himſeif concern'd to 
bave, anſwer d ſomething to im. 
VDVDue to this Mr. Edward anſwers uot; 1 8 n 2 | 
It not being it ſeems a Creadamnter's Bulinefs to convince Mens Underſtand- 
ing by Reaſon, but to impoſe on their Belief hy Authority, or where that is 
wanting, by Falſhond and Bawling;, And: to ſuch Mr. Bald obſerves well, . N. 
That if I had given the like Account of the Epiſtles, that would have been 
as little, atizfagtiory; as what I have done already, to thoſe who are: refoly'd 
4. not. to,diſtinguiſh berni what: is neceſſany to he believ'd ro male a. Man'a Chri- 
s flian, and: thoſei Articles: which are ta be: believ d by thoſe who are Chreſtians, as 
<. they cagattain to know that Chriſti hath taught them. | | 
This DiſfiaQtion: the Creedr maker, no where that I remember, takes any: no- 
tice of; unleſs it be p255- where he has ſomething relating; hereunto, which 
we. ſhall, canſider when ve come to that Place. 1: ſhall now · goon to-ſhew. what 
Mr. Bald has ſaid, to Which he anſwers not. ö ' 5 4 
Mx. Bold; farther tells him, 5. 10., That if he will prove any thing in: oppo> 
fition to the Reaſonebleneſs of, Chriſtiavity, &. it muſt be this; ©. Thati Jeſus 
* Chriſt: and his Apoſtles; have tayght, that the Belief of: ſome one: Article, 


ox. certain Number of Articles: diſtinct from: this, That Jeſiu is the Meſſiah, 


either as, excluſive of, or; im conjunction with the Belief of this Article, 

doth conſtitute and make: a Perſon a Chriſtian : But that the Belief of this, 

That Jeſus is the Meſſiah, alone, doth not makea Mana Chriſtian.” c 
But to this Mr. Edwards irrefragably:Anfwecs: noching. 

Mx, Bald. allo, p. 10. charges him with: his-falfly: accuſing me in theſe words: 
He prot ona ite centend fur one ſingle: Article, mith the! Excluſton of alu be reſt, for 
tbys reaſons lecauſe all Men org he to underſt ami i bein Religion. And again; where 
he: ſays L aim at: this, viz; That: me. mut not haus any Point” of. Dottrine? in our 
Religiev, that the. Mel dotb not at be very finſt naming of is porfictiy umuerſt and and: 
agree to; Mrs Bod: has quoted my expreſs words to the comrarys 8 j- 

meta this, this unanſwerable Gentleman Anſtbers nothing. | | 

Bus if he. be ſucks, aimigbty Diſputant, that nothing can ſtand in his way; I. 
ſhall expect his dize& Anſweritoĩt, among thoſe other Fropoſtions which 1 have 
ſet dq mntebis ae, and I require quam to prove if he ca- 

Thacreed mater ſpends abowe: four Pages of: his Re fritions ina great ſtir 
who i$:the: Author of thoſe AU ſiom he is reflectiag ona To whichy I 
tellahim, it matters not 40 2 Llorerrof Truth, or a Confuter of Errors; who 
was the: Author, but what whencontain. He, who makes ſuch a:deak of do 
about that which is nothing to the Queſtion, ſhews he has bit little mind to 


* 
' 


the Argument; that his Hopes are morecimuths: Recommenddtion of Names, 
_ and;Prejudige.of..Paxtior,. than in the Strength of his Reaſons, and the Good- 


hi Gave. AsLover.of Trutiu follows That whoever be: for or a- 


Ssiaſt in; and can ſuſſtr. himſelſ to: paſs by: no Argument of his Adverſary, 


wichaut taking notice of it either ĩn allow ing its Force, or giving it a fair An- 

ſwer. Were the Creed-malen capable of igiving-ſuck! an Exidende as this, of 

his Love of Truth, he would not have paſs'd over the Twenty firſt 1 of 
5 4 4 2 : r. 


Reafonableneſs of Chriſtianity; &c. 
Mr. Bold's Animadverſions in ſilence. The Falſhoods that are therein charg'd 
upon him would have requir'd an Anſwer of him, if he could have given any : 
And I tell him he muſt give an Anſwer, or confeſs the Falſhoods. = 


In his 255th Page, he comes to take notice of theſe words of Mr. 81d, in 


— 


the 21ſt Page of his Animadverſions, viz. “ That a Convert to cee 
or a Chriſtian, muſt necefſarily believe as many Articles as he ſhall at 
„ know that Chtiſt Jeſus hath taught.” Which, us the Creed-maker, wh hy 
| invalidates what he had ſaid before in theſe words, wit. © That Feſus Chriſt, an 
his Apoſtles,” did not teach any thing as neceſſary to, be believ'd to make a 
« Man a Chriſtian; but only this one Propoſition; That 5 eſus of Nazaret 
< was the Meſſiah,” The reaſon he gives to ſhew, That the former 97 thef 
Propoſitions (in Mr. Bold) invalidates the latter, and that he Animadverter 
conti adicts himſelf; ſtands thus: For, ſays he, if a Chyiſti an miſt give aſſent to 
alt the Articles raught by our Saviour in the Goſpel, and that neceſſarily; then 2 
thoſe Propoſitions reckon'd up in my late Diſcourſe, being taught by Chriſt or his A- 
poſttes, are _—_— to be believ'd. Anſw, And what, 1 beſecch you, becomes 
of the reſt of the Propoſitions' taught by Chriſt or bis Apoſtles, which you, have 
not rect d up in your late Diſcourſe ® Are not they neceſſary to be believ'd, 
if a Chriſtian muſt give an afſent to ALL the Articles taught by our Saviour and 


bi Apoſtles ? | ED nne 
ir- If you will argue right from that Antecedent, it muſt ſtand thus : If 

a Chriſtian muſt give an Aſſent to ALL the Articles taught by our Saviour and 
bis Apoſtles, and that neceſſarily ;' then all the Propoſitions in the New, Teſtar- 
ment, taught by Chriſt or his Apoſtles, are neceſſarily to be beliey'd. This 
Conſequence I grant to be true, and neceſſarily to follow from that Antecedent, 
and pray make your beſt of it; But withal remember, that it puts an utter 
end to your ſelect Number of Fundamentals, and makes all the Truths de- 
vo in the New Teſtament neceſfary to be explicitly believed by every 
hriſtlian. | 0% | f 1 n att -3i6 i465 
But, Sir, I muſt take notice to you,” that if it be uncertain whether he that 

_ writ the Animadverſions;' be tlie ſame Perſon that preach'd the Sermon, jet it 
is very: viſible that tis tlie very ſame Perſon” that reflects on, both; becauſe he 
here again uſes the ſame Trick in anſwering in the Animadverſions, the ſame 
thing that had been ſaid in the Sermon, viz. By pretending to argue from 
words as Mr. Bold's, when Mr. Bold has ſaid no ſuch thing. The Propoſition 
you argue from here, is this: If a Chriſtian muſt give aſſent to all the Articles 
tunght by our Sabiour, and that neceſſarily. But Mr. Bold ſays no ſuch thing, 
His words; as ſet don by your ſelf, are: A Chriſtian muſt, neceſſarily be- 
& lieve as many Articles as he ſhall attain to know har Chriſt Jeſus harh 
« taught. And is there no difference between ALL that Chriſt Jeſus bath 


taught; and AS MA NT as any one'ſhall attain to know that Chriſt Jeſus hath 


taught? There is ſo great a difference between theſe two, that one can ſcarce 
think even ſuch a Cyted- mater could miſtake it, For one of them admits all 
thoſe to be Chriſtians, who taking ef for the Ae Fab, their Lord and King, 
ſtncerety apply themſelves to underſtand and obey is Dyeing apa Law, 'and 
do believe all that they underffand to be taught by him: I le other ſhuts 
out, if not all Mankind, yet Nine Hundred Ninety Nine of a Thonfand, of thoſe 
who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, from sb ſo, For he ſpeaks within 
compaſs,” who ſays there is not one of a Thouſand, if there be any one Man 
at all, who explicitly knows and believes all that our Saviour and. his Apoſtles 
tanght, 3. e. All that is deliver'd in the New Teſtament, in the true ſenſe that 
it is there intended. For if giving aſſent to it, in ap ſenſe, will ſerve the 
turn our Creed mater can have no Exceptions againſt. Socinrans, - Papiſts, Lu- 


therarj,n0r' any other, who acknowiedging the Scripture to be the Word of 


God; doryer\opboſe ind , WY ou big 
But the Cretd:ni#kt# gots on, p. 255. arid endeavours. to prove, that what 


is neceſſary to be belie vd by every Chriſtian, is neceſſary to be believ'd to 


make a Man a Chriſtian, in theſe” words: But he will ſay, the Belief of thnſe 
Propoſitions" makes not a Man a Chriſtial. Then, I ſay, they are not neceſſary 
an indifpenſiblt'; for what i abfolitely neceſſary in Chriſtianity, is abſolurely requi- 
fite to make a Man a Chriſtian. | 

| Ignorance, 


attain to 
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A Second Vindication of the | 
- Ignorance, or ſomething worſe, makes onr Creed-maker always ſpeak doubt- 
fully or obſcurely, whenever he pretends to argue; for here abſolutely neceſſary 


in Chriſtianity either ſignifies nothing, but abſolutely neceſſary to make a Man 
fiſting 3700 then it is proving tho ane Propoſition by the ſame Propoſi- 


tion: Or elſe has a very obſcure and doubtful ſignification. For, if I ask him 
-whether it be abſolutely neceſſary in Chriſtianity to obey every one of our Saviour's 
Commands, what will he anſwer. me? If he anſwers, NO; Iask him which 


of our Saviour's Commands is it not in Chriſtianity abſolutely neceſſary to obey ? 


If he anſwers, YES; then I tell him, by his Rule there are no Chriſtians be- 


[cauſe there is no one that does in all things obey all our Saviour's Commands, 


and therein fails to perform what is abſolutely neceſſary in Chriſtianity; and ſo, by 


his Rule, is no Chriſtian. If he anſwers, Sincere Endeavour to obey,” is all that 
is abſolurely neceſſary ; I reply, And ſo Sincere Endeavour to underſtand; is all 


that is abſolurely neceſſary : Neither perfect Obedience, nor perfect Underſtanding 


is abſolutely neceſſary in Chrſtianity. 


But his Propoſition being put in Terms clear, and not looſe and fallacious, 
ſhould ſtand thus, viz. What is abſolutely neceſſary to every Chriſtian, is abſolutely 
requiſite to make a Man a Chriſtian. But then I deny; that he can infer from 
Mr. Bold's words, that thoſe Propoſitions (i. e. which he has ſet down as 
fundamental, or neceſſary to be believ'd) are abſolutely neceſſary to be believ'd by 
every Chriſtian, For that indiſpeaſible Neceſſity Mr. Bold ſpeaks of, is not ab- 
ſolute, but conditional. His words are, A Chriſtian muſt believe as many Arti- 
cles as be ſhall attain to know that Jeſus Chriſt hath taught. So That he places the 
indiſpenſible neceſſity of Believing, upon the Condition of attaining to know 
that Chriſt taught ſo. An endeavour to know what Jeſus Chriſt taught, Mr. B— d 
ſays truly, is abſolutely neceſſary to every one who is a Chriſtian; and to believe 
what he has attain'd to know that Jeſus Chriſt taught, that alſo, he ſays, is 
abſolutely neceſſary to every Chriſtian. , But all this granted (as true it is) it 
ſtill remains (and eternally will remain) to be prov'd from this (which is all 
that Mr. Bold ſays) that ſomething elſe is abſolutely requir'd to make a Man 
a Chriſtian, beſides the unfeigned taking Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, his King and 
Lord; and accordingly, a ſincere Reſolution. to obey and believe all that he 
commanded and taught. | LD Ein: $1 Huge 

The Jailor, Act, XVI. 30. in anſwer to his Queſtion, what he ſhould do to 
be ſav'd; was anſwer'd, That he ſbould believe in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. And 
the Text ſays, that the Jailor rook them the ſame Hour of the Night, and waſhed 
their Stripes, and was baptized, he and all his ftraight-way, Now, I will ask 
our Creed-maker, whether St. Paul, in ſpeaking to him the Mord of the Lord, 
propos'd and explain'd to him all thoſe Propoſitions and Fundamental Heads 
of Doctrine, which our Creed-maker has ſet down as neceſſary to be beliey'd to 
make a Man a Chriſtian. Let it be confider'd, the Jailor was a Heathen, and 
one that ſeems to have no more Senſe of Religion or Humanity, than thoſe of 
that Calling uſe to have: For he had let them alone under the Pain of their 
Stripes without any Remedy, or ſo much as the Eaſe of waſhing them, from 
the Day before, till after his Converſion ; which was not till after Midnight. 
And can any one think, that between his asking what he ſhould do to be ſav'd, 
and his being baptiz d, which the Text ſays, was the ſame Hour and ſtraightway; 
there was time enough for St. Paul and Silas, to explain to him all the Creed- 
maker's Articles, and make ſuch a Man as that, and all his Houſe, underſtand 
the Creed-maker's whole Syſtem : eſpecially, ſince we hear nothing of it in the 
Converſion of theſe, or any others, who were brought into the Faith in the 
whole Hiſtory of the Preaching of qur Saviour and the Apoſtles? Now let me 
ask our Creed-maker, whether the Jailor was not a Chriſtian, when he was bap- 
tized; and whether if he had then immediately died, he had not been ſaved, 
without the Belief of any one Article more than what Paul and Silas had then 
taught him? Whence it follows, that what was then propos'd to him to be 
beliey'd (which appears to be nothing but that Jeſus was the Meſſiah) was all 
that was abſolutely neceſſary to be believ?d to make him a Chriſtian; tho this 
hinders not but that afterwards it might be neceſſary for him, indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary, to believe other Articles, when he attained to the Knowledg that 
Chriſt had taught them. And the reaſon of it is plain: Becauſe the knowing 


that 


go 
eu 


Reaſenableneſs of Civiſtianity, &c. 

that Chriſt hath taught any thing, and the not receiving it for. true, (which 
is believing it) is inconſiſtent with the believing him to be the Meſſiah, ſent 
from God to inlighten and ſave the World. Every word of Divine Revela- 
tion, is abſolutely and indiſpenſibly neceſſary to be beliey'd, by every Chriſtian, 
as ſoon as he comes to know it to be taught by our Saviour or his Apoſtles, 

or to be of Divine Revelation. But yet this is far enough from making it 
abſolutely neceſſary to every Chriſtian to know every Text in the Scripture, 
much leſs to underſtand every Text in the Scripture; and leaſt of all, to un- 
derſtand it as the Creed-maker is pleas'd to put his ſenſe upon it. | _— 

This the good Creed-maker either will not, or cannot underſtand : But gives 
us a Lift of Articles cull'd out of the Scripture by his own Authority, and 
tells us thoſe are abſolutely neceſſary to be believ'd by every one, to make him 
a Chriſtian. For what is of abſolute Neceſſity in Chriſtianity, as thoſe he ſays 
are, he tells us is abſolutely requiſite to — 3 4 Man 4 Chriſtian. But when 
he is ask'd, whether theſe are all the Articles of abſolute Neceſſity to be be- 
liev'd to make a Man a Chriſtian; this worthy Divine, that takes upon him 
to be a Succeſſor of the Apoſtles, cannot tell. And yet, having taken upon 
him alſo to be a Creed- maler, he muſt ſuffer himſelf to be call'd upon for it a- 
gain and again, till he tells us what is of abſolute Neceſſity to be believ'd to 
make a Man a Chriſtian, or confeſs that he cannot. 

Ia the mean time, I take the liberty to ſay, that every Propoſition de- 
liver'd in the New Teſtameat by our Saviour, or his Apoſtles, and fo receiv'd 
by any Chriſtian as of Divine Revelation, is of as abſolute neceſſity to be aſ- 
ſented to by him, in the Senſe he underſtands it to be taught by them, as any 
one of thoſe Propoſitions enumerated by the Creed-maker : And if he thinks 
otherwiſe, 1 ſhall deſire him to prove it. The reaſon whereof is this, That in 
Divine Revelation the ground of Faith being only the Authority of the Pro- 
poſer ; where that is the ſame, there is no difference in the Obligation or Mea- 
ſure of believing. Whatever the Meſſiab that came from God taught, is 
equally to be believ*d by every one who receives him as the Meſſiah, as ſoon 
as he underſtands what it was he taught. There is no ſuch thing as garb- 
ling his Doctrine, and making one part of it more neceſſary to be beliey'd 
than another, when it is underſtood. His Saying is, and muſt be, of unqueſ- 
tionable Authority to all that receive him as their heavenly King; and carries 
with it an equal „ of Aſſent to all that he ſays as true. But ſince no 
body can explicitly aſſent to any Propoſition of our Saviour's as true, but in 
the ſenſe he underſtands our Saviour to have ſpoken it in; the ſame Authority 
of the Meſſiah, his King, obliges every one abſolutely and indiſpenſibly to be- 
lieve every part of the New Teſtament in that Senſe he underſtands it: For 
elſe he rejects the Authority of the Deliverer, if he refuſes his Aſſent to it in 
that Senſe which he is perſuaded it was deliver'd in. But the taking him for the 
Meſſiah, bis King and Lord, laying upon every one who is his Subject an Ob- 
ligation to endeayour to know his Will in all things; every true Chriſtian is 
under an abſolute and indiſpenſible neceſſity, by being his Subject, to ſtudy 
the Scriptures with an unprejudiced Mind, according to that Meaſure of Time, 
Opportunity, and Helps which he has ; that in theſe ſacred Writings, he may 
find what his Lord and Maſter hath by himſelf, or by the Months of his Apo- 
ſtles, requir'd of him, either to be believ'd or done. 

The Creed-maker, in the following Page, 256. hath theſe words: Ir 5s worth 
the Reader's obſerving, That notwithſtanding I bad in twelve Pages together (VIZ. 
from the Eighth to the Twentieth) prov'd that ſeveral Propoſitions are neceſſary to be 
believ'd' by u, in order to our being Chriſtians; yet this Sham- Animadverter ar- 
tends not to any one of the particulars which I had mention d, nor offers any thing 
againſt them, but only in a Lumping way, dooms them all in thoſe magiſterial worde; 
I do not ſee any Proof he produces, p. 21. This it bis wonderful way of confutin 
me, by pretending that he cannot ſee any Proof in what I alledg ; and all the Works 
muſt be led by his Eyes. „Fu z UAE Oh n Tenn. 

. Anſw. I is worth the Reader's obſerving, that the Creed-makey does not reply to 
what Mr. Bold has ſaid to him, as we have already ſeen, and ſhall fee more as we 
go on; and therefore he has little reaſon to complain of him, for not having 
anſwer'd enough. Mr. Bold did well to leave that Which was an inſignificant 


: 
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4 Second Vindication of le 
Lump, ſo as it was together: For tis no wonderful thing not to ſee any Proof, 


e there is no Proof. There is indeed, in thoſe Pages the Creed-maker 
mentions, much Frys ang eee Aſſertion, a great many Queſtions asked, 
and. a great deal {aid after his faſhion: But for a Proof, I deny there is any 
one. And if what 1 have ſaid in another place already, does not convince him 
of it, I challenge bim, with all his Eyes and thoſe of the World to boot, to find 
out in thoſe. Twelve renown'd Pages, one Proof. Let him ſet down the Pro- 

ſition, and his Proof of its being abſolutely and indiſpenſibly neceſſary to be 

liev'd to make a Man a Chriſtian ; and I too will join with him in his Te 
timonial of himſelf, that he is irrefragable. But I muſt tell him before-hand, 
talking a great deal looſly will not do it. 


Mr. Bold and I ſay we cannot ſee any Proof in thoſe Twelve Pages: The 


Way to make us ſee, or to convince the World that we are blind, is to ſingle 


out one Proof out of that Wood of Words there, which you ſeem to take for 
Arguments, and ſet down in a Syllogiſm, which is the fair trial of a. Proof or 
no Proof. You have indeed a Syllogiſm in the 2.34 Page, but that is not in thoſe 
Twelve Pages you mention. Beſides, I have ſhew'd in another place, what that 
proves; to which I tefer you. 
In Anſwer to the Creed-maker's Queſtion, about his other Fundamentals 
found in the Epiſtles; Why did the Apoſtles write theſe Doctrines? Was it not, 
that thoſe they writ to, might give their Aſſent to them? Mr, Bold, p. 22. replies; 
« But then it may be asked again, Were not thoſe Perſons Chriſtians, to whom 
4 the Apoſtles writ theſe Doctrines, and whom they requir'd to aſſent to them? 
« Yes, verily: And it ſo, What was it that made them Chriſtians —_ 
& their Aſfent to theſe Doctrinss was requir'd? If it were any thing beſides 
4 on believing Jeſus to be the Aſcſſiah, it ought to be inſtanced in, and 
— e out. > +4 WHY 141 aii 2 

- The next thing in Controverſy between Mr. Bold and the Creed- maler, (for 
1 foflow 1 Order) is about a Matter of Fact, viz. Whether the Creed- 
maler has pri 10 That Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles have taught, That no 
Man gan be à Chriſtian, or ſhall be ſav' d, unleſs he have an explicit Xuomledg 
4 of all thoſe. things, which haue an immediate reſpect to the Occaſion, Author, Way, 
t Means and Tr of our Salvation, and which are neceſſary for the knowing the true 
« Nature and 905 of im? This, Mr. Bold, p. 24. tells him “ he has not 
et done. To this the Creed maler replies, p. 258. | 


1 
= & 


Aud yes the Reader may. ſatisfy himſelf, that this is the very thing that I had been 
xovin 108 before, and 2 dee. ” along in the foregoing mo Anſw. There 
at; A thoſe who have been ſeven Years proving a thing, which at laſt they 
not do,; and 1 give yon ſeven Years to proye this Propoſition which you 
ould there have en. and I muſt add to your ſcore here, viz. 


21 Lil. Thet Jef Cori J or bis Hofer, bave taught, that no Man can be a Chriſtian, 


ver cen be ſau d, wnleſs be hath an explicit Knowledg of all thoſe things which 


baus an immediate reſpet to the Occaſion, Author, Way, Means and Iſſue of 
aur Salvation, and which are neceſſary for our knowing the true Nature and De- 


+, Nor, moſt the poor Excylc, of ſaying, It was not neceſſary ro add any farther 
Medium, and proceed to. auot her Syllogiſm, becauſe you bad ſecur d that Propoſition 
before: 80 for uy I you had ſecur d it, as you ſay, it had been quite as 
n ch more for your Credit, to have produc'd the Proof — 

a, had ferme d it, than to ſay you had done it; and thereupon to reproa 

fr. Bold, with Heedleſpeſs.; and to tell the World, that he cares not what he 
ait, The Rule of. fair Diſpute, is indiſpenſibly to prove, where any thing is 
end... | d eyade this, is ſhaffling; and he that, inſtead of it, anſwers with 
II Language, in my Country, is call'd a Foul-mouth'd Wrangler. 
| F6-The;Crem-muler's Exception.to my Demand, about the attua! Belief of 

e 10 his new Creed, Mr. Bold asks, $96 « Whether a Man 
$. cam; be 1 Propoſitions, and not actusiy believe them: ) 
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Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c; 
r. Bold, p. 25. farther acknowledges the Creed-maker's fundamental Pro 


ſitions to. “ de in the Bible; and that they are for this purpoſe there, 5 58 
<< they may be believ'd:” And fo, he faith, © is every other Propoſition 


„ which is taught in our Bibles: But asks, © How will it thence follow, 


that no Man can be a Chriſtian, till he particularly know, and actually aſ+ 
« fent to every Propoſition in our Bibles ?” | 


But to this Mr. Edwards anſwers not. | . e © Oh 

From p. 26. to 30. Mr. Bold ſhews, That the creed- mater's Reply; concern- 
ing my not gathering of Fundamentals out of the Epiſtles, is nothing to. the 
pur poſe; and this he demonſtratively proves. | | 
And to this Mr. Edwards anſwers not. | | | 

The Creed-maker had falſly ſaid, That 7 bring no Tidings of an Evangelical 
Faith: and thence very readily and charitably infers ; Which gives us to under- 
ftand, that he verily believes there i no ſuch Chriſtian Faith. To this Mr. Bold 
thus ſoftly replies, p. 31. „ think Mr. Edwards is much miſtaken, both ia his 
« Aſſettion and Inference:“ And to ſhew that he could not ſo infer, adds; 
« If the Author of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. had not brought any 
« Tidings of ſuch a Faith, I think it could not be thence juſtly infer'd; that 
<< he verily believes there is no ſuch Chriſtian Faith: becauſe his Enquiry and 
44% Search was not concerning Chriſtian Faith, conſider'd ſubjectively, but ob- 
« jectively; what the Articles be which muſt be beliey'd to make a Man a 
« Chriſtianz and not, with what ſort of Faith theſe Articles are to be 
te believ'd.“ 3 | | 

To this the Creed-makey anſwers indeed; but it is ſomething as much worſe 
than nothing, as Falſhood is worſe than. Silence. His words are, p. 258. Ie 
may be queſtion'd, from what he [the Animadverter] bath the confidence to ſay, 
P- 31. VIZ. There is no Enquiry in the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, concerning 
Faith ſubjectively conſider d, but only objectively, &c. And thus having ſet down 
Mr, B—4's Words otherwiſe than they are; for Mr, Bold does not ſay there 
16 no Enquiry, i. e. no Mention, (for ſo the Creed-maker explains Enquiries here. 
For to convince Mr. Bold, that there is an Enquiry, i. e. Mention of Subjective 
Faith, he alledges, That Subjective Faith is ſpoken of in the 19 1ſt and 192d 
Pages of my Book.) But Mr. Bold ſays, not that Faith conſider d ſubjectively, 
is not ſpoken of any where in the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. But © that 
the Anthor's Enquiry and Search (i. e. the Author's Search, or Deſign of his 
% Search) was not concerning Chriſtian Faith conſider'd ſubjeQively.” And 
thus the Crerd· mater, impoſing on his Reader, by perverting Mr. Bold's Senſe; 
from what was the Intention of my Enquiry and Search, to. what I had ſaid in 
it, he goes on, after his ſcorrilous faſhion, to inſult, in theſe words which fol- 
low; I ſay; it may be gueſ#d rom this, what a Liberty this Writer takes, 10 aſſert 
what he pleaſes. Anſw. To aſſert what one pleaſes, without Truth, and without 
Certainty, is the worſt Character can be given a Writer: and with Falſhood 
to charge it on another, is no mean Slander and Injury to a Man's Neigh- 
bour. And yet to theſe ſhameful Arts muſt he, he driven, Who finding his 
Strength of inanaging a Cauſe to lie only in Fiction and; Falſhood, has no other 
but the dull Billinſgate way of covering it, by ended vouring to divert the Rea- 
der's Obſervation and Cenſure from Rn by a.confident repeated Imputa- 
tion of that to his Adverſary, which he himſelf is ſo frequent in the Com- 
miſſion of. And of this, the Inſtances I have given, are a. ſufficient Proof: 
In which I have been at the pains to ſet down the Words on both Sides, and 
the Pages where they are to be found, for the Reader's full Satisfaction. | 


The Cauſe in Debate between us is of great Weight, and concerns every 


Chriſtian. That any Evidence in the Propoſal, or Defence of it, can be ſuffi- 
cient to conquer all Men's Prejudices, is Vanity to imagine. But this, I think, 
I may juſtly demand of every Reader, that ſince there are great and viſible 
Falſhoods on one fide or the other (for the Accuſations of this kind are poſi- 
tive and frequent) he would examine on which fide they are: And upon that, 
1 will ventute the Cauſe in any Reader's Judgment, who will be but at the 


pains of turning to the vg es; ag to him; and as for him that will not 
do that, 4 care not much AK e IR An 


at he ſays. | 
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4 Second Vindication of the 


The Creed-maker's following words, p. 258. have the natural Mark of their 
Author, They are theſe: How can this Animadverter come off with peremptory 
declaring, that Subjective Faith is not enquir'd into in the Treatiſe of the Reaſon- 
ableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. when in another place, p. 35. and 36. he avers, 


| That Chriſtian Faith and Chriſtianity, conſider d ſubjectively, are the ſame? Anſw. 


In which words there are two manifeſt Untruths: The one is, That Mr. Bold 
peremptorily declares, that Subjeftive Faith is not enquir'd into, i. e. ſpoken of, in 
the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. Whereas Mr. Bold ſays in that place, 
p. 31. „ If he Li. e. the Author] had not ſaid one word concerning Faith ſub- 
ic jectively conſider d. The Creed-maker's other Untruth, is his ſaying, That 
the Animadverter avers, p. 35, 36. that Chriſtian Faith and Chriſtianity, conſider'd 
ſubjeftively, are the ſame. Whereas tis evident, that Mr. Bold, arguing againſt 
theſe words of the Creed-maker, (The Belief 2 Feſus being the Meſſiah was one 
of the firſt and leading Acts of Chriſtian Faith) ſpeaks in that place of an Act of 
Faith, as theſe words of his demonſtrate: © Now, I apprehend that Chri- 
< ſtian Faith and Chriſtianity, conſider'd ſubje&ively (and an ACT of Chri- 
« {tian Faith, I think, cannot be underſtood in any other ſenſe) are the very 


cc ſame.” 1 muſt therefore deſire him to ſet down the words, wherein the 
Animadverter peremptorily declares, | 


IIII. That ſubjective Faith is not enquird into, or ſpoken of, in the Treatiſe of the 
Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c, | . n 


And next, to produce the words wherein the Animadverter avers, 
Uv. That Chriftian Faith and Chriſtianity, conſider'd ſubjeftively, are the ſame: 


To the Creed-maker's ſaying, That the Author of the Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
ſtianity, &c. brings us no tidings of Evangelical Faith belonging to Chriſtianity, Mr. 
Bold replies; That I have done it in all thoſe Pages where I ſpeak of taking 
and accepting Feſt to be our King and Ruler; and particularly he ſets down 
my words out of p. 30. a FST” , 

- = But to this Mr. Edward: Anſwers not. | 
The Creed-maker ſays, p. 59. of his Socinianiſm Vnmaul'd, that the Author of 
the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, tells Men again and again, that a Chriſtian 
Man, or Member of Chriſt, needs not know or believe any more than that one indi- 
vidual Point. To which Mr. Bold. thus replies, p. 33. „If any Man will ſhew 
<< me thoſe words in any part of the Reaſonableneſs, &c. I ſhall ſuſpeQ I was not 
<« awake all the time I Was reading that Book: And I am as certain as one a- 
Wake can be, that there are ſeveral Paſſages in that Book directly contrary 
to theſe words. And there are ſonie Expreſſions in the Vindication of the 
% Reaſonableneſs, &c. one would think, if Mr. Edwards had obſerv'd them, they 
-« would have prevented that Miſtake.”  . 777 
- - Bit to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not, 
Mr. Bold, p. 34. takes notice, that the Creed-maker had not put the Query or 
Objection right; which, fie ſays, Some, and not without ſome. ſhew of ground, may 
be apt to 4 And therefore Mr. Bold puts the Query right, vi-. Why did 
Jeſus Chrift and his Apoſtles require Aſſent to, and Belief of this one Article 
alone, viz, That Teſs is the Meſſiah, to conſtitute and make a Man a Chri- 
ſtian, or true Member of Chriſt. (as it is abundantly. evident they did, 
„ from the Reaſonableneſs of. Chriſt:anity) if the Bellef of more Articles is ab- 
« ſolutely neceſſary to make and conſtitute a Man a Chriſtian ?? © 
But to this Mr: Edwards anſwers.not. © Þ 
And therefore I put the Objection or Query to him again, in Mr. Beld's words, 
and expect an Anſwer to If, 44. 


ILV. Why did Feſus Cbriſt and his Apoſtles require Aſſent to, and Belief of this one 

- _ Article alone, viz, That Jeſus is the Meſliah, ro make a Man a Chriſtian (as it 

ii abundantly evident they did, from all their Preaching recorded throughout the 

' whole Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts and the Act,) if the Belief of more Articles be 
abſolutely neceſſary to make a Man a Chriſtian ? | X 

1 The 


 Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


The cpeed- maler having made believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, only one. of 


the firſt and leading Acts of Chriſtian Faith; Mr. Bold, p. 35. rightly tells him. 
That: Chriſtian Faith muſt . 850 Belief of dometkün = ot my. And if it 
„be the Belief of any thing beſides this, That Jeſus is the Chriſt or Meſſias, that 
" ref char 5 wor 3 a it 200 : er appear, that the Be- 
tet that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, without the Belief of that other Propoſition, i 
« not Chriſtian Faith.” m_ | | was 9 i 
But to this Mr. Edwards Anſwets noc. 2 
Mr. B——4, in the four following Pages, 3639. has excellently explained 
the difference between that Faith which conſtitutes a Man a Chriſtian, and that 
Faith whereby one that is a Chriſtian, believes the Doctrines taught by our Sa- 
viour 3 and the ground of that difference: and therein has fully overturn'd 
this Propoſition, That believing Feſus to be the Meſſiah, is but a Step, or the firſt 
Step to Chriſtianity. | ME. 1 FOR: | 
But to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not, | 
To the Creed-maker”s ſuppoſing that other Matters of Faith were propos'd 
with this, That Jeſus is the Meſſiah; Mr. Bold replies, That this ſhould be 
prov'd, viz. That other Articles were propos'd, as requiſite to be beliey'd to 
make Men Chriſtians. And p. 40. he gives a Reaſon why he is of another 
mind, viz. ©* Becauſe there is nothing but this recorded, which was inſiſted on 
& for that purpoſe.” “ | . both 
But to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not. | | 
Mr. Bold, p. 42. ſhews, that Rom. X. g. which the Creed-maker brought againſt 
it, confirms the Aſſertion of the Author of the Reaſonableneſs, &c. concerning 
the Faith that makes a Man a Chriſtian. 5 
Wut to this Mr. Edwards Anſwers not. 
The Creed-maker ſays, p. 78. This is the main Anſwer to the Objection, (or 
Query above propos'd) viz. That Chriſtianity was erected by degrees, This, 
Mr. Bold, p. 43. proves to be nothing to the purpoſe, by this Reaſon ; viz, 
„ Becauſe what makes one Man a Chriſtian, or ever did make any Man a 
« Chriſtian, will at any time, to the End of the World, make another Man a 
„ Chriſtian: ” And asks, Will not that make a Chriſtian now, which made 
<« the Apoſtles themſelves Chriſtians ? ? 5 


* 


But to this Mr. Edwards anſwers not. 5 1 

In Anſwer to his ſixth Chapter, Mr. Bold, p. 45. tells him, “It was not my 
« Buſineſs to diſcourſe of the Trinity, or any other particular Doctrines pro- 
« pos'd to be believ'd by them who are Chriſtians ; and that it is no fair and 
ec juſt Ground to accuſe a Man, for rejecting the DoQrines of the Trinity, and 
« that Jeſus is God, becauſe he does not interpret ſome particular Texts to 
ce the ſame purpoſe others do.” 2 8 | 

But to this Mr: Edwards Anſwers not. | 3 

Indeed he takes notice of theſe words of Mr. Bold, in this Paragraph, iz. 
“ Hence Mr. Edwards takes occaſion to write many Pages about theſe Terms, 
« CTviz. Meſſiah and Son of God] But I do not perceive that he” pretends to 
« offer any Proof that theſe. were not ſynonymous Terms amongſt the Fews at 
ce that time, which is the Point he ſhould have prov'd, if he defign'd to inva- 


ct Jidate what this Author ſaith about that matter.” To this the Creed- mater 


replies, p. 257- The Animadverter doth not ſo much as offer one ſyllable to diſprove 
what I delivered, and cloſely urged on that Head. Anſw, What need any Anſwer 
to diſprove, where there is no Proof brought that reaches the Propoſition in 
queſtion ? If there had been any ſuch Proof, the producing of it, in ſhort, had 
been a more convincing Argurpent to the Reader, than ſo much bragging of 


what has been done. For here are more words ſpent (for I have not ſet them 


all down) than would have ſerv'd to have expreſs'd the Proof of this Propo- 
ſition, viz.. That the Terms above-mention'd were not ſynonymous amongſt the 
Jews, if there had been any Proof of it. But having already examin'd what 
the Creed-maker brags he has cloſely urged, I ſhall ſay. no more of it here. 

Io tbe Creed-maker*s making me a Socinian, in his Eighth Chapter, for not 
naming, Chriſt's Satisfaction amongſt the Advantages and Benefits of Chriſt's 
coming into the World; Mr. Bold replies, 1. That it is no Proof, becauſe 
« I promiſed not to name every one of them. And the mention of ſome 
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e is ng denial of others.“ 2. He replies, That © Satisfaction is not ſo 
* erich to be termed an Advantage, as the Effects and Fruits of it are; 
&« and War the Doctrine of Satisfaction inſtrufts us in the way how Chriſt did, 

© by Divine Appointment, obtain thoſe Advantages for us.” And this was 


— | # 


an Anfwer that deſtry'd ſome Reply from the Creed-maker. 


: % 


But to this de ankwers not. ; _. 
Mr. Bold ſays right, that this is a Doctrine that is of mighty Importance for 
a Chriſtian to be well acquainted with. And 1 will add to it, that ie is very 
hard for a Chriſtian who reads the Scripture with Attention, and an dppreju- 
dic'd Mind, to deny the Satisfaction of Chriſt: But it being a Term not uſed by 
the Holy Ghoſt in the Scripture, and very variouſly explain'd by thoſe that do 
1 and very much ſtumbled at by thoſe 1 was there ſpeaking to, who were 
ch as I there ſay, ** who will not take a Bleſſing, unleſs they be inſtructed what 
„ need they had of it, and why it was beſtowed upon them ;” I left it, with 
the other diſputed Doctrines of Chriſtianity, to be look*d into (to ſee what it 
was Chriſt had taught concerning it) by thoſe who were Chriſtians, and be- 
lieved Jeſus to be the Saviour promiſed, and ſent from God. And to thoſe 
who yet doubted that he was fo, and made this Objection; What need was 
&« there of a Saviour?” I thought it moſt reaſonable to offer ſuch Particulars 
only as were agreed on by all Chriſtians, and were capable of no Diſpute, 
but muſt be acknowledg'd by every body to be needful. This, tho the 
words above-quoted out of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. p. 529. ſhew 
to be my Deſign; yet the Creed-maker plainly gives me the Lye, and tells me 


| It was not my Deſign. All the World are faithleſs, falſe, treacherom, byps- 
critical, Strainers upon their Reaſon and Conſcience, Diſſemblers, Journey-men, mer- 


cenery Hirelings, except Mr. Edwards: 1 mean,All the World that oppoſes 
him. And muſt not one think he is mightily beholden to the Excellency and 
Readinefs of his own Nature, who is no ſooner engag'd in Controverſy, but 
he immediately finds out in his Adverſaries theſe Arts of Equivocation, Lying 


and Bffrontery in managing of it? Reaſon and Learning, and acquir'd Im- 


een might elſe have let him gone on with others in the dull and ordi- 
nary way of fair arguing; wherein poſlibly he might baye done no great Feats. 
Muſt not a rich and fertile Soil within, and a prompt Genius wherein a Man 
may readily by the Propenſities of baſe and corrupt Nature, be acknowledg'd 
ta be an e at Qualification for a Difputant, to help him to the quick diſ- 
covery_ and laying. apen of the Faults of his Opponents; which a Mind other- 
wiſe diſpos q would not ſo much as ſuſpect? Mr. Bold, without this, could not 
have been ſo Toon found out to be a Journey- man, a Diſſembler, an hir d Merce- 
nan, and ſtor'd with all thoſe good Qualities, wherein be hath bis full ſhare 
with me. But why would he then venture upon Mr. Edwards, whois fo very 
quick-fghted ia theſe matters, and knows ſo well what viſlanous Man is ca- 
I ſhould not here, in this my Vindication, have given the Reader ſo much of 
r. Zeld's reaſoning, which tho clear and ſtrong, yet has more Beauty and 
arce as jt Itands in the Whole Piece in his Book : nor ſhould Thave often 
8 lis Remark gpon each Paſſage, viz. Te this Mr. Edwards anſwers not; 
d it. not been the ſhoxteſt and propereſt Comment could be made on that 
triumphant. Paragraph of his, which Ein, in the 129th Page of his Socini an 
Creed; wherein, among 3 great deal of no ſmall ſtrutting, are theſe Words: 
By their fly denn Silenge they achnowtedg they have nothing to reply. He that de- 
Gres to ſes more of the ſame noble Strain, may have recourſe to that eminent 
Place-.  Belides, it was fit the Reader ſhould have this one Tafte more of the 
Creed-wnaker's Genius, who, paſſing by in filence all theſe clear and appofire Replies 
of Mr. Bald, loudly complains of bim, 5 259. That where he L Ar. Bold] finds 
bang that be dares not objett nf, be ſpifts it f. And again, p. 260. That 


doth nat make 94 er Reaſon ;, there is not the leaſt ſhadow of an Argument —» 

als: if he mere. only ur 4 to. ſay ſomething againſt me | the Creed- maker] tho not at all 

to abe 7 truly, any MA we ee ty Stroke al along; with 
e. For | 


2 great deal more to the Tame purpoſe. For ſuch Language as this, mi Ed with 

Scarrility, neither fit. to be Tpaken by, nor of a Miniſter of the Gofpel, make 

up the remainder of his Poſtſeripe, . But to prevent this for the future; 1 — 
r man 


Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtiamty, &c. 
mand of him, That if in either of his Treatiſes there be any thing againſt what 
have ſaid, in my Reeſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, which he thinks not fully an- 
wer'd, he will ſet down the Propoſition in direct words, and note the Pape of 
his Book where it is to be found ; and I promiſe him an Anſwer to it. For as 


for his Railing, and other Stuff, beſides the matter, I ſhall hereafter no more 
trouble my ſelf to take notice of it. And fo much for Mr. Edwards. 


HERE is another Gentleman, and of another ſort of Make, Parts, and 
| Breeding, who (as it ſeems, aſham'd of Mr. Edwards's way of handling 
_ Controverſies in Religion) has had ſomething to ſay of my Reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity, &c. and ſo has made it neceſſary for me to ſay a word to him, be- 
fore I let theſe Papers go out of my Hand. It is the Author of The Occaſio- 
nal Paper, Numb. 1. The ſecond, third, and fourth Pages of that Paper, gave 
me great hopes to meet with a Man who would examine all the Miſtakes which 
come abroad in Print, with that Temper and Indifferency that might fet an 
exact Pattern for Controverſy, to thoſe who would approve themſelves to be ſin- 
cere Contenders for Truth and Knowledg, and nothing elſe, in the Difpetes 
they engag'd in. Making him Allowance for the Miſtakes that Self-Indulgence 
is apt to impoſe upon Human Frailty, I am apt to believe he thought his Per- 
formances had been ſuch: But I crave leave to obſerve, that good and candid 
Men are often miſled, from a fair uabiaſs'd purſuit of Truth, by an over-great 
Zeal for ſomething that they, upon wrong Grounds, take to be ſo; and that 
it is not ſo eaſy to be a fair and unprejudic'd Champion for Truth, as ſome 
who profeſs it think it to be. To acquaint him with the Occaſion of this 
* I muſt deſire him to read and conſider his nigeteenth Page; and then 
co tell m | | h 

1. Whether he knows, that the Dactrine propos'd in the Reaſonableneſs of 
Cbriſtsanity, &c. was borrow'd, as he ſays, from Hobbes's Leviathan? For I tell 
him, I borrow'd it only from the Writers of the Four Goſpels, and the A#s; 
and did not know that thoſe words he quoted out of the Leviathan, were there, 
or any thing like them. Nor do I know yet any farther, than as 1 believe 
them to be there, from his Quotation.” -- | | 
2. Whether affirming, as he does poſitively, this, which he could not know 
to be true, and is in it ſelf perfectly falſe, were meant to increaſe or leſſen the 

Credit of the Author of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. in the Opinion 
of the World? Or is conſonant with his own Rule, p. 3. of putting candid 
Conſtrutians on what Adverſaries ſay ? Or with what follows, in theſe words; 
The more Divine the Cauſe ts, ſtill the greater ſhould be the Caution. The very 
diſcourſing about Almighty God, or our holy Religion, ſhould compoſe our Paſſions, and 
inſpire us with Candour and Love. It is very indecent to handle ſuch Subjects in a 
manner that hetrays Rancour and Spite. Theſe are Fiends that ought to vaniſh, and 
ſhould never mix either with a Search after Truth, or the Defence of Religion. 

3- Whether the Propoſitions which he has, out of my Book, inſerted into his 
nineteenth Page, and ſays, are conſonant to the words of the Leviathan, were thoſe, 
of all my Book, which were likelieſt to give the Reader a true and fair Notion 
of the Doctrine contain'd init? If they were not, I muſt defire him to remem- 
ber and beware of his Fiexds. _ Not but that he will find thoſe Propoſitions 
there to be true. But that neither he nor others may miſtake my Book, this is 
that, in ſhort, which it lays: — | ; | 4 

1. That there is a Faith that makes Men Chriſtians. | 
2. That this Faith is the believing J% of Nazareth to be the Meſſiah. _ 

3. That the believing Jeſs to be che wo includes in it a receiving him 
for our Lord and King, promis'd and ſent from God: And fo lays upon all his 
Subjets an abſolute and indiſpenſible neoeſſity of aſſenting to all that can 
— COS that he taught; andof a fincere Obedience to all that 
This, whether it be the Doctrine of the Leviathan, I know not. This no 
pears to me ont of the New Teſtament, from whence (as 1 told him in the 
Preface) I took it to be the Doctrine of our Siviour and his Apoſtles; and 1 
would not willingly be miſtaken in it. If therefore there be any orher Faith 
| beſides this, abſolutely requiſite to make a Man a Chriſtian, I ſhall here _ 

| eſire 
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deſire this Gentleman to inform me what it is; s. e. to ſet down all thoſe Pro- 
poſitions which are ſo indiſpenſibly to be believ'd, (for tis of ſimple Believing, 
1 perceive, the Controverſy runs) that no Man can be a Believer, 5. e. a Chriſ- 
tian, without an Actual Knowledg of, and an Explicit Aſſent to them. If he 
ſhall do this with that Candor and Fairneſs he declares to be neceſſary in ſuch 
Matters, I ſhall own my ſelf oblig'd to him: For 1 am in earneſt, and I would 
not be miſtaken in it. | 

If he ſhall decline it, I, and the World too, muſt conclude, that upon a 
review of my Doctrine, he is convinc'd of the Truth of it, and is ſatisfy'd that 
I am in the right. For it is impoſſible to think that a Man of that Fairneſs and 
Candor which he ſolemaly prefaces his Diſcourſe with, ſhould continue to con- 
demn the Account I have: given, of the Faith which I am perſuaded makes 
a Chriſtian ; and yet he himſelf will not tell me (when I earneſtly demand it of 
him, as deſirous to be rid of my Error, if it be one) what is that more, which 
is abſolutely requir'd to be believ'd by every one, before he can be a Believer : 
i. e. what is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to be known, and explicitly believ'd to make 
a Man a Chriſtian. | | | | 

Another thing which I muſt deſire this Author to examine by thoſe his own 
Rules, is, What he ſays of me, p. 30. where he makes me to have a Prejudice 
againſt the Miniſtry of the Goſpel, and their Office, from what I have ſaid, 
in my Reaſonableneſ;, &c. p. 530, 531+ concerning the Prieſts of the World, in 
our Saviour's time; which he calls bitter Reflections. | * 

If he will tell me what is ſo bitter, in any one of thoſe Paſſages which he has 
ſet down, that is not true, or ought not to be ſaid there, and give me the Rea- 
ſon why he is offended at it; I promiſe him to make what Reparation he ſhall 
think fit, to the Memory of thoſe Prieſts whom he with ſo mach Good-nature 
patronizes, near Seventeen Hundred Years after they have been out of the 
World; and is ſo tenderly concern'd for their Reputation, that he excepts a- 
gainſt that, as ſaid againſt them, which was not. For one of the three places 
he ſets down, was not ſpoken of Prieſts. But his making my mentioning the 
Faults of the Prieſts of old, in our Saviour's time, to be an Expoſing the Office of 
the Miniſters of the Goſpel now, and a Vilifying thoſe who are employ d in it; | muſt 
deſire him to examine, by his own Rules of Love and Candor, and to tell me, 
whether 1 have not reaſon here again to mind him of his FTE.N DS, and to 
adviſe. him to beware of them? And to ſhew him why 1 think 1 have, I crave 
leave. to ask him theſe Qneſt ions 9 85 9 510%, 5 

1. Whether 1 do not all along plainly, and in expreſs words, ſpeak of the 
Prieſts of the World, preceding, and in our Saviour's time? Nor can my Ar- 
gument bear any other ſenſe i nt 
2. Whether all I have ſaid of them be not true 
3. Whether the repreſenting truly the Carriage of the Jemiſh, and more 
eſpecially of the Heatben Prieſts in our Saviour's time, as my Argument re- 
quir'd, can expoſe the Office of the Miniſters of the Goſpel now? or ought to 
have ſuch an Interpretation put upon it!!!: I 
4. Whether. what he ſays of the Air and Language I uſe reaching farther, 
carry any thing elſe in it but a Declaration, that he thinks ſome Men's Car- 
riage now, hath ſome affinity with what L have truly ſaid of the Prieſts of the 
World before Chriſtianity; and that therefore the Faults of thoſe ſhould have 
been let alone, or touch'd more gently, for fear ſome ſhould think theſe now 
concern'd in it? 111 16nd f3jed s 27 21303 360 1: 

5. Whether, in truth, this be not to accuſe them with a Deſign to draw 
the Envy of it on me? Whether out of Good-will to them, or to me, or 
both, let him look. This I am ſure, I have ſpoke of none but the Prieſts be- 
fore Chriſtianity, both Few;ſh: and Heathen. And for thoſe of the Jews, what 
our Saviour has pronounc'd of them, juſtifies my Reflection, from being bitter; 
* _= — ll nale Prieſts were better I they, I believe our 
Author will not ſay: And if he were preaching againſt them, as oppoſing the 
Miniſters of the Goſpel, 1 ebe e wont Fra as ill a Charafter of == 
But if any one extends my words farther than to thoſe they were ſpoke of, I ask 
whether that agrees With his Rules of Love and Candor 7 iv JO; 43 10 44 
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Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. 


I ſhall impatiently expect from this Author of The Occaſional Paper, an Anſwer 
to theſe Queſtions; and hope to find them ſuch as becomes that Temper, and 
Love of Truth which he profeſſes. 1 long to meet with the Man, who laying 
aſide Party, and Intereſt, and Prejudice, appears in Controverſy ſo as to make 

ood the Character of a Champion of Truth for Truth's ſake z a Character not 
o hard to be known whom it belongs to, as to be deſery'd. Whoever is truly 
ſach an one, his Oppoſition to me will be an Obligation; For he that propoſes 
to himſelf the convincing me of an Error, only for Truth's ſake, cannot, I 
know, mix any Rancor, or Spite, or Ill-will, with it. He will keep himſelf at 
a diſtance from thoſe Fiends, and be {as ready to hear, as offer Reaſon. And 
two ſo diſpos'd, can hardly miſs Truth between them, in a fair Enquiry after 
it; at leaſt, they will not loſe Good-breeding, and eſpecially Charity, a Vertue 
much more neceſlary than the attaining of the Knowledg of obſcure Truths, 
| 1 are not eaſy to be found; and probably, therefore, not neceſſary to be 
nown. 

The unbiaſs'd Deſign of the Writer, purely to defend and propagate Truth, 
ſeems to me to be that alone which legitimates Controverſies. I am ſure, it 
Plainly diſtinguiſhes ſach from all others, in their Succeſs and Uſefulneſs. If 


a Man, as a ſincere Friend to the Perſon, and to the Truth, labours to bring 


another out of Error, there can be nothing more beautiful, nor more benefi- 
cial. If Party, Paſſion, or Vanity, dire& his Pen, and have a hand in the 
Controverſy ; there can be nothing more unbecoming, more prejudicial, nor 
more odious. What thoughts I ſhall have of a Man that ſhall, as a Chriſtian, 
go about to inform me what is neceſſary to be believed to make a Man a Chriſtian, 
I have declar'd, in the Preface to my Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. nor do 


I find my ſelf yet alter'd. He that in Print finds fault with my imperfe& Diſ- 


covery of that wherein the Faith which makes a Man a Chriſtian conſiſts, and 
will not tell me what more is requir'd, will do well to ſatisfy the World what 
they ought to think of him. | 
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FR AH AM (the Patriarch) 


bis War proves not a So- 
vereign Power, p. 146. 
Had no Authority over Lot, 
4 Y I 48. 
| 5 of Faith, what 
i 600, 601. | 
Abſolute Monarchy, it's being Jure Divi- 
no, a new Dod rine, 103. 
Not prov d Divine from Adam's _ 
reignty by Creation, 106. nor from 
his Soverei gnty by Donation, 109. 
How deſtruBrve tis to Mankind among 
the Turks, 113. 
Eve's SubjeFion — it not to be Jure 
Divino, 116. nor Adam's Fatherbood, 
119. 
. *Tis not proud Divine by the Command, 
Honour thy Father, 122. | 
. flows not from Fatberbood and Pro- 
perty, 127. 
Suppoſing it Jure Divino, ti⸗ neceſſary 
; — * the Perſon. inveſted with it, 
1778 


The Alſardiy of ſuppoſs ing it to ae aa 


from Adam by Heirſpip, 137. 

Nor Proof of it from Jacob or. _— 
Patriarchs, 140 — 148. Nor from 
Noah's Sons, 149. Nor from the 
Diſper/zon of Babel, 1 50. 

Mot injoy d by them, 151. Ae 

Nimrod bad no right to it, 152, 163. 
The Dukes of Edom, and. ſeveral Kings 


mention'd in Scripture, Eres ag ainſt 


343.0 
ol Inconfi 7 Sth Civil * 183. 
44 Why the SubjeGs of it are kept — e- 
ſtreying one another, 184. 
Hom it came to be reſtrained by _— 
ibid, 
Vol. II. 


Acts of the Apoſtles ( Book ſo call d) The 
Author charg d not bis Readers againſt 
ſtirring beyond it, 594. 

How wiſely as well as faithfully *twas 
written by St. Luke, 625, 625. 

Actual Aſſent to Fundamental Articles, 
bow neceſſary, 575, 576. 

Adam, no Proof of his Abſolute Power over 
bis Children, 105, 100. 

Had 'no abſolute Autbority by Creation, 
106... Nor by God's Appointment, 
107. 

. The Grant (Gen. 1. 28.) gave bim no 
Power over Men, 110. 

The ſame Grant was given to al Men, 

A 

15 e ing be was Proprictor of all Things, 
this proves not his rene. 115, 
no bis 

Hit Abſolute Dominion FH prov'd by Eve's 
Subjection, 116. 

0 F the Conveyance of bis ſuppor'd Mo- 


narchical Power, 129. 


The Abſurdity of ſuppoſ ing any: one Heir 


0e bis Authority, 137. | 
The Difficulties "of diſcovering bis true 
Heir, 138, 143146. 

Wing Notions concerning bis. Fall, 474, 


what be fell from, 474. 
Allega tions between contending Parties, to 
le eſteem d falſe till prov'd, 561. 
Apoſtles, the Wiſdom of our Lord in cbu- 
@+ -- (ang. ſuch mean Perſons, $07, 508. 
. The Holy Spirit coming, illuminated their 
Minds, 512, $13. 
Arditary Government worſe. than none, 
A 
No Right to it from Conqueſt, 212, 
Article, how tbe Autbor pleads for one Ar- 
tel f Faith, 563567. 


Qqqq Articles 


. 


The INDEX to 


Articles (of the Church of England) The 


13th argued =” againſt Force in 
ian, A0. 
xi er 2 from 10 the Fe Jan ur 


derſtood, 5 
Of Chriſtianity, and ſuch as are neceſſary 
to make a Man a Chriſtian, different, * 


598. 
Athapaſins s Creed, of the damnatory Sen- 
ende in it, 412. 


Atheſſn, charg'd ty ſome upon all who” 


from em, 155 


413. 
Ts not - 25 tolerated 


Magiſtrates, 


* 


413, 
Want of "Srriouſueſs in Di ſeowrfing oof Y 


Divine I bings, may occaſion it, 611. 

How falſly The Reaſonableneſs, &c. 
is charg'd with promoting it, 612, 613. 

Author (ef this Book) falſiy charg'd with 
making but one Article neceſſary in for- 
-mal Words, 563. 

Falſiy accus d of defying ſome Articles of 
Chriſtianity, 564. and of new-mo- 
delling the Apoſtles Creed, 565. | 

© "The ſeveral Articles made neveſſary by 
all things in 


ee en 
Falſh charged w 
TCbriſtianity muſi "Beers to every 
Underſtanding, 567, 571. 
Requires Proof of bis making al but one 
Article =_ 8 make a Man a Chri- 
ian, 567, 5 


Denies bis — 1 for bat: one, that 
Men may tender and their Religion, 
$68 © 
Not 2 25 0 Folly i in requiring a com- 
ple Lift of Fundamentals, $72) 


1 #30; Opponent compar'd to 2 Faidg, who 
was againſt bearing both Sides, 8 5- 
Mot juſtly cad Socinian, for omitting 
what 15 not expreſs'd” in #be Apoſtles * 
* hs Fath * po 
s Fait uuſtly v ted as little 
* 2 47 Pons e Turk, 603, 


His * of Faith very Aifferim from 
-* -* the Faith of Pevils, o-. 
ie tbarg'd with e Ke. 


vance, 607. 


ut proves N 64 


Sometimes repre ented a M. ne ome- 

= Secipin, ſo 
ed 

”—— 4 x06 


77 Nn 


191 


Wy” 1 e, J * 


| We ſtould judg of an [Author by what 
be 8 not the contrary, 6 58, 660, 


2 x (Pedic) g fr. 
| Crs +0: Fd. Po- 


2 ae Hs WE , / Bel od Rig walled GC ene Tn op Coe” 


Cllance of Trade. Vid. Trade. 

Believe. To believe on our Saviour 
and in his Name, what tis, 491, 

492, 494. 

Is neceſſary to „dene every thing knows 

 _ #0 be reveaPd mn Seripture, $39, 580. 

"What muſt be believ'd explicitly, and what 

implicitly, 580. 

e muſt believe the manner of Things, 

when reveaPd, 583. 

Believing. Diſtin dio between the Manner 
and Reality of Things, removes not the 
Difficulties of it, 584. | 

Bentley (Dr.) his Tudlgment of Peng 

f Infidelity, 437. 

Bills of Exchange, the only uſe of em, 
12, 72. 

Birth- right, Dominion don t ne * 
long to it, 140. 6 

Bold ( Mr.) The Autbor 8 Letter of Thanks 

dc bim, : 
Vindicated from comtradifling n, 

| 654—657. Si 

His Oppement 1 ſourrHlous Refleions upon 
bim, 657 658. 

How falſ bis Words ave vired, 639. 
Several remarkable Paſſages in bim not 
anſwer d, 659, 660, 664 — 667. 

SGroumdleſiy cbarg*d with not anſwering 
bis Oppoſer, 663, 664. : 

uh of bis Reaſoning is men- 

tion'd by the Autbor, 668. 

— o ways of making one er s- | 

e, 461. 

Boukſellers ftire d up rauf, the Hutho * | 
bis Adverſary, G 9. 1 

Brigrs, #3 Vid, Thorns. 

Bullion, Vid. Silver. © 

— neu of then makes ones dear, 


may 855 \ 22 — 81 
dai won o 0 
021 190 
Areleſs of: eber Salvakiog, "wy not 
to be'nogle@2d, 279, 353. 
Cilliation 4 "juſtly do be u by the Ma- 
\s ' | piftrates in make obaſte,- wn Force to 


promote Religion, 267, 44 
Ceremonies of he Jews . Ele- 
mente, and . are 

buman, = YOM due 


& 
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the Second: Volume. 


Children, not born in a full State of Ag. 
bo. 173. yet they are born to 


When . come to be Free, 174. 
How they are ſaid to be born Free, 175. 
Chriſt, the meaning of bis Anſwer, John 
6. 70. P. 496. 
My be expreſly reveal d not bis Meſſtab- 
pip to bis Diſciples, 496, 497. 
Ave clearly diſcover d bis being the 
Meſſiab , little before bis Sufferings, 
497, &c. Tet even then he did not 
expreſly declare this to the Jewiſh Ru- 
lers, 502. 
How wiſely be anfuer d bis captious Ene- 
mies, Joa. 
Why be own'd bimſelf to be the Son of 
Toll, before the High-Prieſt, 505. 


Why he would. not expreſiy own himſelf a 


Ning before Pilate, 505, 506. | 
His Innocency 9 even by Judas and 
Pilate, $09 


eruſalem, (Mat. 24.) 519. 
Judas bein "gone, be ſpale more expli- 
 citlyof Fis Kingdom, 511. 
To 55 laſt, he requir d bis Diſciples only 


11 he Troke "day of bis deſtroying 


wh N bins to be the Meſſiah, 511, 


"Exp reſly apply'd the Promiſes of the 
2 ary ab 10 bine, after bis Reſur- 
reckion, 515- 
Much oftner mention d bis Kingly Office 
than any other, 521.. 
_ How he fulfil'd the Moral Law, ibid. 
What we 
who never beard of bim, 529. 

The Neceſſity of bis comin A to make God 
known, 530—532. To teach Men 
their Duty, 532 — 536. To inſtru 
in the right Forms of Divine Wor- 

. hip, $36. To give ſufficient Incou- 

ragement to a good Life, 336, 537. 
nd to. aſſure Men of Divine Aſ- 
— $37, 538. 

The Jews under toad not. his Deity to be 
 þgnify d by the Phraſe, The Son of 
Dod, 645, 646. 

Tube word: (oe often us 'd as 4 proper 


Name, 6 
Chriſtians, el 15 6a are of different 
125 TIONS, 2 
5 57 to he belie'd to. make 
Men fo, : 57% 578, 67. 
MR things of ts |; ort were re- 
© cal d'mm our Saviours 55 ime, 633. 
Mbat mas err fuck in 
Chriſt's Time, Fill, 640. 
"A ie ro ene all which tbey find 
Saviour taugbt, 6545 65575 661, 


56 3. 


3 _ 
1 1 
” 


may tbink the State of 1% 


things neceſſary to be belieyd by them 
are not neceſſary to their being ſuch, 
662. 
Why they muſt believe whatever t 
reveaſ d Ae 662, 66 they fd 
Chriſtianity, prevailing without Force, a 
Mark of its Truth, 260, 43 3» 434- 
The Fundamental Articles of of it eaſy 40 
be underſtood, 540, 552. f 
Church, what it is, 235. 
None born a ember of it, ibid. 
The Power of it, 236, 
Has no Authority to per ſecute, 2 39. 
Magiſtrates haue no Power to enforce its 
Decrees, 242. . 
I to determine indifferent Circumſtances 
of Worſhip, 245. 
Magiſtrates bave not Power to probibit i in 


it, what is lawful in the Common- 
wealth, ibid. 


Civil 1ntereſts, what they are, r 
n of Magiſtrates to ſecure *em, 


Civil Society, Vid. Political Society. 


Clergy, their Office ſufficient without other 
Imployments, 308. _ 

Clip'd-Mony ſhould paſs only for 5ts 
Weight, 91, 93. The great Miſcbief 
of its paſſing otherwiſe, 93, & | 

be Charge of Re-caining it /hould not be 
borne by the Publick, 93. 

Coin, Vid. Many. 

Coinage, paid for by a Tax on +: 43. 

Coſts nothing to the Owner, 43, 

Mates not — Silver worth 775 than 
before, 56. 

- The Charp : of it computed, 58. 

' tra the 3 — 5 Silver by 4 
 publick Mark, 68. And ſo is 4 Se- 
curity to the ere 69. 

Tbe Art of it oo + t ſecret, 96. 
Coming of Chriſt, _. 
Commiſſion of our __ was to condince 
Alen be was the Meſſiab, 627. 

Of the Apoſtles and of the Seventy, was 
of the ſame Tenor, 628, 629. 
Commodities, the Goodyeſs of em don't 
always increaſe their Price, 21. 

.1 The. e of em enhances their 
| I 

Ho ey vending of them is increas d. 22. 

Commonwealth, bow Men- come under 

| — Aa Ax of u, and hay far, 


The End of it is the Preſervation 7 Pro: 


The ſeveral Boe 
ſeveral Forms of it, 194. 
n Ward is 2. OY 


1 bene * * * re 
. Common⸗ 


— 


THIN DEX & 


Commonwealth mul tes ? overwd. 57 
"Panding Laws, 196. 
Three Kinds of Power therein, 1 199. 
Tbe Subor dination of. irs Powers, 200. 
What it is, 234. id 
End of it not to force Men in Religion, 
- but to free them from ſuch Force, 325. 


Contains "all things. nece|ſar 20 td bY 2 
lier d to make a Man 4 C briftian, 
5$99—602.., 18 

Tbe Compilers of it may be 1 'd with 
Socinianiſm, by the. ſame . Rae the 
Aut bor is, 63. | 


Of. St. Athanaſius, Vid. Athanaſius. 


N Neceſſity to exclude” Jews, Cc. from Creeds ought not to be impos'd by the 205 


it, to prevent the Seduction of Cbri- 


ſtians, 333, 334. | 
Community, bow the Supreme Power is ul- 
timately therein, 200. 


Conditions, Vid. Covenant. 


Conformity (in Religion) and not Convic- 


. Pr! is the End of Penal Laws, 264, 

Men may. be brought to it without true 
"Religion, 374. © 

No ground to preſume tis always upon 


Convidion, 374, 375 . 


Whether it be from Reaſon and convic- 
tion or not, can't be certainly known, 
Wor 381. 

Some things requir d to it, bard to be un- 
 derſtood, Mi 42. 
Conjug Society, bow'made, 180. 
The Cauſe 1 its long Continuance in 
Mankind, 180, 181. 
Conqueſt gives not Right of Governing to 
the Agr ſor, 207. 

If Unjuſt," the Conquer d may appeal to 

Heaven for Juſtice, 208. 


' When "the it gives an Abſolute Power 
. over" the: Lives of | the Conquer d, 
209. 


= not over their Eſtates,” and why, 
' 7” 
Cokderation, to force Men to it, imprac- 
ticuble; 7555 8 
Conformiſt may need Puniſhment to bring 
* * to it, 46, "oY, 45 Diſſenters, 


* EA bai to MOOT whether Penal 
Laws ure Aeg d to bring to it, 409. 

Fd. Ex n Sy 

Conſcience, none can be ſav'd by adi 
* 4% i, | tho it be erroneous, 242; 


w 


Tum "contrary to it muſt be aſſvel 
—_ by x 88 249, 


5 — D N de 

e e aFin contra to it, 7 
11 be 1 15 4, 257 2 | E 

Shu te Dies ee urs, 


it 1 2 833 


- .. giſtrate,. 300. 
| Creed-maker, Vi d. Edwards, | 


A 02 * 
Vene T3 7 Au 567 
"Of 37 Truth unjuſtly . on 
the Author, $64—567. | 
Deiſts, Was is neceſſary to make Men ſuch, 


$7 
1e Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 


written chiefly for Juch, 595. 
Devils, wby they can't be eva by Be- 
lieving, 516, 
Diſſenters /hould not be puniſh'd to male 
them conſider, more than otbers, 340. 
Ought to be convine'd a Church is Fro, 
before they conform to it, 341, _ 
To puniſh them for not conſidering, is to 
puniſh tbem without Law, 270, 342. 
If they muſt be puniſh d, "tis bard to ſet 
© Bounds bow far, 278, 10357. 


The Severity E 15 | againſt them 
nin En gland, 
Hm — 2 "tis ay "they, muſt te 


puniſh'd, 279, 361. 
"y Puniſhing, under Pretence of their . not 
2490 examining. Ie 1 the French mw” 
caution, 2 570, 
Saen Fa "Gas and Schilm. 
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« JO 304 abet os 0 NY as 
-Dinirds Or. John)) complain'd of for 
bi Cbarge of Atheiſm J Sage 

Hit accuſing the e r, 

4 refuted, . 546: 

His c of bim fe! 


'” His Rule for good Heng 7 the 
Miſhna, ibid. > 5 


Fometimeès repreſents the may Meſſiah as 
. We bard: to Y Ae 
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Edwards (Dr. Of bis arguing from one 
to none, 614, 615. 
His Reaſons of but one Article being ſo 
often requir'd, conſider d, 615-627. 
Accus d of Unfairneſs in Citations, 650, 
651. 
Charg'd with inſiſting on what concerns 
not the Subjeck, 658. 
Blam d for Readineſ to find unknown 
2 in his Oppoſers, 668. 
Remarks on a triumphant. Para raph o 
bis, 668, 66g. ; 8 _ ab 
| Epicuriſm, not to be tolerated by the Magi- 
ſtrate, 114. 
Epiſtles (of the Apoſtles) why written, and 
bow to be underſtood, 5 38. 
Not deſigu d to teach Fundamental Ar- 
ticles of Faith, 538, 590— 592. 


Wiſely explain the Eſſentials of Chriſtia- | | 


nity, 539. 
The 2 Notion of thew vindicated, 
54 . 
No | Contemys caft on them 9 him, 588, 


A aut by any of em, no Argument of 
deſpiſing them, 588, 589. 

Doctrines neceſſary and not . 
- bard to be diſtinguiſbd in them, 592, 


593 
Equality (Natural) may be alter'd by ſeve- 
ral things, 173, 
Eſau, his Forces proꝛꝰd bim not an Heir to 
"Adam's Dominions, 148. 


IETI (in John 11. 54.) is better rendend 


yet, than no more, 500. 
Evangeliſts, numerous Citations out of 1 
them ill call d a tedious Collection, 589. 
Tho they wrote for Believers, yet they 


relate Chriſt's Dodrine to Unbekevers, | 


590 
No good Reaſon to ſuppoſe them defective 
in relating Fundamentals, 619, 620. 
Contain all Doctrines neceſſary to make a 
Man a Chriſtian, 620, 621. 
They wrote ſome things not neceſſary to 
this End, 622, 


Mben they made greateſt omiſſi ions, yet | 


they recorded all things neceſſary 0 
Chriſtianity, 623. 


wich obſerb d the genuine Rules of Hiſ- 


tory, 623, 624. 
| Fundamental Articles unjuſtly ſapbos d to 
be omitted by them, 624. 


To charge them with ſucb Omiſſions, is 


to accuſe em of Unfaithfulneſs, 625. 


Omitted no neceſſary Article for OY 


ſake,” 626, 627. 


Evidence which may be ſufficient for one, £ 


may not be ſo for another, 362. 


Men are incompetent Fudges, what is ſuf- - 


ficient to every one, 363, 364. 
Vol. II. 


Examination (of Religion) Force no proper 
means to lead to it, 270. 
Many Conformiſts, as well as others, neg- 
leck it, 271 ——273. © 
Mone can be fe prov 0d to refuſe 
5 ie, 71 — 
'To puniſh a whole Party as neglefting it, 
is abſurd, 273. 
. Many are uncapable of making it ſtrictiy, 
Wo 
| How far tis negle@ed, muſt be refer d to 
the Divine Judgment, 277. 
Want of it, only pretended for puniſhing 
de Diſſenters, 288, 289, 386. 
1 ſor want of it, would fall 
heavy upon many Churth-men, 289. 
"The „ 1 uſing Force to promote 
Q11 m6 289, -2 hr 
_ =w but G 
" cient; 363. 


The Duty of Magiſtrates, as well as 0- 
tbers, 392, 393. 
"iis want of it the ground of Puniſh- 
ment, renders Magiſtrates uncertain 
whom to puniſh, 466. 
Exchange (of Mony) in ſeveral Places, bow 
regulated, 25. 
» When *tis' bigh or low, 72. The Reaſons 
of both, ibid. 
Excluſion of ſome Trutbs, the Aut bor vin- 
dicated from it, $64—567; | 
Excuſe, Perſons may be without it before God, 


and yet not before Men, 418, 419. 


can ju when tis ſuffi- 


oe” 


ACT, common Juſtice makes bene 

F* of it falſe, till proud, 561. © - 

Faith, c—_ of it not to be impes d by 

7 human Laws, 248. 

How it differs "from Knowleag, properly 
ſo calf d; 296, 418, 

What Faith is requir'd, as the Condition 
of Eternal Life, 479, 581. 

Juſtifying Faith conſiſts in be lie xing Jeſus 

to be the Meſſiab, 516. 

Very acceptable to God, and whence tis 
ſo, $S7% 3 528. 

Conſiſts in relying on the Goodneſs and 
Faitbfulneſs of God, 528, 529. 

Tbe Fundamental Articies of it are well. 
explain'd, tho not taught in the E- 
piſtles, 538, 539 

The Eſſentials "of it beſt learn d from tbe 
Goſpels and Ads, 539. 

Tbe Author does not male only one Ar- 
ticle of it neceſſary, 363, 587. 

Otber Truths uſeful beſi des the neceſſary 
Articles of it, 578. 

But one Article of it not pleaded for, that 
Religion may be eaſily underſtood, 569, 


O. 
* Rrrr : Faith : 


Faith: 4 pradioal Faith taugbt 
tbe Author, 606. r un; 


An intire F. th believes ovey Sorrpthire- 
Truth, 632, 635. 

* How but one. Articie was taught by the 
_ fo make Men Chriſtians, 


welke, all Articles of it neeeſjary to the 
- being Clviſtians — in our 
Saviour s Time, 635. 


The Autbor falſiy ' pcous'd of bringing no 
Tidings of an Bange lo Fa: 4 665, 
666. 

Fathers, Filmer: Acrount E their Autho- 
iy, 1045 10. 

Have not an Abſolute Power over their 
Children, 119. * 

Give not Life to their Children, 119, 
1 


Seldom intend 1 communicate Life, and 
ſometimes wiſh'tbe contrary; 120. 

Have no Power to expoſe. Wen Children, | 
9 121. 

Some Fathers bave ſau a ond eat their 

Children, ibid. 00 

Have not Power 10 fare their Of. 

ſpring, 121, 122. 


The LN DEX to 


Force, when without 2 to by op⸗ 
22 with Force, 


Promiſes extorted e binding, 
3 . 6 


. " cojudle. fo: cute che: * 


mee betougs only in maine, 


x Chet fiouriſtꝰa boſt when without 
the help of it, 260. * 
Nos lawfull, the it might prove ſome way 
uſeful, 262. 
Force (in Religion) uſually pre judiees Men 
againſt it, 263, 288. 
Ded e e Conformity, not 
Convicbion, 16 


2 * — 10 mate Men conſider, 
i 


bo uſe of it for this end is a vain Pre- 


tence, 265, 


Is mucb more likely vo bring Men to Er- 
ror than Truth, ibid. 


_- Imploy'di ta mat: 'People conſlaer, is nei- 


ther uſeful nor juſt, 266, - 
Mo e in . for. uſing it, 
26 


5 No leſs neceſſary for Conformiſts, than 


Their Authority car's. be aufer d more Won conforttiiſts, 269, 381, 382, 
© than tbat of a Husband, 135 —=137. 457, 458. 
Their homer may be fotfeitea, but not 7b VU Uncertainty of the pretended End for 
alienated, 136. | which it ſhould be 4d, . 
HFlom tbey, in Time, laune Princes, „ 37% % 
178, 179, 187. None babe Right to uſe it, 181. 


Father- hood, Moſes and Joſhoa not made 
| Governors by tbe Right of it, 155. 
The Judges and Kings of Iſrael ruled not 
by this Title, 156. 


tem of Government, 102. 
Aſſerts that none are born free, 102, 
103. 
His Reaſons againſt native {ones « con- 
ſichr d, 103, 104. 


His ae of Fatherly Author; 10 | 
N. 8 Not neceſſary to promote Religion, tho 


He af affirms * mgs to be above Law, 104. 


His ſtrange Interpretation of Scripture, © 


112, 
Safficiently confutes bis own Scheme, 125, 
Says, it matters not bow Kings come by 
their Power, 130, 


+ Makes an Uſurper beve Right to govern, 
130, 143. 


to Dominion, 140, 141, &c. 


Flood (of Noab) Idolatry gentrally pre- lng 


vailed not ſoon after it, 438. 


be true Religion cant ima d above 2000 


Tears after it, 339. 
Formal Words, when chary'd, ongbt co be 
 expreſlyprovd, 562, youu” 


4" $4 4 # 
Hie 1 1111 


_ ©. Should ratber be us'd to drove bad Men 


out of the Church, than to bring any 
in, 282. | 


- ft who plead for the moderate uſe of 
Filmer (Sir Robert) a Breviate of bis f 199 


it, ſbould ſhew what Bounds ſhould be 
ſet to it, 290, 191, 392. 


I ſome Force may be uſed to bring Men 


#0 Religion, more may be us'd to ad- 
vance them in it, 290, 291. 

No Sovereign bas Autbority to uſe it to- 
ward another, 304. 


* ion be neceſſary 305. 
tkely to 'advance the true Religion, 


4 8 ape. 306, 311. 
May be avoided: by outward c Conformity 


alone, 307, 319, 320. ' 


: Unreaſonably us d to make Men Judg 


more ly for themſebors, 310 


| Takes the Care sf Mens Souls "ou them- 
men has no watwral Right; by being © | 


of — to 11 1, 322. 

How Parents are author d 10 uſe it, 
329. and Maſters, 324. 

N 241 it, ane not Nun given 


oY Force : 


the Second Volume: 


nor ſecures God's Bleſſing to a Nation, 


330. 
By | the ſane Rule a laſſer Degree of it ia 


4 greater. may be ſo, 3475 


No — means 10 remove Prejudices, 
363. 


Concerning tbe End of. its being uſed, 
365. 
5 equally juſt for ne Church to uſe it 


as another, 378. 


The Spiritual Gain which Sufferers m 


reap, tho ic be re a vain Be. 
tence, 393, 3 

Kings being Nurling Fathers, &r. 
good Argument for ſang, i, 3 Bog 


bt - > 
Jes Uſe tho defignd to bring Men. ta 


— 


0 may bring them to Falſhood, 


1s A to lead far more into Error than 


Truth, 3979 ——399. 


We Proof that ever it bas dene good, 


398. 
* oſs 1 it mate Aſi confi, imperti- 


nent, 400, 401. 


be uſe £ 2 cant promote real Nh 


403, 4 


If it brings any to 'Conf, deration, 


only by Accident, 404. 


1 9 7 likely to prevail only on the Leif | 


and Careleſs, 405. 

Its unfitneſs to bring Men to true Reli- 
gion, argi d from the 1 3th Article of 
our Church, 406. 

May require extraordinary Strength to 
withſtand it, when us'd to bring to a 
falſe Religion, 407. 


May be equally us d by all Magiſtrates, 


= believe their Religion true, 408, 


'Tis 85 abſura to uſe it without pretending 
to Infallibility, 410, 411. 


| Chriſt might bave empower'd bis Apoſtles 


fo uſe it, 423) 


The want of i it not 5 1 0 ſupply'd by Mi- 


I neceſſary (if ir all ) to make Mini- | 


racles, 426, 


ſters do their Duty, 435. 


The uſe of it 2 not a borrible 


Apoſtacy in the Roman Empire, 443 


Has (as far as Hiſtory informs us) al- 


2 been injurious to true Religion, 


The 4 uſe of it no Seripture- Method for 
advancing Religion, 449, 450, 456. 
The Difference between uſing it in Civil 

Government and in Religion, 4.52, 


| It can t be prov'd, that God bleſſed it as 


a means to Salvation, 456. 


Force: The uſe of it mates not Alen good, Foul. mouth d Wrangler, who is fe be [7 | 


call d, 664. 


Free, Men are naturally ſo, 103, 1245 


125. 


F reedom (natural) Aen nat deprivd of, 


without their own Conſent, 191. 


How Men ſubject themſelves to am do- 


vernment, 192. 


Fundamental Articles (of Faith) where 


to be found, 5 


MN bonce ee LOR Contentions ariſe - 
About them, 579. 


Hum the ſame things may be ſo to one, 


and not to 3 580. 
How all Truths may become ſo, ibid. 


Many things not ſo, tho found in the 
New Teſtament, 582. 


* ; How they muſt be all Rain to every Capa= 


city, 583. 


5 The be of e more than Chriſt 


made, 610. 


e 


Ameſters 2 urious 10 * k 
G We, rate 


"3% 3 8 


Glory of God, what means by it in Rom. 


519. 


God Tels * 5 Scripture h as to be Ute 


derſtood, 117 


we diſhonowr'd, b calling Perſecutian bis 


Cauſe, 469. 


| Belief of bis Being, the Foundation of all 


Religion, 483. 
aa, works by natural Means, 308, 


| His * conſiſts partly in Immorta- 


lity, 3 19. 


Gold, altering its Value, by 8 Lam, in 


proportion to Silver, tends to — 
riſh a Nation, 47, &C. 


” TROL of Commerce, as Silver 


Why a Trout, notwithPanding this, be 
coin'd, ibid. 


The Proportion between it and Silver, 92. 


Government can't naturally deſcend by 


Hereditary Right, 134- 

How it differs from Property, ibid. 

Tbat which gives Right to it in the pre. 
ſent P oſſe ors muſt give it to the Suc- 
ceſſor, 134, 135, 

Its abſolutely neceſſary to know who bas 
the Right to it, 138, 44 


How many ways it may be diſſalo d, 
217— 219. 


What Right the Community haue to pre- 


ſerve themſelves under ill Manage- 
ment of it, 219, 220. 


No great Danger af 4 People s being for- 
ward to change it, 220, 221- 


Govern- 


= n + 22 


ef Mankind, 222: 
2 himſelf allows the People to defend 
47 23 from the Jeng Abuſe 
of it, 223. 
How the  Abuſe- of it may * refed, 
1 
Men, according to Ba relay, Governor 
loſe their Right to it, 225. 
M bo muſt be Judg when 'tis forfeired by 
._- who are mirufted with it, 226, 
. 20% 
Guinea, bow raiſing them. Imprniſ' 
Fi Nr 311 = work - 
„ 4 vans c3N 


EIR ( chan; none e can be ſo 
H: but by the Laws of t the Commu- 
nity, 134, 135. 
. Controverſies about him haue caus'd great 
Miſchief in Nations, 1 38. 
Primogeniture gives 10 natural Right to 
be ſo, 140— 142. 
Hereſy, wherein it conſiſts, 255- 
' Impoſers of their own Interpretations of 
Scripture, guilty of it, 255. 
Hobbes's Leviathian, our Aut bor unjuſtly 
cbarg'd with borrowing from it, 669. 
wr” why the Intereſt of Mony is low 
e, 33. 
Alen may lend there for ah ; much Intereſt 
.._ as they can get, ibid. 
Why the Merchants of it ande. ſel o- 
ttzhers, 39. 
the » Ducatoon came to be ſearce there, 


Holy Spot, why be could not come till our 

Saviour s. Aſcenſion, 5 1 2. 

Hooker, bis Judgment e Civil 

"Government, 283. 

Human Society, the Preſervation of it is 

tbe Magiſtrate's Province, 249 
No Opinions contrary to the "Safety of it 

0 * be tolerated, 250. 


5 T7 | 
An, (in john 13. 19. ) means, I am 


the Meſſiah, 51. 


Jacob became not a Sovereign by getting 
tze Birth-right, 140, &c. 


2 (Xing of England) bis Judgment 


; 


anny, 214. 
[dolaters may be tolerated, 246. 
N not tolerated by t the Law of Moſes, 
247. 


Fbeir Caſe was peculiar among the Iſrac-. 
lites, ibid. 


Idolatry did not root out the true Religion 


n 438. 


— 


The INDEX 


Government; The End of it 15 thy Good | 


Mas mow * introdur d . great 
Men, 439. 440. | 
be moſt likely Original o it was T. Mo. 
rannx, 440, 44 | 
; Jeruſ; uſalem, Cbriſt preadb'd but. lane there, 
and why, 488. 


Jews, The Power -of Life and Death taken 
from them before our Saviour's Time, 


C% 489. | : N 
[mmortality, "The —— of God partly 
conſiſts in it, ee 


dieses Things, - The rate's 
Power. about them, 2 «Magi 


Wes to be impos d in Divine Warſvip, 
a "6 475 2 to be determin'dy aChurch, 
244, 2 
Infallible Golde, only the © Spirit of God 
ſpeaking in Scripture, is ſo, 639, 640. 
lofts, who chiefty. binder their Converſ jon, 
Tis, Reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity 
written chiefly for them, 5944 595. 


Inheritance, How Goods come to deſcend 


by it from Parents to Children, 1 32. 
Political Government naturally deſcends 
55 by no more than ene, 1345 


lntereſt 0 of Mony ) can't be Feta li- 
RY mited by. a Lam, Fun 
Tbe ill Conſequences of attempting to tis 
mit it, 4, 755 
The difference etween Natural and Le- 
- gal Intereſt, 6 
* What raiſes. the natural Intereſt, Ibid: 


Can be no more limited than the Hire of 


Houſes and Ships, 6, 7. 
Te Miſchiefs of reducing it ow, 7. 
The Rent of Land, &c. my, 4 wel be 
limited, 17. 
" Sinking it, increaſes not the Value of 0- 
ther Commodities, but the contrary, 23. 
Tet tis fit the Law "ſhould lay ſome Re- 
ſtraint upon it, and why, 31. 
_ Reaſons for & I. per Cent. being the beſt 
Proportion, 32. 
be beight of it no Prejudice to Trae, 
32, 33. 
Why tis low in Holland, 33. ns. 
If "tewere generally low, twould be an 
Advantage to Trade, 34. 
The lowering of it would render it more 
difficult to borrow, 37. | 
Job. 


a4 Jew, 336. 
ore. Le ion, ag they feenify. in W Mark 
4. 56, 59. p. 5. 
Judah ( Eb Patriarch ) bad no Dominion of 
Life and Death, 1465. 
Judgment (final) bow VER, wil | proceed | 
there, 0 17 * 


be Book of bim probably written by 


the Second Volume. 


Keſtraints by the Law o Natur . 
K. x ; | wa ſtent with it, 174. f J li. 


* 
1 2 
— * 
. . *. 
44 
1 
_" 


Jenin, grows rich or en FP" bers of 4 Commonwealth, 193. 


as a Farmer does, 11. Lineal Succeſſion, not refer d in the Kings 
Kingdom of God, what preaching it meant, Iſrael, 156. 

15. None obſervꝰd among the ed of I 
Kings, their being call d Nurſing Fichers, - | rael till David's time, 157. 


bow to be PIG 394. Love, Proſecutions riſing from it would ra- 


- ther be againſt Wickedneſs than Opi- 
; | nions, 232, 233. 
Lowndes ( Mr.) propounded to bave our 


Abour, nh more owing to it than Mony reduc'd to + leſs Value, 73. 


uk to Nature, 170. His Reaſons for leſſening the Value of 
"Firſt gave Right to Property, 167, 169, Mony, anſwer'd, 73—97. 
171. 
Land, the yearly Rent of it might better M. KISS: > 
de limited than the Intereſt of Mony, N | 
18. d Meg, their Duty is to ſecure 
he Price of it riſes not by 'lowering of ' Civil Intereſts, not the Salvation 
\. Intereſt, 19. The Cauſe of this, 20. ef Souls, 234, 


: a Riſes in proportion to tbe Number 7 
a Buyers, 20326; 


What increaſes the Sellers of it, 26, 
bat augments the Number of its Pur- otbers, 2.35, 261, 311, 453. 


cbaſers, 27. * Ought not to uſe Force i in Matters of Re- 
The Value of it decreaſes with the Decay ligion, 240. 


of Trade, ibid. o —— no Authority to impoſe Ceremonies 


Care of Souls only common to them with 
others, 235, 


Are as liable to Error in Religion, as 


Too much Advance of its Price, an in- in the” Church, 243, 301. Nor to 
= to tbe Publick, 31. forbid thoſe 1d by others, 245. 
r- pay Taxes for it, tho mort⸗ Their Power about indifferent Things, 
aged, 36. ff. „249. 
How it came at fiſt to be appropriated, - May not puniſh all Sins againſt God, 
167 —169. 2346, 362. 


Land- bholders, want of Trade 4 great Loſs - Are to puniſh only thoſe things which in 
wa 0 n 1, 27% © jure the Society, 248. 
Law ( of Moſes) why luuan was puniſh'd By what means they are brought to join 
dy it, 247. with Church-men in Perſecution, 254. 
21 Foreigners not compel 4 to. —_— the Have no Commiſſion to yang Errors in 
Kites of it, ibid. Religion, 26 17. 
"Law þ 2 God * all bave fra again it, © Only a ſmall Number of. them of the 
8 Noz true Religion, 265. 
God's Tuſiice vindicated in giving fo pak No Advantage in commer the Care 
| 1 ficult a ane to Alen, ibid. of our Souls to dbem, 287, 288, 
Law (of Works) what is meant 7 it, 29. 
47% 478. me ubag ves to promote the true Re- 
1s contain d in the Law of Moſes, 478. ligion or their own; is in effect the 
Law (of Faith) bow it differs. from * ſame, 295, 296, 298, 468. 
of Works, 478, 520, 3521. X " Have no Ay to e Creeds, 
8 Vid. Moral Lag. v9 95 eee 2200 
Law-makers, bow ane wiſe uſe to not to judg of Truth for other Men, 
proceed, 270, 463. 309. 


ot? 


Laws (human) muſt not terry te be 9 not more Xnonkedg of Religion 


Law of Nature or Scripture, 196,  "tban"otbers;\\310. © 1-1 
Legiſlative Power, bow is bounded, 198. "The Apoſtle's ſaying, We can do no- 


pve End'of it is the outward Good of So- ting agaiuſt the Truth, but for it, 


ciety, 249. not applicable to tbem, 31 3, 390. 


Liberty, bam Men are, "uy Nature in the — not Authority, like © Parents or 


State af it, 1606. 
Mberein * N | | "IO" 
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How far tis given up by becoming Mem- 


4 


The INDEX to 
: Diſcovering them to be in the Miracles never us'd to ſupply the want of 
mY 1 to. ſending out the Force, 423, 424, 427, 460, 461. 
2 38 9, 390. ' Abſurdly recton d among buman Means, 
Religion, by ares 425, 426. 
* 7, 437. 


7. Not . 
Ame on'd by the Law of Na- converted, 


426. 
. to uſe Force in Religions 448, We haue the jms Advantage by the as 
moſt had in the firſt Ages, ibid. 


S 


Trac, 


| Th well_as Reality of things, bow mere contins'd (droording to: Church- 
7 ; W ey beliet d, 383, 384. Hiſtory) after Chriſtianity was eſta- 
Means (of Salvation.) no otber . ſhould be bliſſd by buman Laws, 428—4.30. 


#8 d than what God has appointed, 269, Were not often repeated to thoſe who AY 
"4543" 4554 459. . 2 jeded the Goſpel, 431. 
* proper for promoting Religion, Wil be always neceſſary, ſuppoſing AY 


| 4 whenever Men negle® their Dut 
Theſ which are ſufficient, are given to * n ys 


all, 447. WP + pretended Miracles of the Church | 
The greate part of the World without of Rome are ſupported by the Doctrine 


©. them, if Force be neceſſary, 455. 7 | of Force, 268, 445, 446. 

Meſſiab, That. Jeſus is He, the primary Were not a neceſſary Means of Convic- 
Article of Chriſtianity, 480, &c. tion in the Apoſtles time, 461, 462. 

It Pom e, a Bon of cee. od, Savinr peak bis for proving 
484, 485, 643— 646. him the Me 492, 493. 
Declar'd by Miracles, by Circumlocutions, Miſhna (ef the Jews). 4 Rule of good 
and by expreſs Words, 486, 487. . Breeding taken a it by Dr. Ed- 

Myby our. Saviour fo _ conceaÞ d his wards, 562. 

being He, 4897, 48 8. Monarchy, hom Government, at 2 ge- 

be Had oor bond plaiwly — bimſef to nerally came to be ſa, 188. 

be ſo,.. 'twould baue expord him to Vid. Abſolute Monarchy. | 
"he Roman Power, 489. Mony due to Foreigners can t always be paid 


Ou Saviour ſomewhat conceal d bis being in Goods or Bulls of Exchange, 10. 
K- to avoid the Rage of the Jewiſh Neceſſuty of a NW ＋* is in 7 rade, 
Kulert, 407, 488. 3 of Ro- eben 12. 2 91 IT 
man Governors, 489. A alſo to Want of it ery injrians lend nden, 


ty the Jews from rebellin 4, 490. Ne * I's BN vi NN RT 
3 Lord epreſ own d eie Lowering the Fabue py) it ancveaſeth un 
10 to the anch d S$emaria, 49. the K '\other-Things, 17, 18. 


_ How aur Sovieur's Hiſdow appear d in Th is valu'd according to the Plenty or 
_ the gradual de, 7 being ſo, - + - - Scarcity of other Commodities, 16, 18. 

507, 508. ee Conſequengss 0 4 unter 

% e e aa, ne bn The e e r 
World to come, 310. CO it _ {all n Land, 35, 

\ Believing. Jeſus 10 . 4 jahn * 


2887 Faith, 516, He * Value of i may be fad to - | 
Tbi⸗ Hebvew word is \ſuſfcienty explain raised. 38. {21 
in the New. Teſtament, - 82. 22 can't be really raid, 6 ante Wer- 


* Tuba: Jeſis is the Maſſiah is: mot bard 0 tion to its Plenty un Soarceneſs, 40. 
be 8 *6e ond: ane He- Alen it js Drnomination, ud, 0 in- 
poveriſh a Nation 41% 4:2.) 


a 


This | - Ser wank pretended tobe Is val d according: to abe Quantity of 
ere Fuer conta d in it, 4. | How! it 
ſtood, 586. came to be atherwiſe nben clip d, 4.5. 


0 Me Nauen to beſo, in ore than tbe The Advantage: of  — 4 <a 
iis ge, of LN m Cauſe of oat] te en ibid- i 

e 9. 
ec, who bave theiy Do@rine -- * Nie ketten — . 
Neige 1 than hammer d, 44% 76. 


58 462, the Exportation-of it, 4 
Our Gain by Trading — which The * it Dr ſteddy 
alone brings Bullion into it, 84. Vid. as pojſible, 48. 


incl 9 1112 | | Mony: 


the Second Volume. 


Mony : The Proportion ſhould always be 
exactly kept between that of Gold and 
Silver, 47—49. 

Conſtant Equality of its Value the Inte- 

reſt of every Country, 40. 

Making it lighter than it ſhould be, is 
unjuſt, 52, 61, 69, 87. 

Lowering it, no Advantage in Selling or 
Letting of Land, 54, 61. 

Why ſo little is ſometimes coin d, 57. 


is really valuable according to its 


Weight, 55, 19. This muſt be un- 


derſtoad of Silver without the Alloy, 60. 
y fo much was coin d in Queen Eliza - 


beth's Time, and after, 62. 
How it anſwers all things, 67. 


be Denamination aiters not the intrin- 


„ick Value, 70. 


Leſſening its, real Falue is worſe than . 


clipping, 70, 83. 


Its being current only for its Weight, is 


the moſt. eſfectual way to ſtop the Miſ- 
chief of Clipping, 70, 71. 

"T's neceſſary, in proportion to the Plenty 
of it in neighbour Nations, 17. 
*T will always. be of equal Value with the 
ſame weight of Standard Silver, 76, 
Ioat cauſes the Exportation of it, 77. 


It ought not to be made lighter, tho Silver 


were grown dearer, 78,9. 


Leſſening it would be a Gain to Mony- 


boarders, but 4 Loſs to athers, 79, 80. 


By making it + lighter, Creditors and | | 
4. 7 Oi 0 Sincere — 4 nn Con- 
And Labourers alſo Joſe: by it, N they 
Occaſional Paper, A Replyto ſeveral mes 


Land. lards loſe 20 per Cent. p. 81. 


buave g more Wages, ibid. 
Tis Change | of its Name will we alter 
it Value, 83, 85. 
The Infignificancy of Leſſening explain'd 
by familiar Similitudes, 8 . 
If a Crown of it (e. g. be call a 75. Pence, 


call d 60 Hence, 85, 86. 
{op Lowering its Value will nat dane 
generally uſeful, 86, 87. 


t can't ba of the full Price of Bullion, be- 


cauſe of exporting. the latter, 87, 88. 
4 Warte ralf me it aal putting more Sil- 
Ver in it vY 
; Hep t bes been alter in former T mes, 
Wo $a mooſe pronghle | oecaffons of it, 
9 
_—— pranens the melting of i it dawn, or 
exporting it 9485: 
How 55 955 of it f ile the Ex- 
tent ef Property, 17 fy 17 2. 
Vid. Intereſt of Mony. 
Morokiaw is eftabliſh'e by the Goſpels 478. 
How tis fulfill. d and confirm d by our 
Saviour, 521—— 525. 
Morality of the Goſpel i is the moſt excellent, 
$32— 336. 


Myſteries, The Autbor vindicated the 
Charge of ming tbem, 9. 


N. 


Ame of Chriſt, believing bn it 
N " bins 10 be the Meſſiab, 4% f 


National Religion, naue ſurb can claim to 
be the true, excluſive of others, 41. 
Nature, Men are, by it, in a State of Equa- 
iy, 160. 
By it People. ie bave Auen, but. not Li- 
cence, ibid 
In tbe State of it every one bas Right to 
puniſh the Breach of its Law, 161,162, 
The Inconveniencies of it not greater than 
of Abſolute Monarchy, 162. 
Independent Princes are ftill in the State 
of it, 162, 163. 
Noah bad Autbority given him bs common 
with his Sons, 112. 
Mas not the ſole Heir of the World, 114. 
Had a greater Dominion over the Crea- 
tures than Adam, 114, 11 
None of his Sons Heir to A am more 
than the. reſt, 149. 


Of the Continuance of: the true Religion | 


taught by him 438. 
Had no: Commiſſion to promote the tric 
Religion by w_ 443. ED 


F ar 
0. 
T \ : 
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= 


0 dition o the Gaſpel, 525. 


N therein, o, & e. RA 
One (Article) bow arguing from one to 
none might be ud by a Pagan, 614. 
Fid. Article. 


| Opinions merely prepay, ought to be 
. will. buy neo more Goods Shan if it be 


tolerated, 248. 


br Contrary to human ae are wot to be 


tolerated, 250, 25 11 
Oppreſſen i is the great Cauſe of Civil Com- 
Orthodoxy, when a Pretonce to 1 6 is na. 
eulous, e 29118100 
L NASH 1 
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Pas 85 might wg ue from one to none, as 
s Avtageniſt does, G1 4. 

Paganiſm, bow Zegl againſt it ſhould be ex- 
red, 3354 336. 

Far (in:the-\ exchange. of Moy) what it 
means, 72. 

W 2 en in freaking 
0 i 494- - 

Parental — haps 4-anore fa Pbraſe 
than (as uſual Paternal Power, 173. 

Parental 


— — 22 
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r 


The IND E X to 


parental Power; bow it fert from po- Prerogative, wherein it conſiſts, 203, 204. 


litical, 176, 178. . How, and why 'tis Sometimes limited, 
parents, Their Power temporary, but the 204-7 
Honour due to em perpetual, 176. be End of it is the Publick Good, 205. 
_ The Ground and Extent of their Power Who may judg concerning the right or 
over their Children, 323. | wrong Uſe of it, ibid. 
ay give Maſters Autbpriny'to wo Force If People are injur'd by it, they may ap- 
upon their Children, 324. deal to Heaven, 205, 206. 
las gnaſa, Tbe meaning "of ow Greek word, Price of things not always proportionable to 
An! 503. ana g their Uſefulneſs, 20, 21. 


Party, in the true Eccleſi Gaſtical Notion, * f foreign Commodities advances by be- 
n niſiet Profeſſors without Piety, ing tax d, but that of home ones falls, 
Patriarch, This Name denotes not — 228, 29. 'The Reaſon of this, 29. 
Sovereign Power from Adam, 149, 1 54. Prieſts (Fewiſh and Heathen) refleting on 
"Patrick (Biſhop) bis Notion of me, . — not arp ing Goſpel- Miniſters, 


353. 670. | 
How be 1 the- Phraſe, Son of propert „ How Men come to have , 166. 
God, 641, 642. How tis naturally bounded, 167, 7. 


Paul (the Apoſtle) "The 3 Drife of his In Land, and otber things, at firſt ac- 


preaching, 526. —__ quir 4 by Labour, 167, 168. 
penal Laws, not defi end tomaks Men con- How this is 4 common Advantage, 169. 
ider, but conform, 402, 403. *Twas at length ſettled by Laws, 171. 
.: Hom @-National Religion loſes ground by Can 't be rightly taken from any without 
tbe Relaxation of them, 413. their Conſent, 197. 
-:-: Whether. Atbeiſm, &c. —_ by” their | Providence, The Bounty of it in making 
Relaxation, 413, 414. *. the moſt uſeful things commonly cheap- 
i Peniſhment. . eſt, 21. 
| Penalties, Vid. Force.. Prudence of the Author, unjuſtly compar'd 
Ferjury, to be carefully prevent hy Law- *' with that of the Jeſuits in China, 597. 
malers, 4. 15 /Poniſhments (for Errors in Religion) are 


Frequent Oats a great Occaſi on of it, 5. ” © unjuſt, tho moderate, 263. 
Perſecution, what it ſigniſies, 295. Not lawfully us d to make People con- 
If *twere deſign d for Javing Souls, Per- bi ider, 268, 314. | 
eus conforming on it would be /exa- . Human Laws infli# them not to make 


min d conctening \ their "Convi&ions, - Men examine, 270. 
64, 389 K 5964 lemo:: $354 7 The Pretence for infliding them, in 
Only uſe ful to 8 Thwed" wit Hy- Prance, on the Proteſtants, ibid. 
912 enen 398. \ 3 20 | National E burches need them 5 much as 


2. iO, Vid. Forc eee. 5 b nl Diſſenters, 274. | 
Peru, ſome of its\Tnbabitants fatten d and * beneficial, tis rnkind to with 104 tbem 


do eat their Children, 1212 | from any, 275. 

Pilate could not find. dur Saviour guilty of + The Difficulty © deterneining” the due 

01 „ err a "wit it, Meaſures of them, 278, 350—354- 
$06, 507.175 07 Commonly leaſt us d, where they are moſt 


- Political Dole 9 needful, 279 
Tho in ſome Caſes tis Abſolute, yet not T unjuſt to inid them for inforcing 
e 2Artbitraryy* 197,198. 5010 2 things not neceſſary, 344. 
Political Societies, bow. ſtam 2. Ai? The: Fault for which they are inflicted, 
How they began, 185. ale out the End of them, 340, 46 5. 
Muſt be — by the Majority, un- on ving the Meaſure of 'them to the Ma- 
* leſs they agree on a — Number, :'  giftrate's Prudence, juſtifies ti the une 


D 20 28% 186760 U * «| eſt, 355» 356, 359. 
, we baue u dateien Account of „% Admitting "them as neceſſary in Matters 
_Y \ theif\Beghuning, 186. en BY of Rel 4 Spe. Seve- 
All Advantages. which may quia „ kities, 35. 
deni, rat reckowd- — F Prejudice the "Minds of Mem againſt 
MW 20352384. 5 - £7) nmtOn Truth, 3886. 
Power, — Pditicat and Deſpotical, -*- are defigw'd only to bring to outward Con- 
206. ae 89 7 w ene 374 ne 203 


; ns LY OI 8 2 be * 6 4 . -Puniſh- | . 


eie I eres e der 
Ian sis , 


* 


the Second Volume. 


Puniſhments : Not inflicted by the Apoſtles, 
to bring Men to Religion, or make 
them conſider, 451, 452. 

Of God, never inflided on any, except 
for their own Sin, 4. 


R. 


Eaſon, The Inſufficienty of it without 
Revelation, 530 — 537. 
Rebellion, tbe Word ſometimes us d for 
a lawful War, 213. | 
The beſt means to prevent it, is good Go- 
earament; 221. 
Governors may be guilty of it as well as 
the Governed, ibid. „ 
Redemption; the Doctrine of it founded 
upon the Suppoſition of Adam's Fall, 
474. E | 
What it reſtores Men to, 476. 
Religion, is the ſame to all who bave the 
ſame Rule of Faith and Worſhip, 255. 
If true, it prevails by its own Strength, 
without Force, 260. | 
Vid. True Religion. ns 
Rents; tbe Advantage of paying them Quar- 
tterly or Weekly, 14. 
The Cauſes of their falling, 34- 
Repentance is à neceſſary Condition of the 
Goſpel, 516, 517. 7 
Repreſentatives of the People, how ſome- 
times _— OT 202, . 
Corrupting them, or pre- ingaging tbe 
Y Ziegen, tends to 40 0 the Go- 
vernment, 220. 


Reſiſtance of Tyranny, when tis lawful, 
213. | 


| When *tis unlawful to be us d, 216. 

Tis warrantable to uſe it for repelling 
illegal Force, 222, 223. 
Reſurrection (of Chriſt) the Neceſſity of 

believing it, 481. | 

The Belief of it put for believing bim to 

be the Meſſiab, 631. 
Revelation; the Neceſſity of it to direct us 
to Heaven, 530 — 537. | 
Reynolds, a remarkable Story of two Bro- 

thers of this Name, 266, 397. 

Righteouſneſs, whence Faith is accounted 
. 


* 
Acrament ( of the Lord's Supper) how 


it bas been proſtituted by buman 
Laws, 264. 85 


| Who are to. be llam'd for its Proſtitution, 
382. One 


Salvation (of Souls) the Care of it belongs 


235- 
Vol. II. 


Why the Care of each Man's belongs only 
to bimſelf, 249. | 
Not the Deſign of Penal Laws about Re- 
ligion, 264. 
Pretending Care of this for uſing Force in 
Religion, is Prevarication, 386. 
Impoſſible to be promoted, by forcing Peo- 
ple in Religious Matters, 469, 
Satisfaction (of Chriſt) why not direct 
inſiſted on in The Reaſonableneſs, 
c. 546. | 
The Omiſſion of it no Proof of the Au- 
| thor's being a Socinian, 598, 599, 
647, 648. 
Tis bard for one who reads the Scripture 
with Attention, to deny it, 668. 
Scepticiſm not juſtly chargeable upon Tole- 
ration, 413, 414. | | 
Schiſm, wherein it conſiſts, 256. 
Who are the chief Cauſes of it, 337. 
School-maſters, their uſing Force to make 
their Scholars learn, is no warrant for 
wing it in Religious Matters, 324, 
383. | 
Scriptures are to be conſulted as our Guide 
in Religion, 289, 387, 388. 
Contain all neceſſary Means of Salva- 
tion, 448, 449,459. 8 
Tis not abſolutely neceſſary to know and 
believe all things contain'd therein, 
539, 540. | 25 
Tis neceſſary to believe all wbich we know 
to be taught in them, 539, 
' Speak, in Eſſentials, ſutably to the 
meaneſt Capacity, 540, 541, 5515 


552. | 

We ſhould learn our Religion out of them, 
609, | 

The Miſchief of making them chime in 


with our previous Notions, 610,611, 
All things therein are neceſſary to be be- 
lieu'd, when underſtood, 635—639. 
Sets (or Diviſions) who are the chief 
Cauſe of them, 337. 
Whether national Churches may not be 
ſuch as well as others, 338. 
Sedition, where-ever tis pradis'd, ſhould 
be puniſh'd alike, 253. 
Self-conceitedneſs 15 worſe than Folly, 
650. 


Sellers, plenty of them makes things cheap, 
20. | 


% 


hem (the Patriarch) was no abſolute Mo- 


narch, 151. : ee” 
Silver is ten times more plentiful now 
than two hundred Years ago, and why, 
23. Tis therefore nine Parts in Ten 
cheaper, ibid. OY UE OETTY 
Properly ſpeaking, none of it is finer 
than ot ber, 67. 5 
Meaſures, the Value of other things, 68. 
7 „ Silver: 
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Silver : : How Standard is, in England, 
proportion d with Allay, 68, 69. 

The Advantages of its being mixid with 
Copper, in Mony, 69. 


Is brought in by an Over-Ballance of 


Trade, 71. 


Is alone the Meaſure of Commerce, and 
not Gold, 72, 73. 


When it may be ſaid to riſe or fal in 5 


the Value of it, 74 75. 
"Tis _ in Value according to its 
Weight, if Standard, 75. 
- How — 8 hoy tis to pretend it to 
Tn worth more uncoin d, than coin d, 
2. 
Whence uncoin d ſometimes adwances in 
the Price of it, 82, 83, 
Sins, ſeveral of them are- not puniſhable by 
Magiſtrates, 246. 
Slaves, Men are not born ſuch, 103, &c. 
The Iſraelltes were not ſo when return d 
out of Egypt, 155- 


Jacob's Sons were not ſuch, as appears by 


. Reuben and Judah, ibid. 
Sarge "tis bard to ſuppoſe any one to 


for it in earneſt, 102, 
Whom it conſiſts, 16 5. 


Society, every Advantage which may be 


attained by it, is not the End of it, 


327 
rid. Conjugal, Political, Human. 

Socinians, are apt to impoſe their Notions 

as well as others, 610. 

| The Author unreaſonably tax d to be one 

d them, 641— 643. | 
Socinianiſm, The Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 

ſtianity umjuſtiy cbarg'd with it, 546, 


$472 $495 550. 


Son of God, A Man's underſtanding this 


Phraſe, as ſome Socinians do, is no 
Proof of bis being one, 641. 
| Sipnifie the ſame thing with the Meſ- 
fiab, 643—645. The Confeſſion of 
the Eunuch (Ads 8.) proves not the 
contrary, 646, 647. 
Soul, The Care of it belongs not to Ma- 
giſtrates, as ſuch, 234. 
* The Care of Mens own better left to 
themſelves, than to others, 291. 


otber Nations with Gold and Silver, 


Spain #s it ſelf poor, tho it Le all 


Splitting one Article into two, not rightly 
-  - charg'd on the Autbor, 56 15 \ 
Supreme Power of the Commonwealth, 
where it lies, 200, 201, 


Syllogiſm is the true Touch-ſtone of right 


- arguing, 650. 

Syſtems, the Author bates them not, but 
only complains of the Abuſe 4 em, 
68458, 649, . 


The INDEX to 


T. 


T* 2 fall, at laſt, upon 


Land, 27, 28. 
Increaſe the Price of Foreign, but leſſen 
that of Home Commodities, 29. 
Tho laid upon Trade in Holland, yet 


they chiefly impoveriſh Land-bolders, 


30. 
| Thorns and Briars may be laid in the 
way by Providence, but ſhould not by 
Men, 304. 
Tiberius 0 the Roman Emperor) a very 
Jealous Prince, 507. 
_ Tillotſon (Archbiſhop) how he under ſtood 
this Phraſe, The Son of God, 641. 
Toleration (in Religion) often vindicated 
upon too narrow Principles, 231. 
Cbief Mark of the true Church, 232. 
Is very agreeable to the Goſpel and to 
Reaſon, 234. 
Is not inconſiſtent with Excommunica- 
tion, 237. 
Should be mutually exercisd by different 
Churches, 238. 
Ougbt to be promoted by Church · Officers, 
239. 
Tis tbe Duty of Ma iſtrates, 240: 
Should not be — to all immoral 
Practices, 245. 
Ought to be extended to Pagans and Ido- 
laters, 246, 259. 
To whom it may not be extended, 250, 


All 7 Churches ſhould profeſs it as the Foun- 
dation of their Liberty, 251. 
Granting it, prevents Dangers from Diſ- 
ſenting Aſſemblies, 252. 
Will cauſe all who enjoy it, to be watch- 
ful for the publick Peace, 253. | 
Should extend to all things lawful in com- 
mon Converſation, ibid. 
Want of it produces Diſturbances _= 
account of Religion, 254. 
Truth is a Gainer by it, 260. 
Ts no Cauſe of Sets and Diviſions, 395. 
The pretended ill Effeds of it refuted, 
413 —4&1 Fo 
True Religion in no danger to be of by | 
it, 436. 
Is not the Cauſe of general Corruption, 
' 


441, 
Trade inriches a Nation more than Mines 


do, 7. 
Is binder'd, 47 lowering the Intereſt of 

Mony, ibi 

When tis Gainful, or a Loſs to a Na- 
tion 

e — Decay of it ſees the Value 


Land, 27. 
7 - Trade: 


the Second Volume. 
Trade: What is the Over-ballance of it, 


71. | 
Tranſlation (of the Bible) a Remark con- 


cerning the Authority of the Engliſh 


one, 449. | 
True Religion, of the bigbeſt Concern to 

all Perſons, 371. | 

Force no proper Means to bring Men to it, 

371, 372, 396, 442, 443 

In diſhonour'd by uſing Force for promo- 
ting it, 372. 

Severals Perſons may be of it, tho differ- 
ing in ſome things, 373, 376. 

All who ſuppoſe themſelves to be of it, 


bave equal Right to impoſe on others, 


415, 416. | 
No Nation can lay Claim to it, excluſiue 
of others, 417. | 
Magiſtrates muſt know it before they can 
1 the Rejecters of it, 419, 420, 
4 -  — 
Lenity the beſt way of promoting it, 421, 
422. 
Whether it can ſubſiſt without actual Mi- 
racles or Force, 423, &c. ö 
Twas not loſt for want of Force in a few 
Ages after the Flood, 438. 
Truth (of Religion) the beſt way to find it 
is by a good Life, 261, 444, 445. 
Tyranny, wherein it conſiſts, 214. 
1 * of King James I. concerning it, 
ibi | 


T The Greatneſs of the Perſons exerciſing it, 
aggravates the Crime, 215. 
Promoting it, was probably the firſt Cauſe 
ef Idolatry, 440, 441. | 


U. 


'INbelievers, Vid. Infidels. 
Uniformity, (the Ad of) the de- 
clar d Intention of it, 402. 


Uſefulneis of things don't always render 


Unitarians, Dr. Edwards's witty Remark 
upon this word, 565, 
Unity, wherein that which Chriſt pray d for 
conſiſts, 336. 
Who are moſt guilty of breaking it, 337. 
Unmasker, Vid. Edwards. 
Uſe (of Mony) Vid. Intereſt. 
Uſeful, ſeveral Truths are ſo, but yet not 
. neceſſary to Salvation, 578. | 
them lawful, 262, 267. 
We areliable to judg wrongly concerning 
it, 268. | 
To argue from it the Lawfulneſs of things, 
i, preſumptucus, 269. 
Uſurpation, wherein it conſiſts, 213. 


W. 


A R, the State of it deſcribed, 163; 
He that feeks the Life or Liberty 
of another, is in a State of 
it, ibid. | 
How it differs from the State of Nature, 


164. 
Avoiding it, the Deſign of forming So- 
ciety, ibid. 
Weſt. Indies, ſome Nations there have no 
Supreme Governour, unleſs in time of 
ar, 285, 331. : 
Wheat more fit than moſt other things, for 
a common Meaſure of Trade, 23. 
*Tis not ſo uſeful for Exchange, as 
Mony, 24. | 
Word of God, what is meant by it in 
John 5. 38. p. 487, 488. 
Worſhip, the Law of Nature aſcribes the 
Power of appointing the Parts of it to 
God only, 301. 
Writer (of Controverſies) what kind of 
one the Author deſires, 671. 
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